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PREFACE. 


I N the following- pages an attempt Is made to gather 
within a convenient compass the information scattered 
through the works of the medieval Arab. Persian, and 
Turkish geographers, who have described Mesopotamia 
and Persia, with the nearer parts of Central Asisu The 
authorities quoted begin with the earlier Moslem writers, 
and conclude with lliose who described the settlement of 
these lands which fot lowed after the death of Tim Hr,—the 
last great Central Asian wars of conqu<^t,—for with the 
fifteenth century the medieval period in Asia may be said 
to come to an end. 

The present work is also the cobiplement of Sa^Mdd 
under //ie A^d^sid OiNfi/zate publisl^ in. 1900, and carries 
forward the geographical r^ojd^ivtsj^rl^ began in Palestiw 
under t/te a work that af^peaitd in 1S90. 

To keep the volume within moderate compass, the 
geography of Arabia, with the description of the two Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina, though these for the most 
part were under ihe dominion of the Abbasids, has been 
omitted. Perhaps some other scholar may take up ihe 
subject. With fuller knowledge than I have, and write the 
historical geography of Arabia w^itli Egy pt across ihe Red 
Sea under the F’atimid Catiphs ; completing the circuat of 
Moslem lands by describing the varioLis provinces of North 
Africa, with the outlying and shortlived, though most 
splendid, western Caliphate of Spain. 
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PREFACE. 


If Mosletn hiatoiy is ever to be made Interesting, and in¬ 
deed to be rightly understood, the historical geography of the 
nearer East during the middle-ages must be thoroughly 
worked out. I have made a first attempt, but how much 
more needs to be done, and better done than in the present 
volume, I am the first to recognise. The ground, however, 
for future vrork is now cleared; the authorities for each 
statement are given in the footnotes; some mistakes are 
corrected of previous writers, and a beginning made of 
a complete survey for this period of the provinces of the 
Abbasid Caliphate. Hut my book is only a summary, and 
does not pretend to be exhaustive ; also to keep down the 
sijte, 1 have been obliged to omit translating in full the 
Itineraries, which our Moslem authorities give us. In this 
matter a new edition, duly corrected from recently published 
texts, is indeed much needed of Sprenger's Post tmd Reisv 
Koutm des Orients^ though the translation of the Itineraries 
which Professor De Goeje has appended to his edition of 
Ibn Khurdadbih and Kudamah, goes far to supply the 
lack. 

With each province I have given such information as 
our authorities afford of the trade and manufactures; the 
record, however, is very fragmcijtaiy. and for a general 
survey of the products of the Moslem east, during the 
middle-ages, the chapter on the subject i^Handet and 
Gewerbt) in A, von Kremcr*3 CuliurgesckickU des Orients 
is still the best that I know. 

A chronological list of the Moslem get^raphers referred 
to in the notes by initial letters is given at the end of 
the Table of Contents. The fuller titles of other works 
quoted in the notes are given on the first reference to each 
author, and the names of their works will easily be 
recovered, for subsequent references, by consulting the 
index for the first mention made of the book. 

In the introductory chapter a summary description 
will be found of the works of the Arab geographers; 
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but this matter has already been more fully discussed in 
under Mr M&sle^ns. 

The dates arc given according to the years of the 
Hijrah, with the corresponding year a,d, (In brackets). 
The method of transcription adopted needs no comment, 
being that commonly in use; it may be noted that the 
Arab w b usually pronounced v in Persian; and that 
besides the emphatic ^ the Arab dk and d are both 
indifferently pronounced s in modern Persianp while the tk 
has the sound of j. 

In a work Jike the present, almost entirely composed 
from eastern sources, many errors will doubtless be found ; 
also, with the great number of references, mistakes are 
unavoidable, and I shall feel most grateful for any corrections, 
or notice of omissions. 

My hope is that others may be induced to set to work 
in this field of historical geography, and if this essay be 
soon superseded by a more complete survey of the ground^ 
it will have served its purpose in having prepared the way 
for better things. 

G. LE STRANGE, 


3j Via Sas Francesco PovfJtitfo+ 
Flore^jce, Italv^ 

Muy , 1905, 
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EMENDATIONS (1930) 


Pl $ 3 ^ iirtC 2 

Th^ Euphtltn spriiyg df Khloi^tn i* ai the modem Nafi Khinah. 
(R. Levy,) 

line El frt>m boltam 

Bajidanljtli is (lie modem Mcodeirj m Mendc]!; aii4 BAdtt^^l Is mdcTrm 
Bfldrii. Both these fiiJnes an* ^nd cm Ihe Sqtv^ of Jndii Map, 1914. 
(R. Levy,) 

p. 6s, line 13 

ShaCathiis 041 g*SU Eyin^ 40 mit^ west of Kjajbala; ^Ayn-»t-TKmr lULfi 
nol been idenit^fAl. 

p. 74, line 13 

The iitc of l^ambediEA is probably to be lOUfht for at Kifl on the Slunt- 
Al-Hiiidiyth whete ihc tomb of ifie Piopher E^ekkl b shown. 

p. 86^ line 7 

The«culEnienl aftbe tnbnof Rabt^Kh und Bakr in Upper MesopoUniiB, 
aecordinp to BdidhnrI (p^ 178!, took place jkfter Si^sHLciian at eBc 
I ftrie of the Moslofk Conquest. (A- A/Bevnn,) 

p- EEli line ^4 

For “ Maypharkath read *^*l(ayperkat." See W* Wri|jht+ Oifa/ejstit 
^Sjtriae^ p. 13*4 ^ (A. A. fcevan.y 

p. r4Ef Line 4 from bottom 

Read "Ntroafned in the river Calycadnus near SaJuktyah (Seleucla oL 
Cilicia), ^ and omit next ihice lines to foot of page. 

p- I44i Line S froTn bottom 

For ^Byibitt** read “Bitbjmia." 

p, 15s. line 5 

After *'A^ww Tkjfs/t;^ ” aJd as a note: Hence not Lenkas ax ofien 
stated iPTongly." 

p. 167, line 6 

Eklete "'codiinHil^ and insert ^"see Lselow p. 184,^ 

p. l 63 p line 17 

Tbe mqimtaEn ealkd Sarlhasd hiy Od Ihe ^iblaii {Konth-wesl) Aide of 
Abbu; SH below p, axa. Also fU 169, line J, for ''rrorth'* ttud 
^sauih" 


p. I 7 Sp line 

For ttad cnst o| CjtspUiav 


p. lS 3 t line It add fioie 

Eiivui [ii pre$nt the ehief town a| the province) wju fciuoded u a. 
lix3Ddcr foEtTeiS Ujf Kivan (oc Etlvhz^) Khan pn diedAjii of Sblh I^ma'lL I 
ii$ot iq ij34)i See HamniEr Furgsullp flb Piirw/ttJiJtsH 

Jiaikcff JV, 


p. 1E4+ line ri add as note 

The ^innit in^ct (Kcrmci Uios of Linnxui) fccd& on the kmvof of ihe 
Dtikp and It ftllLcd lo the Amcriom cochprveai imsoct which Uvet on the 
cactus. 


pL 1^7, line 9 rmm boLtoic 

For *^Hcre” read ‘“Throe league^ (pom here.'‘ 


p 195, line 14 


For ‘^Talustiih"* read 


‘JuhapiUih/' and line Jt, foi ‘“^btyah" rad 


p 223 , line 7 

After ‘“Abfear river” add “ (which took itaiite in ibeSarihfmd mountain 
to the louth-we^).** 


P Pg 


^‘Atukrin ** ia the moie e^efict ipelling. 


p, 393. Add to footnote 3 


The ruina of Sbahr-i^BtlkU have been described and pbnned by Sir 
^tcy Syltea: see "A tialh Journey In Perda' in the 

J P jS- Clivijq visited Uiem in p+a^, and wriiet the name 
of the town Zafarain. 


p. 51 Jt eolumti lint 17 

Read “* for ^*317." 


p, § 30 ^ first coltioin, as line 3 
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CHAPTER L 


INTRO DU CTO RV. 

M«op«Mma and Persia, thdi pravinos yndcr the Ablwiyd Caliplu. The 
ouclxing prOTinen to the nonb^wesi arwi the north nuist^ The high roads 
from Baghdad to the Mcrslem frotitkr. The Moslem gvognphci^ 
their works. Other enthormeE. Flace-naip«s m the Arabic^ TurkUhi 
and PersiAn pxDYinces. 

Mesopotamia and Persia had formed the kingdom of the 
Sa^sanmn ChosToe^* which the Arabs utterly ovenhrew wheni 
after the death of Muhammad^ they set forth to convert the world 
to Islam. Agairu^t the Ey^tines^ the other great power which 
the Moslems attacked, they achieved only a partial victory, taking 
possession, here and there* of rich provinces, numbly of the coast 
lands to the south and east of the Mediienanean; but elsewhere 
the Emperors successfully withstood the Caliphs, and for many 
centtiries continued to do sci, the Roman empire in the end 
surviving the Caliphate by over two hundred years. 

The kingdom of the Sassanians, on the other hand, the Arabs 
completely oveixan and conquered^ Yardajird, the last of the 
Chosroes* was hunted down and slaim and the whole land of 
lr4n passed under the rule of Islam. Then further, and to no 
inconsiderable extent, the empire of the Caliphs, which had taken 
over bodily the administradon of the older Persian kingdom, 
came itself to he modelled on the pattern in government which 
the Chosroes had established; this more especially under the 
Abbasids, who, rather more than a century after the death of 
the Prophet, overthrew their rivals the Omayyads, and changing 
the seat of the Caliphate from Syria to Mesopotamia* founded 
Baghdad on the Tigris* a few miles above Ctesiphon, the older 
winter capital of the Sassanians, 
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BaghdM forthirith became, for the East, the centre of the 
Mcskm empire, but from the time of the first Abbasid Caliph 
this empire no longer remained, even nominally^ ondividetL 
Spain felt off, and before long an Omayyad Caliph at Cordova 
was the rival of the Abbasid Caliph at Baghdad, In rather 
more than a century alter their establishment in power, the Abba- 
sids also lost Egypt, which^ at about the date when the Onmyyad 
prince at Cordova had recently proclaiined himself Connnander 
of the Faithful, pased into the power of the Fatimlds, who 
likewise took the style of Caliph, and renounced allegiance to 
BaghdkL Syria had for the most part followed the fortunes of 
Egypt i Arabia was the debateable land beLween the two ; in the 
Further East many provinces became independent of the Abbasid 
Caliph, but there no permanent rival Caliphate was established; 
so that in general terms all those broad provinces, which had 
formed the Sassanian kingdom before the dap of Isbun, remained 
to the last nominally, if not really, subject to the Abbasids. 'Fhis 
vast stretch of country, bounded to the eastward by the deserts of 
Central Asia, with the mountains of Afghanistan, and westward 
by the Byzantine empircii was divided among the many provinces 
which will be described in detail in the succeeding chapters of the 
present work. The names of the provinci^, and their boundaries, 
for the most part (and as far as is known), were tmder the Arabs 
idefitica.1 with those that had existed under the Chosroes; indeed 
the East alters so little that in the rnajority of cases both names 
and boundaries have remained almost unchanged to the present 
day, though, as was to bu foreseen, the political state, and especially 
the economical or material condidons of the country, have varied 
considerably during the last thirteen hundred years. 

Tt will be convenient, before proceeding further, to give a brief 
nummary of these various provinces* taking them in the order In 
which they are described in the succeeding chapters. 

The great lowland province, which the Greeks called Mesopen 
tamiOf is the gift of its two rivets the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
and the latter in its lower course (as will be more fully explained 
in Chapter II) did not, in Abbasid times, run in the channel 
which its waters follow at the present day. A glance at the map 
shows that the sterile Arabian desert com^ close up to the 
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western border of the Euphrates, and ibb river, therefore, has no 
right bank aifluents. With the Tigris, on the other hand^ tt is 
di^erent ; the highlands of Persia follow a line standing back at 
a considerabLe distance (rom the eastern side of this rivers and 
many streams flow down from the I'ersian mountains, these 
forming numerous left bonk affluents of the Tigris, The Moslems 
inherited from the Sassanians a system of irrigation for Meii€3- 
potamia which made this province one of the richest in the 
known world. The system will he more fully explained later j but 
briefly it may be said that the Arabs effect oally watered the 
country lying between the two rivers by draining the surplus of 
the Euphrates through a number of transverse canals flowing to 
the Tigris; while the districts to the eastward of the Tigris, 
extending up to the foot-hills of the Petsian highlands, were 
watered in part by the streams which flowed down from these 
mountains, in part by a series of loop canals, taken from the let\ 
bank of the Tigris, and reluming to it agaiti, which in turn 
absorbed the flood waters of the many small rivers rising in the 
eastern biJls- 

'I’he Arabs divided Mesopotamia into two provinces, Lower 
and Upper^ of which the Lower comprised the rich alluvial lands 
known anciently as EabylonVa- Lower Mesopotamia was called 
Al>Irak, and its northern limit (which, however, varied at different 
times) ^“fts a line going east and west, from points on the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, respecrively, where these two rivers first began 
to flow near each other through the Mesopotamian plaim The 
largest city of 'Irak, undur the Abbasids, was of course Baghdad; 
hut already a century before that dynasty had come to power, the 
first Moslems, on conquering this part of Mesopotamia^ had 
founded three great towns, ROfah, and Basiah, which 

continued to flourish for many centuries; and these, with Anbdr 
(already a city in Sassanian days) lying on the Euphrates to the 
latitude of Baghd^, were the gn:at centres of popubiion in the 
Trit province under the Ahbasid Caliphs- 

North of the limit of the alluvial lands stretched the hard and 
somewhat stony plains of Upper Mt^poEamia, where had been 
the kingdom of Nineveh in ancient rimes^ Mesopotamia 

the Arabs called Ahjazlrah, ‘the island," rather * tbe peninsula,' 

1—2 
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or partial Island, for these great plains were almost enclosed by 
a ring of waters, formed by the upper courses of the Kuph rates 
and Tigris^ and by streams or canals joining the two to the 
southward of the stony plains^ The province of Jari^rah extended 
north to the mountains in which the two great rivers had their 
sources; it was divided into three districts, named after the Arab 
tribes which had settled here in the times of the Chosroes, and its 
chief towns were Mo^ul near the ruins of Nineveh^ Amid on the 
Upper Tigris, and RaVtah at the great bend of the EuphratcSj 
near the desert border on the further side of which is Damascus. 

The chapter following deals with the mounLalnous countries 
in which the twin rivers, which arc the head streams of the 
Euphrates, lahe their rise. 'This country formed the debateable 
land between the Caliphate and the empire Time and again its 
towns and fortresses were tahen and retaken, by Moslems and 
Christians^ as the tide of war ebbed and flowed. The country was 
never permanently settled by the Arabs, and detailed descrip¬ 
tion of it is for the most part lacking in our earlier authorities. 
The same remark, and in a higher degree, applies to the province 
called Rflui (the Roman Territoty) which, till the latter part 
of the 5lh (tith) century, remained an integml part of the 
Byiantine empire; for between this province and the Caliphate 
the great rampart of the Tannis chain formed the line of 
demarcation. Almost yearly the Moslems made incursions 
through the Taurus passes into Anatolia; more than once they 
laid ineffectual siege to Constantinople; and at times they 
garrisoned and occupied divers fortress towns up on the great 
plateau of Asia Minor. But beyond such tempomry occupation 
the Abbasid Caliphs did not succeed in conquering the upland 
country; they made many raids through Asia Minor, but they 
held no knd, and Moslem rule was not established there, until 
in the decline of the Caliphate, the SaljOl^ Turks settled in these 
highlands which they wrested from the Byzantines, and then hnally 
Asia Minor, or ROm, came to be counted as Moslem land, in 
which condition jt still remains. 

To the east of Jazlrah, or Upper M^potamia, came the pro¬ 
vince of Adharbiyjin, the ancient Atropatene, bounded above and 
below, respectivelyp by the Araxes and the White River, the SaUd^ 
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RQd, both df which iflaw^d into the Caiapian. The most 

notable ixiitural feature of this pro\^noe the great lakei 
rK>w known as the Lake of Unniyah, near which stood Tabrii 
and ^[araghah, the provincial capitals, while Ardabil, another 
great town, Lay to the eastward nearer the shore of the Caspian. 
The chapter following desenbes a number of smaller provinces of 
ihe npTth^western border* First Gilin* or on the Caspian, 

where the Safid-Riid^ breaking through the Alburz range, the 
mountain barrier of the Persian highlands, through an 

oJluviaJ plain of its own making, pushing out a smaJI delta into 
the Caspian* Next, the province of Mtigbin at the mouth of the 
combined Araxes and Cyrus rivers; then Arrin lying to the 
westward between the courses of the$e two rivers; with ShirvAn 
to the north of the C)'ruSi and Curjist^n (Georgia) at its head 
walcrs, I^tiy we have Moslem Armenia lying at the head 
waters of the AraxeSt which is the mountainous province sur^ 
rounding the lake of Vin. 

Soyth-east of AdharMyjan spreads the rich province of Medio^ 
which the Arabs very appropriately called Al-Jib^, "the nioun- 
tains,’ for its mountains overhang the lowlands of Lower 
Mcsopoiamia, and, range behind range, stretch across eastward to 
the border of the (rreat Desert of Central Persia. The western 
part of the Jibdl province^ in Later times, when the Kurds 
attained fame and power, came to be known as Kurdist^; and 
in the bter middle-ages, but by a misnomeri as will be explained 
in due coutse, the province of Al-Jiba! was often called "Irak 
*Ajami, Or Persian ^lr4k+ contrast to Arabian 'rhich was 

Lower .Mesopotamia. The Jibsll province included many great 
cities; in the west KinDinshah and Hajnadln (the latter the 
ancient Ecbatana); in the north-east Ray (Rhages), and to the 
south-east IspaMn. At a Later period the Mongols of Persia 
founded Sul^tyah in its northern plains, which for a time taking 
■ the place of Baghdad, became the capital of this portion of their 
empircj which included both Mesopotamia and Persia under the 
rule of the Il-Kbin. In the mountains of the Jibdl province 
many rivers take their rise^ among the rest the KdifLn, which the 
Arabs called) Dujayl or Little Tigris, and which after a long and 
tortuous course flows out at the head of the Persian Gult a little 
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to the east of the combined mouth of the Euphrates and 

I'lens- 

The province of KhCtiist^, lying south of Media and niast of 
Lower Mesopotamia, occupies the lower course of the Kariin 
river, or Dujayh with its numerous affluents. This country was 
ejetremcly rich; Tustar and Abwai were its chief towns ; and its 
lands being plentifblly irrigated were most productive. East of 
Khuiistan, and bordering the Gulf, lay the great province of Tars, 
the ancient Petsis and the cradle of the Persian monarchy. Under 
the Ahbasids it still kept the division into the five Khtahs, or 
districts, which had been organ bed under the Sassanians, and 
Fflrs was closely studded with towns, great and small, the most 
important of which were ShlrAz the capital, Is(akhr (Persepolis), 
Yazd, .■irrajln, and Dtiabjird. The islands of the Gulf were 
counted as of F 4 rs, and Kays island was an important commercial 
centre before the rise of Hurmui, The chief physical feature of 
F6is was the great salt lake of Bakhtigan, which with other smaller 
sheets of water stood in the broad highland valleys;, whose 
mountains were oBbets of the ranges in the Jibil province, 
already referred to. In FSis, the Darabjird district under the 
Mongols came to be counted as a separate province, and was 
in the yth (13th) century called ShabinkArahj the Yazd dbtrici 
also, in the later middle-ages, was given to the Jibil province. 

To the east of Firs lay the province of Kirmin, far less fertile, 
almost lacking in rivers, and bordering on the Great Desert Of 
this province there were two capitals in Abbasid times, Strj&n and 
Kirmw city; and the two other roost important towns of the 
province were Hufmuz, on ^he coast; and jlruft, inland, a centre 
of much corotnerc*. The Great Desert of Central Persia is the 
most remarkable physical feature of the high tableland of liin. 
This immense salt waste stretches south-east diagonally across 
Persia, from Ray, at the base of the mountains which on their 
northern side overlook the Caspian, spreading in a broad band 

_or rather, in a dumb-bell-shapcd depression—the lower end of 

which merges into the hills of Makrin, the ptovince bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. In the Great Desert there are few oases; 
a salt efflorescence covers much of the barren levels, but the 
desert in winter time is not difflcult to pass, and many well 
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tracks coirnect tfit towns on either side. But on the 
other hand the Great Desert is a tea! barrier to any condniiotis 
intercourse between the provinces of F^lrs and Kirmloj which lie 
On its south-western sidcj and the eastern provinces which are 
beyond its other limit, namely Khurasan with Slstin to the sduth- 
eastj and this desert barrier has played an important part all 
through the history of Persia. After describing what the Moslem 
gjeogmphers have to say of the Great Desert, the same chapter 
deals with ihc Makrin province+ which on the east touched India, 
running up to the highlands overlooking the Indus valley, part of 
which is now known as EalfiLchist^n. On these regions^ however, 
our authorities are not very fnUy informed- 

North of Makrin, and across the narrow part of the desert 
opposite Kirman, lay the province of Sijist^n or Slstln, to the 
east of the exietisive, hut very shallow lake of Zarah. Into this 
lake drained the waters of the Helnmndi and numerous other 
rivers flowing south-west from the high mountains of Afghanistan 
lying above Kjibul and Ghaznah. Here Kandahar stocxl in a 
plain between two of the affluents of the Helmundi and where 
this great river flowed into the Zarah lake lay Zatanj^ the capital 
of Sijistin, North-west of the Zarah lake^ and on the border of 
the Great Desert, wag the very hilly province aptly called Kfihistlln 
(Land of Mountains), the chief towns of which were Tfin and 
Kayin* well known as the Tunoeain of Marco Polo; Sijislin and 
KAhisdn thus forming the southern border of Khuris^ the great 
eastern province of Persia, 

Before describing this last, however, the three small provinces 
of K^mis, X^baristan and Juijiln, which foim the subject of the 
succeeding chapter, recpiire notice^ KOmis^ of which the capital 
was Ddmghin, by in length along the north border of the Great 
Desert eastward of Ray, comprising the southern foot-hills of the 
mountain chain of Albun which shuts off the high plateau of 
Persia from the Caspbn Sea. These mountains, and more 
particularly their northern flank descending to the Caspian, 
formed the province of Tabaris tin, otherwise called Mandarin, 
which extended from Gll4n and the delta of the \Vhiie River 
(Safld-ROd], on the west, to the south-eastern comer of the 
Caspian. Here joined Jurjdn, or Gurg^t the ancient 
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Hircania^ which included the watered by the rivera Airak 

and Jiirjin, on which last stood JinjSn city. The JurJ^n 
provitiue extended eastward from the Caspian Sea to the desert 
which sepamted Khurasan from the cultivated lands of the Oxus 
delta, namely the pravinte of Khw^iim. 

The modem province of Khurasdn is but a moiety of the 
great tract of oonntiy which, from Abbasid times down to the 
later middle-ages^ was known under this name; for Khurlsin of 
those days included what is now become the north-western part 
of Afghanistan, On the east, medieval Khur^sAn bordered on 
Badakhshan, its nonhum frontier was the Oxus and the desert 
of Khwarizm. The Moslem geographers divided Khuris4n into 
four quarters^ named after its four capital cities; vi$- Nlshapur^ 
MarVp Herat, and Balkh. PTom a physical point of view the 
remarkable feature of Khuris^ consisted in the two great rivers 
of Herat and of Marv^ which rising in the mountains of what is 
now' Afghimistani turned north and flowed out to waste In the 
sands of the desert towards Khwlrlznip reaching no sea or lake. 

The chapter following deals with the upper waters of the Oxus^ 
and a number of small provijice^ stretching from Badakhshan 
westwards, which lie to the norths on the right bank affluents of 
the great river. Its delt% forming the province of K.hwariz.tn to 
the south of the Aral Sea, is next described, of which Urgan; was 
the older capital, and in this chapter some pages are devoted to 
clearing up the much debated subject of the older course of the 
Oxus to the Caspian. Beyond the great river, and between the 
Oxus and the jaxarte5> lay the province of Sughd^ the ancient 
Sogdiana, with its two noble cities, Samarkand and Bukhiri^ both 
on the Sughd river. This is the penultimate chapter of the 
present work ; and the last chapter deals with the provinces along 
the JaxarteSy from Farghanah near the Ijorders of the Chinese 
deserts, of which the capital was Akhsikath, to Shish, modem 
T^shkand, with the Isbij^b province to the north-west, beyond 
which the Jaxartes Bowed out, through the bleak wilderness^ into 
the upper part of the Aral Sea, Of these northein countries of 
the Further East^ however, lying beyond Centm] Asia, the earlier 
Arab geographers give but a succinct account They were the 
Turk lands, and it was only after the Mongol invasion that they 
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TOM to importance; of this peKod unfortunately there is a lack 
of precise infoimatian, the Arab geographers failing us for the 
most part* and their place being but ill-supplied by the later 
Persian and Turkish authorities. 

The Moslems, by the injunction of their Prophet, viiOre bound 
each, once in a lifetime, to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Under the Abhasids, when the Moslem empire reached its fullest 
extent, the pilgrbmge was facilitated by the elaborate system of 
high roads, all made to radiate from Baghdad, where the Tigris 
was crossed by thc5se coming from the further east and bound 
for the yijaz. Of this road system (which the x^rabs had in¬ 
herited from the earlier Persian kingdom) we possess detailed 
Contemporary descriptions; and the chief lines, running through 
the provinces named in the foregoing paragraphs, may here be 
summarily described^ 

'Fhe most famous of the trunk roads was the great Khurasan 
road, which, going east, united the capital with the frontier towns 
ef the Jaxartes on the borders of China. Tbi% toOt is perhaps that 
which of all the roads is best di^scribed. Leaving East Baghdad by 
the Khur^in gate, it went across the plain^ passing over numerous 
Streams by well-huilt bridges^ to I^ulwan at the foot of the pass 
leading up to the highlands of Persia. Here it entered the Jibal 
province and after a steep ascent reached Kirminshah, the capital 
of Kurdistan. Crossing the Jibdl province diagonally^ north¬ 
east, the road passed through Hamad^ to Ray. From Kay 
onwards it went almost due east through Kumts^ having the 
Tabaristnn mountains on the left, and the Great Desert on the 
south, till it entered the province of Khurlsitn near the town of 
BispiQi. Continuiug Onwards it came to Nl&h^pflr, then to T“®i 
and on to Mart', beyond which it crossed the desert to the 
Oxus bank at Amul, thence reaching successively Bukhara and 
Somar^^and in the province of SughtL At Zamtn a short 
distance east of Samarlfand, the road bifurcated; on the left 
hand one road proceeded to Sh^h (T&shkand) and ultimately to 
the ford at Utrir on the lower course of the Jaxartes; the other 
road, leaving Zamtn, turned off to the right, towards Farghanah 
and the Upper Jaxartes, coming to Akbsikath the capital, and 
hnalty to Clzkand on the borders of the Chinese desert. 
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*^n:iis in its fuM eJtteFii: was the great Khurisin road; and to 
th€ pre-sent day the post^roads cms&ing Persia, but centring in 
Tihrin* near the older Ray, follow the same long track which the 
earlier Arab g)eographers have describeti After the fall of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, the road system was iit part altered by the 
building of Sul^^iyah, which became the capital of the Mongols^ 
Rut all that this entailed was a branch read north from Hamad^ 
direct to Sul^diityah, which, for a time, took the place of Ray as 
the centre point of the roads in this {quarter. 

In earlier days^ under the AbbasidSp cross-roads had branched 
off, right and left, to various parts of Persia from the chief towns 
along the Khurdsan high roatL Thus from near KirmidshSh 
a road went north to Tabrft and other towns on the Urmiyah 
lake, with prolongations to Ardabll and to places on the Araxes 
From Hamad^ni going souLh-east, there was a high road to 
Isfahan; and from Ray, going north-west, the distances to 
Zanj^n are given, whence a highway led up to Ardabll. Nishipilr 
in Khurls^n was a centre for many branch roads;; iiouthwards one 
went to T^bas on the borders of the Great Desert in Kilhistan; 
another road went to Kiyin; while south-east was the highway to 
Herat, whence Zaranj in Sijist4ri was reached. From Matv a 
high road followed up the Marv river to Lesser Marv (Marv- 
ar-Rfid), where, joining a road coming from Herat, it went 
on to Baikh and the eastern frontier lands beyond the Oxtis, 
Finally from Bukhcirli there was direct communkatiori, north-west^, 
with Urgan) in Khwarizm; and, south-west, with Tina id on the 
Oxus Opposite Baikh. 

This completes the system of the Khurisin road j, and now 
returning to BaghdMt the central point, the highways going in 
other directions must be skelchetL Down the Tigris, the 
distances and stations being given both by land and by water^ was 
the highway through Wisif to Basrah, the great port for the trade 
of the Persian Gulf. From both \VM{ and Basrah, Ahwaz in 
iChGidstan was reachecL and thence the high road went due east to 
Shiraz in Furs. This was a centre of many roads. North was the 
road to Isfahan and on to Ray i north-east, through Yazd and 
across the Great iX^sert Jabas was reached, which communicated 
with NIshdpiir; eastward by more than one route Slij^ and 
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Kirmin were in communicationg and thenoe ^twand across the 
Great Desert was the way to 2 ^anj in ^ while soulh-L^ast 

and south from Shlrij: two roads branched towards the Persian 
Gulf ports, or>a passing through Darahjird to SuiKlI near I'lunnuL, 
the other to SfrM, at one time the chief harbour of Firs. 

KeEurning once again to BaghdM, the central point, we find 
that the great Pilgrim road to Mecca and Medina left West 
Baghdld, going south to K<ifah on the border of the Arabian 
desert, which it crossed almost in a direct line to the !:ji]4£r A 
second Pilgrim road started frotn Basrah, running at first nearly 
pamllel with the other, which it finally joined two stages north of 
Mecca. 'Fhcn from Baghdld, noith-west; a road went to the 
Euphrates at Anb^, and thence up that river to Kal^l^h, a centre 
point for roads across the Syrian desert to Dainascuat and for 
many other highways going north to the Greek frontier towns. 
Finally from Baghdad, north, there were high roads up both banks 
of the Tigris to Mosul, whence Amid was reached on the one 
hand, and Kirkisiyd on the Euphrates to the south-west From 
Amid there were roads comnninicating with most of the frontier 
fortresses towards the Greek country. 

This in brief was the road system under the Abbasids, which, 
cenmng in BaghdAd, connected the capital by a system of post- 
stages with the outlying provinces of the empire. I'he system 
is very carefully described by the Arab geographers, and for pur- 
petses of reference it may be well now to give in chronological 
order a short account of our comemporajy authorities, on whose 
works we rely for the facts set down in the following chapters ^ 

The earlier of our authorities date from the middle of the 3 rd 
( 9 th) century, and the first geographicaJ treatises of the Arabs 
take the form of Moad Books. These set forth in detail the various 
itmeraries, ore interspersed with short accounts of the towns 
passed through, and give the revenues and products, in turn* of 
each province. Of these Road Books we possess four, in par¬ 
ticular, which oie of primary importance, and they complement 

^ For further particulars of the Arab gcognphers iJig 

M'pjlfmf (Londca, lS90}»lht lotzodDctury duL|itcr; mIsq for £l30rc detaU, iIm 
X atioductivn lu ihe French traiukiidd dT Abud.FiiUi, by M. RcuuDd 

i-0 ^]1 k 
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each other, for their tens have in nmny passages come down to 
us in a mudlated condition. The authors of these Road Bcx^ksof 
the jtd (^th) century are Ibn Khurdldbihp Kud^imah, 
and Ibn Kiisuh, 

The first two are almost identical in substance. Ibn Khur- 
dddbih was posMnaster of the }lb^] provincet Ku^naah was 
a revenue accountant] their itineraries give stage by stage the 
distances along the great Khurasan road and the other trunk 
roads, as sketched in the preceding paragraphs, which radiated 
v'rom Baghdad- The work of Ya^k^^bi has unfortunately not 
reached Us in its entirety ] to it we owe the account of Baghdad 
which, with the description written by Ibn Serapion, has made it 
possible to work out in detail the tofKjgrapby of the Abbostd 
capitaL Va'^kLibi gives further a number of valuable notes on 
many other cities, and the deuils of the high roads tmversiug the 
*lnifp ptovince are found fully set forth only in his work, Of Ihn 
Serapion^ his contemporary, only a fragment has reached us; but 
this, in addidon lo the account given of Baghdad^ is of capital 
importance for the river and canal sy-stem of Mesopotamia; he 
gives also shorter descriptions of the rivers in other provinces, 
Ibn Rustah has written a similar work to Ya'ktibi, adding many 
notices of towns; but above all he has given us a most minute 
account of the great Khurasan road as far as Ttis, nc^r Mashhad^ 
with some of its branch roads, notably those going to Isfahan, and 
to Herat; also the road from Baghdad south to KOifah, and to 
Bamh, with the cofitinuation eastward to Shijast On all these 
trunk lincs^ not only are the distances and stages given^ hut an 
exact description is added of the nature of the country^ passed 
through; whether the way be hillyp ascending or descending, or 
whether the road lies in the plain; and this description of Ibn 
Rustah is naturally of first-rate importance for the exact identifica¬ 
tion of the hne traversed, and for fixing the position of many lost 
sites. Another authority is Ihn^-Faklh, a oontemporary of Ibn 
Rustah, who wrote a very curious geographical miscellany, of which 
unfortunately only an abridgment has come down lo us. Some 
of his notices of places, however, are of use in ajmpleting or 
correcting the eoiher accounts ^ 

* The icxU of Jha KhnrdidtAbr Kadiisili^ Ya'kAbl^ Ibn Rmlkh and 
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Thf sys^eniGitkc geographers begin with the 4lh (loth) century. 
They describe fully and in turn each province of the Moslem 
empirCp only incidentally giving the high toads, and generally 
piecemeal for each province, llieir worhs are of course a great 
advance on the Road BcKaks; lo them we owe such fulness of 
geographical detail as will be found in the following chaptersp aiid 
the three first names on the list, Istakhr^ I bn and 

Mu^addasl, are those to whose labours we are most matenally 
indebted. The work of I bn Kawkal is btiE a new edition, partly 
enlarged and emended, of Isukhri; on the other hand Ismkhri, 
a native of Persepolis, gives the description of his native province, 
Kars, in far greater detail than is to be found in Ibn IJawkah who 
reduced his chapter on Firs to the due proportion of the remainder 
of the book- Mukaddastp their contemporarj', wrote his geography 
entirely on independent lines, and chiefly from his persona! 
observations of the divers provinces4 His work is probably the 
greatest, it is certainly the mast ariginal, of all those which the 
Arab geographers compo.^cd; his descriptions of placestOf rnaimers 
and customs, of products and manufactures, and his careful 
summaries of the characteristics of each province in turn, are 
indeed some of the best written pages to be found in all the 
range of medieval Arab literature. 

It is further to be remarked that to these last three systematic 
geographers we owe the exact identification of most of the names 
displayed on the accompanying maps. At the close of each 
chapter they give a table of * the distanceSi^ namely the stages or 
sections of the great high roads, already described, which crossed 
the province in question, and in addition to the high roads an 
immense number of cros^distanccj^ are added, going between 

Ibn-al-FAtlh Ediled by rrafcsHjr Dc Coeje in VolumH V, V|, ^r,A vtt of 
hjs aen.iB Gfi^grii^Aarum xiiv&ifitrvm (Leyden ^ — i ^7) \ 

further in vjqU vu he has n[fd«i a French tramlation, with maciy iraporFu]! 

of Ihe firtt two odlhonties. Of Ihn S^pim ibe tern, describiiig \leso- 
potainia. will he rvu-ml in the Jfcwr, j^. for 1095, P- 9 i the ms+ 

referred tg ja tltal in the Brilidt Miiarum, nacebered V^a'hubf^ in 

julditjon to hii work on eecgtapFy, mh^ wmle a hulory, the lent of which 
has been ediled by Profeswr M. T. ttoulsinm fm dftiiMr Ai- 

Leyden, wl thU often cantain» v:Aluabk mfonna- 

tlu^n in truiLtcn of geqgmpby. 
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neighbouring towns. These distances, plotted out and starring 
from known polnls, eimble us to cover the nuip with a systeui of 
triangolation, by means of which the positions of some townSt 
long mined, and the ver>^ vestiges of which have tn many cases 
disappeared, can be approximately laid down j as^ for instance, in 
the case of Tawwaj in Firs* the ruins of which have not yet been 
identified, though their situation can now be fixed w^ithin narrow 
limits- Another writer of the 4 th ftoth) century is Mas'lUdl, who 
has left two works; the first for the most part historical, and well 
known under the title of TAe Cff/den the second, a sort 

of commonplace book, full of curious details and notes, which is 
called Af-TdffMAy * TA^ Adm<fmFAm4rrf\* 

Coming to the 5 th and 6 th (nth and laih) centuries, we have 
the works of two famous traveOers, pilgrims, whose descriptions 
of the places they passed through aie of considerable importance. 
Naair, son of Khiisraw, the Persian, in the middle of the sth (i ith) 
century went from Khurasan to Mecca and back^ visiting Egypt 
and Syria on his way out, and crowing Arabia on the homew'ard 
joumeyj and his diary, written in Persian, is one of the earliest 
works we possess in that language. Ibn Jubayr, the Spanish 
Arab, a century bier made the pilgrimage starting from Granada; 
and his account of Mesopotamia, particubriy of llaghdad, is one 
of the most interesting that has come down to us. Dating from 
the beginning of the 6 ih (i 3 th) century is another Persian work, 
called the MmaA (Book of F^rsjp describing most minutely 
thai province, and mvaluable as far as it goes. Also dating from 
the middle of this century we have the systematic geography of 
Idri^jt* who Uved at the court of the Norman king, Rc^er II of 
Sicily, He wrote in Arabic, and very inconveniently has composed 

* The tntis of I^Eikhrl, Ibn fiavkal, and Mwkaddaal fsSnn volumes t, ri, 
ami III, res-pecllvdy, of the alrcrftdy-lnenliai^d scries of the 
(U^dEiT, iSt?}. Of MWudJ the of the has been edited hf 

Dc Goe}c in voU VIJI Qif the same icries ; and a 

Inm^lion b t'rendi of Uus has Ipeen puhlialKd {ParU, hy Ibmn Cvn 
de VftUX under l>w title of Urr^ de f Aixrtiurmgiti. The hlfitery. Called 
TJu Jiffod&tL^f {Mtiruj-odb-Dhahah), was published (P^aris, t86ij+ 

the AtntrtC U:*! being pven with a French translation, hy Mes^ iUrbier de 
Meynard aJiiS I^avet de CourtEilk 5 the iwo loot Turks under the Auspices of 
the French Sodete AaiaTiqU*. 
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his descriptipn of the known world in "Climates/that is according 
to zones of latitude^ whereby the various provinces are often 
divided up arbitrarilyt Mesopotamia^ for instance, being partly 
described in the 3rd Climate, partly in the 4th. He had, unfortu¬ 
nately for our purpO!§e, no personal knowledge of Persia or the 
regions cast of the Mediterranean^ but had visited Asia Minor, 
then still a province of the Roman empire, and his description 
of this region would be invaluable^ but for the fact that the place- 
names (by reason of incorrect mss.) are in many cas4?s illegible, 
or so corrupt as to be at present mostly beyond recognition'4 
Coming to the 7th (13th) century, the period of the Mongol 
invasion and the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate^ we have the 
voluminous of Ydk^ti a compilation it is 

true from earlier writers, but illustrated by the author’s own far 
extended travels, which, when it is used with due criticism, is per¬ 
fectly mvaluable. The articles arc arranged in alphabetical order^ 
and Vakili quotes freely from almost all his predtjcessors in Arab 
geographical literature, some of whose works, as for instance those 
of the traveller Ihn-al-Muhalhal^ who wrote in 330 (94^)1 are only 
known to us by his excerpts. This great dictionary was epitomised, 
ihrccKiuarters of a century after its appearance, in a work tilled 
A/-Miirand, the Observatories/ and the author of this epitome, 
a native of Mesopotamia, often gives valuable corrections^ of first¬ 
hand authority* for places in the regions round Baghdad. Of 
about the same date is KazvinI, who w^rote a work in two parts 
on cosmography* which gives interesting notes on the products 
and the commerce of divers towns and provinces ; and in the 
earlier part of the Sth (141^) century we have the systematic 
geography of Abu-hFidi, a Syrian prince, who* though he com¬ 
piled largely from the works of hU predecessors, in addition gives 


* The Fenian text of N^ir i-Kiniiraw^ wiih jin annotaree French tmttt- 
UiEion, hmt brtn hrougl^t Sch^fex, id the ssrits of the Hrt 

Uusgue^ OHcntolcrs V'ivaates (FftriSi r^l)- The Araboc test of [bn Jubt^T 
was weII cdiiEed by W+ Wright ^Leydcfi* The //dmeA exilEa onjy 

in miiniiscripl: lhat quitted is m ibe Rritldi MuseiuiP h niioibcied Of, I9BJ. 
IdrbJ has been translated into French findLATerintly well) by A. Jauberr {Fans, 
1 tt^6); qaoted I have verified with ihe A rabic text* preserved in the 

Biblimh^uE Nationale, Alswmir^ Koe^ and 
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facts frotn his own observation of the countries which he bad 
visited *. 

Of the same date* namely^ the first half of the Sth (14th) 
century, are the travels of I bn BatOtab the Berber, who rivalled 
the Venetian Marco Polo in the extent of his voj-ages. His book 
Is written in Arabic^ his contemiK^iraiy, Mustawfl, wrote in 
Persian a description of the Mongol kingdom of liin {Mesopo¬ 
tamia with Persia), which shows the condition of the country after 
the Mongol settlement;, w^hen this region was governed by the 
IbKhinSv Mustawfi also wrote an historical work called the 
T^iJ^-i-CuzyaA^ ' the Select History,* which, besides being of 
considerable value for Mongol times^ often contains geographical 
notes of great importance 

For the time of Tlmiir we have primarily the notices in the 
historical work of *Alt of Yazd^ then the wTitten by 

H^bz AbrG ; both are in Persian, and date from the first half of the 
9th (15th) century. Lastly for the settlement after the conquests 
of TSmQn the works of two Turkish authors, one writing in Eastern 
Turkish, the other in ‘Othmanli, have to be mentioned, both being 
of the earlier half of the nth {tyth) century. These are the 
^isf^ry a/ fAf JVrAr and by the Khwirizm prince xAbu-l- 

Ghizi, and the Univ^rjai caled the JdAaft JVumd 

* The the. great dsetiamafy af hai bcea edited 

in Arabic by F. Wiistcn [LeipEig, [|66—187^); tbe {Utlcls rt]4UmE to 
plac«^ in Peoifi wiU be found tmulutcd into Ftench, wiib oddUiOM from 
Muuiwfl and loler uuthodties, m the Dic/immairc dc ia Ptri^ 
of M. Barbi^i de M^yiurd. The wftieh ibe epitoRie 

of Yikflt, 1u4 h«n edited by JUTtiboll {Leydeti, The iwo ralume^ of 

ibe of K^vlnl hive b«n edited by Wuitenfeld {Udtiingei], i8f8). 

The itxi eC the of Abn-i-Fidi woi edited by ReJjtaad wt De SlilK 

(Fartl. 1840):! ind Rcin«iEl mho begun (Paris, 1848) i trukslation of this wnork 
in French, prefixing to it i vaJaoble Introduetion on the Arab Geogrtpher^ 
which translation Sr Guyuid aftcrmida (Peris, 1883} completed. 

^ The TrUTGls of Ihn the Atabie text with * French trunshuba^ 

bflve been published (puis, 1874—1879} by Dcfr^eiry m 4 SongnitiettK The 
Fenian Gefigraphy bf Hamd Allah M asLmwfl (the text of Uic 
fw lithographed at Bombay in J31J (1894)^ uid the €vm£dftA is quoted fi^oin 
the British Mu se um us, nambered Add^ MSS, Add* 7630 and ^enoa 

690 havin| been coUated, Part of the hu now been printed, with u 

French tTanslation, by M, J. Goj^tin ^Farii, 1901). 
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(XVorld Display er) by the celebrated bibliographer yaj} 
Khalfah^ 

For elucidating points of detail the works of many of the 
Arab historians arc of primary importance. By earlier writers 
history and geography were often treated of bi one and the same 
work- An instance of this is the /A? written by 

Bal^dhurt, and dating from the middle of the 3rd (^th) century. 
It describes in tiimi east and west^ all the conquests of the 
Moslems^ and is of great interest as showing the state of the 
country when Islam first became the dominant creed. Of the 
chrcnicleSp besides the History written by Ya% 0 bl, already 
mendonefk there i^ dating from the 3rd (9th) century, the work 
of I bn Mashkuwayh^ of which the Sixth Section only has been 
printed- The annals of Hamzah of Isfah^ written in the middle 
of the 4th (loth) century, likewise giVe useful informaEion^ and 
though of course composed in Arabic, ^^he w'ork was evidently 
based on many Persian books, now lost, and it relates facts of 
which we should otherwise be ignoranL 

The most complete, however^ of the Arabic chronicles, down 
to the beginning of the 4lh (roth) century, at which date he 
flourished, is that of Tabad, and his work is for geography a primary 
authority. For later Abbasid history Ibn^al-Athfr has to be relied 
upon; also the entertaining summary of Moslem history generally 
known by the name of Fathr!. The of Ibn 

KhaJdOn is often of use to supplement the meagre chronicle of 
Ibn-al-Athlr; and the great Bwgrafhkai I^ktwnaty of I bn 
Khallikin occasionally adds details. These authors aU wrote in 
Arabic, 1 n Persian the two histories called the and 

the respectively by Mirkhwindand by Khw^ndamfr 

^ The PerRiin test of the hidtory of TlmCir by ®A 11 of Yaxd, known as the 
b pablished m [he BiblidElveCA IndicBL (CalcuRA, 1^87). 
A Ff^ch [raatiluiofi tailed di Tim&^ wms pnblkhod (PArii> 

1711J, by Pciis de Ia Cnniaf. Ha&x AbfiL nisls ocily la manuscript % the Ohc 
quoted ii that of Lhc British htnscum, numbcFcd Or. i ^77. The Turk bb [ext 
of the yaAdft JdvmA was priated in CoD&tsntiaoptc ia 1145 (1733)1 by rbrUdOi 
Efendt, aehI a LAtin tranitation of part of this work was published by 
M, Norberg (Lund, 1818). The Tbrkl text, with a French ljaa£lat]H 3 n, of the 
History of the Mongols^ by Abn^l^lihiz!, has been puhlisfaed by BarOn 
Detnaaisons (St Petersburg, 1871J. 

LcS. 
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his grandsofip must be mentiDnedp for especial)? in the Peisian 
provinces both these works give valuable geogniphical information. 
Two other Persian chronicles, relating to the SaljCik dynasties in 
Asia Minor and in Kimndnp are likewise of Importancep and are 
more than once quoted in the following pagcs^ being referred to 
under the names of the chroniclers Ibn Bibi» and Ibn lbtahfm\ 
To complete our survey^ a few pages in conclusion of this 
preliminary chapter may be devoted to some general remarks 
on the ptaoe-names which occur in the folio wing chapters;* and are 
sec down on the maps. In the two provinces of Mesopotamia 
the great majority of the place-names are notably either Arabic or 
Aramaic, this last having been the common language of the 
people here, prior to the Moslem conquest, llie .Arabic names 
of towm generally havct or had, a meaning* as for instance 
Al-KEifah, Al-Basrah* and Wa3i|. The Aramaic names, as a rule, 
ate easily tecognisable by their form, and by the termination in 
long i* for example Jabultij and the meaning of these loo is 
generally not far to seek: c.g, ^Aboiti, ‘ the passage^ or crossing 
place/ marking a bridge of boats ^ and Bajisra, which k equiv'alent 

* The teiS of BaHdliuJl Jm bttn edited by Pmfesfi^ir De Gflejc (^Leydcn, 
1866)- He has also given tii Itll lUa^hkutAnyh, the biUer pan of hk 

Fr&iwunca Ara&U&^u/n (Leyden, i8ji). The HhtOfy by 

HajniaJi of filaMn lia$ been edited (with a La|ja tra4isliiiidli) by L M. E- 
Gatlwaldt (Leipiig, 1844L The nua]erTHi!t volumes of ihe :gfcai Chronicle of 
Tablirl hav4 beem publbibcd^ In ihicc icricis uiidcr the editonbip of Piofessor 
De Goeje (Leyden, 1S79—1901J. The Cluotiiclc of Ibn-nJ-Atblr k edited by 
Tornberg (Leyden, 1867 —1876). F^khil* more ofwrcclly cmnied Ibn-at- 
Tiktaki* bas b™ edited by AJitwajidt (Gotho, 186a). Gf Ibn Kbaidda* 
the tejLl quoled 11 that printed aI £iul% la J184 (l8&7|: the te^l of Ibn 
Kh^likkiia has beea edited by Wuslcnfeld (Gottingen* rSjjJ* and an Bti^lisb 
tnuulatioD waa made by De Slanc, for the Oriental Tnuidatlofl Fund (London^ 
1843}. The referuiECfi la ihe PergiiJ! leitls of thehUtories hy ^Itrkbwand (or 
Andfkhwindl alvd by Khwandamlr Jiie Id ihe lithographed edkiooj, ■ pahlkhed 
in Pomboy, of the in 1166 (zS^o), and of‘the 

in 1173 (s8S7}- The two SoJjak chiDiucIcf aie edited by Professor Houtsinn 
in tdIs. J and |V of hit de relAiifi d Ptlitt^e dtj 

(Lcydea, 1886—1903). The fini of ihcK ts bj Ibn Iheihttn (olhenrbe called 
Muhammad Ibrahhn, Or Mubammad ibn Ihc^lm), who Hoarished about the 
year j033 (c6z6) ^ and tbc second chioiucle is by Ibn Bfbl'* who mote al;«aL 
680 (r j&r)- See also an artide by Profevtor Houtstna in the Zeit^ 

Afwy. C^iL iSSf, p. 36a. 
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to the Arabic Bayi-al-Ji&rp meartmg * bridge-house/ Older Persian 
names like Baghd^dj ' the god^given place/ are rare ; and here 
and there a Greek name sunives, as for instance Al-Ubullahj 
representing Apologos. 

The Greek province ot Asia Minorp as already saidp only 
became Moslem land after the Saljuk conquestt in the lauer half 
of the 5ih (i ith) century ; and hence the Greek names are often 
known to us in imto fomis, an earlier (Arabic) at'ni a later 
(Turkish); aSp for example, Scleucia given first as Saluklyab, 
later as Selefkeh j and Heraclia which we find at first as Htralflah, 
and in more modem limes as Artkiiyah, After the Saljfik 
occupation of the country and the subsetiuent Ottoman supremacy, 
Turkish names natiimlly come to supplant the earlier Greek 
nomenclature; but in the matter of orthc^raphy it must be 
remembercfd that the Arabic alphabet is quite as foreign to 
Turkish as it is to Greek, hence Turkish words (as every Turkish 
dictionary shows) often have alternative spellings, and the place- 
names are in like case. Thus we find both Kar^ Hi^ and 
Karah ; Karah-sf and Karisi; Kuramin and Karaman, 

with many other eitamples. 

IjMkingover the maps of the Persian provinces, it is striking 
how f(*w names there are of Arabic origin. \Yith the exception 
of Maraghah in Adharbayjan, and the hamlet of Bayza (Al Baydi, 
"the white town') in F3j-s, there is hardly an Arabic town name 
to be met with. The Moslems indeed changed liide or nothing 
when they look over the Sassanian kingdom ^ Vcr>' often villages 
and post-stations had names taken from some natural and notable 
object; as for example Myrtle village, Camel village* and Salt 
village; which in Persian were called Dih Murd, Dih Oshturin^ 
and Dih Namak- These names the Arab geographers constantly 

* Ii Jmi becji renuirked that m ■!! Spajn, wh™ ricti ciiies 

«bcHmdei;l. there only one that beers m Arabic ndme. to wit the pOJ-t ctf 
AlnicTLiH for Al-MDHydh, Uhc VVutdi Tower,* A pldfC-kiAaiE like CaLilayqil. 
which might be leken for mradicr inslMnce, is not pritnATily ibc niime givt;cv 
to the /ffUTHf but was only the fortress—AW'af JoVs C^Lte—helow 

which a lown afterwards spr^n^ up In many esses the original ]l»rian, 
Roman, or VE&igoihic fof lack of documents unknown; os for Iri^Exnnc 

in the ease of GraMiin, Mufalis muftmiiiSi Ihie wrnc remark* apply lo Persia, 
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translatep and in ihdr pages we find the above^ for inamnee, given 
as Karyat-al-As, Kar>'at-al-Jamal, and Karyat-al-Milb, but there is 
every rea^n to believe that in Persia, at all timea, the Persian 
name was in use; in other words it is here, as with us^ when we 
speak of the Black Forest (Schwarz-Wald) or the Cape of Good 
Hope, such names likewise commonly varying on the maps^, and 
m books, according to the language of the speaker. 

It will be observed that we have sometimes in the Arabic lists 
the name of a post-stage, in Arabic, of which the Persian equivalent 
has not come down to us; e.g. in the case of Ris al-Kalb^ 
* Deigns Head/ possibly the place later called Samnan. Also 
occasionally the Arabs gave a nickname to a Persian town, and 
both names continued simuitaneousiy in use; as for instance 
Kanguvdr, which from the stealing of their mules here the early 
Moslems had called Kaspal-Lu?A^ * Robber Castle *; but Per^an 
Kanguvar has in the end survived the Arab nickname. Even 
when the Moslem conquerors founded a new provinck] capital as 
was the case with Shlriz, which soon came to eclipse the older 
Is^khr (Persepolis), they seem to ha%e taken and perpetuated in 
the new town the name of the OTigiiial Persian village The 
origin and etymology of the name Shirans* like many others, 
appears to be unattainable, for unfortunately the geography of the 
old Sassanian kingdom is almost entirely unknown to us. 

"rhe pronunciation of names, as is natural, varied with the 
lapse of time; Turayihlth becomes Tui^hk: Hamadhan is in 
later books spelt Hamadin^; further there was evidently an 
Arabic and a Persian pronunciation (or spelling] of the same 
name comemporaneously current, thus Arabic K^hln is written 
K^hin in Persian, Sdhik appears later as Ch^ik, and 
^h^tniyan is Chaghiniym Then again, as the Arabic grammar 
demanded tri~consonantal roois^ the Persiaii Bam had to be 
written in Arabic B&mm, and Kum Kumm; but this was merely 
to suit the rules of Ambic orthography^ and the doubled final 

1 It k ta b« ranork^d tliat the whkh the naodcm PcruAin pirofic^nee w 
^e-E- AtwhiyjinF wrilltil Adharbdyiiii), was apparentj smnrtiiBe giviti 

^htl V souml h Ehii« Hiunflidkin is nvw cALIcd Jlamadaiv, never pianobneed 
Irt Peisian the Al«Nc ttt hii| mS alwijrs, pronouac^l 

If, ty. KaiwIfiTif Raivti^. 
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consonant was never tn use in the Persian- In some cases a 
name would fall into disuse for some unknonn reason^ to be 
replaced by another namcp but Persian like the first j an instance 
ocetirs in Kirm^in or Kirmtstni later known as KirmAnshdhdnp 
shortened to Klrminshah at the present day. But we are alike 
ignorant of the true import of these naines^ and the cause of the 
change. 

In the matter of the prefiicing of the Arabic article AF to 
place-names^ the usage appears to be eirtremely arbitral^. The 
strict grammatical rule appears to be that the article is only 
prefixed to Arabic, not to foreign names. This rule^ however* 
never was kept ; for instance in Mesopotamia, where most of the 
names were of course of Semitic origiOj the Tigris is always named 
Dijbh {without the artide)* but the Euphrates is AhFurat, though 
this last is like the first a foreign word*. In the Persian provinces^ 
the tendency was, with tl^e lapse of time, to drop the x 4 rabic 
article, c.g. {Arabic) As-Sirajan becomes (Persian) Sirj^n. The 
usage however is quite arbitrary, for no explanation can be given 
why the andent Rhages-should be invariably called by the Arabs 
Ar-Ray, while Jay, the old name for one part of IsfahiHt is always 
given without the atticle' 

H^e Arabs w'ere somewhat poverty-stricken in the matter of 
their nomenclature, and the lack is cause of much confusion. 
With them the capital of a province* ^is a rule, may be called 
by the name of the province, even when it has a name of 
its own; thus Damascus still is commouly known as xAsh-Shim, 
^(the capital of} Syria and ZaianJ, the chief town of Sijist^n, was 

^ Thuii wr have AI-UhciElflh (onorigbuLL Ciwk luiqe] with the article, aivd 
a number of other inttances occur. Llarely Arab towns SDsnetimes took I tie 
arflclvi MrncLlmea not; e.g. AUKAfoii, said to mcoD ^thc (city of [he) Reed^ 
hkils *; bat on the caher hand, Vrish, ' the Middlerfown,- is always written 
without [he article, thoiogh here too it would hav? setmed e4[iuily appropriate. 

^ How Kinie any nilc holds is shoiATi hy the of Jiddah, the port of 
^Iccca, given both Ai Juddah^ aod an Al^Juddah by all the earlier writers. 
In the foliowii^ where a places name coinmonly OCCars in the Arabic 

authors pneceded by the art^le, thi^ is, on first mcnlion, so given. Sub¬ 
sequently, howevirr, when the namt; U repealed, for [he sake of btevity, and 
hs the maps fnr distinctness, tbc article i general rule onutted. Tlie use 
or dUuse of the article varies wilh the dififeienr Amb geographers, and like 
tbeir spelling of foreign name* ia the reverse of consistent. 
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morf often known simply as Sijist^n, for Madlnat'Sijist^^ ^the 
City* of that province- From this usage nmch confusion 
natucally ames when the province had two capitals. This for 
exampk is the case with the Kirniin province^ where the name 
Kirmln [sd/iai the earlier bcwks stajid:s for the hrst 

capital Sirjin, and in later times for the present city of Kinn^ji, a 
totally difFerent town, which only became the capital when ^irjan 
had gone to ruin. Also, on comparing together the maps, aa 
deduced from the statements of the medieval geographers, with 
the map of the present dayp it will often be found that the name 
of a lost city has been preserved in the modern district ■ thus of 
the lost Strain cityp for example, the name is still met with in the 
modem Sirj^ district i the same is the case with both Bardasfr 
and Jtnjft, formerly each the name of an important toim, now 
only preserved in the district. In short the district and its chief 
city being alw-aya, possiblyj, known by the same name;, cither one 
or the other with the lapse of time might become ot ^>lete. 
Hence* and conversely to the foregoing examples, the name 
of the older Aiad^n district is now given to the little town 
known as Amdiln,, which of old was called Khuvar (of Ray). 

In physical geography the Arab nomenclature was not rick 
Single aod notable mountain peaks generally had proper names 
(e.g- Damavand, Alvand)* but as a rule no chain of mountains 
had any parttcubr designation. The great Taurus range shutting 
off the Byzantine lands was often (and incorrectly) refcrTtsl to 
as the Jabal Lukkitm, hut this is properly only one moun^ 
tain group of the Anti-Taurus; and the very notable range of 
the Alburz, dividing off the high Persian plateau from the 
Caspian, has, with the Arab geographers, no common term for its 
long chain of peaks. The great lakes generally had each its 
special name (e-g. hlahlilO, Zorah, and ChTchastX but more 
commonly the lake was known by the name of the principal 
town on its shores ; as for example the Urmiyah lake, and the lake 
of Van also called after Arjfsh. Seas were even less distinctively 
oamedt being referred to by a variety of appellations, taken from 
the provinces or chief towns on their coasts. Thus the Caspian 
was indifferently termed the Sea of Tabarist^n, or of C!lin, or of 
Jurj^* also of BIkOj and it was ktterly known as the Khazar 
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Sea+ from the kingdom of the Kha^ars which in the earlier 
tniddle-ages lay to the northward of it In a similar way the Aral 
was known as the Sea of Khwaiizni, and the Persian Gulf as the 
Sea of Fira, 

In conclusion it is to be understocx! that only a selecdon from 
our authorities is given in the following chapters; the number of 
towns and villages^ the names of which are reported as being 
situated in this or that province^ is very great, certainly more 
than double the sum catalogued in the index of the present work. 
But where the site could not even approximately be hxe<h the 
meire name, one in a list, has been omitted. In regard to the 
maps, these^ it will be noted, are simply diagrams to illustrate the 
text, and they do not show the country as it was at any one 
particular epoch. Thus towns, which in fact succeeded one another, 
are often marked as though existing at one and the same time, but 
the text will duly explain whether this was^ or was not the case^ 

’ Perhaps some apotogy is diiLC for ihd LnoniinBlc nunibcr af 
vhkh crowd ihe foAinoics of the followiiva pagps; thniigh ddubtless by the 
Mudeni, wkhiiig to verify 3 fact, this wi]Liw>t be cxruntcU as a ^uU- All, Pr 
acnCn tseemed ihc only course. The Moslem writers^ Arabs, Persiuis and 
Turks, 04 h well known, arc the grenrest pU^risds in all literature, nzid seldcui 
ackrvowledge their indebiednM- Oa the other hftiiU, each geographer or 
hUEorian geaetolly Addi wmtthing of his own eo what he coplct (unackuow^ 
ledgedl from a prttlecessor, xnd oft?n by combining many auihonii» 

Mmpi of iofOTtoatlon are obtained dcfiniicly lo Hibstimt^e a fact or fix 
a po^ition-^ As jut Instance 1 may quote the ose of the not very Important 
tow n of Khurkdn. tn the l|>^mis province. Nothing nuch is known of It. but 
it seemed not ahimpoirtant |o mark thnE lb is Khnrkan of KDmis, though now 
disappeared from the map,, was lo be kept Separate from the like-vm [ten uiime 
(in Arabic) of Kharrakan in the JiMI piOvinceH All that IS known of Ebe 
KumLs town is i|s pcrsiuoc ; but lO Ebis, (l) ^^iivlnl has to be cited, who 
says the town Bto«l four leagues from Bislam; |o which information (a) Vikflt 
adds the fact that il snaod Oft the road Rolng to Astnrabad * while Mustuwf! 
further Eells US that In Ms day KhorkaD was on important village with a saint's 
tomb, and plenElful water )Utpfdy+ twuce it was tMt a. mere post-stalion. Yet to 
reccml oH this, wbkb amounts to bo little, thrcE aathors have Id be quoted., 
with jcferenoes to ibeir works, in ibe footnote. 
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Til« diTinon cf MewpotifflM, Xofthtra juid SooEbcm. nf Bsh^lMiii. 

Chuiet in tKe ewirsQ uf the Euptmlcs and Tigris. The ifrication 

iMali. Baghdid, Mad^in and the Cilics or the Ti^ thence dam to 


The great plain qf Mesqfxstamia, through which the Euphrates 
and the 'J'igris take their course, is divided hy nature into two 
jwrts. The northern half (the ancient kingdom of .Assyria) con- 
sisis mostly of pasture lands covering a stony plain; the southern 
half (the ancient Babylonia) is a rich alluvia] country, where the 
date palm flourishes and the Land is watered artiheiaUy by irrj- 
gaiion channels, and this for its exceeding fertility was accounted, 
throughout the East, as one of the lour earthly paradises. The 
Arabs called the northern half of Mesopotamia Al-JaArah, ‘ the 
Island,’ the southern half was known as . 41 -Trik, meaning 'the 
Clifl’’ or ‘Short,’ but it is doubtful how this term came originally 
to be applied; possibly h represents an older name, now lost, or it 
was used originaily in a different sense. The alluvial plain was also 
commonly known to the Arabs under the name of As^wid, ‘the 
Black Gronnd,' and by extension As-Sawad is frequently used as 

synonymous with Al-’lrik. thus coming to mean the whole province 
of Babylonia'. 

The frontier between ‘Itik and Jaaltah van'ed at different 
cqiochs. By the earlier Arab geographets the limit generally 


‘ Itt its ureans ‘ die Dbtriel ’ rauiid e city, w* 

tow tto Sawad of Eietidid. o/ Kibl,. of Ba,«dl fr«iL.ei,tl, empJaved ta 
d^dgnolc rspecEively the envimnj er Ehcs4 cities. r- j 
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coindd^ with a Ipm going north from Anbir on the Euphrates to 
Takrii on the Tigris, both dries being reckoned as of 
Later authorities make the Line go atmost due west from Takrlt, 
so as to incLude in ‘Irak many of the towns on the Euphrates to 
the north of Anb^; this^ physically, is the more natural division 
between the two provinces, and it crosses the Euphrates below 
"Anah, where the river makes a great bend to the southward. The 
Euphrates was known to the Arabs as Al-Fur^t; the Tigris they 
called DijUh (without the article)i a name which occurs in the 
Targums as corresponding to the latter part of 

the form under which the Tigris is mentioned in the book of 
Cenesis. When the Moslems conquered Tr^ in the middle of 
the fst (7th) centuf)' Ctesiphon, which they called Madiin, on'the 
Tigris, was the chief city of the province, and the winter capital 
of the Sassanian kings. The Arabs^ however^ required dries for 
their own people, also to serve as standing campus and three were 
before long founded* namely, Kufah, Ba-^rah, and Wasib which 
rapidly grew to be the chief towns of the riew Moslem province, 
Kijfah and Basrah more particularly being the twin capitals of 
Trih during the Omayyad Caliphate ^ 

With the change of dynasty from the Omayyads to the 
Abbasids a new capital of the empire was required, and the 
second Abbasid Caliph founded Baghdad on the Tigris some 
miles above Cteslphoo {Maddin). Baghdad soon eclipsed all the 
recent glories of Damascus under the Omayyads, becoming the 
metropolis of the Abbasid Caliphate, and nalurally also the 
capital city of which province now rose to be the heart 

and centre of the Moslem enaptre in the east. 

During the middle-ages the physical conditions in Trak were 
entirely diderent from whai they are now, by reason of the 
great changes which have come to pass in the courses of the 

* M sjch Kiifah and Basrab were kne^wn as AU+lri^ia (inilgarly Al- 
^Ifakayn}, m£afiing ‘the IWO c^pilab of Ae a Jatcr d^E?, however, 

when Kufdi 9 iIk 1 had losi th«r ihc EtMne .^I'^lrakayn 

or *the two came Eo be uwd ipcortedly, AS though meaJ^Lftjt [he two 

af nAtnely Anibioji and Per^utn the lUEcr JitaAling for 

I he piDvinp? of Al-Jibdl, buE Ehis will be mors pArEkuUrly explained in 
Chapter XIIL 
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Euphrates and Tigris, and the consequent ruin of the numerous 
irrigation canals which^ under the earlier Caliphs, made 'fr^ a 
very Garden of Eden for fertility. At the present day, the Tigris^ 
following a winding course in a direction mainly south-east, is 
joined at a point about 250 miles [as the crow hies) below Baghdad 
by the waters of the Euphrates ai Kumah. The combined rivers^ 
now known as the Sha^^-al 'Arab (the Arab ^stream), thence flow 
Out to the Persian Gull by a broad channel or tidal estuary 
measuring in length about a hundred miles In a direct line- This 
is what the modem map shows \ but in early Mosletu times^ and,, 
a-Si will be demonstrated, in ah probability as late as the middle 
of the ] oth (r6th) century, the Tigris^ when It came about a hundred 
miles below Baghdad, turned off south, from what is its present bed, 
flowing down by the channel now known as the Shatt-at*f:{ayy (the 
Snake Stream) to Wasi^. This city occupied both banks of the 
river, and the Tigris some 6o miles below W^|, after expending 
most of its waters by irrigation channels, Anally spread out and 
became lost in the Gre^at Swamp. 

Throughout the middlc'^es the Great Swamp, which covered 
an area 50 miles across, and very nearly zoo miles in length, 
came down to the immediate neighbourhood of Basrah. At 
its north-wesEern end the swamp received the waters of the 
Euphrates a few miles to the south of Kfiifah; for the main channel 
of the Euphrates was in those days the Khfah arm of the river, that 
which flows by l^itlah (now the main stream) being then only a 
great irrigation canal, called the Nabr S£ir 4 , Along the northern 
edge of the lower part of the Great Swamp a line of lagorms, 
connected by open channels, made navigation possible; boats 
passing where the Tigris entered the swamp at Al-i^afr, to where 
(near modem Kurnah) the swamp surcharged by the waters of 
both Euphrates and 'J'igris drained out hy the Abu-bAsad canal 
into the head of the estuary of the Shat^-al-*Arab, By this water¬ 
way cargo-boats went down without difficulty from Baghddd to 
Ba-sraht which last, the seaport of Baghdikl, lay at the end of 
a short canal, leading west out of the tidal estuary^the Blind 
Tigris as the Shau-al-^Arab was then more commonly called. 

The present course of the Tigris, as shown on the modem 
map, keeps to the eastward of the Shati al-Hayy channel, turning 



off at the village now known as which stands for 

the rnediuvaL Madbaray^; and this, die present channel down 
to Kumahp was also apparently that occupied by the river 
during the period of the Sassanian monarchy^ when the Great 
Swampp described by the Arab geographers^ did not as yet 
e>dst. The historian Baladhiir! dates the origin of the swamp as 
far back as the reign of KuMdh the Sassanian king who reigned 
near the end of the 5lh century a-P, In hb day the dykes 
existing along the Tigris channel as it then ranp having been 
for many years neglecledp the waters suddenly rose, and pouring 
through a number of breaches^ flooded all the low-lying lands to 
the south and south-west During die reign of AnO^shirwan the 
Justp son and successor of Kubadh, the dykes were partiahy 
repaired and the lands brought back under cultivation; but 
under Khusraw ParwtE, the contemporary of the prophet 
Mub^rnrinad, and in about the year 7 or S after the hlight 
the Euphrates and the Tigris again rosup and in 
such flood as had never before heen seen. Both rivers burit 
their dykes in innumerable places^ and finally laid all the sur¬ 
rounding country under water. According to Bal^dhurl King 
Parwfz himstrlfT when too late; superintended the re'setdng of 
the dykest sparing neither treasure nor men's ‘indeed he 

crucified in one day forty dyke-men^ at a certain breach (Bahtdhuri 
reports)^ and yet was unable to master the flood-" The waters 
couM in no wise be got backp and the swamps thus formed 
became permanent; for during the succeeding years of anarchy 
and when the Moslem armies began to overrun Mesopotamia 
and the Sassanian monarchy perishodp the dykes^ such as still 
existed^ naturally remained uncared for, *and breaches came 
in all the embankmenii* for none gave heed^ and the Dihkins 
(namely the Persian nobles* who were the Landlords) were power¬ 
less to repair the dykesp so that the swamps every way lengthened 
and w'iduned," 

The above well accounts for the fonnation of the Great 
Swampp and ibn Rustah refers to this qxjch, under the last 
Sassaniarfs, the first great shifting of the Tigris from the 
eastern channel, beyond Mldhar^y^ to the western channel 
(the Shatf-al-Hayy) which passed down through the site sub- 
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sequently occupied by the Moslent city of WJsiL This change, 
says Ibn Rustah^ had turned all the country bordering the older 
eastern course inio a desert^ and so it remained in the 3rd (9th) 
century tvhen he wrote. He then describes the bach^waterj six 
leagues Jong (above Kiimah)^ which ran up north to ^Abdasl and 
Madh^r, where the channel was stopped by a dam ^ this being 
evidently the last reach of the former, and presentj eastern course 
of the TignSr Ibn Rustah static that the dam, which in his time 
stopped all navigation above this point, had not existed in 
Sassanian days, when the channel was still open north of ^Abdasl 
and Madhir right up to where this rejoined the Tigris course (of 
his day) in the district north of Wdsi't (at MadhariyA), whence up 
stream the river was dear to Maddin. He continues:—'and of 
old, seagoing ships sailing in from India came up the Tigris 
(estuary, of the Later) Basmh^ and thence could attain to Mad^in 
(Ctesiphon), for sailing on they came out above {the present) 
Fam-a^Silb into the Tigris reach of (the river below where, in 
later times, was) Baghdad/ 

The lower Tigris ai the present day, therefore, flows in the 
bed which, in the main, it had followed during Sassanian times. 
But during all the centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate it poured 
into the swamps down the w^estem channel past Wisi^^ and the 
question arises—when did the change back 10 the present eastern 
channel take place? The answer is that doubtless the change 
was brought about gradually, and from the silting up of the 
western arm; in any case, all our Moslem authorities, down to 
the age of llmOr and the beginning of the 9th {isth) century, 
describe the lower Tigris as still passing through W^it, this fact 
being conflrmed by Hafi? Abril writing in S20 (1417). One of the 
first travellers to speak of the eastern arm as the navigable channel, 
was John Newberie, who in 15S1, after visidng Baghdad, went down 
by boat in six days to Easrah, passing on the fifth day Kumah, ‘a 
castle which standeth upon the pKiini where the river Furro 
(Euphrates) and the river of Bagdct (the Tigris) doe meet/ In 
the following century the Frenchman Tavernier made the same 
journey down the Tigris, He left Baghdad in February 1652^ 
and he states that at some considerable distance below this city 
the Tigris divided into two branches. The western channel (that 
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by WAsit) was in his time no more navigable^ but it ran—as be 
expresses it—Wens la poinle de la M^sopotamie/ 'rhe French 
tfaveUer followed In his boat the present eastern thannelt which 
took its course "le long de fancienne Chaldee," after leaving 
(Kyt-al‘)*Amirahj and just before coming to Basrah he passed 
Kurnah where, be says, the Tigris and Euphrates joined their 
streams'. 

The existence of the Great Swarnp^ and the consequent change 
in the courses of both Euphrates and Tigris^ is the chief matter 
of note in the physical condition of I^wer Mesopotamia during the 
Caliphate ^ but of almost equal importance was the system of can^isa- 
lion inherited by the Arabs when, after the conquest, they took over 
the country from the Persians. Briedy^ as already stated» we hnd 
that all north of the swamp, and between the two rivers, was 
then traversed, like the bats of a gridiron, by a succession of canals 
which drained eastward into the Tigris i while east of the Tigris a 
canal, sco miles in length, called the Nahrawdn, starring from below 
Takrit and re-entering the river fifty miles north of effected 

the irrigation of the lands on the further or Persian side of the Tigris. 
The details of this great system of wTtterways will be CKplained more 
fully in due course, but a glance at the accompanying map, drawn 

^ BaJiadIhuri, 1393. T. R. 94. Yak. L 669^ In 1581 John Fldredwenl down 
fmm to and il&O dtsenbes haw icnic day^s joamey bcFoiv 

the latter place ‘the two rivcis at Tigm and EuphiaCea meej, and there 
stmidclh e cufitle caHed Curtia': see hb voyage in Hakluyt, 
A^avM^a/iimT (Glasgow, I904J^ vL aJao 3^1, lor in 1563 C;*saT Frederick 
hud nude the snaffle jorumcy and speaks of ‘ Ehe caslie of Coma ^ in sli^bt 
E cuns. For the voyage of John Jfftwberie, rfe /Vnr/fcar, /fi$ /hVgrimei (folio, 
ifrlS—i4ir, 141 a; Six £ii df /. A SlHVrtiPfr (UtrechE, 

I jn), L Other travellers do not afford cmj dcttilMl inFomalioti. The 

eBrilesl menEion of ihe wnlcm (prsenE) Tigris ami ga navigable appeen lo be 
the anonyiiKMU Fontigaeie ttavcller, a Copy of who^ manuscript is in the 
possession of Major M. Hume (sec Tkr for March a3rd, 190I1 

p^ who speaks of the casUe {af ]>umih) Ui leagues aticive Biqrmh where 

the Euphrates and Tigris flowed logellief. Ha voyage from mlenml evidence 
must have been made in abcnE the year The condasion iherefore 

app^rv to be that, from the time of Muhanamad^ and daring the nine follow- 
ing cento rie% the Tigrifi took the western azm down lo the swan)pi; afterwards, 
in ihe early port of the jtfth cenlary JL IX, cboi^^g back mlo the easteni 
dunnef which it bid followed in Si^anian times before the rise at IgiaDi, and 
which lls nuEn stmuxi Hov foUows ni the present day^ 
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up f;rom the accounts of contempomiy autboritJes, shows how the 
man'eilous fertility of during Abbasid times was due to a 
strict economy of the water supply; and that while nearly all the land 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris was irrigated by the waters of 
the Euphrates led ofiT through canals flowing eastward^ the lands 
along the left bank of the TigriSi and towards the fooi-hills of 
the Persian highlands* were made fertile by the cainals of the 
Nahraw'in, which ecDnomtcally distributed the surplus wTrters of 
the Tigris to the eastward, and caught the flood of the numerous 
streams flowing down from the mountains of Kurdistan. 

'Ehc topography of Baghdad has been dealt with in a previtjus 
volume ^ and all that is necessary in this place is to summarise the 
most important facts, in order to make clear the position of the 
Abbasid capital among the other cities of Mralj, and explain the 
details of the road system (already referred to in Chapter I) of 
which Baghdid was the central point. 

The flret of the great canals which ran from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris was the Nahr and just above where its waters 

flowed out into the latter river, the Caliph Mansflr about the year 
1+5 Bound city* which became the nucleus of 

Baghdad. The Round city had four equidi^nt gates lying one 
Arab mile apart each from the other, and from every gate went 
a high road^ Great suburbs were in time built on these fourroads^ 
and these before long came to be incorporated in the circuit of 
the great metropolis. The four gates of the Round city were 
(1) the Ba-smb C^ate to the S,E, opening on the suburbs along the 
Tigris bank where the v'arious branches of the -Isa canal flowed 
out; (i) the Kilfah Gate to the S.W, opening on the high road 

i (Oxfoid* 1900), ll U lo bi itoEcd 

tlias iM nimlber of distrivti, towiut* And villages in ^Irik of whkh in forma lion 
tfifci come down k very gwat. And a volume would be needed (o i^porl All that 
\i kni?wii of tliis, the -capiUll pmvinee of the Abbasids, Thq amp oorutnicted 
fnir the on Ibfl Smpinn {/ettr. jiIjm/. S 4 t, i^jj, p, given 

ail the places lyi^g on the rivers and canals, bnl this does not cKhao^t the list* 
and ihe reader TfliJ be referred to the work df ProfcMor NL Streak, Dtra/i^ 
Loitdukafi ( Lej^detr, IK for fuller details, which U k Unpossible 

%G find place fc>r In die prNOt ehuplef. 

* mcajis bolh ^canai' and ■river' in Arabic; "lisi was the natne of 

the Abbasid prince who dog Ike canaLL 
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going south, which was the Pilgrim road to Mecca; (3) die Syrian 
Gate to the N-W* where the high road branched left to Anb^r on 
the Euphrates, and right to the towns on the western Tigris bank 
north of Baghtldd; and (4) the Khurdsdn Gate leading to the 
main bridge of boats for crossing the river. By this bridge East 
Baghdad was reached^ at first known as the Camp of Mabdi^ son 
and successor of the Caliph Mansiiri and Mahdi built his palace 
here, also founding the great Friday Mo£t|ije of East BaghddcL 
The settlement on the east side was divided into three quarters, 
that rnsiT the bridge head was known as the Ru^ah quarter, the 
Shammislyah quarter lay above it along the river bank^ and the 
Mukharrim quarter below it. These three quarters of East 
Baghd^ were surrounderd by a semkircutar wall, going from the 
river bank above the Shamm^lyah to the river again below the 
Mukharrim ; and across the middle and narrow part of East 
Baghdid went the beginning of the great Khurasan roadr starting 
from the Khurasan Gale of the Round city, and crossing the 
main bridge to the (second) Khura^n Gate of East Baghddd, 
whence, as e.>c plained in the previous chapter, the trunk road went 
east to the limits of the Moslem empire. 

From the Kflfah Gate of the Round city, as already stated, ted 
the KHfah or Pilgrim road, going south, and the great suburb 
which here stretched to a point nearly a league distant from the 
walls of the Round city was known as Karkh. The suburb of 
the Miibnw'wal Gale lay to the westward of the Round city^ being 
reached from both the KOfah Ckiie and the Syrian Gate^ where 
the roads converging fell into the great western high road going 
through the town of Mubaw'wal to An bar. North of the Syrian 
Cate was the lilarblyah quarter (balancing Karkh on the south of 
the Round city), and beyond the Karbtyah and surrounded on 
two sides by a bend in the river were the northern cemeteries of 
West Baghdid, at a later time famous as the K^imayn, and so 
named from the tombs of two of the Shl^h Imirns. 

The city of Baghdad tx^upied the central point of four 
districts, two being on either bank of the Tigris. On the western 
side the Kafrabbul district was north of the 'Isi canal, and 
BddOrayl lay to the south of the same; while on the eastern bank 
the Nahr BOk district was to the north of the Line of the Khurisan 
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road, and KalwMha district to the sOLthward; the town of 
KalwMha standing on the river bank a short distance below the 
southernmost gate of East Baghdad. From Baghdad, as the centra] 
point of the road s^^steni of the empire, two toads (as already said), 
going south and west, bifurcated at the Kflfah Gate of the Round 
city; and two, going north and east, passed through East Baghdad, 
having their starting-point at the further end of the main bridge 
of boati 'S'he southern road, to KUfah (and Mecca), after leaving 
the Suburb of Karkh, came before long to the town of Rarsar, on the 
Nahr Sarsar, the second of the great canals from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, which flowed parallel with the Kahr ‘isi on the 
south, The western or Anblr road turning off at the Kflfah 
Gate, and passing through the suburb of Batdtha, came after 
about a league to the town of .Mubawna| which stood on the 
*isa canal, 'I'he eastern or Khur^sAn road left East Baghdid 
(as already said) at the Khutisdn GatCi north of the Mukharrim 
quarter, and the first town reached was NahrawAn Bridge at the 
crossing of the great canal of this name. Finally, the northern 
road passed through the Shammaslyah quarter to the Baradiin Gate 
of East Baghdad, and shortly came to the town of Baradan lying 
on the east bank of the Tigris; whence^ keeping along the left 
bank of the river, the high road reached SAmarra and the towns 
of northern Mesopotamia. 

During the five centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate the plan 
of Baghdad with its suburbs changed considerably as the city grew 
and in parts fell to ruin. What has -been sketched in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs was the city as it existed in the time of 
HarAn-ar-Rashid. The civil war which broke out after his death 
brought about the ruin of the Round city. In aji (8jfi) the seat 
of the Caliphate was removed to Samarrd, and during the reigns 
of seven Caliphs Baghdad was reduced to the condition of 
a provincial town. When finally in eyj (89*} SaraariA was 
abandoned and the Caliph re-established his court in the old 
capital, it was East Baghdad, where many new palaces came to be 
built, which succeeded to the glories of the Round city, now 
falling more and more-to ruin; and for the next four centuries; 
down to the irivasion of the Mongols, the Caliphs permanently 
esLiblisKed thdr residence on the east banL 
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These palaces of the later Caliphs were btiilt on the land to 
the south of Miikharnm^ the lowest of the three quarter included 
within the wail of East Baghdad as it had existed in the tidie of 
Hinln-ar'Kashid. These three quarters, at the date in question, 
had fallen to ruin, but the new palaces quickly came to be 
surrounded by new suburbs^ which in their turn were before long en^ " 
closed by a great semicircidar u:all- The new wall of East Baghdad, 
including in its circuit a part of the older Mukhatrim, went from 
the river bank above the palaces to the river bank below (adjacent 
to KalwidhflX and it was built by the Caliph Musta^hir in 48^ 
(1095). This was the wall, more than once repaireih which finally 
in 656 (1253) proved impotent to withstand the Mongol attack, 
and the Abbasid Caliphate felL At the present day this ruined 
wall remains, enclosing within its wide circuit the few relics that 
time has left of the city of the Caliphs, and still protecting modem 
Baghdad, which is as heretofore the capital of "IrAt* and the 
residence of its Turkish Governor 

Seven leagues below Baghdad^ and occupying both banks of 
the Tigris, lay AhMaddin, "the Cities,’ as the Arabs called the 
ruins of the twin capitals, Ctesiphon and Strleuda, which had been 
founded under the earlier Seleucids three centuries before Christ- 
Seleuck of the west t^k had received its name from Seleucus 
Kicaton The name of Ciesiphon, which the Arabs give under 
the shortened form of Taysafi^n, is of uncertain etymology; though 
in appearance it is Greek, it probably is a corruption of the 
old Peisian name of the city, for it is not known to us how 
the Sassanians called this capital of their empire*. In 540 a.d. 
An^shirwan the Just had taken Antioch of Syria, with Seleucia 
on the Orontes, and after the fashion of Persian monarchs had 
transported the inhabitants of this Seleucia to his capital at 
Ctesiphon. Here he settled them in a new suburb on the east 
side of the Tigris, opposite therefore to the sice of Seleucia of 

* k haa been pluuibly that Ctesiphan U to be with 

Cofiphu of the bemk at Em (viiL which ky bclweca SATvylun md 

Jcni4al«tD, and wliich in the SepticLgint v«rMoCi h iramed *tht Siktr Cily/ 
AfaJain is maety the Arahio plural of dty'; and 

Would be ihe Chaldee fomi of the Poisliu) name, now lost, of tbc capital of 
the ChofiPMt 


Lb S. 
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Mesopotamia; and this suburb existed when the Arabs conquered 
the country in the following centuiy, being still known as ROmiyah, 
the Roman (or Greek) town, which some report to have been built 
on the plan of Antioch, 

AhMadiliUt according to the Moslem authors, consisted of 
seven cities, whose names, with divers readinf^-s, are duly chronicled; 
but five cities only appear to have been in existence and 
inhabited when Yn'kilhl wrote tn the 3rd (9th) century. These 
were, on the east bank, Al-Madinah-al-'AtiJfab,*’ the Old Town,’ 
corresponding with Ctesiphon, and one mile south of it Asbanbur, 
adjacent to which lay Ramlyah. On the opposite bank of the 
Tigris was Bahurasb, a corruption of Bih^Aidashir—*the good 
town of King Ardashir*—and one league below it was Sab^t, which 
accordmg to YakCbt was called by the Persians Balas 3 bSd. 

The great Sassanian palace, of which the ruins still exist, on the 
eastern bank of theTig^s, was known to the Arabs under the name 
of the Aywln-Kisrd, ‘the Hall of the Chosroes,' and this, accord¬ 
ing to ya’kflbS, stood in Asbanbur;,while another great building 
known as AJ-Ka^ral-Abyad, ‘the White Palace,' was to be seen 
in the Old Town a mile distant to the north. This last, however, 
must have disappeared by the beginrking of the 4th (loih) century, 
for all later authorities give the names of ‘the White Palace,' and 
‘the Hall of the Chosroes' indiffetently to the great arched 
building which to the present day exists here as the sole relic of 
the Sassanian kings. This building had a narrow escape from 
complete destruction in the middle of the and (8th) centuiy, when 
MansOr was founding Baghdad; for the Caliph expressed his 
intention of demolishing the Sassanian palace, and using the 
materials for his new city. His Persian Waar, Khdiid the 
Barmecide, in vain attempted to dissuade him from this act of 
barbarity, but the Caliph was obstinate; the Wazir, however, 
gained his point for, when the order came to be carried into effect 
the demolition was found to be more costly than the materials 
were worth for the new buildings, and the Arch of the Chosroes, 
as Ydkilf it, was left to stand. At a later period much of its 
stone work was carried off for the battlements of the new palace 
of the T&j in East Baghdad, which the Caliph ‘All Muk taf 1 finished 
building in the year 390 (903). 
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In the 4tti (lath) century Madatn, which is at the prefent day 
a cpnrtpkte miti^ was a small and populous town, with a fine 
Friday Mosque dating from the days of the Moslem conquest ^ 
near which stood the tomb of Salman the PeisJanj one of the best 
known Companions of the prophet Muhammad The markets of 
Madain were built of burnt brick and were well provided- In 
the neighbouring Rfltrtsyah, the Caliph MansOr had for a time 
held his court, while at Sabat on the opposite bank MamQn 
had also resided The gmodeur of the ancient palace of the 
Chosroes is a theme on which the Arab geographers relate many 
details, Ya^fibi saj-s that the summit of the great arch is Sq ells 
in height; Yakut refers to the magnificent kilri'bumt bricks^ each 
near an ell in length by somewhat less than a span in width. 
Musiawfk who givei the legendary account of Maddin and its 
palace, reports that in the Sth (rath) century both Madain and 
Riimiyah had come to be uninhabited ruins, though the villages 
opposite, on the western bank, still regained their inhabitants. Of 
these, he adds, the most importani was EahurasSr, already men¬ 
tioned, which Yakfii, who had been there, calls Ar-Ramakin. To 
the south of it lay Zariran* a stage on the Pilgrim road, and to the 
west already mentioned on the sinal, which last 

fell into the Tigris a short distance above Madain. The district 
round Madain, which stretched eastward from the Tigris to the 
Nahrawan canal, was known as Rildhin (Upper and I^wer), of 
which Yikilt names numerous villages, and Mustawfi praises the 
magnificent crops harvested here'. 

Dayr-aJ-'^Alfillj ^the Convent of the (river) I^op,^ is still marked 
on the map, situate on the i£ast bank lo leagues below Madain, 
and the name is descriptive of the I’igris course at this point. It 
was a Christian monastery, suirounded by a low^n of considerable 
size, the latter being counted as the chief city of the district of 
Middle Nahrawdn^ In the town was a Friday Mosque”, standing 

1 Ykb, 3.15, 311. S. 5, I. H. 167. MtiL iia. Yak. L +1^, 416, 
7(iHt 809 : 7^9. 9^9 5 S- 

^ This convenititil, litit oi coaOc isicorrat Icnn tmndaiCS ihe AtMc 
orherwisc reiulcrtd a Great Mosqae. The Mo^ltfEU:^ two 
categorwH of Small {MaijMd) where my me could piay at 

ally tliwei ofieu >eqiikva.lent to a or the * shrine^ Uf place ef 
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at some distance from the mtatrkel place, Ibn Rustah at the close 
of the 3Td (9tli) century describes the toU-bairier which was set 
across the Tigris here, and kept closed by the officer of the 
customsv He wtiics:—'the toll-bar (Al-Afnastr) is the name 
given to the places on the Tigris where two boats have been 
moored on the one bank of the river, opposite two other boats on 
the further bank^ which two likewise are firmly mooredr Then 
across the stream they have carried cableSk the ends being fastened 
on either bank to these boats* and thus ships are prevented from 
passing at night without paying tolL* Mu^addasl in the 4th (loth) 
century refers to iMyr al 'Akf^l as one of the finest cities of this 
region of the river bank, but afterwards the bed of the Tigris 
changed and Yak^lt iiri the 7th (isth) century says that the great 
convent then lay a mile distant from the Tigris^ standing solitary 
in the midst of the pbin. Mustawfi however, in the following 
century Still counts Dayr^Mkfil as a large town h having, he adds, 
a damp climate on account of its surrounding palm^rovcs. 

Also on the east bank, but lying thr^ Leagues above Dayr-al- 
the small town of As-Sfb, for distinction called SSh of 
the BanL Kfiitll, which was noted for its olive-grov^es, and famous 
in history for the battle which took place here in 162 (876), w hen 
Ya'kfib the Safiarid wa^^ defeated by the troops of the Caliph 
Mu'tamid. A short distance below Dayr-al-‘^Akfi| stood the 
monastery of Marmari^ sumamed the Disciple, otherwise called 
Dayr Kunn^ {dr Kunnah), which lay a mile 10 the east of the 
Tigris, and 16 leagues from Baghdad. The historian ShabustI in 


Trurtynlom" of a sainn The ilftiiaI/4 or * pimying-plAce ' was moFC cspcctailr 
thal wMid at nhe services of the great fe^ivixlr^ The Gieat on tbfr 

ocher bajvit was where weekly the PHiiay prayns were said, and the sefxqon 
(4"^u/Az^) preached; fliid it was called Masj id'^l-Jinii% “the ^feMq^^e of ihe 
Confiregalloo icnti* tiften (rflili^lwted by " the Calhedral,* or " CnMlgregalionaJ 
The yf a or (polptn for the Fhdiy 

.Senno») ^lierally is a crilCTkOfl of Ihc she of a town^ or village ; and the fact 
is oflen mentiortiJ<l sych by ihe Arab goognphers; l;U|khr1 for instance 
givrva long iiU of pbecs m which luid, or had not a h1Liiibar~, and this 
cdnic^ to much (he same as if it said that in such aiid such a village, 
in a GiriJtan land^ stood the parish d^urch. At a later niate the tem Masjid^ 
al-J^i* bceame changKl to Mahjid-aJnJui^^ah, meaning +the Friday Jilosque/ 
hut this Ls nut the lila^idl lEsage. 
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the 4th (ioth) century (quoted by describes it as a j^eat 

monastery surrounded by so high and strong a waJl as to be lilte 
a fortress and impregnable. VVilbin the wall were a hundred cells 
for the mqnks^ and the right to a cell ivas only Co be bought for a 
price ranging from two hundred to a thousand dinars (;£^ioo to 
^500), Each cell stood in its own garden* watered by a small 
canal arid planted with fruit trees which produced a crop that 
yearly might be sold for from 50 to 200 dinars to 

Over against Dayr Kunn^, but on the Tigris bank, was the 
small town of A^^flyah^ which Yd[^ilt writes was in his day 
already a min; and opposite this on the western aide lay 
Humckniyah (or Humajmiyah) which is still found on the map* 
two leagues SrE. of Dayr-al-"A|^(iL In the beginning of the 3rd 
(pth) century Hu manly ah was a place of some importance, for 
after the death of the Caliph Amin, his two sons and his mother, 
Zubaydah, widow of Harun-ar-Rashid* were for a time sent to be 
kept in prison here by MamOnj and Yd tilt in the 7 th ([13 th) 
century describes Humaniyah as a large village surrounded by 
well cultivated lands^ 

Jarjaraya, or Jarjajay^ which still exists, lay four leagues S.E. 
of ] )ayr-al-^\j^0L It is described by Muf^ddasl in the 4lh (roih) 
century as having been a large town^ and its Friday Mosque stood 
close to the Tigris* which surrounded the town on iwo stde^. 
Ya'l>ubi writing in the previous centuiy states that its popuLarion 
chiefly consisted of Persian nobles, and it was the capital of the 
district of Low^er Nahrawin. In the 7th (13th) oeuiuiy:, according 
to it was* like most of the towns of the Nahrawdn districts, 

in a slate of complele ruin. On the w'estem bank of the Tigris, 
four leagues below jEujariyap at the ruins now called TaIbNu'man 
stood the town of An-Nu'manlyah* which Yakdt counts as the 
half way stage between Baghdad and WMt. An-Ku'mantyah was 
the capital of the Upper Zab district, its Friday Mosque standing 
in the market place, and Y'a^k^bl adds that near by stood the 
monastery called Dayr Hizkil, where mad people were looked 
after by the monks. Nu^manlyah was celebrated according to 
Ibn Rustah for its looms, where carpels like those of Uirah were 

* I. R. Ykh. 311. Kud. 1^3, Muk. rj^, Mai. Tirn^iA 143, 

Yak, \L 67^, 6S7; tii. ; Iv. Mit. 13^. Ibn-al-Athir, vL loj. 
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manuractured. In thte Sth (14th) ci^ntiiry MustawH still spneaks 
of Nu'mlnfp.h as a dotirisbing town surrounded by datC'groves. 
The small town of Jabbul lay on the eastern hanV, nine leagUi^ 
below jarjaiayi, where I bn Rustab in the 3 rd (9tb) century says 
that there were government bake-houses. It was then a large 
hamlet, hashing a Friday Mosque standing in the market placet 
and Mukaddas! describes it as of the size of I)ayf-al-‘. 4 kill; but 
when Vak^t wrote, Jabbul had sunk to the size of a big village ^ 
The town of MAdhar^yA occupied the position where at the 
present day KilpaI-*Am 4 jah stands, namely at the bifurcation of 
the Shait-al-Hayy from the eastern, and modem bed of the Tigris, 
which now goes thence south-eastward down to Kiimah. Madh- 
ariyd was on the east bank, and in the 3rd (gth) century^ it was 
inhabited by Persian nobles. Here the great Nahraw^ canal flowed 
back into the Tigris ; and immediately below Madbatayi came AJ- 
Mubimk, a town which Jay oppfjsiie Nabr Sabus on the we?itcm 
bank of the Tigds- The town of Nahr Sibus wais at the mouth 
of the canal of this name, which wiU be spoken of later, and this 
was the chief town of the Lower district; it was counted as 
five leagues distar^t from JabbuL On the opposite bankt and 
five leagues down stream, was the Silb canal with the town called 
Fam as-Silb at its 'mouth" or point of origin, which btter 

lay seven leagues above Wisip Fam-a^Silfi town stood on the 
I'igris bank, it had fine markets and a Friday Mosque, according 
to Ibn Rcstah. This place was famous in Moslem history for the 
magnificent palace built here by Hasan ibn Sahl. the Wazir of 
Mamiiin, in which he celebrated the marriage of his daughter 
Bfir^ with the Caliph, spending fiibulous sums in banquets and 
gifts, as will be found chronicled in the pages of Mas'udL 
Fam-ai-Silh afterwards ft 4 l to min^ and Yakut who visited it in 
the ylh (i jtb) century, found the towm and neighbonring villages 
along the canal for the most part uninhabitedV From the tow^ 
of Fatn-as-Silh the buildings of the Great Mo^ue in were 
visible on the southern horizon. 

1 Kikl. Tkb. Jjf, L R. lafi, I«7* Mule, iii. Yak. ii. 33, 54; 
iv, J96, A. P, 305- Msik t4i' 

■ Vkbr lllr Kud. I, R, 187. Yak. ii, 111,9x7; iv. ytas. 

vii, 65 , 
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*1RA^ 

VVIut. Ttie Great Swmnpi. Mulhir and l^uma^+ TSw Sliced Tigfu^ 
Basrah aiHt itji omaUi.. Ubatbh and 'Abhdd^. The T%rti above 
Baghdad. l^arMan. The DujAyt diatiict. 'Ukbiri, HarM^ and 
disfyab. 

Wisi^ the ' middle cityV was so called because it lay equi¬ 
distant (about 50 leagues) from KUlfah, Basrah, and Ahwic. 
It was the chief town of the Kaskai dislnctj and before the 
foundation of Baghdad, as already said, was one of the three 
chief Moslem cities of ^Ir^. 

VVasil was founded about the year £4 (703.) by ffajjaj, the 
famous viceroy of Mesopotamia in the reign of the Omayyad 
Caliph -Abd-al-Malik. The city occupied both banks of the 
Tigris, the two halves being connected by a bridge of boats, and 
there were two Friday Mosques^ one for each half of the city. 
Ya*tObt states that eastern Wisit had been a town before the 
days of l;;lajjaj, and here in the 3rd (9th) century the population 
was still for the most part Persian- In the western half of the 
city stood the Green Palace, built by Uajjij, and called Al-Kubbat 
Al-Khadra, celebrated for its great dome, from ihe summit of 
which Fam-a^ilh seven leagues distant to the north could be 
seen. The lands round Wasi^ were extremely fertile, and iheir 
crops prosisioned Baghdad in time of scarcity; also paying yearly 
into the treasury a million of dirhams (^40,000) from taxes, as 
reported by Ibn I;;!aw)^al, who was at in 35S (969). 

Mui^ddasl states that the mosque in the eastern half of Wlsi| 
likewise was built by tlajjij. The town markets were magnificent 
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and well slacked, also at either end of the bridge of boats were 
two small harbours where boats moored for convenience of 
discharging cargo: 

During the whole period of the Caliphate WAsij continued to 
be one of the most important cities of 4 r^ and apparently the 
eastern quarter was the first to fall to ruin, for K^zwini, who was 
Judge at in the latter half of the 7th (13th) century, spcaJts 
of the town as lying solely on the western Tigris bank. Ibn 
BatA^h, who was here in the early part of the following ceniury^ 
praises the fine buildings of the city, especially a great Madrasah, 
or college, with 300 rooms for students, and Mnstawfi his 
contemporary speaks of the immense palm groves lying round the 
town which made its climate very damp. At the close of the 8th 
(14th) century W^ii is frequently mentioned as a place of 
importance during the various campaigns of Timftr, who kept a 
strong garrison here; but about a century after thiSt as already 
described in the beginning of the last chapter, the Tigris ceased 
to flow past W 3 si|, taking the eastern caur^ down by Kiirnah, 
and the city fell to complete min. I^ajjl Khalfah^ writing in the 
beginning of the 1 ith (ryth) century, spieaks of it as then standing 
in the desert, but ibe canaJ was famous for its reeds from which 
pens were made'- 

Below Wdsit, according to the Tigris flowed out into 

the Great Swamp by five navigable waterways^ the names of which 
he gives, and this statement is corroborated by the accounts of 
earlier writers, Ibri Serapton mentions a number of towns lying on 
the main arm of the river below Wasi|» and above AbKatr, where 
in the 4th (loth) century the swamp began. The first of these 
towns H-as Ar-Rusafah, <the Causeway," lying on the left bank, ten 
leagues from \Visi|, and near it flowing eastward into the sw'amp 
was Lhe canal called Nahr Bdn, with the town of the same name^ 

1 Vkb, 3J1, L R. 1S7. 81, I. H. i6j, Muk. uS. Kaz. 

L B. ii. 5. Msu 141 r A. Y. i. 6^, 65^: ii- 517. J. X. 463, The niita of 
W^il do itErt appear to havt hcen emmincd by wiy reccnl c^plonsr. Thdr 
position on the Sball-aJ-lJayy Ls fixed wpchin. niirmw limils by the Arab 
ilLiwsmfiei. ChetPWy a/ iAf aW n^i I 

alaEfii tlwl these mins were vi^tcd by OiTn!,.by and Elliott in iSji—i/bvit ho 
diocs nmrk their |HisiL{oaL, 
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also speU Nahr Abln^ at its tixiL Below this caine Al-F^th and 
then Dayr^-^UininAI, *the Convent of the Governors.' These 
were on the eastern hanfc^ opposite to which and flowing west 
into the swatnp were three canals^^ first the Nahr Rnraysh wSlh a 
great village on it of the same name \ then Nahr-as-SlU on which 
stood the towns of Ahjawamid^ "the Dded-lands,' and Al-'Ukr; 
finally^ the Nahr BardMa on which lay the town of Ash^hadidiyah. 
All these were important towns lying Ln the swamp, round and 
abont Ahjimidah, otherw'ise called (in the plural) Al-Jawyfjnd; 
further^ Mul^dasi describes a large town in this region called 
As-Salllft standing on an open lagoon w'hich was surrounded hy 
farmsteads and well cultivated lands. Over against these places 
and on the eastern bank of the main arm of the Tigns was 
Al-Hawftnit, 4 he Taverns/ where there was a toll-bar moored 
across the river, like the one already described at Dayr-a}-*AktLi 
(p. 36)5 and this was close to 12 leagues below Ru^fah, 

where, according to Ibn Rustahp the Tigris in the 3rd (gth) century 
dividing into three arms flnaJly entered the swamp*. 

The Swamps were called Al-Bafaih (the plural form of 

signifying a ^lagoon *) and their history has been already 
described (p. 26f The whole Eirea covered by them was dotted 
with towns and villages^ each standing on its canal, and though 
the climate was very^ feverish the soil, when drained, was most 
fertile^ Ibn Rustah writing at the close of the 3rd (gth) century 
describes the Great Sw^atnp as everywhere covered by rced^beds, 
intersected by water channels^ where immense quantities of fish 
were caught^ which, nftet being salted;, were despatched to all the 
neighbouring provinces. In regard to the Tigris waters, it appears 
that from Katr eastwaid—and probably following, approxinmtely, 
the line of the present channel of the Euphrates—the waterway 
led through a succession of open lagoons to the x 4 bu-l-Asad canal, 
by which the waters of the swamp drainixl out to the Basrah 
estuary. I’hese lagoons of open w^ater, clear of reeds, were called 
Iliiwr or by the Arabs, and the lagoons were connected 

by channels navigable for small boats. l"he great rivt^r barges, 

^ L 9, 10. Kudh 194. L k. 184, 185. Mftk E19. Vok. ii^ 10, 
iii. 109, 41^, ^40^ iv* 117, 758. 
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according lo Ibn Riistah^ did not pass below but here 

transfeired tbdt cargot^ to wherries, so light of draught as to pass 
through the channels threading the lagoons. AH along these 
channelSt sLations on platforms bad been made^ where in huts 
built of reeds* and thus mised above the plague of gnats, guards 
were posted to keep the course clear and to protect wayfarers* for 
the recesses of the Great Swamp were the natural hiding-place of 
outlaws. 

Ibu Serapiqn gives the names of four of the great lagoons 
(Hawr, or Hawl) through which the waterway went towards Basrah. 
The first was called Bahas.^ the second was the Bakamsi lagoonr 
then the B;isray 5 tha, and the fourth was the Hawr-al-Muham- 
madiyah* the hrge^iE of all, on which stood the tower called 
Minftmh Hassan, after l:lassarL ihe Nabathsean who had been 
employed by the Omayyad viceroy Hajjaj to drain and reclaim 
lands In the Cireat Swamp. Beyond this last lagoon came the 
channel passing the villages of Al HIlah and AhKawanfn^ and 
ending in the canal of Abu-I-Asad, which finally carried the waters 
of the iiw'amp to the head of the Tigris estuaty. This Abu-l^Asad, 
whose canal roughly corresponds with the last reach of the present 
course of the Euphrates above Kurnah* had been a freedman of 
the Caliph Mansur, and when in command of troops at Basrah 
he dug» or more probably widened, the boat channel which, 
as Vak^t remarks^ had doubtless existed here from Sassanian 
times. Kumah, at the present point of junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris* is not mentioned by any of the Arab geographers, and 
the first notice of this castle appears in the Turkish JVamd 

at the beginning of the nth {17th) century. 

The last reach of the eastern course of the Tigris—that of 
Sassanian times* as also of the present day—existed, as already 
said, in the middle-ages as a back-water, stopped at its northcm 
end by a dam. lliis back-water, called the Nuhr-ai-Madliar, was 
six leagues in length, and led to the two cities of ^Abdasi (or 
‘Abdast) and Al-Madh^ -, the exact sites of which aie unknown. 
'rhti suzTOjnding district—along the then dcsict^ted eastern bed 
of the Tigris—was called Jilkhi, and it stretched north westward 
to Kaskai, the district of Madhar had been a city of much 

importance at the time of the Moslem conquest^ and was then 
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the capital of the district of Maysin, otherwise called Dasd- 
Mays^. ^ladhlr is described as lying four days' jaumey from 
Basrah, and was cekbraled for its beautifiil mosijue and the much 
venerated tomb of \ 4 bd-Allah^ son of the Caliph ‘AIL H’he 
neighbouring town of^Abdasi, according to Yakut, was of Persian 
origin, that name being the Arabic form of the older Afdlisahlk 
which had been a hamlet of the Kaskar district before the 
conquest. Kaskar and Maysan were the two districts of the 
eastern part of the Grtat Swamp, and Kaskar^ according to 
KazwInI, produced much excellent rice which was exported. On 
its pastures buffaloes^ oxen^ and goats were fattened ; the reed- 
beds sheltered ducks and water-fowl that were snared and sent 
in to the markets of the surrounding towns, w'hile in its canals 
the shad-fish {caJled was caught in gruEit numbers, salted 

and exported. Further, tn Mays^^n might be seen the tomb of the 
prophet 'Uzayr, otherwise Eira, which K^wini says was at a 
place settled entirely by Jewsp who served the shrin& 1’his was 
renowned throughout the countryside as a spot where prayers 
were answered^ and in consequence the shrine was made rich by 
votive offerings ^ 

'Jlie broad estuary formed by the combined Tigris and 
Euphrates waters, nearly a hundred miles in length, began at the 
exit of the Abu-l-Asad canal, and flowed out to the Persian Gulf 
at ^AbhldirL This estuary was variously known as the Blind 
1 igris (L>ijlah-aU*Awra)j or the Fayd (the estuary^) of Basiah^ and 
the Persians named it Bahmanshir; at the present day it is 
generally known as the Shatt-al-^Arab, *the Arab River.' The tide 
from the Persian Ciulf came up it, reaching as far north as the 
head of the channel at ^fadhar and 'Abdasl, also filling and 
emptying the numerous canals of Basrah, and those irrigating the 
lands east and w'est of the estuary. HasTah, the great commercial 
port of ‘Iralft lay close to the border of the desert, at some distance 
to the west of the estuary, with w^hich it was in water communica¬ 
tion by means of two canals. Both north and south of Basrah 
numerous canals drained the lower waters of ihe Great Swamp 

94, 18s# I. 38, KiKh 340- Hakdhkiri, 355* 343. Kaz. LL. 
^97i Vak. L 66^: iiL 60^% +68, 830- J. N. +53. 
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into the Blind Tigris, and on the east side of the estuary several 
other canals came in, while a broad artidcial channel called the 
Nahr Bayan, at a point about 30 miJes above' Abbddan, joined the 
estuary of the Tigris with that of the Dujayl (the KirOn river), 
which flows down from the Khllzistin province into the Persian 
Gulf at Sulaytu^n&n 

Al-Basrah—the name is said to mean ‘the Black Pebbles'— 
was founded in the reign of 'Omai in the year 1 7 {63S), and its 
lands ware divided among the Arab tribes who were then in 
garrison hereaftorthe conquest of the Sassan ianempira. Thecity 
grew quickly to be, with Kflfah, one of the new c^apitats of i 
and in the year 36 (656) near Sa^ *AU gained the barren 
victory, the famous Battle of the Camel, over those who were 
responsible for the death of the Caliph ‘Othman; in which battle 
Talhah and Zubayr, two well-known Companions of the Prophet, 
were slain Basrah lay about 12 miles in a direct line from the 
Tigris estuary, being reached by two great canals, the Jfahr 
Ma'kil from the N.E. down which ships came from Baghdid, 
and the Nahr-al-Ubullah by which the traflUc passed from 
Basrah going S,E, to the Persian Gulf at ‘AbbJddn. These two 
canals, with the waters of the estuary to the east for the third side, 
formed the Great Island as it was called ; and the city of UbuUah 
stood at its S.E. angle, above where the Uhullah canal joined the 
estuary. 

Basrah city had its greatest length along the junction canal, of 
the two arms just named, and its houses extending westward in 
a semicircle reached the border of the desert, where a single gate 
called Bib-aJ-Badiyah (the Desert Gate) gave egress. The width 
of the city, from the canal bank to this gate, was in the 4th (loih) 
century three miles, hut its length greatly exceeded this measure¬ 
ment The hoitises of the tow'll were for the moat part of kilti- 
burnt bricks, the walls were surrounded by rich pasture bnds, 

' [. S. jS, TJit woitl ‘^wnl, BiMjitntf "Wind of an eye,' is applied to 
Hvera thaJ tuve «iUed up, ami tQ pwula altmg which there is no thoreughrare. 
Al first the n j Tn e of the Blind Tigris appeuia lo have been given to the ‘Al^dasT 
channel; and only at 9 later date to the lower estuary. Mo*. TaaM 

Vak. i. J70. J. N. +44, This tost gives the Tieo) ettwuy under the Iianie 
of (he ShallArab. 
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watered by numerous minor canaJ^ and beyond tliese Lay 
extensive palm-groves. Mul^nddas! stales that Basrah had three 
Friday Mosques^ one al the western gate, close on the desert* 
and this was the oldest; a second mosque* the finest, buili with 
beautiful columns^ stood in the chief market place, and it was 
'unequ^led among the mosques of all the third was 

situated among the houses of the town. There w^ere also three 
great market streets* full of shops and w^arehouses, and these 
equalled the Baghdld markets in extent-f The Mirbad (the 
Kneeling-place for Camels) was the famous quarter at the western 
gate, where the desert caravans halted, and this was one of the 
busiest parts of the city. Near here wrere the shrines at the tombs 
of T^lhah and Zubayip but even when Mu^addasl wrote many 
quarters of the city had already gone to ruin I Among other 
institutions, xMukaddasi mentioned a public library* which existed 
in Basrah during the 4th (10th) century, having been founded and 
endowwJ by a certain Ibn Saww-ar, who had also provided the town 
of KAmhurmuE in Kh^ist^ with a simibi institution^ In both 
a stipend provided for the entertainment of students, and for the 
copying of books; and the number of these stored in the Basrah 
library was considerable. 

During the many wars and insurrections recorded in the history 
of the Abbasids Basrah suffered much. In 257 (871) when the 
great rebeibon of the Zanj was at its height, their Leader—who 
gave himself out as a descendant of the Caliph *Alt—stormed 
Ba^Tah, burnt the greater part of the town including the Great 
Mosque* and for thn^ days his troops plundered the city. Then 
in 311 (9^5) Basrah was again sacked, and this time during 
17 days, by the chief of the Carmathians. But the place in time 
partly regained its former opulence. In 443 (105?) it was visited 
by the Persian traveller N^sir-i-Khusraw, who describes it as most 
populous, the city wall being in good repair though many 
quarters of the town were still in ruin. The palace of the Caliph 
^Ali near the Great Mosque still existed, and there were thirteen 
shrines recalling divers events of the days when *Ali was in 

^ Tbc TDEEib gT Zubayr u itill itlAtk^U by tbe mins of LhuiE aatne wbkzli staiid 
on the iHte Gf ni« 4 ieviU Modem lyii^ on ih« Tiigm citimiy^ 

dccnpica the (JOsiiKm of UbuUah iit iht enit of ihc coiiaJ. 
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residence here- Na^r aUo carefully cnuuierates the twenty 
districts surroEinding the city. 

In 517 (it?3) the city wall, running half a league wiifiin the 
old line, was rebuilt by the Ij^dl ■Abd-as-Salam, and in the Stli 

4th) century, after the Mongol invasionp when I bn BafflltAh was 
here, Basrah was still a very populous city. He speaks of the 
mosque of *All, a fine tall edihec with seven minatuts, which 
however i^-as only opened for the Friday prayers and already storxl 
two miles distant from the inhabited quarters of the Eown^ being 
surrounded by ruins. The older city wall, lying two miles 
beyond this mosque, could sdll be traced, near which were the 
shrines of TaJhah and Zubayr; bui the town proper then con* 
sisted of only three inhabited quarters^ Mu^tawfli writing in the 
same centuryp gives a long account of Bafrah. Its mosque, which 
he reports had only been rebuilt by the Caliph *Ali, was the 
Largest in Islam—and any mosque planned larger it was 
impossible ever to complete—and of this mosque ^All had set the 
^iblah (or Mecca point) quite eiicactly in its righl direction. 
Here* too, there w^as a minaret which shook or remained still 
according as an oath sworn to before it w^as true or false: a 
perpetual miracle established by the Caliph ^ 4 li w'ho had built iL 
Mustawfi gives Some further account of the Ba^ah shrines^ and 
then speaks in high praise of the beautiful gardens and palm- 
groves surrounding the city* 'so thickly planted that you cannot 
see a hundred paces distant/ and the dates of so fine a quality 
that they were profitably exported to India and to China. 

Basrah had at all titnes been famous for its canals, which 
according to Ibn Hawkal. in the 4th (lolh) century, exceeded 
100,000 in number^ and of these 20,000 were navigable for boats- 
The Nahr Ma'hil, already mcnlicned as the main channel from 
the direction of Baghdad* had been dug during the reign of 
^Omar by Ma‘kil ibn Yasar* a Companion of the Prophet This 
and the UbuOah canal* going from Basrah towards the soutb^eastp 
were each four leagues in length, and the gardens of the Ubullah 
canal along the south side of the Great Island were held to be 
one of the four earthly paradises 

^ As geiU-raUy irported (^t dlBer«hL anlhoritles give uliffcniDt lisls) the 
Oiber ihrtt were, the Gbawtah, or GaeUen Lasdi, sf Damascas; lhc Sta^b 
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AJ-Ubulla!h+ the Arab form of the Greek Apologos, dated from 
Saasaniajt or even earlier times, hut it lay on the esEiiafy and 
was feveri^hj and the Moslems when they founded their new dly, 
Ba^hp built this further inland near the desert border. Uhnllah, 
as already saidf was to the north at the mouth of Its eanaU and on 
the Great Island Opposite, on the south side of the cand, was 
the town called Shikk 'Othtnaop ' Othman^s breach' in the d.yke 
(he is said to have beeri a grandson of his namesake the third 
Caliph); and over against the canal mouth, but on the east side 
of the estuary, was the station whence those who had crossed 
the Tigris took the road for Khil^istln, This was called 'Askar 
Abu Ja'far—*the Camp of Abti Ja'far/ in other wordsit ^he 
Caliph MansOr. Ubullah was in the 4th (loth) century a town of 
considerable siae. having its own Friday Mosquep and the like was 
the case with Shilfk Othmanp both according to Mukaddast being 
fine buildings. Nd^ir 4 -K husraw, who was here half a century later, 
speaks of the palaces, markets, and mosques of both towns as then 
in ejccellent stato, but the Mongol inroad a couple of centmies 
later alfected all this countryside, and Kazwlni writing In the 7 th 
(i^ih) century describes these places as gone to njin, though 
Shilfk 'Othmin was held famous for its great Sidr or lotus trees. 
In the next century Ibn Ea|CLtah describes UhuUah as a mere 
village, from which condition it has arisen in modern times by the 
buildings on the older site^ of New Basrah. 

’Where the Nahr-aJ-Ubullah flowed into the Tigris trstuary 
there had been a dangerous whirlpoolp ships being often wrecked 
here in earlier rimes. According to Ibn Hawkal this peril to all 
mariners was done away with by a certain Abbisid princess— 
some say Zubaydah—who+ loading many ships with stones, sunk 
them at this spot* and thus blocked the whirlpool. Ibn Serapion 
carefully enumerate the nine canals which came into the Tigris 
estuary on the western side; namely, three above the NaKr Ma^il, 
and fonr south of Basrah* between the Ubullah canal and the 

Bawifi, or VaJc m Firs^ whkh will bedescrit^ in Chapter XV| [[; 

md lastly the W^-B^-SiaglHlp or VaJJey of Soghdimap between SLflliiAr- 

kajHl and BELkhiii, which will be tmenticined in Chapter XKXHI. IsU Sol 
L 159, 160, noEc r. Muk. Jt^, 130.41^ N. K. Yalc.L^j^; 

iv. r K iL S* 1^, J4. Mst. ijy. 
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mouth of the estuary. The only one of these canals which is of 
importance is the Nahr Abu 4 -Kha^b—so called after a certain 
frcedman of ihe Caliph Nfans^r—on which in ihe middle years 
of Ihe jrd {^thj century the great stronghold of the Zanj rebels 
was builL This city, which they named Al-Mukhdrah, was so 
strongly fortified ^ to resist for a considerable time the armies 
sent agamst it by the Abbasid Caliph^ and it was only after fifteen 
years of continuous warfare that the rebellion of the Zanj was 
finally crushed*. 

The chief canals on the eastern side of the Tigris esEiiar>v 
according to I bn Serapion, were the following. First the Rayyin^ 
on or near which lay the two towns of Al Maftab and Ad-Daskarah 
(the Flat land) j the exact portion of these Is unknown^ though 
the first-named town was of sufficient importance for the estuary 
to be often named the Tigris of Al-Maftab- Below this was the 
Kahr Beyan, with the town of Bay in lying at its mouth five leagues 
distant from Ubullah on the opposite side of the estuary. The 
port of iMubammarah on the Ijlafiar channel occupies its site at 
the present day, this channel connectirtg the upper reach of the 
Tigris estuary^ with that of the Dujayl (KarAnK Mutaddasl* 
writing three-quarters of a century later than Ibn Serapion, says 
:hat this channelp four leagues in length, was widentid and dug out 
by the order of 'Adud^d^Dawlah the Buyid. Already in the 
previous century it is spoken of by Kudamah under the mme of 
the New Canal (An-Nahr^al-Jadid), and it was navigable for cargo- 
boats coming to Basrah from AbwJLe, which before the widening 
of the *Adudl channel (as Mukflddast calls it) had had lo pass 
down the Dujayl estuary, out to sea, and then up the Tigris 
estuary past Bayin to Ubullah*^ 

The preat island between the two estuaries which Yajfilt names 
(in Persian) Miyln Rddiln (Betwixt the Rivers) is described by 
Mul^dasl as a SahkAsh or salt-marsh, with the town of ‘Abbadin 
on the seaboard at one angle, and Sulaymanan at the other angle 
on the Dujayl estuary, ‘AbbMan still exists, but now lies up the 


' jst, (Ir. muflEllui, jea. I* H. ifie, r6 

ja. N. K. $9^ Kax-ii. [9a Vak. ii. 675^ 

* L S. I. K. 11. Kud. 194, Ist. 

M[i& ^ 1 . Yak. iv. ^86. 
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estuai>^ mott: than twenty miles from the praetil coast line of the 
Persian Gulf^ for the sea has been pushed bacL thus far by tbe 
delta of the great river, Mu^ddasT in the 4th (toth) centuryj 
however^ describes *Abhld^ as having only the open sea beyond 
it It was inhabited by mat^wcavers^ who used the Halfil grass 
of the island for their trade; and there were grat guard-houses 
round the town for the protection of the mouth of the estuary^ 
Nfislr-i-KhusraWj who was here in 438 (1047)^ says that in his 
day the low tide left a couple of leagues dry between ^Abbddan 
and the sea» and to serve as a lighthouse to warn manners 
they had built a scaffolding with great beams of teait-woodi very 
broad below and narrowing above^ 40 yards in height, which was 
known as the Kbasbiib (Wood^works). On its summit was the 
watch man's cabtn^ and the platform being stone-flagged and 
supported on arches was used at night for a brasier where a 
beacon-hre was lighted. -Abb^dan was stiU a Nourishing town in 
the 7th ^rsth) century with many mosques and Rub&|s (giuaid^ 
houses), but in the next century when I bn Ba^iitah passed through^ 
it had sunk to the size of a village and already was three miles 
distant from the coast-line. Mustawfl, however, the contem¬ 
porary of Ibn Ba(ii(ah, speaks of ^ 4 bbddSji as a considerable port, 
and states that ita rev’enues, which amounted to 44 t,cxki diniis 
bi the currency of bis day^, were paid in to the Basrah treasury. 
The harbour of Sulayminln, a few leagues east of ‘Abbid^, 
was often counted as of the Khdzistan province* and all that is 
recorded of it appears to be the ^ct that it was founded by a 
certain Sulaymin ibn J 4 bir* sumamed 'the Ascetic*.* 

Returning to the latitude of BaghcMd the towns lying along 
the Tigris to the north of the capital as far as the limits of *Idyf 
have now to be described, with those which stood near the bank 
of the great Nahrawln canal As already said {see p. 31) the 

* BaldNhuri, jd*. Ist. ^ I- H- 173^ Mak. n4. Kai, si. j^io. N+ K* 

90^ Vak. iv. 708. I. B, ii. 18. MsU 137. Mas. t. aj^ Yikut (L d|3) 
TMJtes itiflT ihe people of Bofmh had ibc habit of tnmii^ piopcr-iuiiws into 
plaee^ wnes by ibe Icrmiiiial syllable l e.g- * the T&Jhab c^al / 

This explains lb* romu. SylaymitUU siwl 'AWadan^ the latlcr beEng mlicd 
after a certain ^Abbld. The short line H the month q| the Tigris esruaiy 
advances at Ibe rate of abonL ya feet In the year, or a mile uh! m. ball in the 
cenlmiy; hnee Ehe preseot inland pocition of *Abb&diii. 
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chief high road from Baghdld to Mo$ul and the northern towns 
went along the left or eastern banlt of the Tigris. It left East 
Baghdid by the Baiadan Gate of the Shamma&iyah quarter, and 
in about four leases reached the small town of Al-Baradin, 
which still exists under the slightly altered fonrt of Badrin. 
Close to Baradan were two other important rillages, BaaOgh& 
and Al-MaxnUah, the latter lying three leagues above Ra ghH^d 
At Ar-Rishidlyah near Batadln the Khfilis canal joined the 
Tigris, as will be explained presently; and immediately above 
thi^ at the present day, ends a great bend of the Tigris to the 
eastward, which bend begins at iQdistyafa 6o miles north of 
Baghd^. The river bed, however, during the middle-ages took 
an almost straight line from I^isiyah to Barad&n, and the ruins 
still exist on the eastern side of the dry channel, the names being 
marked on the map^ of towns mentioned by Ibn Seiapion and 
other early authorities. 

The bed of the Tigris would indeed appear to have changed 
here more than once. What is the present (eastern) channel 
of the river the author of the Marlsid, writing about the year 700 
(1300), speaks of as the Sliu|aytah or ‘Lesser Stream'; and one 
of the great alterations must have taken place during the reign of 
the Caliph Mustansir, namely between the years 6*3 and 640 
to i 24 »)p for it is chronicled that he dtig many canals to 
irrigate the lands left dry by the shifting of the main stream. As 
early as the 4th (roth) century also, Mas'Odj speaks of law-suits, 
to which this changing of the Tigris bed had given rise, between 
the landowners on the eastern and western banks above Raghdad 
Of these towns then lying on the east bank of the Tigris (their ruins 
being now found on the dry channel far to the westward of the 
present river) one of the best known was ‘Ulcbat^ dose to which 
lay Awini, and then BusrA further down stream, the three places 
standing some 10 leagues from Baghdid. They lay surrounded by 
gardens, to which pleasure-seekers from the rapital resorted, and 
Mukaddasi especially praises the grapes of ‘Ukbaia, which be says 
■was a Urge and populous town, A short distance above 'Ukhaii 
was -Alth or A]-‘Altb, which is stiU marked on our maps, but now 
of the western bank, and MukaddasI describes this ^ a large 
and very populous city, lyii^ on a branch canal from the Tigris. 
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North-west of *AIth^ where the river at the present day turns off 
eastward for the great bend, stands Kidisfyah of the Tigris—not 
to he confused with the pkce of the same name to the west 
of the Euphrates. It was fhmoijs for its glass-works^ and opposite 
to it the Dujayl canal branched from the Tigris going souths 
The Dujayl canal (this also not to be confounded with the 
Dujayl river, the Kirftnjp as will be explained in the next chapter, 
had originally been a channel from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
but by the beginning of the 4th ([oth) century its western part 
had become silted up, and its eastern and lower course was then 
kept clear by a new channeh taken from the Tigris immediately 
below Kadistyah. 'Fhe Dujayl — meaning - the Little Tigris"—^ 
watered oil the rich disttiot of Maskin lying to the north of West 
Baghd&d beyond Katrabbul The later DujayJ was therefore 
a loop-canal of the Tigris, which it rejoined opposite ^Ukbari 
after throwing off a number of branches, some of which ran so far 
south as to bring water to the Harbtyah, the great northern 
suburb of West Baghdad {see above, p. ji). The district of 
the Dujaylt otherwise called Maskin, included a great number of 
villages and towns, lying westward of "Utbara and the Tigris 
channel, the chief of which was H^ha) which was visited by 
Ibn Jubayr in ^So (1184) and still eatists* Here may be seen 
at the present day the ruins of a great stone bridge across 
the canal which, as the historian Fakhrt records and the extant 
inscripLion still testifies, was built by the Caliph Mustansir in 629 
{1^32). Near was AHfazIrah (the Enclosure), where the 

cotton stuffs caUed KirlM were manufactured, being largely 
exported Yikfit further names a considerable number of villages 
—-there were over a hundred in all—which were of this disttict, 
and many of these, as for example AL-Balad (the Hamlet) near 
ijlaffiah, are still to be found on the map. As late as the 
Sth (r4th) century the Dujayl district, with fot its chief 

town, is described by Mustawf! as of amazing fertility, and its 
pomegranates were the best to be found in the markets of 
Baghdad. 

^ Kyd- 114. MuJt. 132, J23^ Masr L aai- Yak- h j.95, 55a, 6 c 4 , 6541; 
iii^ 703 i iv. 9, 3-]4>- Mar. 170, 429. 
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Many other towns were ot this disttict. About ten miles 
above Kidistyah is Simani, which will be described in the next 
chapitet;) and Matirah lay hatf'way between the two, im mediately 
above where three small canals bianched from the left (east) 
bank of the Tigris. Midway between Maiirab and Rldislyah, 
below the exit of these canals, stood Barkuw&ri, otherwise 
Balkuwari, or Bazkuwir. The village of AUMatuah, according 
to Y&kOt, had derived its name from a certain Ma(ar of the 
ShayMn tribe, who was a notable man of the Kh^jiite sect, and 
it had been ori^natly called AI-Matar!yah, this in rime becoming 
corrupted to Al Maflrah'. Ten miles north again of S&maiT& 
was Karkh FJrOj:, also caUed Karkb of Satnairi, to di^hng»?^;h 
it from Karkb the southern tjuarter of West Baghdiui, and further 
to the north lay Dftr, where the great Nahrawdn canal branched 
from the left bank of the Tigris. At this poin^ but from the right 
or western bank of the Tigris, began the Isbikt canal which 
making a short loop rejoined the river again opposite Matlrab. 
The positions of all these places are fixed by the canals, some of 
them, in ruin, also still exist, but nothbg is known of them 
beyond their names. 

* yttfe. I. s. J4. 1 . J. *33, Yak. i. Ij8, $03 • ii, 
iv. jsj, 568. Met. IJS. Fakliri, 380. Cam»»nd«r J. F. Joats ia the jfwdnA 
«/ Hi Bom^y GmtT»mt»t (iwiir aeries, number Xblir. 1857, p. ,51) give* 
a dtawiag of ihe briilge. He gives (p. 47J Bukuwari nmdci the roim 
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Sdmarrd, which for ftio-re than half a century and during the reigns 
of seven Caliphs, from m to 379 (S36 to 893), became the 
Abbasid capital, had eusted as a town before the Arab conquest, 
and long after it had &llen from its temporary pre-eminence 
continued to be an important dly. The name in Aramsan » 
written Simarti, which the Caliph Mu^tm when he took up hts 
residence here changed, offidalJy, to Surra-inan-raa, ^for good 
augury,' these words in Arabic signifying ' Who sees it, rejoices.' 
Under this form it is a mint dty on Abbasid coins; but the name 
was pronounced in many different ways, six forms are cited by 
Ibn Khaliikan, Sdmarra being that most commonly used, and 
the one selected by Yfikilt as the heading to his article on 
this dty. 

Va^Qbl writing at the dose of the 3rd (9th) century has left 
us a long and detailed account of Samarna and its pwlnffB^ for the 
seven Caliphs who lived herei mostly as the prisoners of their 
Turk bodyguard, occupied their enforced leisure in building, and 
in laying out pteasure-grounds. The city proper stood on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris and extended with its palaces for a 
distance of seven leagues along the river. On the western 
also many palaces were built, each Caliph in succession spending 
fabulous sums on new pleasure-gtoimds. The land where the 
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Caliph (a younger son of HirCLn-ax-Rashid) buifi his firtt 

palace when he came to settle at SdmarrJi in ia^i (S36) belonged 
to a Christian monastery which was bought for 4000 

dinars (£2000) and it was known as At-HrMn, His Turk body¬ 
guard were granted fiefs at Karkh^ and further op stream to Dilr, 
some also lay ^outh of Simarti towards Matirah; and the Caliph 
proceeded to build the hrst Friday Mqsque near the east bank of 
the Tigris, and lay the foundations of his palace. Artificers were 
brought together from all parts of the empire, and immense 
quantities of teak-wood (S^f) were impoited, also plm beams 
from Basrah and divers marbles from Antioch and Laodicea, 
A thoroughraje called the Great Eoad {Ash-SMli'-at-A'^m) was 
laid out along the Tigris bank, being bordered by the new^ palaces 
and the fiefs, and this road went from Matirah right up to Karkh, 
many by-roads and market streets branching from it The new 
Treasury and Government Ofhoes also were built^ and the Great 
Hall called Dar-al-'Ammah (the Public Audience Chamber) where 
the Caliph sat in state on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Besides his palace in Simair^ Mu'tasim laid out a pleasance 
on the west side of the Tigris opposite the new capital, with w^hich 
it was connected by a bridge of boaLs^ and the gardens were 
planted with palms brought up from Basrah, and with exotica 
sent for from provinces as far distant as Syria and Khur^sin. 
Tliese lands on the western side were irrigated by branch canals 
from the Nahr-al-Ishikl, already mentioned,. which was dug by 
Isbik »bn Ibrihfm, Chief of PoHce to Mu^tasim^ and this was 
more especially the district called Tlrhin, which Va'^k^ibt speaks 
of as *tbe plain * of Simarri. When the Caliph Mu^tasim died in 
227 (842) Samarra was in a fair way to rival Baghdad in the 
grandeur of its palaces and public buildings^ His two sons 
Wathik and Mutawakkil, who became Caliphs in turn, completed 
the work of their lather. H^iln-aJ-Wathik built the palace, called 
after his name the Ka^r-al-HirOnh on the Tigris bank, and at 
cither end of this, east and west, was a great platform, W^thik 
also dug a harbour from the river, where cai^o-boats coming up 
from Eaghdid might convenisatly unload. He was succeeded by 
his brother Jafar al-Mutawakkil in ajs (S47) who at first lived in 
the Hirfinl palace, but in 245 (859) he began to build himself a 
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new palact! three leagues north of Karkti, to which he extended 
the Great Road, and this with the new town which sprang up 
round it was called Al-MutawatkiJiyah or the I^r-al-Ja*fari. The 
ruins of the Ja'farl palace still exist in the angle formed by the 
branching of the Nahmwan canal, and the older town of Al- 
came to be incorporated with it 
■ Mutawakkil also built a new and more jnagnihcent Friday 
Mosque to replace that of his fatherp which had become too 
small for the population of the new capital, for the houses now 
extended in a continuous line with palaces and gardens Emm 
Madrah to D&n In his palace of the Mutawakkhlyab, otherwise 
called the JaYariyah, Mutawaklcil was murdered by his son. 
Muntasir in 247 (S61), and, during the troublous times that 
followed, the four next Caliphs had their abode at the K^r-al- 
Jawsak (the Palace of the Kiosque) on the western side of the 
Tigris opposite Simarra, this being one of those built by Mu*ta|irri. 
Mutamidp son of MutawakkiJp and the last of the C^iphs to reside 
at Simarra, lived lirst at the Jawsak* but afterwards built himself 
a new palace on the eastern bankp known as Kasr^al-Ma^huk 
(the Palace of the Beloved), from whence he Bnally removed the 
seat of Government to Baghdad a short time before his death in 
279 (^92). The names of many other palaces are given by our 
authorities. Ibn Serapion for instance mentions the celebrated 
K^r-al-Ji^ (the Gypsum Palace) btiih by Mu*tasim on the IsbUt 
canal; and ^bo names a great number of palaces^ adds 

a long account of the almost fabulous prices which each had cost 
its builder, and the total he makes to be 204 million dirhams, 
equivalent to about eight milUon sterling. 

The glory of Sdman^ however, naturaUy came to an end with 
the return of the Caliphs to Baghdad, and its many palaces 
rapidly fell to ruim In the 4th (loth) century Ibn Waw^al 
praises its magnificent gardens, especially those on the western 
aide of the Tigris, but Mukaddast says that Karkh on the north 
was. In his day, become the more populous quarter of the town. 
The great Friday Mosque of Simarr^ howevefi suU remained, 
which Mukaddasi says was the equal of that of Damascus in 
magnificence. Its walls were covered with enamelled riles 
(iwlAd), St was paved with marbkp and its roof was supported on 
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marble columns. The minaret was remarkable for its great 
height^ and, asserts^ it had been the rnliiaiet of the 

first mosque^ having been built by Matasim, who wished 
the Call to Prayer to be audible over all the dty. It was 
visible from a league distance aU round- It is apparently this 
ancient minaret which sttll escists as the vrelbknown Malwtyab 
tower» having a spiral outside stairway going lo the top^ which 
Stands about half a mile to the north of modem Simarr^; such 
was in any case the bdtef of Mustawft whq^ ixi the early part of 
the Sth {14th) century, says that the minarel then existing of the 
Friday Mosque was t70 dis {G^) in height, 'with the gangway 
going up outside, the like of which was to be seen nowhere else,^ 
and be adds that the Caliph MuHasiui had been its builder. 

Later authorities add little to our knowledge of Simatri, and 
in after years U came chiefly to he inhabited by Shl'ahs; for hete 
were the tombs of the tenth and eleventh Imirns, ‘Ali-al-'Askarl 
and his son Ah^asan, and here above all, said they, was the 
mosque with the tindergiound chamber where the twelfth Imdm 
had disappeared in 264 (aySX he bdng Ah^m, the promised 
Mahd!, who was to reappear in the fulness of lime- The 
shrines where these AJids were buHed stood in that part of 
Samarri called 'Askar Mu'tasinip 'the Camp of Mu^im,' and it 
is from this that the tenth Im^ had his ride of Al'^Aakail 
Writing m the eady part of the &th (r4th> century Mustawfl, the 
Shl'ah, especially mendons these shrines, and adds that the 
Friday Mosque near by these tombs, besides its great minaret 
already referred to, was possessed of a famous stone hasin called 
Kis-hFir^awn (PhaiaohTs Cup) measuruig 3^ paces in dreum- 
ferenoe by 7 eUs high, and half an eU in thickness, which stood 
in the mosque court for the Ablution, and which the Caliph 
MuWm had caused to be made- Mustawft however* adds 
that, m his day, Samarra was for the most part a min, only in 
part inhabited, and this statement is confinned by the descripdon 
left us by bis contemporary Ibn Ba^^ltah, who was here in the 
year 730 <1350)'* 



1 Bdadhart, 397, 148. Vtli. 355-^168. I. IC 94. L S. ig. g, 

H. 166. Muk. 01* 113. A. F. Yik. iij. sj... ; 

. 1/1 _ 1 ILI _ a, - . - . m — ■ r I in. 
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Talcrti; lymg thirty miles north of Samairi on tho west bank 
of the Tigris, was commonly counted as the last town of "Irik, 
and was famDus for its strong castle which overlooked the riven 
I bn lylawkal in the 4th {loth) century states that the majority of 
Its population were Christians, and that they possessed a great 
monastery here, Mukaddasf says the wool*workers of this town 
were famous, and in its neighbourhood much sesame was grown ; 
Mustawfl addSj also water melons, of which three crops a year 
were produced in spite of the somewhat raw climate of Takrit 
Ibn Jubayr states that the city wall was 6000 paces in circuit, 
with towers in good repair, when he passed through Takrtt in 5S0 
(iiS4)p and Ibn Baj;i^tab gives praise to both its markets and its 
numerous mosques ^ 

The great Nahrawin Canal left the Tigris a short distance 
below Di 1T( as already saidt and in its upper course was known as 
Ai-KitW-al-Kisrawi, ^the Cut of the ChosroeSi^ for it owed its 
origin to the Sasaanian kings. It served to irrigate all the lands 
along the east bank of the TiS^s from above Sdiuarra to about a 
hundred miles south of Baghdid, and Ibn Seiapion rrrendons a 
great number of towns along its bants with bridges and weirs, 
but most of these have now disappeared^ though the line of the 
canal is seUI marked on the map. Leaving which, for 

distinction among the many towns of this name^ was called 
Dur^al-^Arabay^ or of Ai-Hsrith, the canal passed to the back 
of the MutawakkiHyah and other outlying quarters north of 
54 fnarri, and here it was crossed by a stone bridge^ It next 
came to Itakhlyah, a village and fief calLea after ttlkh the Turk, 
sometime captain of the guard to the Caliph Mu’taaim ; this had 
Originally been a monastery called I>ayr Abu-^nfrah, and here 
stood the bridge of the Chosoes (Kantaiah Kisrawlyah). The 
monastery took its name from Abu Sufrah the Kh^jite. Next 
the NahrawM came to Al-MuhammadJyah, a small town* where it 
was crossed by a bridge of sfcifls (Jisr Zawirtk)*, and according to 

^ tsL 77. I. H. t^ 6 . Muk. 1113. I. J. 134. Mst, jjS. 1 . B, iL 133. 

^ icmiu diF ^Hoiucs' cir ^HBljilslkmSg" Biid is A coinmDD ptBce^mun^ 
being ibc pliLral rofin of " a homestcAd." 

* It 11 lOi br noted LtiAt in the dAs^^ uUge J^tjr ihtiUidi fbar * a brpdge of 
bdtaU,' while ^om^araA ii *a. misofiry bridge oT Aieha.' SAjMkMnbdM, iniUh 
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this Mui^mrnadlyah was but a later name of ttlkhfyah, the 
change having been effected by Mutawakkil in honour of his son 
hfubaminad-ahMiJntasir, who afiemards became Caliph by the 
murder of bis father. At some distance below these places tbe 
Nahrawan was joined Successively by the three le sse r Katills, 
namely the Yahfidr, the Mamhnl, and the canal of Abu-I-Jund, 
which were all three taken from the left bank of the Tigris near 
Mattrah below Samair^ and which iirigated the fertile districts 
south of that city. .Above their inflow, the Nahiaw^n was 
dammed back by the first of its many weits (Ash-Shadhurw^)^ 
and where the fiml canal came in stood the large village of 
AhMamilntyah. This, the YahfidI (or Jews’) canal, was crossed 
between Matirah and Mamflniyah by a stone bridge called 
Kanfarah Wastf, after Warff, one of the captains of the Turk 
bodyguard, in the reign of Mu’tasim. The second canal, called 
Al'Mamtlnl, fell into the NahrawSn below the village of Al- 

Kanatlr, 'ihe Bridges.* The third canal was called Abu'hjund_ 

* Father, or Supplier, of the Army'—from the fact that the crops 
raised on the lands watered by it were used as rations for the 
tiQops. It was the largest canal of the three, and had been dug by 
HarGn-at'Rashld, who built a palace there while superintending 
its oomtniction. On its banks stood the town of Tafhr, and here 
it was crossed by a bridge of boats. Y&kOt, who had himself 
visited Taffir, describes it as occupying in the ylh (13th) century 
a waterless and pastureless plain, where wild animals dwelt, lying 
between Ba%flbS and Dakflki. He passed through this going 
from Baghdad to Irbil ; no habitations were to be met with, and 
YSkflt says that his guide, when the caravan travelled hy night 
over this plain, 'was wont to take his direction by the Pole-star, 
Until, with the day, the plain had been crossed.* 


latcd hy "weir,’ marc peeperiy dc«gnyi«s a. poitioa of a Cin*!, or river bed 
that hoK been jnved and emhanbed tn coniine ihe str«m. tt sbonld, however’ 
be added thw Jiv undoubtedly wmeiime^ derigtuued a Slone'bridoc a'f 
*«h^ os in the cclebmicd Jiv-*l-Wel!d. the Iinme given to the bridec over 
the river Sanii, between Adaim end Mopniestia, which ww built by Inst bun 
The wold Jso de^eniles uiy mehod stnicure. ta n vi«lw:i pr 

•qoeduct, being boiiawcd from ihc Bymtitinei. who used the wo*d tJwran 
{the [.atih tatirum) to denote the numl nwh of a bridge, Ud by — - rJ m 
applied it ta man xht wlwJc strucItStCr 
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Four leagues below where the last of these three canals 
joined the Kahrawdn lay the town of S£Ua or Salwa^ otherwise 
callod BAb ^wa or Below this again was the town 

of some ten leagues, north of Baghdad, and the capital of 

the Upper Nahrawan districL At Ba'k6b^ the Great Katul cajial 
changed its name^ and became the Tamajri* under which name it 
passed on to Bijisri and thence to the city called Jisr Nahrawan, 
beyond which the main waterway was more especially known as 
the Nahrawan canaL Near (the Aramaic form of 

Bayt-al-Jisr^ * the bndge-house') which stood in a weU cultivated 
district, surrounded by palm-trees, tbe Timarri sent off a 
branch from its right bank known as the Nahr-al-Khilis, which 
flowed out into the Tigris at Baradin to the north of Baghd^dj 
and from the Kh^lis many of the canals of East Baghdid derived 
their water. 

Jisr Nahrawin^ the Bridge-town, where the Khurisfln mad 
from Baghdad crossecij will be described pTesenlly; and here a 
canal called the Nahr Btn branched from the right bank of the 
Nahrawan, flowing ultimately into the Tigris at Kalwadhd. From 
this the water channels of the lower quarters of East Baghdad 
derived their supply. One mile below Jisr Nahrawan the DiyMi 
canaJ branched south from the main stream, and after irrigating 
the outer gardens of East Bagbdld, reached the Tigris three miles 
below tbe capita!. 

South of Jisr Nahrawin the great canal took the name of 
the Nahrawin e^tclusivdy^n and after passing the Upper VVeir 
(Sbidhurwan) it came to Jisr Bl^iin, the bridge named after the 
wife of the Caliph Mamdn^ Below this stood Yartifiyah (or 
possibly BaizStiyi), and then the town of ^Abart^ which Yifcilt 
describta as of Persian ori^n^ having important markets. Beyond 
"Abarta lay the Lower Weir and next Iskdf (or Uskaf) of the 
Banl Junayd, a city lying on both banks of the canaL, and 
the Ban^ Junayd^ Yak^lt reports, had been chiefs of this district 
and famous for thtnr hospitality^ Y^k^t adds that by the jth 
(13th) century^ when he wrote, the lands round here had entirely 
gone out of cultivadonp for the Nahrawin had gradually silted up 
during the previous two centuries, the Saljflk Sultans having ever 
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b«en too much occupied with their wars to attend to the needful 
dredging, and the mending of dykes: ‘further,' he adds, ‘their 
anuiB had made a roadway of this same canal, whereby both 
district ai>d canal have now gone to ruin.’ 

Beyond Uska/ the Nahrawan flowed on for nearly 6o miles, 
^tween a continuous line of villages and farmsteads, down to 
MadharAyi where iu waters finally rejoined the Tigris. MAdha- 
riya, as already said, stood to the south of Jabbul and above 
Al-Mubarak, which lay opposite the town of Nahr SAbus. When 
YAkAt wrote it was in rutn, and its name Is now no longer marked 
on the mat^ but it must have stood just below the present 
^Ot-a|-*Amaiiah where, as already eKplamed, the Tigris now 
divides oW from the Shatt^-Hayy channel*. 

This triple division of the NahmwAn canal (namely the KAtfiL 
the Ta^rrA, and the Nahmwan proper), with the three branch 
«n^ (the KhAlis. the Nahr Bin, and the DiyAll) which flowed 
back to the Tigris after watering the East Baghdad region, is the 
explanation which Ibn Serapion has given of a very complicated 
skein of waterways. In later times the names were not always 
appli^ “ !’'= them, A glance at the present map show, 
that the Nahmwan. two hundred miles in length, must have takun 
up all the Streams from the Persian highlands which, had it not 
^n dug. would have flowed (at flood time) down to the left 
iMtik of the Tigris. The TAmarrA section was originally one of 
the« Streams, and YAlfflt describes bow its bed bad been 
artificially paved for a length of seven league, to prevent the 
sands absorbing its waters, which were divided up to irrisate 
the several dismets of East BaghdAd, The KhAlis and the 
DiyalA were according to his account branches of the TAmanA 
(to any «se the KhAlis of the Arab gec^raphers cannot be 
the ni-er known by this name at the present day, for this now 
flows at some distance to the north-west of Ba-kfibA) and KhAlis 
m the time of VAiAt was the name of the district, to the north Z 
the KhurSsAn toad, which on one side came right up to the 

* Va«atiyidi u puiwblj the ptecni RaxiUiyih cr Utvivih 
M**, 51. Yak. i. tjj. 45+; iii. 53^ 5,0^ . ' 75 - 
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of East Baghdld^ In the 3rd (9th] oemury Ibn Rustah and 
Ibn KhkjrdidbLh give Nahmii^'ln as the name of the mountain 
stream, which came into the Great Kk{(ll at 5alwi; m the Sth 
{t4th) Century Mustawfi writes that the NahmWiin was the name 
of the Diyala river, which rose in the mountains of Kurdistanj 
and which was formed by the junction of two streams, one the 
Shirwdn river which lower down was called the Taymart^ the 
other the Hulwin river, which do wed down past l^r Shlrtn and 
KhAnikin; and these two streams united above BaHj^GbA wheie 
they Rowed into the Nahrawan canaj. 

In regard to Nahrawan town, otherwise called Jisr NahtawAn 
{NahrawAn Bridge), this was the first stage out of Baghdad along 
the great KhurAsan road^ and it was of old a place of much 
importance, though now represented by the inslgnidcant hamlet 
of Sifwah. Ibn Rustah in the 3rd (9th} century describes 
NahrawAn town as lying on both banhs of the canal; in the 
western half were the chief markets^ a Friday Mosque, and many 
waierwhcels for irrigation purposes, while on the eastern aide 
there was a second Friday Mosque* and other markets, with many 
hostelHea round the mosque where the Mecca pilgrims and 
travellers were wont to put up^ Ibn Haw^al in the following 
century speaks of the fertile lands lying round the town, and 
Mukaddas! adds that the eastern part in his day was the most 
populous, its Friday Mosque being then the only one in use. In 
the Sth (i4lh) century, when Mustawfl wrote, NahrawAn town was 
in ruin, for the KhurAsAn road no longer passed through it* but 
went north by Ba^kCibA^ The fertile district about here was still 
called the Tar 1 k-i-KhuiAsAn (the District of the KhurdsAn road) of 
which Ba'k^blU Mustawft states, was the chief town, and it was 
formed by a continuous line of gardens and palm-groves from 
which magniheent crops of oranges and shaddocks were 
harvested 

The town of Baras-ar-Rtlz (the Rice Field), now known as 
BilAd^ar-Rth, lay north-east of NahrawAn town, and is frequently 
mentioned by "^be Caliph Mu^did had built a palace 

here; it was counted os of the TltuarrA district, ^d lay eastward 

^ I. R. 90, 163. I, K. I75r Isi. I. H. 167. Msk. lii. Vik. i. 
Sii; i\* 390, 63S. Mit. 139, 14I1 
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olT the high roaid, being aJso noticed by MusLawfi. 

Leaving Nahtawan town the next stage of the KhurlsM road 
was Dasltaxah-al-Malilt, 'of the King,'which Ibn Kustah describes 
as a considerable city, possessing a great wailed castle of 
Sassanian times, to which a single gateway on the west side gave 
access. From its position this ' Daskarah of the King' appears to 
be identical with the celebrated Eiastagtrd, where Khuttaw Farwtz 
had his great palace, which history relates was plundered and 
burnt to the ground by Heraciius in dsS jld. This palace, the 
ruins of which it would seem were in the 4th (lolh) century still 
known as Dastagird Kisrawtyah (of the Chostoes), was seen by the 
traveller Ibn Muhalhal (quoted by YalfOt) who says that it then 
consisted of a wonderful edifice containing many halls and domes, 
so finely built as to appear carved, each wall in a single block 
of stone. In regard to the Arab town, Ibn Hawlfal in the 4tb 
(toth) century describes Daskarah as possessing a strong castle, 
doubtless of Moslem foundation, and Mukaddas! speaks of the 
place as a small market town, with a Friday Mosque that had a 
finely vaulted roof. Not far distant from Daskarah was the 
village of Shahribin, mentioned by both Yfikfil and Musiaiiff, 
the latter adding that eighty villages belonged to this town, which 
had been founded by PrinceB Gulban, a daughter of one of the 
Chosraes. 

The town of Jalali was the next stage on the Khurfisin road, 
surrounded by many trees but unfortified. Not far from the town] 
standing in the village of HirOnlyah, was an ancient bridge 
of stone wrought with leaden joints, which had been built 
by one of the Chosroes, and this crossed the river by which, 
according to Yakllt, boats went down to BaTjliba and Bajisri. 
In history Jalillk was famous for the great victory gained over the 
Persians by the Moslems here in the year j6 (637), which 
resulted in the final overthrow and flight of King Y^ajjnL 
At a later date Mustawf! names the place Rubaf Jalfili, from 
the guard house which had been built here by Malik Shah the 
SaljUki and the position of Jalftla corresponds with the modem 
station of Kizil Kubit, ‘the Red Guaid-houst' East of JalOIi 
was the town of Khanikin, which is norioed by Mu^addasl as 
a city on the road to flulwSn. Here Ibn Rustah says there 
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was a great brii%e of many arches over the riv^;r* built of weU- 
mortared kiin-bncka. Near Kt^ni^ln was a naphtha spring that 
produced a large revenue, and Ya^iit describes the bridge afore¬ 
said as having 24 arches in his day^ the 7th (i^th) centuryp across 
which passed the Khur^sdn road. When Mustawfl wrote in the 
nesct century Khanil^in had (alien to niin^ and was merely a large 
village, but its district was still extremely productive. 

Six leagues beyond Khlni^tn, and half-way to Hu I win the 
hrst.town of the Jibil province, lay Ka-^r SMrin, *the Palace of 
Shirin/ the mistress of King Khusxaw Farwia. 'rhere wa3 a large 
walled village here, and the ruins of the Sassanian palace, which Ibn 
Kustah describes as consisting in the 3rd {9th) century of a mighty 
arched hall, built of burnt brick* miog in the midst of chamois, 
the walls of which were of solid masonry. Further there was a 
great platform before the arched hall, paved with marble slabs. 
YitCit and Musiawfl give long descriptions of Kasr Shlrin, the 
ruins of which still exist; and it is to be noted that the legends of 
FarhJld the lover of Queen Shitinp and of Fahlabadh the musician* 
and of ^habdiz the famous horse of King Farwiz, are found 
localised in many places of the surrounding district ^ Over¬ 
hanging l^r Shlrtn is the great mountain wall forming the 
outpost of the Persian plateau, and Hulwln, the nestt stage on 
the Khurasin road, though often counted as of being in the 
mountain pass, will be described in a later chapter. 

South of the line of the Khuris^ road, and on the Khflzistin 
frontier* two important towns remain to be noticed—Bandantjln 
and Bayit. Bandanljln, a name no longer found on the map, 
Was the chief town of the distnets of BldarAyi and B4kusayS^ and 
the village of Bikusiyi still exists near which the town of 
Bandantjtn must have been situated^ The two districts lay 
beyond and north-east of the Nahrawln canal* and comprised a 
great number of fertile vihag^ BandanJjm the capital* according 
to Y^(^t* was called in Persian Wandanigin, and Mustawf! says 
in his day the name was pronounced Bandanigin, being of 
the Libf district* the * Foot-hills" of the Kuidist^ mountains* 
and its river came down from Ariwajin. According to Ibn 
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KhurdddbLh countjed as of the same district as 

Bariz^r-Rffcz. Bayit, the njins of which still exist, is mentioned 
by Mostawfl; he adds that its riverj which rose in the Kurdistin 
jnoimtains bef^me lost in the plains before reaching the Tigris^ 
and though its water was brackish, many fertile districts were 
irngated by it- Bayit appears to be pracdcaJly the same phec as 
the town of Ai-Tlb^ mentioned by Ibn Haw^, where excellent 
belts, like the Armenian belts, were made. It was a city of some 
importance nnder the Abbasids, and its mins lie close to those 
of the Later town of Baydt. says that in his day the 

inhabitants of Tib were Nabathseans, and sdlL spoke their 
Aramaic dialect, tracing their descent direct from Seth, son of 
Adam \ 

The cides of *lilk which lay on the Euphrates, and between 
the two rivers along the transverse canals^ must now be described. 
As already said^ a line carried west from the Tigris at Takrtt to 
the Euphrates would cross that river a little below ‘Anah, where 
its course makes a great bend south, and this is the natural 
frontier between Jaztrah and ‘Iraks ^ marked by Mustawfi To 
the south of this line begins the Sawid. or alluvial land, of 
Babylonia^ to the north lie the more stony pl^ns of Upper 
Mesopotamia- The city of Al-Uaditbah on the Eupbiates, about 
35 miles below ^Anah, is the northernmost town on this side. 
The name signihes Hhe New Town,* and to distinguish it from 
Al-Hadtthah on the Tigris, it was called ^adfthah'aji'Nfliah, *of 
the Chalk * pit YikO-t describes it as possessing a strong castle 
surrounded by the waters of the Euphrates, and it was founded 
during the Caliphate of *Otimr, not long afler the Moslem 
conquest Mustawft describes it as in every way the opposite of 
Takrit, both in situation and climate. Between Hadithah and 
Hitt down stream, came the two towns of AhUsah and An-NawOsah, 
lying on the Euphrates seven leagues distant one from the other 
and Alfisahj which Y^ilt refers to as a small town^ sttll exists. Both 
are frequently inentioned in the records of the Moslem conquest * 

I r. K- 4 Iri. L ^ 745 p ill. 

rv. 353- Mat- 137. The Ba 4 ari]ri dUtrict of BijidijUitn miut not 

be confiMd whh Eiiidttrayi. the awe of the Mutlicnj disuici of West 
Bagbdid. 
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further^ An-Nawiisah H'as counted as a village of Hit, which last 
was a walled town with a strong castle, celebrated for its palm- 
groves and lying on the western side of the Euphrates. Ibn 
Hawl^l speaks of Hit as very populous^ and Mustawft in the 
Sth (i4ih) century describes itioie than 30 villages^ among the 
rest Jibbah, as of its dependencies^ Immense quantities of fruity 
both of the cold and the hot rt'gions, were grown here; nuts* 
dates, oranges and egg-plants all ripening freely, but ihe town was 
unpleasant to live in on account of the overpowering stench of 
the neighE>ouiing bitumen springs. 

At the lime of the Moslem conquest ihe famous Trench of 
King Sapor II (Khandalf SSbtlr) still existed. This had been 
dug by Skbtr Dhild-Aktif, as the Arabs called him, in the fourth 
century a.d. It began at Hit and ran down to Ubullah (near 
the laier Basrah) where at luached the Gulf, Originally ii canried 
W'aier, being intended as a line of defence for the rich lands of 
Lower Mesopotamia against the desert tribes; and its dry bed may 
stilly in part, be traced. ^Ayn-at-Tamr, ^ the Spring of rhe Date 
Palm/ due south of Hit in the desert^ is described by Mul^addasl 
as a small fortress^ and a stream running from here entered the 
Euphrates below Hit. Dates and sugar-cane were exported from 
its district, the Latter more especiaJly from a neighbouring town 
called ShaJatha; but the exact site of these two places is unknown^ 
Twelve leagues below Kit was the village of Ar-kabb» w^here 
previous to the 4th (toth) century the (aArliur} Dujayl canal left 
the Euphrates ; and taking its course due east^ aftti watering the 
Maskin and Katiabbul districts^ reaehfsd the northern suburbs of 
West Baghdad As already mentioned, this western portion of 
the Dujayl soon became silted up; and by the time when 
Is^khri wrote in 340 (951) the Hujayl already took m waters 
from the Tigris opposite K&disfyah, as described in the paragraphs 
On the Maskin district Al-AnbSr, "the Granaries^" standing on 
the left hank of the Euphrates, was one of the great cities of "Ir4k 
in Abbasid times. It dated from before the LMoslem conqtiesq 
and by the Persians was called Fitflt SabiLr {or Faynla SlbOr^ in 

^ Ir S. 10, Ijr I. R, laj. Kud. 3[7. Balftjihuri, 1791^ Iitr 77^ 
t- H. IJS- Mnk. 117, 113, jjj. Vale. i. jri; iL 113; lit 759; tr- 73*, 957, 
Mit, 13 s, i+i. 
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Creels PeHsabor) from its fqgnder King ShapOrand under the 
J^rabs I'lrAz SabQr became the name of the stimounding district. 
It is said that the town was called ''the Granaries' because of 
old the Persian kings had stored the wheat, barley, and straw for 
the rations of their troops in this city. The first Abbasid Caliph, 
Safifah, had for a time made AnbSi his tesidence, and he died in 
the palace which he had built here. His brother MansfJr also for 
a time lived at -AnbAr, and from here went to Baghdad, where the 
new Abbasid capital had begun to be built. Mustawft gives the 
tradition that the Jews whom Nebuchadneraar brought from 
Jerusalem to Babylonia were interned at An bar. In the 8 th 
(14th) century the town walls, he says^ were 5000 paces in 
circuit 

The importance of Anbir lay in its porition at the head of 
the first ^eat navigable canal which flowed from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, which it entered at the harbour {Al-Fardah) to the 
south of the Round City of West Baghdad- 'J'his canal, the 
Nahr Ts^, took its name from an Abbasid prince 'Isi who was 
either ‘Isi ibn Miis^ nephew of Mansflr, or ‘isa ibn ‘A!i (the 
more usual ascription), the uncle of that Caliph, In either case 
Prince ‘Isa gave the canal its name, he having replug it, making 
thus a navigable channel from the Euphrates into Baghdad, 
WTiert the canal left the Euphrates, a little below Anb4r, it was 
crossed by a magnificent bridge, called Kantotah ^>imimm^^ from 
the village of Dimirnma which was on the Euphrates bank close 
to the hamlet of Al-FallOjah. The Nahr ‘IsA, passing by many 
villages and farms of the Ftnlz Sabtlr district, at length came to 
the town of Al-Mubawwal, one league distant from the suburbs of 
IVest Baghdad. Just before reaching this town the ^rit canal 
branched from the left bank of the Nahr ‘Isa, and this canal 
formed the dividing line between the Katrabbul district to the 
north and Bidftray& to the south of West Baghdid- The 5 ari» 
canal, following an almost parallel curve to the Nahr ‘Isl, poured 
its waters into the Tigris immediately below the Basrah Gate of 
the Round City, and from these two streams all the waietcourses 

‘ Sibfir a the A™b form of ihc Perviwi SMpar or Shit.pir, which the 
Cmtci wroiti Sapof- 
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of West Baghdad were derived, with the exception of Uie few 
coming from the Duji^yl 

Al-Mu(>a.wwal means 'the plane of unloodm^/and the town 
took its name from the fact that the river barges going from the 
Euphrates towns to Baghdad, had here to unload into small boats 
that «mld pass under the numerous bridges which below Muhaw. 
iral spanned the *!sa canal where this traversed the suburb of 
Karkri Muhawwal was a fine town, fomous for its markets and 
its gardens, and as late as the 8th (14th) centut}' possessed some 
magnificent buildings, among which MustawfT counts a palace built 
by the Caliph Mu'tasim which stood on the summit of a mound, 
and which, by the spell of a powerful incantation, had been freed 
from the plague of mosquitoes. The exact site of Muhawwal is 
not now known, but it must lie to the north-east of the ancient 
Babylonian mound called the Hill of ‘Alfarkftf, which is frequently 
mentioned by the Arab geographers, and which Mustawfi connects 
with the legends of the tyrant Nimrod who threw Abraham into 
the fiery furnace*. 

1 bnee leagues below the village of Himimtni the second of the 
great transve^ canals, the Nahr Sarsar, flowed olf towards the 
Tigris, which it entered four leagues above Madain. This canal, in 
its lower reach^ traversed the Biidilray5 district, which lay south 
of West Baghdad, and I bn Setapion describes how along its hanks 
numetous waterwheels {daHyaK) and levels {skaditf) were set up 
for irrigating the fields. Some way above where, near Zadidn, the 
canal flowed into the Tigris, and almost in sight of the White 
Palace of the Chpsroes at Madain, was the flourishing town of 
§tn>ar, where a great bridge of boats carrying the Kilfah road 
crossed the canal. town lay a couple of leagues only from 

Karkh, the great southern suburb of West Baghdad; the Sarar 
canal, Ibn Hawknl writes, navigable for boats, and Sar^ 


I. -S, 10. (4, I. K. I. jj. 74, Kud. jij. Isi. 77. I. H. tsj. 166. 
Mu](, 13^ L 5«7 ; iL 6 ot>: iU. 697; (V. 4JT. Mu- ijfi. ijfi. ,40, 

14 ‘. The low« caant* Of the Nalir 'fsi and [he Sarit omol hdenv [n the 
top<JSra,phy df liagbddd, and have been fu% descrillcd in a rnmwr waFk. The 
sue nr AnbSr nppeam to be thai nu»Led by [he ™uw « Suf^ymh, w j»™h|v 
ih™ to ihe north of ihu vltlage of which Mr J. P. iviers has given a pliu in 
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town stood in a forest of date-po]ni5. Mul^addasf lik<!ns it to tlie 
towms of Palestine for the manner of its biiilding; and 
contintied to be a place of importance down to the close of tlie 
Sth (14 th) centuiy when Tim ft r took possession of Baghdad and 
garri^^nifd the surrounding dLstricts^ 

The third trai^is^'ersc canal was the Nahr-al-^falikt which began 
at the village of AM'allfLjah * fi^'e leitgues below the head of the 
Nahr and flowed into the Tigris three leagues below 

Madain. This, *the King's Canal," dated from ancient times, and 
is mentioned b)" the Greeks as the Nahar Matcha. Yal^iiE reports 
that tradition gave it as having been dug either by Kir^ Solomon 
or by Alexander the Great, Cn its hanks was the town called 
Nahr-al-Malikj with a bndge of boats on the Kflfah road, this 
lying seven miles south of Siarrar. According to Ibn Haw^al 
Nahr^b Malik town was larger by a half than the Latter town, 
being likewise famous for its 00m lands and palm-groves; 
Mustawfl adding that over joo villages wefe of its district. 

The fourth transverse canal wa:s the Kahr Kfttba, its point of 
origin on the Euphrates being three leagues bdow^ that of the 
Nahr-al-Malik, and its outAow to leagues below Madain. The 
Kfttha canal watered the district of this name, which was also 
known as the Ardashlr BdbgJin district (after the first Sassanian 
king), though part of it was counted as the Nahr Jawbar district 
On a branch t^nal. The city of Kftth^ Rabbn, with its bridge of 
boats, stood on the banks of the rnain channel, and is said to be 
identical with the Biblical Cuthab, mentioned in 2 Kings xvij. 
24+ an important town of the neighbourhood of Babylon. Ac¬ 
cording to Moskm tradition Kftiba was the place where Abraham 
was thrown into the fire by the tyrant Nimrod, and the town took 
its name from Kftth^ the grandfather of Abraham^ according to 
the Moslem tradition. In the 4th (loih) centuiy Ibn 
describes the place as a double city, Kfitha-aiTankn ^of the 
Road,' And Kfttba Rabbi, which last was a city larger than 
Babil (Babylon), and near here, he says^ were great mounds of 

» This Ls the Fcluchk (Felugc <a Felngia) of Cscklt Fr^irrick, and otfw-r 
£Ji£jibeLhj.n mcrctuinU, whm cooilne iliJWti the E^phmtcs (hey ItA llicir bgau 
■ltd l:y aCFM tu Bagbd^; as rtof rated in Hakluyt, 

{tllasgow, 19041, V. 367, 45 ^., 466; vi. 4. 
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said to majk the place of Nimrod^s fiery fiimace; Mulpiddasf 
adding that near the high road might be seen an ancient tower, 
about which tnany legends were tcltL The ttineraries state that 
KOtha town^ the site of which appears to be that marked on the 
map as Tall Ibrahinij, *the Hill of Abraham/ was four miles south 
of Nahr xMalik town. 

Some few miles to the north of the Kdthd canal stood the large 
village ol Al-Fardshah, the half-way stage between Eaghdad and 
Hillahp on the high road followed at the close of the 6th (lath) 
century by the Mecca pilgnms going down to Kllfah. I bn 
Jubayr, who was here sn 5S0 (iiS4>j describes it as a populous 
well-watered village* where there was a great caravanserai for 
travellers, defended by battlemented walls; and Mustawfi also 
giveii Fardshah in his itinerary, placing it seven leagues south 
of Sarsar', 

^ 1- S- 15. 1 . R. ifta. Itf. 83, Sg. I. H, 166, (66. >fuls. or- 
I. J* 5(7- YjiJ;. i- 768; Iv. jry, 846, Mcir+ if. 363, A. Y-L 633. Msl. 

■93^ The coiinc or ibt Nahr “Isa is pwre or Jess dut of the modem 
Sakla^-lyah c^inal: ihe Sarvu* ap^iearv to hav* rollowed the line of the Afcni 
Ghumyb carwil; ihc Nahr-^l-MAtik is the R^hwdatyah^ and the Nahr KCithl 
u the l^abl ThrahSiiit * AtaesiJwffi^i nsp^p' or the modem maps. The«? idenith- 
cations, however^ arc only ;LpproJi;imale^ foe nolur^Hy m over a thowand years 
the face of ibe alluvial Sawjy U entirely changed from whai it was. in Abha^d 
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CHAPTER V. 

The bifunslkkn of the Euphmtcs-. The Suri channel, [Eubayrnhv 

Nil and Its coiul. The Nihr Nu^ The Etaudit cemd^ PombeditiL 
Tl^c KllI^ chsuine]. KiLloh Cily. I^Jdbil^ah. Moshhojil ^Atl, and 
Karhali!. The Itreh'e Abt&ns of Trade. The high rciaids of "[rddiE. 

The river Euphrates in the 4th (loth) century bifurcated at a 
point some six leagues below where the K^tM canal was led off. 
The western branchy to the tight, which was then considered the 
main stream of the Euphrates, passed down by KOfah and ibence 
to the Great Swamp; while the eastern blanch^ to the left* which 
now IS the main stream of the river, is by Ibn Serapion and the 
other Arab geographers called the Nahr SOil, or As-SilrSn ; and 
this by many channels likewise poured its w^aters finalLy into the 
swamp. Taking the Sfiri branch first (the present Euphrates 
channel) we find that Ibn Seiapion admits this was greater even 
in his day than the Kfifkh branch and more broad. Wliere the 
bifurcation took place^ the Upper Sikrl canal watered the three sub^ 
districts of S&ri, Barblsaml+ and BirilsDii, which fanned part of 
the middle Bih Kub^dh district; then bearing sotitb tbe channel 
passed a couple of miles to the westward of the city called Kasr 
Ibn Hu bay rah, and here it was crossed by the great bridge of 
boats known as tbe Jisr Stlil (or SfLr£n) by which the Pilgrim 
road went down froin Kasr Ibn Hubaytah to Kiltab. 

The town of Al-Kasr, as it was called for short, the Castle or 
Palace of Ihn Hubayrah, look the name from its founder, who had 
been governor of Tr^k under Marwan 11, the last O mayyad 
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Caliph- Ibn Hubayrah had not li ved to complete his work, but 
after the fall of the Ornayyads, the first Abbasid Caliph, Saffab, 
took up his residence here, finished the palace, and called it 
tfishimfyah in honour of his own ancestor Fldshim. The town 
which rapidly sprung up round the palace of the Caliph none the 
less continued to be called after the Omayyad governor, and even 
though Manser made H^himiyah for a time his residence, before 
the foundatian of Raghdad, l^r Ibn Hubayrah, or Madinah (the 
City oQ Ibn Hu bay rah, was always the name of the place in 
common use, In the 4th (10th) century Ibn Hubayrah was 
the largest town between Baghdad and Kdfah, and it stood on 
a loop canal from the Silra, called the Nahr Abu Rah^h 'the 
Canal of the Mill.’ The city was extremely populous, it had fine 
markets, many Jews residing here, as Mu^addasl w'ritesi, and the 
Friday Mosque was in the market place. By the early part of the 
6th (ijth) century, however, it appears to have fallen to decay, 
being eclipsed by the rising importance of Hillah; and at the 
present day even the site of it is unknown, though it is doubtless 
marked by one of the numerous mins which lie a few miles north 
of the great mounds of ancient Babylon, or BibiJ as the Arabs 
name these^ 

Tht! city of yillah, lying a few miles below the Bibil ruinSy on 
the Euphrates^ otherwise the Siira canal as k was callt^d in the 
4th (loth) century, was at this date known as Al-Jamhdn, * the 
Two Mosques,^ and the lawn at first scdod mostly on the eastern 
bank. It was a populous place, and its lands were extremely 
fertile. Then Al-hlillah, *lhe Settlement,' was built on the 
Dpposke right .bank, by Sayf^ad-Dawlah^ chief of the BanI Mazyad, 
in about the year 495 (i roi); and this quickly grew to importance, 
for its bridge of boats became the new Euphrates crossing for the 
Pilgrim road from Baghdad to Kiifah^ the high road no longer 
passing down by Kasr Ibn Hubayrah (then a ruin) and the SOri 
bridge. By the 6th (rath) century, abOj the Sura arm comes to 
be oortsidered the main stream of the EuphrateSt as at the present 
day^ and the name Nahr Sftra gradually goes out of use. In 5S0 
(1184) Ibn Jubayr crossed the Euphrates by "a great bridge of 
boats^ bound by iron chains/ at Hillah, then already a largo town 
stretching along the western side of the Euphrates, Ibn Batufah, 
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iwho Followed in hi$ footsteps in the early part of the Sth {14th) 
century, gives a Jong account of this famous bridge of beats at 
t;f]ltah, the double iron chains of which were secured at either end 
to immense wooden piles. He praises the town markets, and his 
account is fully borne out b)' Mustawfl, his contemporary, who 
Speaks of Billah as h^inniug to occupy the east as well as the 
west bank of the iLuphrates- It was surrounded by date-groves 
and hence had a damp clitnate. Mustawf! adds that the popula¬ 
tion of Hillah wea- all higoied Shi'ahs. and they possessed a 
shfire (Malfim) here, where they believed that, in thu fulness of 
lime, the promised Mahdr, who had disappeared at SAmarril in 
364 (Syp), would reappear and convert all mankind to their faith 
(see above^ p. 56) 

Reluming once more to the account given by I bn Serapion 
ill the 4th (toth) century of the Sflri canal, this, as already 
said, po^ to the west of the great ruins of Babylon, or 
BAblL Ihese ruins Mukaddast describes as then occupied by 
the site of a village near a bridge of btjats, and Mustawfl gives 
a long account of the great magicians who had lived in Babll, and 
of the well at the summit of the hiU in which the fallen angels 
HarOt and MarUt were imprisoned until the day of judgment. 

.Above Mbil, the last of the many canals flowing from the 
Euphrates to the I'igris branched from the Silr^ I’his waterway, 
now known as the Shait-an-Nil—'the Nile Stream'—Ibn Sera- 
pLon calls the Great ^rat, the name is the same as that of the 
more famous canal of West Baghdad (see p, fl6) in the upper 
reach lying to the west of the city of NIL From its point of origin 
the Great Sardt flowed eastward past many rich villages, throwing 
off numerous water channels, and shortly before reaching the city 
of Nil a loop canal, the Sarat Jamasp^ branched left and rejoined 
the main stream below the city, '[‘his loop canal had been re-dug 
by Hajjaj, the famouji governor of 'Irak under the Omayyad 
Caliphs, but look its name, as was reported, from Jamasp, the 
chief Mobed, or Fire-priest, who in ancient days had aided King 
Gushtasp to establish the tcligion of Zoroaster in Persia. The 

‘ I- S. le. Id. Vlili. 30^. Ut, «j, ets. 1 . 11 . 266. < 68 . Muk 1^. 
\ak. a. iii. b6j : !v. I. j. I. B. ii. 
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city of An-Nii likewise was founded by Hajjaj; it btrcame the 
chief town of all this district, its ruins being still maj-ked on the 
map under the name of NIHyah ; and the Nil canal was reported 
to have taken its name from the Nile of Egypt which it was said 
to recalL I’he main canal here, opposite Nil city, was spanned 
by a great masonry bridge named the Kanifltah-al-Mas), In the 
time of Abn-l-Fida that portion of the canal which lay west of the 
town, namely the Gieat ^arat of I bn Serapion, was also known as 
the Nahr-an-Nil, hut !bn Serapion gives this name exclusively to 
the reach beyond, east of Nil city. 

This reach, therefore, passing on, watered the surrounding 
districts till it came to a place caUed Al-Hawl—‘the Lagoon'— 
near the ligris^ and opposite Nu'maniyah (see p. 3jl(, whence 
a branch, called the Upper Zdb canal, communicated directly with 
the river. The main channel of the Nil, here ttiming off south, 
flowed for some distance parallel to the Tigris, down to a point 
one league below the town of Nahr Sabus which lay one day’s 
march above Wdsit, wheie the t^nal Anally discharged its waters 
into the Tigris probably in part by the Lower ZAb canal. It is 
to be added that this last reach of the Nil, below the Ijigoon, was 
known as the Nahr Sabus, 'the Canal of Sabus,' and this gave its 
name to the town on the right bank of the Tigris, already 
mentioned (see p. 38). J'he nomenclature of these channels 
changed at different epochs ; in the jth (J3th) century Yakut says 
that all tile reach from Nil city to Nu'manlyah was called the 
Upper ZAb canal, while his Lower Zab canal is apparently 
identical with the Nahr Sabus of Ibn Serapion; both canals in 
the yth (r3th) century had, however, gone much to ruin, though 
still bordered by fertile lands. 

Returning now to the ruins of Babylon on the Euphrates, the 
Sffra below here was crossed by a nudsoiiry bridge called the 
K^tarahal-Kamighdn, ‘through vrhich its waters pour with a 
mighty rush' as Ibn Serapion reports. Si* leagues below this 
bridge, and near JImi'an, the later Hillah, the Surd canal bifur¬ 
cated, the right arm going south past that city, and the left arm, 
called the Nahr-an-Nars, turning off to the south-east, and after 
watering Uammam 'Omar with other villages reached the town 
of Niffar. This canal took its name from Nais (or Naises), the 
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Sa^nian king who came to the throne in 392 A.D.; he having 
caused it to be dug- Alter mnnmg south for some distance both 
the Nahr Nars and the SOri channel poured their waters Anally 
into the BacMt canal, which traversed the noTthem limit of the 
Great Swamp; and this Nahr-aJ-Radit {or Bud^t) was a long 
drainage channel tahen from the left bank of the Ktlfah arm of the 
Euphrates at a point a day's journey to the north of tCQfah city^ 
probably near the town of Kan^rah-al-K&fah, otherwbe called 
Al-Kanaftrt 'the Bridges,^ which doubtless carried the high read 
across the Badat This city of 4 hc Bridges' lay sj miles south 
of the great Sliri bridge of boats, and 28 miles north of KOfah; 
and it probably lay adjacent to^ or po&sibly was identical with, the 
Hebrew l^omhedita (Arabic 'mouth of the Badit 

canal'J, menuoned by Benjamin of Tudcia in the 6ih (t^th) 
century as a great centre of Jewish learning Ln Babylonia. The 
Had^t canal after a counjc of over 50 mile^i, and after r^civing 
on its left bank the drainage of the Ix>wer Sllri and Nars canals^ 
discharged itself finally into the Great Swamp near the town 
of Niflar". 

The districts lying betw^cen the birmrcation of the l^wer 
Euphrates^ having the Sift canal to the east and the main stream 
to the west^ were known as the Upper and l^wer Al-FallUjah. 
Below' these the main stream passed down by the town of Al¬ 
ly aniarah and the out doof the Badat canal to the city of Kdfah, 
which lay on the western bank of the Euphrates over against the 
bridge of boats, and south of this its waters were discharged bv 
various channels into the Gr^t Swamp. This older arm of the rtver 
is named by Kudanmh and Mas'iidl the channel of Al-Alljamf, 
and it appears to be identical with the modem Nahr Hindfyah 
which branches from the present Euphrates stream below 
Musayyib and, flowing past the ruins of Kilfah, rejoins the present 
main stream of the Euphrates by a winding course through 
marches that are a part of the Great Swamp of Abbasid times. 

The city of AbKUfah was founded immediately after the 

» 1 . S, 1^. Haladhuri, 1 j54. jqo. I. ft iSi. L H. 167. Mnk- iiu 
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Moslem conquest of Mesopotamiop at the same time as Basrah 
being built, namely^ about the year 17 (63S), in the Caliphate 
of ‘Omar. It was intetfided to serve as a permanent camp on the 
Arabi or desert, side of the Euphrates, and occupied an extensive 
plain lying above the river bank, being dose to the older Persian 
city of Al-Htmh. Kflfah rapidly increased in population, and 
when in the year 36 (557) "Ali came to reside here the city during 
four years was the capital of that half of Islam which recognised 
*.\IS as Caliph. In the mosque at Kdfah *Ali was assa^inated in 
the year Ismkhrt describes Kt^fah as the equal in size 

of Basrah in the 4lh (loih) century, but the former had the better 
climate, and its buildings were more spacious; also its markets 
were excellent, though In this point it stood second to Basrah^ 
The Great Mosque, where 'All received his death-wound^ was on 
the eastern side of the city, and had tall columns brought from 
the neighbouring town of Hlrah, which fell to ruin as Kdfah 
became more populous. One of the chief quarters of Rfifah w^as 
Al-Kun^h—*the place of the Sweepings*—which lay on the desert 
side of the town, and all round stood poJm^oves which produced 
excellent dates, When Ibn Juhayr passed through Kii^h in 5S0 
(1184) it was an unwalled iowr> mostly in mins, but its E’riday 
Mosque still existed, and Ibn Batfl|ah, in the 3 th (14th) century, 
describes Its roof as supported by pillars, formed of stone drums 
joined with lead. A Mihrib or niche marked the place where "Alt 
had been assassinated. MusEawfl, who gives a long account of 
KMah^ says that its walls, r8,ooo paces in circuit, had been built 
by the Caliph Mansiln The sugar-cane grew^ here better than 
anyTi'here else in Tnik, and cotton crops yielded abundantly. In 
the mosquet on a column, was the mark of ‘Airs hand; and they 
also preserved here the oven {/atfuar} from the mouth of which 
the waters had poured forth at the time of the Deluge of Moah, 
Less than a league south of Ktifah are the ruirkS of 3 ?irgLh, 
which had been a great city under the Sassanians. Near by stood 
the famous palaces of As-Sadir and Al-Khawarnalj> the latter built, 
according to tradition, by Nu^man, prince of Hirah, for King 
Bahram Gtir, the great hunter. The palace of Ktrnwamak with 
its magnilicent halls had mightily astonished the early Moslems 
when they first took possession of H^rah on the conquest of 
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Mewpoiamia. In later dme^ Khawamat was sometijne^ used as 
a hunting lodge by the Caliphsp and apparently, though nothing 
now remains of it, some waifs and domes were still standings 
though in rump when I bn Bati^ph passed by here in the beginning 
of the 8th (14th) century. 

On the actual desert border* five leagues west of Kilfah, and 
the first stage on the road to Mecca* was the large hamlet of Al- 
Kadisiyah surrounded by palm-groveSp near whichp in the year *4 
i^SSK Moslems had won their first great battle against the 
Persians, which led almost immediately to the subjugation of 
hfesopotamia, Mu^paddasl describes KMis'ijuh—called KadisTyah 
of Kafah to distinguish it from the city of the same name on 
the Tigris (see p. 51)—as a town much frequented during the 
season of the Pilgrimage. It was defended by a small fort* and 
had two gates, Jta lands were watered by a canal from the 
Euphrates which entered the town at the Baghd^ Clate; and ai 
the Desert Gate (B&b-al-Badiyah) was the Friday Mosque, before 
which* when the l^ilgrims came, a great market was held. In the 
8th (14th) century' when I bn BatflUh travelled through Kadislyah 
it had sunk to the Ssiro of a large village, and Mustawfi describes 
it as for the most part in ruin^. 

Najaf, where the tomb of *Alt (Mashhad ^\1P) is to the Shi^s 
a most venerated shrine* lies about four miles to the westward of rhe 
ruins of Kufah, and is a populous towm to the present day. 'fhe 
SM'ah tradition* as given by Mustawfi, is ihaton receisang the fatal 
stab in the ROfah mosque* *AH. knowing hts death to be imminent* 
had immediately given orders that when the bruath was out of his 
bodyp it was to be put on a camel and the beast turned looser 
where the camel knelt* there his corpse was to be buried All 
this was forthwith done* but during the time of the Omayyads no 


* I. S. 10, Kiid, Mm- Tiim/>iA 51. 1 st. 8j. I, It idip 165. 
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which n*w FAEcnd^ td [he Wertwjid of llus rujni of Ktifah attd the NaJaX Khrinc* 
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pAKHcd across wh-iE 15 now its bed. 

^ MatMud means ‘ the place of Martyrdom/ hence equivalent la Shrine + 
Al-M^kamp * the used in ihfi same sense- 
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tomb was erected at Mashhad 'AJi^ for the place was kept hidden 
for security. Subsequently^ however^, in the year 175 (791% the 
holy site H-as discovered by the .-\bbasid Caliph Hardn ar-Rashid. 
For, when hunting oofi day near KClfah, he chased his quarry into 
a thicket^ but on attempting to follow the Caliph discovered that 
no force could prevail on his horse to enter the place. On 
enquiring of the peasants they informed him that this spioE was 
known as the buriat-plaoE of the CaJiph “Ali, an inviokte sanctuary* 
where even wild beasts were safe from harm^ Orders were given 
by H^nln lo dig, and the body of ‘All being discovered* a 
Mashhad or shrine was, according to Mnstawll, forthwith built 
over the spot* which soon became a holy place of visitation. 'Jlie 
early history of ihe shrine is obscurci the foregoing is the usual 
Shl'ah account* but though Hanln ar-Rashid at one period of hts 
reign favoured the A lids* the Arab chronicles certa inly do not 
relate that he invented the tomb of 'AIL 

The earliesi notice in detail of Mashhad ^ 4 li is of the middle 
of the 4th (loth) century^ by Ibn hlaw'M. He says that the 
Hamdanid prince Abu l-Hayji—who was governor of Mosul in 
(904) and died in J17 (9Z9)^had built a dome on four 
columns over the tomb at Mashhad *Alfp which shrine he orna¬ 
mented with rich carpets and hangings; also he surrounded the 
adjacent town with a wall* ispikhri and Ibn ^awkal, however* 
add that in their day the burial place of ‘All was shown in the 
comer of the Great ^fosque at KUfahp and this was credited 
by many persons of notCp as is aibrmed by other authorities, 
Mustawfr says* further* that in the year 366 (977) ^Adud-ad-Dawlah 
the Buy Id erected ihe mausoleum which in his day 

still existed, and the place then became a little town, ajeso paces in 
circuit In the chronicle of Ibn-aJ-Athh it is recorded thai 
"Ai 1 ud-ad-lJawlahj at his own wish, h^s buried hete^ Ukewb^e bis 
sons Rharaf and BaM-ad-l>aw^lab; and in subsetjuent times 
various other notabte per^ns followed the example. In the year 
443 <*^>50 shrine was burnt to the ground by the Baghdad 
populace^ who were zealous in persecuting the Shl'ahs. It must 
however have been quickly rebuilt* for Malik Shah and his Wazir, 
the Ni^am-al'Mulk, made their risttation here in 479 (1 o86)h 

Writing in the early part of the Bth (14th) century Mustawfl 
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that Il-Kbin of his day, had recently erected at 

Mashhad 'All a home for Saj^ids (descendants of the Prophet) 
called the [>ar-a 5 -SiyMahj also a Khanl^ah or Darvish monastery, 
YlljLilt in the prevnoua century describes the dyke at Najaf which 
kept back the waters of the Euphrates from overflowing the towni 
but he gives no account of the shrine. The traveller Ibn Eat^l^ 
was here in the year 726 (1326) and speaks of Mashhad *Ali as a 
fine cityp w^hich he entered by the Ml>al-ldadrai—' the Gate of 
the lYesctiiSe'' — Leading direct to the shrine. He gives a long 
description of iu great markets and colleges, also of the mosque 
where “Alt's tomb was shownp the walls of which were covered 
with enamelled tiles of LClshinl work. He reports that at the tomb 
cripples were frequently healed of their infirmities^ and he gives a 
long account of the many gold and silver lamps hung up as offer¬ 
ings, as well as the magnificent carpets, and describes the actual 
tomb as enclosed in a railing oL chiselled gold platesp secured by 
silver nails. Four gates gave access to the shrine, each curtained* 
and having a silver doorsiepT the walls also being hung with silk 
embroideries j and his account closes with the enumeration of the 
miracles vouchsafed here to all true believers^- 

Karbala* or Mashhad Husayn, lies eight leagues to the north¬ 
west of KCkfah, and marks the site of the battlefield where in the 
year 61 (680) Husaynp son of 'All, and grandson of the Prophet, 
was slain, with nearly alJ his family. The place of martyrdom of 
Husa^Ti is to ShPahs of the present day a more venerated place 
than Mashhad ^Ali, By w'hon^ the shrine was first built is not 
mentioned, bui in the 3rd {9th) century some rnonument must 
have e^cisted here* for in the year 236 (850) the Caliph Muiaw- 
akkil earned the lasting hatred of all good ShPahs by ordering the 
shrine of Husajm to be destroyed by flooding the place with water 
also he forbade the visitation of the sacred spot under heavy 
penalties. Mustawfl adds* when describing the palaces at 
Samairi. that this iniquity On the part of Mutawakkil was requited 
to him, in that none of the buildings he began at Samarra could 
ever be completed, but soon fell to the same state of nrin in which 


Lirt, 81,. I. H, 163. Muk, r3o. Itm-siJ-Atharj, jx+ 13, 41^ 
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j the wicked Caliph had left the tomb of tjlusayn. How long the 

j place remained a min is not stated, but 'Adiid-ad-DawIah the 

I Buyid in 368 buiit a magnificent shrine here, doubtless an 

enlargement of the building noticed incidentally by the geographers 
Is^khrt and Ihn Haw^al who 'i'rote a little before this date. 

4®7 (1016) the dome at Mashhad Husayn was burnt 
I down, but must have been shortly afterwards restored, for the 
place was visited by Malik Shah in 4 ?9 (1086). when he went 
I hunting in these districts. Vaktlt unfortunately gives no descrip¬ 
tion of the shrines at Karbala merely inentioning incidentally that 
the name Al-Hiir, meaning ‘a garden pool,' was commonly given 
I to the endosune round the tomb of Husayn Mustawfl in the 
8th <i4th) century speaks of the little town that had grown 
up round the shrine as being some *400 paces in circuit, and his 
contemporary Ibn BatHtah describes the fine colltge ( Madrasah) 
which he visited here. I he Holy Theshold of the actual tomb, 
which the pil^ms kissed on entry, was he says of solid silver; the 
shrine was lighted by numerous gold and silver lamps, and the 
doorways were dosed by silken curtains. Ibn Batiltah adds that the 
Jitde town was then mostly a ruin, from the ceaseless fighting ofrival 
factions among its inhabitants, but it stood among many groves of 
date palms, well watered by canals coming from the Euphrates'. 

When describing ‘Irak in the yd (9th) century, Ibn Khur- 
dadbih and Kudamah state that the province was then divided 
into twelve districts called As/Ati, each containing a varying 
number of subdistricts, called Thrjtf/, and of these latter the 
to^l number was sinty. ITiis division, which probably in its 
ongin was made for fiscal purposes, is repeated in part by 
Mukaddasi in the following century, and it will be worth while to 
enumerate the twelve Astins, giving at the same time the best 
known of their subdistricts or Taasftj. The list is divided Into 
three groups according to the irrigation channels, and whence the 
water was uk^n. 

The first group of four districLs consists of those lying on (ho 
«st side of the Tigris, and wat^^red from that river and Trom the 
'nmarra. These were (i) the Astan of Shad FirOa or Hulwan 

' lit. Ks. I. H, iStS. Jfuk. ijQ. iL 1S9. Mst. IJ+, t,u. I, h, 
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(otherwise Sbadh Fayrdz) comprising the sub-disiiicts of Tamarri* 
and Khanij^ln, with three others; five in all^ (?) the Sh^d Hiirmuz 
district, round Baghdad, with the subKlistricts of Nahr of 

Kalwddha and Nahr Bln, of Al-Madinah-al-*Ati|ah (otherwise 
Madain)^ of Upper and of Lower Rrldh^in, with two others; seven 
in all i (^) the Sh^dh Kuhadh diatnet. with the sub-districts of 
Jalfil^ of Bandanijinp of Bai^z-ai-Rfiz, and of Daskarah, with four 
others^ making a total of eight Of these two Iasi districts this is 
the nomenctatyre givi^n by Ibn Xhurdidbih; Kudamah on the 
conirary transposes the names^ making the Asiln of Shadh 
Kubadh the Baghdad districtp and giving Khiisraw Sh^dh 
Hurnmz as the name of the Jaldli 'j’assilj with its seven neigh¬ 
bours. The last Ast4n to the east of the Tigris was ( 4 ) the 
district of Birijan Khusraw, otherwise of Nahrawdn, which 
Kudamah names Arandin Klrd, and this comprised five sub- 
disirictSjto wii: Upper* Middle^ and Lower Nahraw&n (with Iskaf 
of the Bani Junayd and Jarjaraya), next the Badarayi and 

lastly Bakus^ya, 

The neitt group of two districEs was of those watered partly 
from the Tigrisp partly from the Euphrates; ii consisted of 
{sUhe AstSn of Kaskar, otherwise called Shadh Sabar, with four 
subniisiricts lying round Wasil; and (6) the Astln of Shadh 
Bahman, or the Kfirah Dijlah, on the Lower Tigris, with four 
subdistricts, hiaysin and DasU-Mays^n being two of them, the 
iaiTcr lying round Ubullab. 

The remaining slic districts all lay to the west of the Tigris^ 
and were watered by the old Du}ayl canal previously mentioned 
and by the great cmals flowing eastward from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. The first of iheae was; (7) AstJji-al-A'la, 'the Upper 
District*^ with the four sub-disEricts lying along the Nahr -IsH, 
namely Firflz Skb^i or Al-Anbl.r, Maskin, Xattabbuh and 
Badftrayl Next below came: (S) the Astin of Ardashir 
lying along the KQtha fttnal and the Nil, with the sub- 
districts of Bahurasir and Bflinakan opposite Madain, of Kfith^ 
and of the two canals called Nahr Jawbar and Nahr DurVlt To 
the east of thia was; {9) the district of the ^b e^nals, called the 
Astan of Bih Dhlvmasnfdn, comprising the subdistricts of the 
Upper* Middle* and Lower Zab canals. 
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The iasl three districts were those respectively of Upper, 
Middle, and I^wer Bih KuMdh, and of these the first {lo) Upper 
Bih Kub^dh comprised six sub-districtSp namely, Babil fthe mins 
round Babylon)^ Upper and Lower Al-Fallfijah^ with two others^ 
and the TassGJ of "Ayn-at-Tamr some distance to the west of 
the Euphrates. The Astw (i i) of Middle Bih Kubadh included 
four sub-distiicts» to wit, those of the Eadat canals of SfliA 
with Barbisama, of BArflLsama, and of Nahr^^Malik. Finally 
(ra) Lower Bih Kubadh comprised five sub’districts, all of which 
apparently Jay adjacent to the lower course of the Euphrates 
where it entered the Great Swamp, The names in these lists 
show clearly that we have here the division of the country which 
the Arabs took over from the Saasanians; Arda.shtr B^bgAo was 
the founder of the dyiiasty: Shdd I’lrtlz or Sh 4 dh Fayr^z means 
"glorious fortune' in PersiarL Bih Kubadh is *ihe Goodness, 
or good land, of King Kubadhp' and the " Glory ^ (Shadh) of 
Hurmui, of Kubadh, of Shipdr, and of Bahman recall the names 
of four of the most famous kings of Persia’- 

The trade of Tt^k consisted of imports rather than of exports, 
the capital province consuming the products of the outlying 
regions, Muk^ddasi, however gives a list of commodities and 
manufactures for which several cities were famous, and this 
though not very full is worth examining. 

The markets of Baghd^ were noted for all kinds of curious 
wares brought together here from foreign lands. Its manufao 
tures were coloured silks—the famous Attab or * Tabby ’ silk in 
particular, named after one of its quarters—fine strong cloth, 
curtains and veils, stuffs for turbans, napkins of all sorts^ and mats 
woven of reeds. In Basrah many stuffs were manufactured of raw 
silk and its markets were famous for the jewellers^ who sold all 
manner of curiosities ; further Basrah was the chief emporium for 
various ores and mineralfi, antimony, cbiimbar* Mars-saffron, litharge 
and many others being mentioned. There were also exported 
dates, henna^dye and raw silk^ as well as rose-water and essence of 
violets i while at UbuUah excellent linen was woven. Kfifah was 
famous for its dales, for its essence of violetSif and for raw^silk 
Stuffs of which turbans were made; Wisit exported lupins and 
^ I. K* 5—8. Kud. Milk- 
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dried fish caJled ■ finally Nu'Tninfyah manufaciluTed much 

clothe and was famous for all sorts of woollen stiifls\ 

As explained in the intjoductoiy chapterj Che central point of 
the system of high roads during the Abbasid Caliphate naturally 
was Baghdad; whence five main roads — to Basrah, Kfifah, Anb^rj 
Takrii and Hulwan—set forth» communicating ultimately with 
the outposts of the empire. 

The easiest route to Basrah from Baghdad was naturally by 
boat down the Tigris^ and this^ noting all the towns passed to 
right and left On the river bank, is given in nmch detail by both 
I bn Rustah and Ya'k^bt Down as far as Al-Kap the Tigris 
main channel was followed, then came the Cieat Swamp through 
which boats passed threading the lagoons {Hawl, see above, p. 42), 
The Abu- 1 -Asad canal led out to the head of the Tigris estuary^ 
and from this Basrah was reached by the Nahr The 

Ubullah canal led back to the estuary^ and was followed by those 
bound for ‘Abbadan and the Persian Ciulf 1 ’he way by land 
from Baghdad to VV^sit, which wtnt down the eastern side of the 
Tigris through Madain, is also gi ven by I bn Rustah, and this 
enables the towns on the riv^r bank to be set down on the maps 
for the distances are stated m faisakhs (leagues); Kudimah also 
gives this route in detail* and in one or two cases where lacuna 
occur they can generally be filled up from Abu-hFidl 'Fhe road 
from Wlsi^ to Basmh by la nek along the northern edge of the 
fireat Swamp, is given by Kudamah, and this too is the way by 
which I bn BatH^b tra^-elled in the Sth {14th) century. I bn Rustah 
and KudArnah likewise give the road from eastward, to 

Ahwaz the capital of KhOzbUin ; and from the stage at Bidbbln, 
one march cast of Wish on this road, a bifuTottion went 
north-east to T^b, from which Sts (Susa) in Khilzistan was 
reached V 

The Pilgrim road, going south from Baghdad to Kflfab, left 
the Round City by the Kfifah Gate and passed through the Karkh 
quarter to Sarw^ and thence on to Kasr Ihn Hubayrah. Beyond 
this it crossed tbe eastern arm of the Euphrates (the present main 

» I. R, 164, t«6—1S8. Ylik 3K1. Kud. 193, t-is, Mst* 193. A. F. 
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channt^l) called in the 4th (loth) centuTy the Nahr at theSOri 
bridge of boats, and thence came down to K.^rali, opposite to which 
the western arm of the Euphrates was crossed by the brit^e of boats 
which led to the eastern suburbs of the city^ From Kdfah the 
Pilgrim road went south-west to K^disiyah, where it entered the 
Arabian desert. This road is given by all the earlier geographers, 
and in mtich detail by Ibn Rustah. who for some parts of the 
way from Baghdad to KCtfah gives aUemadve routes^ with the 
distances in miles and in leagues. After the beginning of the 6ih 
{rzth} century IJasr Ibn Hubayrah^ the half-way stage between 
Baghdad and Ktlfah, fell to min ^ Hillah taking its place (see 
p. 71) to which the high road went down from Sar^ by 
Far^bah. At IKillah the eastern arm of the Euphrates was 
crossed by a great bridge of Ixiats similar Co that which had 
formerly existed at Silr^ 'J'hts is the route followed by Ibn 
Jubayr and all later traveilers* From KMah to Basrah along the 
souihem border of the Great Swamp was reckoned as So or S5 
leagues^ and this road, which branches to the left at the second 
desert stage south of Kadistyah^ is described by Ibn Rustah and 
Ibn KhordMbih\ 

As already saidj two Pilgrim roads crossed the deserts of 
Arabia going from Mesopotamia to the one starting from 

Kdfah, the other frooi Basrah^ and they came together at the 
stage of Dhftt Trkt which was two days march nonh^easl of 
Mecca, These two famous Pilgrim ways are described stage by 
stage, and the half^scage is also given, where the caravEin halted for 
supper {A/-Jfu^a'asAsAii)^ with the number of miles between each 
halt carefully noted, in the Road Books of the 3rd {^^ih) century 
and by MukaddasL The road from K-ifah passed through Fayd, 

^ Ik R. i 74 ^ 175. VfclfcK 3CtS, I. Kr USt 145^ Kud. ifl;.. 

A. R 30J. 1, J, } 14.—319^ Mst+ (p 35^) e^immies ihe 

dulonce fjujn Ba^h to Kafah alort^ ihe edge of ihe detert ai ttu l&n-g mafch cj 
tMnrhatali)^ mil nt thir ^hokt-nil reckonivifi it \i 3 5a ntilH. U ii lunous iti 

hisJojy fcr hnv 1 ng bt^n [raversed in b ti^ht and a day by 4 ceruim Biiil Ibfi 
Abi Burdohi riding swift drotnedoncs fee luring aa uigeas aliir 

wiib Khtlid-nl-l^rl at K^foh, in (he yrAr iw duiing tfee af ihe 
Omayyad Chfeph HhKun. Tabari, li, (ll wiU he rciHfimbcted baw 

Dick Tur|>i^ rude from Id York, 30 o udd miles, ia rS Il0u» i the nle 

u> about tfec wme#.) 
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which lay a short distemce south qf Hayil, the pr-tscnt chief town of 
Jafcal ShummsJ, The Basrah road went by Dartyah^ the older 
capital of what later became the Wahhabi kingdom, the ruins of 
which town still exist a few miles to the west of Ar-Kjydcjj the 
present chief town of Najd. From both the Krifah and the 
Basrah I^ilgrim w'ays there were branch roads, bifurcating to the 
right, leading direct to Medina^ 

From Baghdid at the K-ilfah Gate of the Round City a second 
high road branched wesiwaid, and going first to 
along the bank of the canal to Anbar on the Euphrates^ 
whence following up stream it passed H^dlthah, the last town in 
*Irak, and reached *Anah in Jazfmh. ITtiS is the first part of one 
of the roads {namely^ by the Euphrates) goirig fronfi Baghdad io 
Syria, and it is given by I bn Khurdddbih and Kudamah- The 
other road to Syria goc^ north along the Tigris by Mosul, and 
os far as 'FakHt lies in the 'Irak province. This, which was the 
post'road, left the Baradan Gate of East Baghdad and keeping up 
the left bank of the river through 'Ukbara and Slman^ came to 
Takrit. It was here joined by the caravan road which, leaving the 

* TSic H^^rah road lo Mccc£i Mid MetUna is fiivtn in I* iij. Ked. i8j, 
L k. 175. Vlilp. in. Mrtk. la;, 251. The Ba^rali ttmi h gi^tn in J- k, 
14S. Kud. T. R. 180. 181- Muk lo^i r5]. It U *011 h notiitg that 

[he okter chi^f tnwn pt Ntjd ta ii&vajuvbSy written Daftyah (wilh initkl /ki/) 
by Ibe AmU IJajjt KbaUab U ibt: first (J. Fi. i,i7> |o give the 

madeni nm\ spelling Dam'fyah {with imlial .and an 

Lbcragli nVK€ or twice and in ihr Itinerary {Jr Nr 57^^ he wnEea ^arlyah 
or I.Si^n l^he ger»gnipby of ifie fllju, and Ambia in ^cner^ lyl^j; 

nnnh of Lbe Uahna or Great DcHrrt, ba^ Itecn fuliy worked out (I'lom Arabic 
soureC^I by I’mfes^ior F. Wiktenreld, in a j^Crien of artiereH publKhed in rbe 

t/fr stt 

'I'h^ papers are provided wixb maps by KiepeEt, ntid are well indexed; ihcy 
incEndti the rpllovting^ al' which 1 give the namei In fuji, ax [bey do HUE appear 
to lie well known to FnpUj-h geographers, I>Mt ivm Mn£iH 4 

(vpL X I, I SfiiJ t l/it H'oAitJtiu «Vi/ fVandmittgiM Ara^M- 
i^^ev Sfarftmf (vol. XEV, ll:^9][; Jfmrrt tw** Basni H4i£h 

i^Aarr^ (VO'L XV|, 187! J: £}fjj Gi^t sew A/A^irta {val. XVitl, 

which sj^m tbc K ti Eah-Mecca Filgrlm road : vW y^mam^ 

(vpt. XIX, 1874) z laJtiy, Stadt M/rGtta (vpl. jx, j86o, And 

pnblkhcd ieparateljli, also vot. IV of ^fad^ AfeHa iLeiptig, 

1861} which contains a ^Annmary {in Geiman) of the hktory of .Vfceca, wilh 
ropogi^pliical noicx. 
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l^arblyah quarter in West Baghdad, went up the Dujayi canal to 
Uarbd, and thence by the palace grounds opposite Simarra passed 
along the cartal to Takrit This last is the road ToJbwed 

by I bn Jubayr and Ibn Ba|Cltah^ 

Finally from the Khur^n Gate o/ East BaghdiUl started the 
great Khurlsan road which, crossing Persia, went, as already said^ 
through Transoxiana, ultimately reaching the borders of China^ 
This road is described in great detail, stage by stagCp by Ibn Rostah j 
and almost all the other geographers give the distances along the 
various portions of this great highway, which la thus one of the 
best known to us of ah the trunk roadsV 

> I, K. 93- Kurt- IJ4, Tifi. aij. Mnk, 134. 1, J. I. B. a. ij?. 
^1 b 4, 195- 

’ L R, i6j. VJsh Ir k> la. Knd. r97. Mtak. tjj. Mst. 193. 




CHAPTER VL 

JAZIRAH* 

The LhfM dislricls, Tht dislrict of lYty^ Rflbt^ah. Nineveh, md xUt 

neighbouring IOWTil Grcoi Zli>, lladllhalii and. If til- Little Zib. Siniii 
jLnd The Lwsef Khibiiir, l^iasanlyih, and Jarirah 

Ibn and Hfiilnt jfidL N#^Sbl^ and Ris aJ.'Ajfl. bUrdin and 

Dnrtajilr, The Hirm^ and the KhibGr. -Amban And the Thartbir 
river. Sjin)fir and Hadr, Babd and Adhramal]. 

As alnady explained ihe Arabs named Upper Mesopotamia 
A 1 JaaSrah, ' the Island ^ or ■ Peninsula,' for its plains lay enoom- 
passed by the upper courses of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
The province was generally divided into three districts called 
Diyir Rab!*ah, Diy^r Mtidar^ and Diy^r Bakr, after the Arab 
tribes of RabS'aht Mtidar, and Bakr respectively! who, in pre- 
Islamic days, had settled here under Sassanian rule, each receiving 
its appointed BSr (plural I?iydr) or 'Habitation* to which the 
tribe had subsequently given its name. Of Diyir Rabl'ah,^ Mosul 
on the Tigris was the chief town; of the district DiySr Mu^ar, 
Rakl^ah on the Euphrates was the capital; while Amid on the upper 
course of the Tigris was the chief city of Diyar Bakr, thu northern- 
most of the three districts. Mukaddasi, on the other hand, 
describes the Jazlrah province under the name of llfhni A^iir, fthe 
Aljilr Regionthe origin of the name is not clear, but A^flir would 
appear to have been the proper name at one lime of the great 
plain of northern Mesopotamia, 

A refererkCc to the map shows that in Upper Mesopotamia the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates receive their aifluents almost 
exclusively on their left bank, that is flowing from the north¬ 
east or north. During the period of the middle-ages an exception 
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occurs to this nile^ namely in khe diainage of the aiHuent of the 
(greater) Khibdr^ the HinriSs river from Nastb^n, Just above 
its point of junctioiri, the Hiimis was dammed back at Sukayr-ab 
and while a moiety passed on to Join the Kbabflr which 
went to the Euphrates at ^arki^iya^ the main stream of the Hirmas 
flowed into the Tigris on its right bank at TakrTt by the channel 
called the Nahr-ath-Tharthar. Furtheri it will be seen that the 
limits of the three districts are determined by the water partingr 
Dlyir Eakr was the country watered by the Tigris from its source 
to the great bend south made by the river below Tall (the Hill of) 
with the land to the northward traversed by the numerotis 
a^lluents of the Tigris which join its left bank west of Tall FMan, 
To the south-west, DiyJir Mudar comprised all the lands along the 
Euphrates from Sunmysit^ where it left the mountain gorges, down 
to *Anah, with the plains watered by its adluent the river Balikh, 
coming from IJarrin. Lastly Diyaj Rabi^ah was the dislriol 
east of Mudai i nameJyp of the (greater) RhibOr coming from 
Ras-al-^Ayn, with the Hirmas which, as we have seen, flowed 
eastward by the Tborthir to the Tigris, also the lands on both 
banks of the Tigris from Tall Fil^n down to Takrit, namely those 
westward to NastbTn^ and those eastward which included the 
plains watered by the Lower and Upper Zib and the Lesser 
KhabOr rivcr- 

Mosul (Al-Mawsil)j the chief city of Diylr Rabf^h, stands on 
the western bank of the Tigris at the point where a series of loops 
in the river coalesce to form a single main streamp and Al-Mawrsil^ 
meaning 'the confluence,' is said to take its name from this fact 
In Sassanian times the city which existed here was called BOidh 
Ardashlr* Under the Omayyads Mosul rose to importance, a 
bridge of bcjats w-as set across the l igris, connecting the city on 
the western side with the mins of Nineveh on the east bank, 
and Mosul became the capital of the Jasirah province under 
Marw^ 11 , the last of the Omayyad Caliphs^ who also built 
here what afterwards came to be known as the Old Mosque*. 

Ibn Hawkal who was at Mosul in 35S {969) describes it as a 

I Muk. 136—138. 1. K. 17. Vak. iv. eSi—6S-|. Mir. 1 S4. Yik^Li 

yives Lbe old Peraan nums of Ilb BiMfiidash.tr Or Niwnnkixhir, bcit ihc 

k[Ecr rorm h undoubtedly a dertcal error- 
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fine town with exceUent cnark^t% sorrounded by ferUk districts of 
which the most celebraEed was ihat round Nina way (Nineveh) 
where the prophet Yfinis (Jonah) was buried. In the 4th (lothj 
century the popnlaiion consisted chiefly of Kurds^ and the 
numerDus districts found Mosul^ occupying all Rabj^ah, 

are carefully enhimerated by Ibn HawkaL MuJ^addasS praises the 
numerous excellent hostelries of Mosul^ and the town+ he says, was 
extraoidinaiily well bulk* being in plan a semicircle, and about a 
third the sis: of Basrah. Its casde was named Al-Murabba^h 
(the Square) and it stctod on the affluent called the Nahr 
Zubaydah * wkhtn its precincts was held ihe Wednesday Market 
(Biifc-ahArba'^) by which name also ihe castle was sometimes 
known. The Friday Mosque (that of Marwan II) stood a bow¬ 
shot from the Tigris, on a height to which steps led tip. The 
roof of this building was vaulted in stoneit and it had no doors to 
dose the doorways going from the tnain building of the mosqut^ 
into its court. The market streets of Mosul were for the most 
part roofed over, eight of the chief thoroughfares are named by 
Mukaddasii and the houses of the town stretched for a considerable 
distance along the Hgiis bank. Mukaddusi adds that formerly 
Mosul had borne the name of Khawl^; and that the ICasr-al- 
Khalifah, "the Falaoe of the Caliph/ stood on the opposite bank 
of ihe river^ half a league from the towri, overlooking Nineveh. 
This palace had of old been protected by strong ramparts^ which 
the winds bad overthrown, and the ruins, through which flowed 
the stream called the Nahr-al-Khawsarp were when Mu^addas! 
wrote occupied by fields. 

In the year 580 (11^4) Mosul was visited and described by 
Ibn Jubayr. Shortly before this date the famous Ntij^d-I>ln* 
under whose banner Saiadin began his caTetr+ had built the new 
Friday Mosque in the market place, but the old mosque of 
Marwan II still stood on the river bank^ with its beautifully 
ornamented oratory and iron window-gtatings. In the upper town 
w^as the great fortress, and the town walls with towers at intervals 
extended down to and along the river bank, a brood street 
connecting upper with lower Mosul. Beyond the walls were 
extensive suburbs with many small mosques, hostelrifes, and bath 
houses. The Mlristiln (or hospital) was famoustalso the great 
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market ^>u^ld^ngs catled the and there is-ere al^ 

niimefous oqtkge^ here. Kazwriil gives a list of the various Dayrs 
or Christian con vents which were found in the vicinity of MdsuJp 
and he notes fspcdally the deep diieh and high walls of the 
Mosul fortress. All round the town were numerous ^dens 
irrigated, he says, by waterwheel S- 

In regard to the Nineveh mounds* these were known from the 
lime of Mukadriasi as the TaJl-at-Tawbah, 'the Hill of Repent¬ 
ance/ where the prophet Yilnis, Jonah, had sought to convert 
the people of Ninevek The spot wa$ marked by a tnosque, 
round which, Mu^addasi adds, were houses for pitgrims, built by 
Nlsir^d-Uawlah the IJamdanid prince, and half a league distant 
was a celebrated healing spring called "Ayn Yflnis after the 
prophet Jonah, with a mosque adjacent, and here might be seen 
the Shajamh-al-Yakpn, mmely " the Tree of the fkiurd ‘ planted by 
the prophet himself. Yatf^t adds that most of the houses of Mosul 
were built of limc^ione or marble, wkh vaulted roofs, and that in 
the city might be seen the tomb of the prophet Jurjrs, or St George. 
I n the 8th (14th) oenttiry I bn Eati!i|ah passiid through Mosul, which 
he describe^ as protected by a double wall and many high towei^ 
Mike those of l>chlh' The fortress was then known as AJ-lJndbd, 
*the Humpbacked,' and in the new Friday Mosque (that of 
Nar-ad-Dln) was an octagonal marble basin with a fountain in its 
midst throwing up a jet of water a fathom high- A third Friday 
Mosque had recently been built overlooking the Tigris, and this 
IS probably the building praised by Mustawfi, who says that the 
stone sculptured ornamentation of its oratory' was so intricate 
that it might stand for wood-earring. In his day the circuit of 
Mosul measured a thousand paces, and he refers to the famous 
ahrinc of Jonah (Mashhad YQnis) on the opposite bank of the 
Tigris* lying among the ruins of Nineveh*. 

> Thr Afsbi, more feputctfiliy those of the wcii, cafcinl the gresw hiiUditigs 
of m murket, often obed a-*, h htralsliy or esuavansenri, AUK^jfarlyah, or 
KAyNBrtyahn ft lerm which they mua have derived from the Greeks^ thoogh 
does not occur, apparcnlty* \a the UyiantiTic ft* StJuUcti to 

the C^Mrifth, or royal maikei of a Eowq- 111 any ease the WOn .1 Seems hardly 
likely so hftvc been taken hy she Mwleow ffoo: the cLame of the ihe 

^fflOLiB quftlter of AkEAiKtna i shough I his cKl^lftnation k the one tffseai given. 

3 1. H- r4J.. Mult’ liS* J- Vftk. tv, 684 . 

I. U. ii. 135. Kaz. d. 147, Msi. 165, 16?, 
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A few fnili^ to the e 3 ;St of Mosiil liig; the two sinaJl towns 
of Bajtalli and KarmalTs^ which are mentioned by and 

Miistawf!:p and is somewhat to the north of thescp aU 

three being of the dependencies of MosuL Mulfaddasf mentions 
Ba'ashil^ as noted for yielding a plant that cured scrofuLii 
and hsemoirhoids. It was a small town, Yalffit adds, with a 
stream that worked many mills and iirigated its orchards, where 
olives^ dates, and orange grew abundantly. There was a Large 
market here or Kay?ariyah, with excellent bath houses. The 
Friday Mosque had a fine minaiet, though in the yth (i3ih> 
century most of the population were Christians. Bartalla lying 
a few miles south of Ba^ashl^i was likewise counted as of the 
Nineveh district. It was. YikCll says, a place of great trad^ 
mostly inhabited by Christians, though there was a fine mosque 
here, and many Moslems made the town their abode. The 
lettuces and greens of Barilla were pTOverbial for their excellence^ 
and Mustawfi praises its cotton crops. Karmillts, some miles 
further to the south again, had also a fine market according to 
being a large village almost the size of a town, and much 
frequented by merchants. Mar Juhaytiah, or Marj (the meadow 
of) Jiibaynah, was also near these places, but on the Tigris bank, 
being the first stage on the road from Mosul south to Baghd^. 
Mukaddast describes it as having many pigeon towers. Its castle 
was strongly built of mortared stone, and a Friday Mosque stood 
in ihc midst of the town. 

Between hlosul and Takrtt the Tigris received, on its eastern 
bank, the waters of the two Zabs, the one flovring in about a 
hundred mites above the other; and I bn H^wffal praises the 
magnificent fields occupying the broad lands lying between the 
two rivers, 'fhe upper or Greater Zab rose in the mountains 
belw'ten Armenia and Adharbayjan, and joined the Tigris at 
Hadithah. The lower or Lesser Zab, called al.so Majnfln^ * the 
Mad Kber,^ from its impetuous current, flowed down from the 
Shahra^tilr country^ and came into the Tigris at Sinn. The 
country from which the Great Zilb flows is that known as Mush- 
takahar and Babghish according to Ysitfit, and its waters at fim 
were red in colour, but afterwards ran clear. AH^adathahi 'the 
New Town/ which stood a league above its junction with the 
Tigris (called Hadlthah of Mosul, to distinguish it from Hadithah 
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on the Euphrates already mentEoned, p. 64), had been rebuilt by 
ihe last Omayyad Caliph^ Marwan 11, on a height overlooking 
the swampy pla!n; it was surrounded by famaus hunting grounds^ 
and had many gardens. The town was built in a semicircle, 
steps led up to it from the Tigris^ and the Friday Mosque 
which was constructed of stone overlooked the riverr Under the 
Sassanians the town was known as Nawkird^ meaning in Persian 
likewise ^ new town^* and before the rise of Mosul this had been 
the capital of the province*, 

'The town of As-Sinn (the Tooth) lying one mile below the 
junction of the Lower Zflb according to Mas'ddit but above it 
with the Lesser Zab flowing to the east according to Muknddask 
was in the middle ages chiefly inhabited by CbristianSp and Yakflt 
says there were many churches here. It was known as Sinn of 
to distinguish it from other towns of this name^ the 
Binmma chain of hilts being cut through by the Tigris near this 
point Sinn had in its market place a Friday Mosque* built of 
^tone, and was surrounded by a walL To the east of it, four 
leagues higher up the lank of the Lesser Zab* storsd the towrii 
of Bawd^fj (Madmat al-Bawiitlj as Ibn l;;{awkal gives the name) 
which how^ever appears at the present day to have left no trace on 
the map. This also is the case with both Sinn and tfadithah* 
and may be explained by the lower courses of both the Zibs 
having much changed since the 4th (lOth) century, refers 

to the town as Bawazlj ah Malik, *of the King,' aud in the 8th 
(14th) century it still existed, for Mustawfi describes it as paying 
14,000 dinars to the tmasury of the ll-Kh^ns- 

Souih of Sinn the post^road to SSmaria and Baghdad kept 
along the left bank of the Tigris, passing first B^mm^ a hamlet 
lying under the hills of this name otherwise known as the Jabal 
Humrin, then coming to As-Sfldakiriiyah* and finally reaching 
Jabilta (or Jabulti) w'hich appears to have been a mint city in 
304 (916) lying on the east bank of the Tigris a little to the 
northward of Takrit, None of these small towns now appear 
on the map, byt their positions are gisen vety emedy in the 
Itineraries, 

* Isi, 75, I, Hr 147, Slfwk- 139, 146* Yak, i- 44(5^ 471, 567; ii. itfa, 

331 * 551, 901; Er, 167. JVIit, 16^, 1^114, 
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Rather mnore than a hundred miles due east of SiJin lies the town 
of Daljilha or the name is generally written or 

Tawfllf in ^A\\ of Y&M, as at the present day—which is frequently 
mentioned hy Y^iil and the later geographers. MustawH speaks 
of the river of Dak^k (as he spells the name) w hich, rising in the 
Kurdistin mountains near Darband-i-Khallfah (the t^iph^s Pass)^ 
flowed out below the town of Dakfik into the sandy pLairip where# 
according to MustawfTj there were most dangerous quicksands 
which swallowed up those who attempted to cross over. In flood 
time, he says, the Da^tlk river reached the Tigris^ and its lower 
course is the stream now known as the Nahr-al-A'|am (the (jieat 
River); but in early times when the Kahrawdn canal existed in 
its entirety, the spring Boods of the Daljflk river must have flowed 
into this. Mustawft describes the town of Dakhk as of mediujii 
size; it had a more healthy climate than that of Baghdad, and 
near it were found naphiha springs. It is to be remarked that 
the place is not mentioned by the earlier Arab geographers*. 

Irbil, the ancient Arbela# lay in the plain betw'een the Greater 
and T^esser Z^hp and is described by YlkQt as a town much 
frequented by merchants. The c^tle, which crowned a hi lip had 
a deep ditch and was in part ehclosed by the town wall. A great 
market was held here, and the mosque, eilied ^iasjid'al-Kaff# 
^of the Hand,^ was celebrated for the mark of a man's palm on 
one of its stones- In the 7 th (i^thj century the market buildings 
had recently been restored, and great suburbs stretched beyond 
the city walk Mustawf! praises the excellent crops# especially of 
cotton, that were produced by its lands. To the north of Mosul 
the city of Tm^dlyah^ near the head waters of the Upper Zab, 
according to .Mustawfi derived its name from its founder the 
Daylamite prince Tmdd-ad-Dawlab who died in (949)- Other 

* Ifii. 75r 1. Hr 153. -Msu. TiiaAik ^1. Ktid. 114. Myk- V'iiki 

i. 464, 7^oj itr^Sf; iii. Mit. ijfl, 165, A. V. I ft6o. Karki^k, 

not given by VsUfflt or tht eariLci gwgrmphcr^ is cneniionHl by rAll of Vifid 
|i. Ml) M TWk- In rq:in:l [d JaLKLlli, or JaLtUid, on the Tigfii apposiie 
Ttkric. il is to t>e letimrkeA that tbw MWW Isas often b™ nmread Halilti 
te.g. Milk. 135 i Lbc letters kl «vl J being idcniiul in Amhic script e^(Ccpt for 
BL diacritical point). The inilial rafter however \t oerulnly ftjr In Syriac the 
flame freqtienlLy cKCaca under th« ftirvn mA in thh script G and H du 

not r»eRihle one another. 
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authorities, howt'Vtr, ascribe "Imidlyah, or at any rate the 
restoration of that town in 537 (1142J, to 'Imdd-ad-Din Zangi^ 
father of that famous prince of Upper MesDpotaJTiiap Nftr-ad-Din* 
under whom Saladin begari his oatixi. reports that of old 

a castle had existed here held by the Kurds, and knowm under 
the name of Ashib. Mustawfi in the Sth f 14th) century' describes 
^Irn^dl^mh as a town of considerable sbte- 

In the neighbouring moimtains were the bead waters of the 
river Khabilr-ahHasarifyabp which Sowed into the Tigris just 
north of the town of Fays^firp about 150 miles above Mosul. 
This river (not to be confounded with the Khabi^r of Rls al-'AynJ 
rose according to YakOt in the district of Az-Zawzan, and at the 
town of A]-Hasanlyah ii was spanned by a magniheent stone 
bridge, the remains of which still exist near the hamlet of Hasan 
Agha^ which probably represents the older town. Hasanlyah, where 
there was a Friday Alosque, is descriturd by Mu^addast as a place 
of some importance^ and one stage to the south of it on the road 
to Mosul was the small towm of Ma^lath^ya, w'here there was a 
Friday Mosque on a hill, the place being compLetely surrounded 
by gardens^. 

To the north of Fays^bilr is the important town of the Jajfilrah 
(the Island), called Jo^sriah Ibn "Omar for distinction^ after a certain 
Al-htasan Ibn ‘Omar of the tribe of Taghllh, its founder; and the 
TigriSp as Yal?t\l explains, went half round the cit>^ in a semicircle, 
while a ditch filled with water on the land side made it an island. 
Ibn Hawlj^al in the 4th (loth) century describes Jazlmh as a walled 
town, whilhcT the products of Armenia were brought for sale^ its 
cheese and honey were famous. Its houses were of stone, and 
MukaddasT adds that the mud at Jazlrah in w'inter rime was pheno¬ 
menal. Ibn Bapllah who was here in the &th (r4th) century found 
it much ruined. The old mosque^ however, stood in the market 
place, and the town wall, built of stone* still existed, hlustawfi 
adds that over a hundred villages were of its dependencies. 
Opposite Jazlrah Ibn Omarp on the west bank of the Tigris, was 
Bazabda of the Ba^irda district, this representing the well-known 

^ Mvkr 15^ ii. tyi. Vak. k ii ^^4; iii. 931. 16^, 
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Rgnian fortress of Bezabda, but no description is given of the 
place. 

From JaElrah I bn ‘Omar Jabal JOdt was visible to the east- 
wardf with the Mosque of Noah on its summic^ and J^riyat^aih' 
I'hamintn (the Village of the Eighty) at the foot of the mountain^ 
The Kurto (cKp xL v. 46) states that 'the Ark rested upon Al-J^dt^' 
which Moslem tradition identifies with this mountain in Upper 
Mesopotamia, and eighty of the companions of Noah are said to 
have built the village of Hhanunin namtrd after their number. 
Mutaddast describes Thanianin in the ^ih (loth) century as a fair- 
sized city, and ti lay one march to the north of AJ-Hasantyah; 
Mustawfi who calls it SAl^-Thamanin—*the Market of the Eighty— 
says that in his day it had fallen to ruin. Various aifluents 
entered the 'I'igris on its left bank near Jazfrah Ihn ‘Omar^ and 
these are enumerated by VaVOt, namely^ the Yami (or Yanril) and 
the Ba^ynith^ (or Basanfa as Ibn Serupion mils it)^ with a large 
village of the same name, above jazirah. Below this townr but 
to the north of the Rhibfir^hBasanfyah, and flou'ing down from 
the country of Az-Zawzan were the and L>Qsha rivers*. 

On the wesleni side of the 'Figrb, in the btitude of Jaziiaii Ibn 
"Omarj is the hilly district of 'Abdint *thK Mountain of (God^s) 
Servants,' ]>eQpled by the Jacobites, in which the rivers tiirm^ 
and the Kh^ihhr of Nastbln have their source. 

Nasibm^ the Roman Nisibis^ which Valfilt describes as ceie- 
bmied for its white roses and its forty thousand gardens, stood 
on the upper waters of the Hiniias river, called by the Groeit 
geographers the Saotxiras or Mygdonius, and it is still one of the 
most imponant towns of Upper Mesopotamia, Ibn Haw^al who 
was there in 35S (9-69) describes Nasibin as the finest town of the 
Jazirah province, and its neighbourhoDd produced the best barley 
and wheat crops^ lire hilt above, from which ks w^ier camen 
was caJted the Jabal the town was most pleasant to live in^ 

and the only drawback was the fear of scorpions- It was more 
spacious than ult and Mukaddasl praises both its fine baths 
and the private houses, llie market extended right across from 
gate to gate^ a Friday Mosque stood in its midst, and a strong 
* Isn 78. L H i5^p 137, Muk. 1,^9, L 
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fortress built of mortatcd stone protected the town, Nasibfn was 
visited by Ibn Jubayr m 5S0 (ii&4)» who praises its gardens; in 
its Friday Mosque were two tanks, and a bridge crossed the river 
Hirmas where it flowed by the town : also there was the hospital 
(Miristin) and several colleges among other notable buildings. 
Ibn Batii^ti^b who was here in the £th (14th) century' describes 
Nastbin as then for the most part in ruins^ but its Friday Mosoue 
was still standing with the two great UrnkSt and the gardens 
round the city produced the rose-w'ater for w^hich it was so 
celebrated, .Mustawf!^ who gives die circuit of the walls as 6500 
paces, praises the grapes and other fruits grown here, and its wtne^ 
but the dampness of the climatet he says, made Nasibfn an 
unhealthy place. He, too^ speaks of the escoelknce of its roses, 
also the abominatioji of the scorpions, w'hich were equalled in 
\'injlencc by the plague of gnats ^ 

R^-al-^Ayn, 'the Spring-head,^ near the sources of the Khabilr 
(the Roman Resaina, on the river Chaboras), was famous for its 
numerous springs, said to number 3^60 in all, and their waters 
ntade the surrounding country a great garden. Of thtse springs 
the ^Ayn^az-Zahirtj^ah was supposed to be fathomless, and the 
stream flowing from this ran into the Khabdr, by which pleasure^ 
boats are described as travelling down from garden to garden 
from KiXS-a]-*Ayn to Karklsiya on the Euphrates. Kas-al-'Ayn is 
described by Ibn Haw^aL as a walled town, having gardens and 
many mills within its circuit; and the amble fields stretched for 
50 Leagues beyond the houses. Mukaddasi describes a small lake 
at the chief spring, two faihoins deep, but the water so clear that 
a silver piece could clearly be seen at the bottom. The buildings 
of Rl^al-'Ayn were of stone, well mortared, and Ibn Jubayr who 
passed through the town in 5So (]]S4) rnentions its two Friday 
Mosques and the fine colleges and bath houses which stood along 
the banks of the Rh^bClr. In his time the city apparently had no 
wall, though in the Sth (14th) century this must have been 
rebuilt, for Mustawfi describes it as 5000 paces in circuit He 
adds that cotton^ com, and grapes were grown here abundantly^ 

^ 1. H. 14Q, 141, 143. I. 5 . ii. Muk- V40. h J. 34Q. Vak iii 35$; 
iv, 787. 1. B. ii. (40. Mst. 167. 
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About half-way between Ras-al-"Ayn and Naslhin, but more to 
the north, stood the great rock fortress of ^Mard^n, overlooking the 
city of Dunaystr in the plain below* some three leagues lo the south. 
In the 4ih (loth) Century the castle of M^rdfii^ called Al-Baz 
(the Falcon), was the stronghold of the Hamdinid princes. The 
fortrefis crowned the hill-topp and on the southern side a suburb 
was built which by the 6th (12th) century' had become very 
populous. Here there were many markets, some hostelriL% and 
a few coHegeJS but all the buildings rose one above the other in 
Steps, and the roads were stairs, each house ha%ing its ctatem for 
storing rain water. I bn BatOtah, who visited M^rdfn in the Sih 
(i4ih) century, describes it as a hne town w here much woollen stuff 
was woven. At thit time the great fortress was known as KaJ^at- 
ash Shahba, "the Grey Cftstlet" or KaPat 4 -Kuhp *the Castle of the 
Hill/ MustawIT describes Mardin as amply irrigated by the waters 
of the ^WT river, which flowed down from a hill of the same name 
in JCir “Abdto, and this rivet ultimately joined the Khabflr; he 
adds that com, cotton, and abundant fruit was grown in all the 
neighbourhood. 

Dunaysir, a few Leagues distant (variously given as from 2 to 
4, but Its actual site appears lo be unknow n)* was in the jth (13th) 
century a great market town, and it was also known as Kfich 
HL^r. Yak-Lit writes that when he w'as a boy, that is to say at the 
close of the 6lh {12th) century, Dunaysir had been merely a large 
village, but in 623 (1225) it was hiecome a great dty, with e^ctensive 
markets. Ibift Jubayr who had passed through it in 5S0 (1184) 
descrilses it as unwalled, but it was then a meeting place for 
caravans, and a college had recently been built with numerous 
bath houses. t>ir^, lying a few miles to the eastward, which had 
been a great fortress in Koman days, is mentioned as a small 
town by Ibn Hawkals and Mu!kaddasi desenbes how each house 
wiis. supplied with water by an underground channel, these 
channels ultimately flowing into the tank of the Friday Mosque* 
The houses were all built, he says^ of black stone, and well 
mortared^ The town stood on a hill side, and Yak fit states that 
it was femous for its or cbenry-stone preserve, the gardens 

being most rruitfui \lf'hen Ibn BatOpih passed Dari in the 8th 
(14th) century, however, its fortress had already become an 
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uninhabited min. Kafartdiha, to th& S.W. of M^tdin and on its 
own small river, is de^bed by Ibn Hawl^al as already a town of 
some importance in the 4ih (totb) century, being at the junction 
of the high road coining down from Amid. It was at that time 
a larger place Than Dara* but in the 7 th (15th) century Yak^t 
refers to it as merely a large village*. 

The Greater Khabi^r from Rilsai-'.Ayn received on its left 
bank the waters of the Mikrtiin river, and below this again was 
joined by the Hirmis coming from N^asibin; but the major part of 
this latter stream, as already said, was diverted at the dam of 
Sukayr-al-*Abbas^ a short distance above the junction with the 
Kbabur, into the I'harth^r channel The Khdbtlr now l>earii>g 
the w-aters of three considctahle streams, and—Mustawfi adds^— 
further swelled by the confluence; of 300 rivulets, flowed down 
south to KarJftsiya on the Euphrates, which is the chief town of 
the DiyAr Mudar district and will be described presently. Before 
coming to this the river ran by the towns of ^Aruban and 
M^kisin, which were of the KhabOr lands and counted of Ehyir 
Rnbi^h province, *Arban or ^Araban, the ruins of which still 
exist, was in the 4th (roth) century a walled town where coitori 
stulFs were largely manu^ctured, cotton being grown in the 
surrounding countT)' along the banks of the KhabfLr. Mul^addast 
speaks of *Araban as standing on a high hill and surrounded by 
gardens. To the south of it, halTway to Karkisiyi, was the town 
of Makisin (or Maykasin) where a bridge of boats crossed the 
KhibCir. Much cotton also was grown here, and near it lay the 
Small lake of deep blue water called Al-Munkhartk, about a third 
of an acre in extent and said to be unfathomabk- 

'fhe source of the Hirmas river is described as at a spring six 
leagues north of Naslbtn, where the water was dammed back by a 
masonty wall, clamped and with leaden joints. ITiis, it was said, the 
Greeks had built, to preserve Nasibtn from being flooded, and the 
Caliph Mutawakkil at one time had commanded that it should be 
demolished, but ftnding the water beginning to overflow the dty 
had promptly ordered the restoration of the wall A hundied 

* UakUhun. 17^. I&t. 7J, 74. |. H, I4J, 149, 151. Mak, I, J, 
M’li 144. Kse. iL 171 Yak, ti. ^x 6 , 613, 733, ; iiL 4^5; iv, ^87, j^o, 

MM- iAA, Mjs, 11^ ]. E. ii. 141. A. V, L S77. 
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miles or more south of was the dam or weir called 

SoltA>T-al-‘.Abbas^ where in the 4th (toth) century there was a conr 
siderable town with a Friday Mosque and markets. This was at 
the head of the Tharthir li^ei, which, as already statedp Howed to 
the TjgHs. At the present day its streain is so shrunken in volume 
that it no longer forms a waterway, and this shrinkage had 
already begun in the 7th (t^th) century when wrote* for ho 

reports that though when the rains were plentiful the flood stiU 
passed down its channel, in summer the bed was only marked by 
pools of water and brackish springs, Yikflt had himself travelled 
along its course, and adds it was reported that in old times Swats 
used to pass down this stream from the Klulbfir to the Tigris; 
and in those days a sticcession of villages lined its banks, wbere^ 
when he wrotc^ there was only a desert to be seen. 

In the plain of Sinj^r the river Thaithar cut through the line 
of hills called the Jabai yumrin* otherwise the Jabal Banmma, 
and received from the north a small stream which Bowed down 
from the city of Sinjar. This in the 4ih (loih) century was 
a walled town, surrounded by a most fertile district- Mukaddasi 
describes it as famous for its carpenters; oranges^ lemons, and 
the date palm Nourished ahur^dantly hi^ and s large Friday 
Mosque stood in the midst of the town. Moslem tradition 
stated that Ehe Ark first rested on the hill above Sinjar during 
the Flood; but afterwards* continuing on its course, came 
finally to rest on JabaJ jBd! on the east side of the Tigris. 
Funher* adds that Sinjar w-^as also famous as the birth¬ 

place of Sultan Sinjar or Sanjar, the last of the great Saljilks^ 
son of Malik Shah. According to Kazwint Sinjir in the 7th 
(jjthJ century was remarkable for its bath houses* which had 
beautiful mosaic BoorSf and Ibn EatCltah who pai^d through the 
place in the Sth {i4lh} century refers to tts fine mosi^ue. I’he 
town wallj 3100 paces in circuity was built according to Mustawfl 
of mortared stone; most of the houses went step^fashion up the 
hill slopes and its gardens produced great quanTities of grapes^ 
olives, and sumach. Ai yadr, the Roman Hatra, mentioned hy 
Ibn Serapion* stood lower down the Tharthar* about halfway 
between Sinjir and where that river joined the Tigris near Takrii. 
At Hadr are still to be seen the remains of a great Parthian 
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fkalace which reports to hav« ba;n built by a certain 

As-SatirOn of squared stones, and there were many of its 
chain hers whose ceilings and doors were likewise of stone slabs. 
Originally, he says, there had been sixty great towels, with nine 
turrets between each tower and its neighbour, while a pa i a i^^ 
stood over against each tower outside the walls'. 

The high roud from Mutiul to Na^btn wervt up the right bank 
of the Tigris, and at Balad (corresponding with the place now 
known 3$ Eski, or Old, .Mosul), seven leagues from Mosul, the 
road bifurcated, the branch to the left hand going toSin|ar by way 
of Tall Afar. YAljOit writes that Halad, where thenr was an Alid 
shrine, occupied the .site of the old I'ursian town of ShahraMdh, 
and that the name of Balad was often written Balat. Ibn I^aw^at 
in the 4th (loth)century refers to Balad as a considerable city, and 
Mukaddas} tells us of its houses built of stone, well mortared, its 
good markets, and its Friday Mosque standing in the centre of 
the town. I'he neighbourhood produced sugar-cane and was s'ery 
fertile. On the solitary hill of Tall .^Yar, one stage to the w-est, 
stood a castle, dominating a large suburb through which ran a 
stream. Ttus castle was strongly fortified, Ydkdt say*, and the 
date palm grew in the surrounding disirict, which was known under 
the name of AI.Mablablyah, from the J/jAAi# perfume, or pTe$er^‘e» 
of cherry stones chicHy made here. 

The rigbt hand road at the bifurcation beyond Balad led to 
the town of BaUymttha which MukaddasI describes a.s tying in the 
midst of twenty.five fertile districts, the richest and pleasantest of 
nil Mesopotamia, as he adds; and this Ba'aynathS must not be 
confounded with ’the great village like a city'of the same name 
on the ris-er which joins the Tigris to the north of Jazirah Ibn 
‘Omar as mentioned on ji. 54, Beyond Ba'aynathd on the mod 
to ffasibfn came Baika'ld, a place evilly proverbial for the thieving 
ways of its people, practised against all stranger* and their 
<»ravans. In the yrd (9th) century It was a town of considerable 
sue, with three gates, more than two hundred shops, and many 

' The name of the Iowa is wnlten Siojil, wilb ihe li.4 4 loagi lh« oame of 
« SuUbo is generally wrillen Konjar, wilh both vowels short. J. S, 11, 1*. 
rjp U- 1 . H. »i9, 14*, Muk. I40, 1*1. Vat, i. 4«4, oil j ii, 3*1 . 
■«' 109. ijUi iv, 9<]. Mst, 919. L B. ii, J+J. Kiw. ii. 164. 
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springs of excellent water. By the 7 (h (i jtli) centufyi however, 
though some iiaffic still passed through it, the evil reputation of 
its people had caused the place to be avoided by respectable 
travelteis and it had fallen to the sUe of a village. 

Adhramah, rather less than half-way between Barljald and 
Nastbtn, was a place of about the same sits as Bar^ld } and its 
district was called JJayrvan-Nahrayn, ‘ Betwixt the Streams.’ In 
the 3rd (pth) century it is stated that there had been a fine palace 
here, and a stone arched bridge crossed its stream. I'he little 
town then had double walls, surrounded by a deep ditch. Such 
at any mic b the description of the place left by the physician of 
the Caliph Mu'tadid, who passed through it, when in attendance 
on the latter. In the 4lh (roth) century Mu^addasl describes 
Adhranrah as a small place standing in the desert near some 
wetUi, and there were vaulted buildings round about these \ 

■ Kud. 114. iM. TJ. L K. I4i*i M9' Muk. 130, i40- Vok. 1. 177, 47r< 
M'- jrjp T. 4ia. Kai, ii. to*. 




CHAPTER VIL 

The diitrict of Di^r MndjK^ Rakl^ m4 The livtr Bdikh snd 

]:ftrTin, and The Nahr Said, 

Rahbah iwJ IMliyah. Rttf^fah of SjFria. 'Aflah. mj», Jisr Manhij^ 
ami Suniayali. Sirdj. The diHri« of Diyii: Bakr. Afflid. IJinl, and 
smuoe of Ihe Tjgrii, and Aiftto, lii^ Kayfi and Tall 

F^n. iSilrt. 

The district of Dij'ir Mudar^ as already eisplainedp lay alon^ 
the banks of the Euphrates, and the chief town was Ar-Rafjtt^h 
situated just above where the river Ballkh, coming down from the 
north, flows into the Euphrates. The site is that of the old Greek 
city of CaJlinicus or Niccphoriuiu, for the Arab name Ar-Raktah 
IS merely descriptive; being the term for the swampy 

land beside a river subject to periodical inundation^ and as such 
Ar-Rattal4 *the Momss^^ is found elsewhere as a place-name, this 
particular Ra^l^h receiving the surname of As-Sawda, 'the Black,' 
for distinction. 

In the 2nd (Sth) century when the Abbasids had succeeded to 
the Caliphate, Rak]^ah,one of the chief cities of Upper Mesopotamia 
Commanding the Syrian frontier, had to be secured, and for this 
purpose the Caliph Manshr in 155 (771) proceeded to build some 
joo ells distant from Raljtih fbe town of Ar-Rlfil^ah (the Com¬ 
panion or Fellow)p which was garrisoned by Khur^n troops 
entirely devoted to the new dynasty. Rlfilph is said to have 
been laid out on the ptim of Baghdad, and was a round cily^ 
Harfin-ar-Rashid added to the town and built himself a paLice 
here called the Kasr-as^Salam (the Palace of Pcact;), for be at 
times resided in Rak)^, or Rihkah^ when the climate of 
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Baghdad was too hot Soon the older town of Ral^lfah fell lo 
ruin, new buildings covered all the intmening space, enclosing 
'the Morass,^ now a shallow lake, lying between Riilj^h and 
Rafil^ah, and the naitit; of Rakl^ah passed to Rlfi^ahj which last, 
once the suburb, took the place of the older ciiy, and ItEst its 
name in the process. I bn yawVal in the 4th ( lothj century, 
however, speaks of the twin cities of RatJjah and RAfitiih, t^ch with 
its own Friday Mosque, and he especially mentious the magnifi¬ 
cent trees which surrounded the towns. Mu^addasJ describes only 
one town, namely Rat^a^h, as strongly rortified and having two 
gates; its markets were excellent and well supplied from the 
neighbouring villages; much iraflic also centred here, and from 
the olive oU produced In the neighbourhood soap wa.^ inanu- 
factured. The Friday Mosque was* he r^ays* a fine building 
standing m the Clothiers* market, and each of the great houses at 
RalfUh had its leriacod roof, ^fhere were also exs^llent liaihs. 
Near bv were the ruins of the oM town, then known as Ar- 
Ratlfah-al-Muhtaritah, 'Burnt RaljL^ah.^ Mustawfi on the other 
hand speaks of Rfifikah as still the name of a suburb, with its 
Friday Mosque standing in the (rfjldsmiths' market. Round this 
suburb grew mulberry and jujube trees, and a mosque stood near, 
overhanging the Euphrates hank, 

iJn the right bank of the Euphrates opposite and above 
RaljVah was the celebrated plain of SifTin, which had been the 
bactleficld between the partLsans of the two Caliphs Mu'iwiyah 
and ^ 4 li. " llse Martyrs,* as the ShFahs called those who had 

fallen in the cause of *Ali, had their shrines here^and Ibn Kaw^al, 
whose narrative is extended by Mustawfis relates how miracu¬ 
lously. from afar olf, each buried martyr was quite visible lying in 
hLs shroud underground, though* on coming up to the actual 
spot, no body could be perceived- Opposite the battlefield of 
.Siffin on the north (left) bank of the Euphrates stands the fortress 
known as ka! at Ja'bar. after its early possessor, an Arab of the 
Ban! Numayn Originally this castle had been called Dawsar* 
It is hL^iuently mentioned in the later history of the Caliphate, 
and in the year 497 (1104) was taken possession of by the Franks 
from Edcssa* during the time of the first Crusade. On its left 
bank lielow RaVk^h the Euphrates receives the river AhBallkh^ 
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which the Greeks knew the Bilecha. Its source wils at a 
spHng called the *Ayn-adh-Dhahbdnlyah lying to the north of 
HaJT^n, The name of this sprirnt^ is given variously by our 
authorities as Ad-llahmimiih or Aclh-Dhahbanah^ and Mustawfl 
(in Persian} writes of the Chashmah ^ahinah^ 

The Balikh took its course south and joined the Euphrates 
below Kakkah, passing by a number of important towns which 
were irrigated from it or from its mbuiarios- fclarran (the ancient 
Carrhic) near its source was famous as the home of the Sabians 
(not identical with the SabEcanSt but often confounded with them) 
who professed to hold the religion of Abiahanip and tradition 
stated that I^arran was the first city to be built after the Flood. 
Mukaddasi describes Hanin as a pleasant town protected by a 
fortress, built of stones so finely set as to recall the nriasonry of 
the walls of Jerusalem. It possessed a Friday Mosque. According 
to Ibn Jubayr, who passed through Hanin in 580 (i 1S4), the dty 
itself was also surrounded by a stone walk and he describes the 
mosque as having a laige court with nineteen doors^ while its 
cupola was supported on marble columns, llie markets were 
roofed over with beams of wood^ and the city possessed both a 
hospital and a college Mustaihl adds that the circuit of the 
castle wall was 1350 paces. Three leagues to the south was to 
be seen the shrine (Mashhad) of x^firaham, and the siirtoundirtg 
territory was fully irrigated by innumerable small canals. 

Edcssa, which the Arabs call At-Ruh^ (a corruption of the 
Greek name Callirrhoejfc lay on the head-waters of one of the 
tributaries of the Balikh- 'the city is not held of much account by 
the Moslem geographers, for the majority of its population con¬ 
tinued to be Christians^ and the town was chiefly remarkable for 
its numerous churches^ which Ibn I^aw^al estimates at more than 
300 in number. Here originally had been preserved the famous 
relic known as * the napkin of jesus,” which had been given up by 
Moslem authoriries to the Byzantines in 332 (9^4), in order to 
save Ruh^ from being stormed and plundered^ Mukaddasl in 
the latter part of the 4lh (lothj century, after speaking of the 

* Baladhuri, 1^9, Is*’ i®- 141. 1. S. iii- 

I. R. 90. L K- 175. Yale, h 31 . 6ar, 734; iv. Ill, 164. Mst. 166, atj, 

Ibn-al-AthUp jc. 155. 
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Friday Mosque, describes Lhe magni&cent catkedmL of Edessa, 
celebrated as one of the four vronders of the worldt vhose 
vaulted ceiltng was covered with mosaics. ITie Great Mosque 
of AI-A^fM at Jenisalem had been built, he says^ on its ptan, 
Muhaddasi adds that the city was well fortified. Notwiihstandii^ 
its Arab gamson at the time of the Jirst Crusade iu 492 (1098}^ 
Edessa was taken by Baldwin^ and during halha-century remained 
a I-Aiin principality. In 54a (1145), however^ Zangi retook the 
city From Jocelin lip and after that date Ruha was in the hands 
of the Moslems, The ruins of its many handsome buildings 
might sdli be seen in the 8th {14th) centuryp and Musiawfi 
describes a great cupola of finely worked stone, rising beyund a 
court that waa over loo yards square. Ruha is more than once 
mentioned by *All of Yaxd in his account of the campaigns of 
Timfir, and it kept this name down 10 the beginning of the gth 
{i^th) century* After it passed into the potfsession of the 
Ottoman Turks its name was commonly pronounced Urfah, said 
to be a corruption of the Arabic Ar-Ruha^ and as Urfah Edessa 
is known at the present day^ 

I’o the south of fclamin, and lying some distance to the east 

* he 7^- h H- JS4- Mwk, 141, 147+ 1 . J, 14^. VhJs. it. 131« 591. 
A. Y. 1. 66a. Mst. J. N- 4+^. In tlw mitter qf (h* fAllKrtU rmpkin 

of ChrtEl once preserved at Kde^ Lhls k one of Ehc many VeronicM, 
bui competent jiatlloritiH nfe not agreed as 10 wboctnr Ehe Edessa Verooica k 
that now prwrved m Romct or the one shown at Gefuat and there ate others. 
Our earliest Moilitn authority^ Ma^^'l'idl, who wrote in the very year when ihis 
&mous relic had been delivered tap la the Greek Emperor, calls it 'the napkin 
uf Jesus of Xazorelh, wherewith He haii dtinl HimEeiraFler Hk baptism/and 
Maa'ildl menlions the year (944) ai that when the PyfXotines got pojoe^iDn 
of it, to iheir (fteal joy- Ibn I lawkat, writing in the i^inie century, merely calls 
it *lhe napkin of 'bi, snn of Mariyam, on wfanjun be Ibn-al^Alhtr in 

hu chrpQick ornler Ihe year 351 (943! describes it as 'the tsapkin with which 
it was sakt ihe Messiah had wi|jed Eace, whereby the hkene» of Hh face 
was c3ome thereon/ and he proceeds relate how lhe Caliph Muttukl had been 
induced lo give up this napkin lo lhe Empeeorof ihe Greeks in rcluin fgf the 
rdcBse of many Mo>Eem Captives, and lo P4ive Ar-kuha from assault and pilfAf^. 
The (.yhriAltan legend cotKef fling the Eile»A napkin, as given by .Moses of 
Chofeflet W I hat this relic was a port rait of Christy wonderfully impressed oh 
a doth, which He had sent to Abgann., Ring of Edessa. u- 331, Ibn- 

il-Athir^ viii. 301, 
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of the BalTkh river^ was the small town of Mjaddi on the road lo 
R^-ai'^Ayn. Its gatdjens were famous^ and it was a dependency 
of Hisn Mastanrsaht which lay nearer to the Balikh river* This 
great castle took its name from Maslamah, son of the Oina)7ad 
Caliph 'Abd-al-Malik,. and it stood nine leagues south of Haninj 
lying about a mile and a half back from the actual river bank. 
From this point a canal brought water to the fortress to fill a 
cistern which \fRskniah had caused to be dug hercj joq ells 
square by 20 deep, and Lined throughout with stone- The dstem 
needed only to be filled once a year, and the canal servHi for 
irrigating the lands round Hii^n Maslamab- The fortress buildings 
covered an area of a Jarib (equivalent to a third of an acre), ^nd 
its walls were fifty ells in height To the south of Hi^n Maslamah 
on the road to Rikl^b, from which it was three leagues distant, 
stood Bdjarw^n, which I bn l^awkal describes as having been 
a fine town, though in the 4th (roth) century already falling to 
ruin, Yakfit* whose description of Maslamah has been given 
abovOp merely mentions BAjam'an as a village of the IHyibr Mudar 
district ^ 

Some two hundred mites below Raklph stands Karktsiy^ the 
ancient Circesium, on the left bank of the Tigris w^here^ as already 
explained (p. ^7)^ the moiety of the Kh^bdr river flow^ in. Ibn 
Hawkal describes it as'll fine town sunounded by gardens; but 
Yak fit and Mustau^fi both refer to it as a smaller place than the 
neighbouring Rabbah, which lay six leagues distant, standing back 
from the western side of the Euphrates. ITiis Rafibah—the name 
means the S^^uare or Plain—was called for distinction Ralibah- 
ash-bham, ^of Syria^^ or Rah bah Malik ibn T^wk after its founder, 
who had flourished during the reign of the Caliph Mamikm Near 
it stood the smajl town of Ad IMliyah (the WatciwhcclJ and both 
places lay near the bank of a great loop canal^ called the Nahr 
which branched from the right bank of the Euphrates some 
distance above Karktsiya and flowed back to it again above 
Daliyah, which, like Rahliah, was also known for distinclion as 
Ualiyah of Malik ibn I'awk, I'^hc canal had been dug by L'rince 
Sa*td. son of the Omayyad Caliph ^Ahd^^Malik; he was a man 
of great piety, being known as Su‘ld-al-Khayrj Hhe Good,'and was 
^ 1 - u. 156. KluL lij. Vak. i. 4^3^ u- ijfl. 
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for ^me lime Govtsmor of MosiiL is descHbcd by 

Mukaddasi as one of the laigest towns on the Euphmces in Up|>er 
Mesopotamia. Its houses spread out in a great seBiicitcle standing 
back to the desert borderp it was well foitiliedp and had a large 
suburb. Daliyab was much smaller, but still an important place, 
standing on an ekvation and overlooking the west barik of the 
Euphrates^ 

In the desert between Kabbah and Ral^lfah—and the mins 
still exist four leagues south of the latter town—was Rusiffth 
(the Causeway), called RiMfah-ii 5 h-Shlm--of Sytia—or Ru^fah 
Hishin^ after Its founder. The Caliph Hishanit one of the 
many sons of ‘Abd^al-Malik^ built himself this palace in the 
desert as a place of safety to reside in at a dme when the 
plagiUT was raging throughout Syria. The spot had already been 
occupied by the Gliassanid princes before Islam^ and there were 
ajicicni wells henj, Val^^t says, ijo ells deep^ The physician Ibti 
Butlan, who wrote in 443 {^05 1), describes Ru^fah as possessing 
a church, said to have been built by the Emperor Constantine^ 
the exterior of which was ornamented in gold itiosaic work^ and 
underneath was a crypt, as large as the church, with its roof 
supported on marble pi liars. In the ^th (r t th) century most 
of the inhabitants w-ere still Christian, and they prohLably coni' 
bined brigandage with the convoying of caia%'^ans across the desert 
to Aleppo- On the eastern side of the Euphrates between Rakkah 
and ^ Kartisiya^ two days' march above the latter town, was 
Al'KIianCikah, a dty of some size according to I bn Haw'kal, and 
VakOt adds that in vicinity was the lerritory of Al-Madife. 

Below Karkisiiyi the only town of imponance with in the limits 
of the Jazlrah province was ^ 4 nahp the andent Anatho, still found 
on the ma|X and mentioned by I bn Serapion as cm an island 
surrtmndc^ by the Euphrates. Ibn Hawkal, however, describes 
this as forivied by a creek branching oflT from the stream. Yakiit 
adds ihjit ^Vnah possessed a strong castle which overlooked 
the river, and here the Caliph Kaim found shelter in 450 
^1058), when liasasirt the I lay la mite, after taking passession of 
Baghdad, had caused the public prayem to be read there in the 
name of the heterodox Fatimid Caliph of Cairo. Mustawfi says 
that in the Eth (14th) century ^\nah was still a fine town, and 
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fiLTnous for its paJm^ove^^ The harbour of Al-Furijah^ called 
Furdah Nu'm for distinccionp La./ due WL^t of *Aiiab on ihe 
Euphrates, half-way to Karl^lsiyi, and probably marked the eastern 
bend of the Euphrates, but it is now no longer to be found on the 
map. This was an important station where the highway bifurcatedp 
to the left-hand one road going direct across the desert by way of 
Rusafah to Ital^Uh, while the right-hand road kept up stream 
along the river bank*, 

Above Rakkah there were three towns on the Euphrates, 
namely Balis. Jisr Manbtj, and Sumaysa^ which were often counted 
as of Syria because they lay on the right or western bank of that 
river, though most authorities count them as belonging to Jaairah, 
Balls lies due west of Rakkah, at the limit of the plain of SiRIn, 
where the Euphrates after running south turns east. It was 
the Roman Barbalissus, the great river-port for Syria on the 
Euphrates, and hence the centre point of mariy caravan routes. 
Ibn Hawkal describes Balls as having strong waMSp with gardens 
lying between these and the Euphrates; of its lands the chief 
crops were wheat and barley* Though somewhat fallen to ruiiip 
Mukaddasl says. Balls was still populous in the ^th (loth) century ; 
but Yakilt reports that, by a change of bed, the Euphrates in the 
7th (i3Lh) century had come to flow more than four miles distant 
from the town, and Abud-Fida refers to Balls as a place that had 
long seen its best days. 

Jusr Manbijj where a bridge of boats crossed the Euphrates, and 
the road led west up to Manbij (Hicrapolis) of the Aleppo province, 
was a place of great importance during the middle^es. I'he 
bridge was protected by a great fortress, and below this a small 
town stood on the Euphrates bank* The forties was known as 
Kahat an-Najm, *the Castle of theStar^' from its height on the hill, 
and it was also called 1,1 isn Manbij, ‘ the Manbij Fortress/ When 
Ibn Jubayr pas.sed KaJ*al-an-Najm, coming from Uarran in 5S0 
(1 j84h he speaks of the market which was held below its walls, 
Abu 4 -Fida says that the fort had been rebuilt by Sultan Nflr-ad- 
Din, son ofZangj, and its garrison freely harassed the neighbouring 

^ lal. 77, 7^. t. H* ts,a, Mtik. J41. BaJadliuH. 17^ 180^331. hS. 
IS, t4. Vale. ii. 394, 538, 764, 784, iiL 59^5, iv* 560^ 84a Mst* 
1^9, *66. 
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towns occupied by the Crusaders. Kaiwtulp writing in the biter 
half of the jth (r3ih) centur^'p gives a long account of the 
frauds practised by sharpers here whOp getting acquainted Trith 
rich travellers passing Kalbt-an-Najm, by means of games of 
ha^rdp aided by confederales^ would win ail their money and 
p€5ssessions. The play ran so high thatp accO(rding to KazwSnC 
the stranger was often left * with nothing but his drawers 
of all his clothes or former possessionSv^ The shaiperS; Lndeedj 
would sometimes hold the viedm himself tn pawn, until his 
companions could be induced to buy him ofT 

Sumaysitp the Roman Samosata, was still higher up the 
Euphratesp and lay on the light or north bank of the great 
tiverp which here runs west. Jt was a very strong fortress. 
Mas'Adi states that Sumaysdt was also known as Kal'at’^i'TIn, 
"the Clay Castkp^and Yiljilt reports that in the 7th (13th) cen¬ 
tury one of its quarters was exclusively inhabited by Armenians. 
Finally to complete the list of towns of the Miidar district SarOj 
is to be mentioned^ which Ties about halfway on the direct road 
from Rakk^h north, across the desert ptaJop to Sumays^it ; this 
road forming the chord of the great semicircular sweep followed 
by the Euphrates. Sarflj was also on the caravan road from 
Harran and Kdt^sa to Jisr Manhijp and is described by Ibn 
Pawljal as a fine city^ liurTounded by fertile districts* a description 
which YUkCltr adding nothing further, corroborates\ 

"'Fhe dries of Diyar Baler, the smallest of the three districts 
into which the Jazirah province was divided, lay exclusively on, or 
to Ihe north of, the upper course of the Tigris, llie chief town 
of the district was .Imid, sometimes written Hamid, the Roman 
Amida. In later times the city was generally known under the 
name of the district, as it is at the present day, being called Diy^ 
Bakr, or else Kari Amid (Black Amid) from the colour of the 
stone used here. 


The town stood on the right or west bank of the Tigris, and a 
hill iM fachoms in height dominated it. Ibn i^awkal stales that 
its walls were built of black mill stones. Mukaddasi describes its 
strong fortifications a^ being like those of Antiochi the outer walls. 


* Utr 61, 7iSp 7ft, 


1. R 11^, iiog 134, tj7. Muk. 1^(5, 
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baEtlemented Mid with gates, beii^ separated horn the inner 
fonificadons by a. clear space, afterwards occupied by the suburbs. 
There were springs of water within the town and MuJfaddast also 
remarks on the blact stone of whichp and on which, he says the 
city was built. Amid possessed a fine Friday Afosqut:^ and its 
walls were pierced by five chief gates, namely the Water gate* 
the Mountain gate* the Bdl>ar Rtim {the Greek gate), the Hill 
gate, and the Postem gate (Eab^s-Sirr) used in time of war. 
The line of fortified waits included the hill in their circuit, and 
in the 4ih (10th) century MukaddasI says that the Moslems 
possessed no stronger or better fortress than Amid on their 
frontier against the Greek Empire. 

Ndsir-i-Khusraw the Persian pilgrim passed through Amid in 
43S and hjis left a careful description of the dty as he 

saw it. The town was aooo paces in length and in breadthp and 
the wall built of bkck stone surrounded the hill overlooking 
it. I’his wall was ao yards in height and 10 yards broad, no 
mortar was used in its consiruction, but each stone block wass 
Nasir estimates, of the weight of looo fjfUM (equivalent to about 
three tons). At every hundred yards along the w^ll was bulk a 
semicircular tower, and rhc crest had battlements of the aforesaid 
black stonci while stone gangways at intervals led up to the 
ramparts from wathin the circuit- There were four iron gates^ 
facing the cardinal points; namely, to the east the Tigris gate, to 
the north the Armenian gate (Mb^l-Arman), to the west the 
Greek gate, and to the south the Hill gate (Eab-au'J all). Beyond 
the city wall ran the outer wall, ten yards in height, also of black 
stone^ a suburb occupying the space between the tw^o^ in a 
ring that was fifteen yards across. This outer wall also _had 
battlements, and a gangway along it for the defence, and there 
were here four iron gates corresponding with those of the inner 
wall. Amid, Nasir adds, was one of the strongest places he had 
seen. 

In the centre of the town a great spring of water, sufficient to 
turn five mills, gushed out; the water was eKcellentj, and its 
overflow irrigated thu neighbouring gardens. The Friday Mosque 
was a beautiful building, of black stone like the rest of the 
town, with a great gable roof and containing over 700 columns. 
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each a rfionolithp every two connected by an aichp which supported 
in turn a row of dwarf columns under the roof line. The ceiling 
was of carved wood^ coloured and varnished. Tn the mosque 
court was a round stone basin, from the midst of which a brass 
}ei shot up a column of cleaj water+ which kept the level wiihin 
the basin always the same. Near the mosque stood a great 
Church, built of stone and [wved with marble, the walls finely 
sculptured ; and leading to its ^nctuaiy Klsir saw an iron gate of 
latlice-woric, so beautifully wrought that never had hu seen the 
equal thereof 

This description of the magnificence of Amid is borne out by 
what the anonymous annotator of the Paris us. of Ibn Hawl^al 
writes^ who was here in 534(1140). He notes that its markets 
were well built and full of merchandise* In the 7th (13th) century 
Yakfcit and Ka^ini repeat much of the foregoing description^ and 
the latter speaks of Amid as then covering a great half-circle of 
ground, with the Tigris fig wing to’ the eastward^ and surrounded 
on the other side by magnificent gardens, Mustawfr in the 
fallowing century writes of it as a mediom-slzcd town, paying the 
11 -K bins a revenue of 3000 gold pieces. At the close of this 
century Amid was taken by llmCir*. 

To the north of Amid^ and near one of the tasicm arms of 
the upper Tigris, stands the town of Hstil, which is said by Ya|fflt 
to be faniDus for the iron mine in its neighbourhood, w'hkh 
produced much metal for export- ifkriX is also mentioned by 
Mustawfi. Some distance to the west of lk*s the chief 

source of the Tigris, which Muhaddasl describes as fiowing with a 
rush of green water out of a dark cave. At first, he says, the 
stream is small* and only of suAficieht volume to turn a single mill- 
wheel^ but many affluents soon join and swell the current* the 
uppermost of these being the Nahr adh-Dhib (the Wolf River)* 
apparently tdcntica) with the Nahral-Kil5b (the River of Dog^} 
tererred to by which came down from the hills near 

Shimshli, to the north of H^l, The source of the Tigris, 
according to was distant two and a half days' journey 

from Amid, at a place known as HaJflms, "where "All, the 

^ lii, t. H* 151, MuV. N, K. S. Yak. i. 5 ^* Km. ii. 
331 . Mfit. A. y. j. 
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Armenian, obtained martyrdomp' and he loo speak-s of the dark 
oaA'ern from which its waters gushed forth- I'he names of fway 
other aflliient^! are mentioned both by Mu^addaii! and Yakiit, 
whose accounts are not quite easy to reoondle, and probably ihe 
names of these streams varied considerably between the 4th and 
the 7 th (loth and 13th) centUTies. 

Some distance below Amid the Tigris turns due east at a right 
angle, and then from the north receives a stream called the 
Nahr-ar^Ranis or the Nahr ^aib. A more important afRuent, 
however, is the river coming down from the north of Mayyal'arlkb), 
a tributar>' of which flowed by that city. This is the river 
Saitdamdp or Satidamad, one branch of which was called the 
WadJ-aZ'Zur Rowing fiom the district of Al-Kalk, while the 
Sat^dama river iLself had its head-waters in the l^arb-abRilib — 
*the Dpgs' Pass*—so called, YaffCfct says, from a famous mas.<^cre 
of the Greeks, ' when these were all killed like dogs^' which the 
Persian army effected in the reign of King Andshirwin, some time 
before the birth of the prophet Muhammad. I'his river Satidaprip 
which is mentioned by Ibn Serapion, is that w^hich Mul^addas} 
r^mes the Nahr-al-MasClliyltp and is now known as the Batman 
Slip one of whose affluents^ as already saidp fli:jws down from 
May yifailkm \ 

'I he Arabic MayyafarlMn appears to be a corruption of the 
Aran’tatc name Mayphaikath, or the Armenian Moufargin, and it 
is identical with the Greek town called Martyropolis^ MukaddasI 
in the 4th (zoth) century de^ribes it as a line etty^ surrounded 
by a Stone wall, with battlements and a deep ditch, beyond which 
stretched extensive suburba. Its mo^ue was well buih, but Mu- 
kaddask remarks that its gardens were scanty. Mayyafatlkln was 
visited by Kisir-i-Rhusraw in 438 (1046)^ who speaks of the town 
as surrounded by a wall built of great white stones, each of 500 
weight (about a ton and a half), and while all Amid+ as 
already said, was of black stone^ in every building at Mayyifarikin 
the Stones used were notably white- The town wall was then 
new, it had good battlements and at every 50 yards rose a white 
stone t;ower+ The city had but one gaterwayp opening to the west, 

I L S. IJ, c3. Miak. 1+4. Yak. sL 551, 551, 563, 9^6 \\\. 4r3 s 

iv+ jook 979, Mst- *65. 
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and this possessed a solid iron door^ no wocxl having been used 
in its ooFtstruction. There was aoccrfding to N^ir a fine mosque 
within the city, also a second Friday Mc^que in the stiburh 
outside* standing in the nudst of the markets, and beyond lay 
many gardens. He adds that at a short distance to the north of 
Mayyifadl^tn stood a second tou^n called Muhdathah, - the Xew 
Town," with its owti Friday Mosqmt* bath houses, and marktls; 
while four leagues further distant was the city of Nasriyah, lately 
founded hy the Mirdasid Amir Nasr, sumamed Shibl-adT>aw]ah, 
hoth And Ka;swlnl give a long account of various 

churches, of the three towers, and the eight town gates, which 
had esdsted of old at Mayyafarfljin—the Creek name of which* Yiikdt 
says, was MadClr^La, meaning "the City of the Martyis.' These 
buildings dated from the days of the Emperor Theodosius^ and 
some of their remains, espectally those of an ancient church built^ 
it was said, - in the time of the Messiah** might still be seen in the 
7th (ilth) century. Thus there was m particular, on the summit 
of the south-western tower of the town wall, a great cross, set 
up to face Jerusalem* and this cross^ it was reported, was the 
work of the same craftsman who had made the great cross that 
adorned the pinnacle of the Church of the Resurrection in Jeru- 
Salem* the two crosses being alike, and wonderful to behold. 
Further, in the Jews* quarter of Mayyafarikin near the Synagogue, 
was to be Seen a black marble basiiv, in which was kept a gL^ 
btdt (possibly a phylactery), wherein was preserved some of the 
blood of Joshua the son of Nun, this having been brought hither 
from Rome, and to touch it was a sovereign remedy against alL 
disease. In the Sth ^[4^h) century under the Mongols Mayyi- 
(arikin was still an important place, and Mustawil praises its 
excellent climate and abundant fruits^ 

Arzan, a short distance to the t^t of Mayyafarikin, stood on- 
thc western side of the river called the Nahr, or Widi, as-Sarbat. 
Arzan had a great casUe, well fortified, and it was visited in 43S 
(1046) by Nasir i-Khusraw. He writes of it as a flourishing place 
with excellent markets, being surrounded by fertile and well 
irrigated gardens. ValfQt describes Arzan (which must not be 

^ L H. ijj. ^Tl^k. I40. K. K. 7. Vakr iv, 70^—707, Ku. ii, 

Msl 16^. 
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confounded with Artan-ar-Rilm or Erzeniin which wiH be noticed 
in the next chapter) ns in his day gone to ruin but MnstawH in 
the Sih (14th) century, who generaJly spells the name Arzanahi 
speaks of it as though it were still a floujishing place. 

On the southern bonk of the Euphrates between where the 
two rivers from Mayy^fadbin and Ar^n flow' in from the north, 
Stands the castle called Hisn Kay 11 , or Kifa, which the Creeks 
called Kiphas or Cephe, MukaddasI describes the place as 
a strongly forrified castle^ and the markets of its suburbs were 
plentifully suppliecL TheJii were, he adds, many churches here, 
and the anonymous annotator of the ms, of Ibn Hawkal, already 
referred to, w^riting in the 6th (i sth) century, speaks of the great 
stone bridge which crossed the Tigris here, and which had been 
restored by the Amir Fakhr-^d-Oin Karl Arslan in the year 510 
(1116). Below^ the castle^ at that time^ vrns a populous suburb^ 
w ith many markets and hostelrtes^ the houses being well built of 
mortared stone^ ITie surrounding district was fertile, but the 
climate was badj and the plague was often rife during the summer 
heats. Vlkflti who had been at Hisn Kayll^ says that suburbs 
had formerly existed here on both banks of the Tigris, and he 
considered the great bridge as one of the finst works he had seen. 
It consisted of a single great arch, w'hich rose above two smaller 
arches, and these, presunjably by a central pier, di%^ided the bed of 
the Tigris. In the next century Mustawf! describes Kayl^ 
as a large town, but for the most part gone to ruin, though still 
inhabited by a numerous population. 

The hill known as Tali Fll^n, with a town of this name at its 
foot, stood on the northern or left bank of the Tigris^ some 50 
miles cast of Hisn Kayfi, where the river makes its great bend 
south. The town, Mukaddasl writes^ in thu 4th (10th) century' 
was Surrounded by gardens, its markets were well provisioned^ and 
though the houses were mostly clay-built, the market streets were 
roofed over. The riv^f which joins the Tigris at Tall 
comes down from Badlis (Bitlis), rrsbig in the mountains of 
Armenia to the south-west of Lake Vin. This river is joined by 
a great affluent rising to the south of the lake, which Mukaddasl 
and Yikflt name the WadS-aj-Raam, and the Tigris below the 
junction of their united streams became navigable for boats. On 
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ihe banks of the river Razm, north of Tail F&f&n^ jusi above where 
the Badlis river runs in, stands the town of Si*irt, also written 
Si'ird and Islrt, which was often counted as of Armenia. YSlfflt 
more than once refers to it, but gives no description j Mustawfl, 
however, speaks of Si^rd as a large town^ fanuid for the excellent 
copper vessels made by its smiths; and the drinking cups from 
here were exported far and iride. Near Isirt, nccordtng to 
Klazwint, was the small town of t^Mn, where alone in all Mesopo¬ 
tamia the chestnut-tiee (ShSh-balat) grew abundantly 

r IsL t. H. Muk. 14.1, t4;. N. K. j. Yak. k lOf; ii. ijj, 
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tOtun it vAiiausly given in tiie uss. v Zorm, Rub, «r Zarbk and ilw inie pr«- 
nanciUiPD is unkEMWn, 




CHAPTER VHL 


THE UPPER EUPHRATES. 

“Hit EftM-cm Eliphr^tc^ m Aftlnili ami Mu^b- ShlinsTk^j ami 

1_I4^ or KttArpUl, The W«tcm Euphiato^. Afzftn-av-R-OfBi at 

Kalikald. Atxa^jao and K.-unkh. The cmlle Hjf Alurt^ cm: Tephrike. 
AtniatiyaJi and Tdnttidah. Zibalxali and Hadaih. IJi^rt Uahaj^n^ 

and the £»aojaK iMndge. Products of Uppof M«&ai|Kaaniia. The h'^h 
roads. 

The cities and districts lying along the banks of the Eastern 
and W'estem upper Euphrates (for the great river had two head' 
streams) were generaljy counted as dependent on northern 
^fesopotamta, and are often included in the Jazirah province. 
The Eastern Euphrates the southernmost of the two branches 
of the river, and by some geographers counted as the main 
source^ is the Arsanias Flumen of Tacit^tis and Pliny. In 
the 4th (loth) century Ibn Serapion still calk this the Nahr 
Arsanas* and the ^amc name h given to it by as in use in 

the 7th (13th) centuf^', who refers to the extreme coldness of its 
waiers. At the pre^nt day it is gcncmily known to the Turks as 
the .Muriid Sit, being sp natned^ it is comiJtOnly said^ In honour of 
Sultan Muhkd IVt who conquered Baghdad in 1048 (1638), 

The Arsan^s took its rise in the T^iriln country, a name the 
Armenians write Daron, and the Creeks knew of as Taronitt^ 
which includes the mountains lying to the north of Lake Via 
'ITie first place of importance on the Arsan^ was the town of 
Malazktrd, which in the various dialects of this regioii was also 
knowm as Min^zjird, Manzikart, and Milasgird In the 4Lh (loth) 
century Mukaddasl describes MalAzkJrd as a strong fortress with 
a mosque in its market street^ the place being surrounded by 
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mAny gardens. In 465 (1071) Manzikaii, as the Creeks called 
it, was the held of the dedsive batik between the By?Antines and 
Moslems, when the Emperor Romanus IV (Diogenes) was taken 
prisoner by the SaljhkSj this leading up lo iheir conquest and 
permanent seltlement in Ask Minor. Yak^lt more than once 
refers to Minazjird or Miniakird, and MustawfTj who gives the 
name as Mali^jirdt praises its strong castJe^ its excellent climate, 
and Its fertile lands. The town of M^lsh to the south of the 
Arsanis, in the great plain on the west of Lake Van, is often 
counted as of Aitnenta. It is mentioned by Yll^ilt, and Musiawfi 
describes it as having excellent pasture lands, n-atered by streams 
that flowed north to the ^Eastern Euphrates and south to the 
Tigris, The town was in hb day in mins*. 

The Arsan^ received on its right bank two affluents coming 
down from the north, and the KiltkalA country. These affluents 
are important as they enable us to fix the approximate prjsition of 
Shimsha^ a town of some nole^ which has disappeared from the 
map, and which has often been confounded with Sumaysat on the 
Euphrates already mentioned (p, loK), Ibn Sempion status that 
the first affluent was the Nabr-adh43hlb, ^ihe Wolf River/ which 
rising in KiUk^la fell into the Arsanis a short distance above 
Sbimshat; the second was the SalVil rivtT+ which rose in the 
mountains called Jabal Marfir (or MazClr) and joined the Arsanas 
one mile below Shimshit A reference to the map shows ihai 
these two streams are those now known respectively as the 
Gunek Sfl and the Teri Chay; the K^lkala country representing 
the mountain rt^ion lying between the Arsanas and the ^Vesiem 
Euphrates^ and 10 the west of the T^rtin country^ 

Shamshat (Shimsh^^) was much the most important place on 
the Arsan^ which Ibn Serapion also refers to as the river of 
Shimskat, and the town appears to have stood on the southern or 
left bank of the river Sbamsha^ is undoubtedly the Arsamosata. 
of tfie Greeks^ and Yikfit^who particularly remarks that it is not 

^ 1. S, 11+ Kad. 346, Muk. 376, Vais. i. 107; iv. 648, Mai, 
165^ [67. Hajjt Klmlfati IJ. N. 4ifi)|> id i^aiQ ia Bppmcntly oDf carU^st 

authority Tor the Euphiraics being cdtcd the lUurad Sil, Euid bj his work 

W 1 I 5 ipparently wrilLefii t?ef-&jie iUa reign of SaLsan Murad [V, this goes to pro^e 
Ibal iht strTa^in was DCit calltd AfEcr ttuiE munarckr os U eemittOOly said. 
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to be confounded with Sumaysat—says that Shanisb^t lay between 
PdlOyah (modem Vm) and l^isn Ziy^d (modern Kharprtt). In 
ihe yth (t3ih) century when Y 5 If fit wrote, Shamsh^t w'as already 
in ruins, but the data above given by !bn Serapion and VdltOt 
enable us to fix ks position within narrow limits, llie fortress of 
TJisn Zjyid, which I bn Khurdadbih mentions as situated at no 
great distance from Shamshit, was on the authority of 
the Arab name for the Armenian Khartabirt, now more generally 
called KharpfiU Mustawfi gives the spelling Khaibirt, but adds 
no details, referring to it merely as a large town enjoying a good 
climate. In this district Baladhurt and other early authoriEies 
mention the bridge of Yaghra, which crossed a stream that was 
probably some tributary of the Arsan^ and this bridge (Jhr) lay 
10 miles distant from Sbamsh^Hl exact |x>sition, however, is 
unknown. Then about a hundred miles to the westward of Sham- 
shat the Arsanis or Eastern Euphrates finally mingles its stream 
with the Western Euphrates\ 

The ^Vestem Euphrates has generally been considered the 
main branch of the great livcTj and it is that now comnionly 
known to the Turks as the KSiTA Sfi (Black tl'atcr)^ and this is 
the Nahr^-Fuia t of I bn Serapion. According to him it took its 
rise in the mountains called Jabal Akradkhis (ihe name is 
apparently written Afradkhis by Mas'ildi, and other \Tuiants 
occur) which are of the KaJilfaii country to the north of Entemm* 
This important town, which the Arabs called Ar 4 an^-Rilm 
or Ard^-Rflm (the Land of the KomansX the Armenians 
knew as Karin, and the Greeks as Theodosiopolis. It is the 
Moslem city of Kalikal^ the chief place in this district. 
The origin of the name ICalitali, so frequently mentioned by all 
the earlier Arab geographers, appears to be unknown, but all 
agree that this was the country in which the Western EophrateSp 
the Ataxes river^ and the affluents of the Arsan^s took their 
rise- Of the town of Erierum the earlier Arab geographers afford 
no details, except to state that it was a great city: Mustawfi: speaks 
of there being many fine churches here, one especially with a 
dome whose circle was RfEy ells in diameter Opposite this 

1 L s. 10, iSj Ir K. lialiulinirip Vais* iL +17^ sit. 
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church was a pi^osque built on the modeJ of tbt? Kabbah at Mecca. 
Ibn BatiStah, who was in Arz-ar-Rilin (as he writes the name) in 
733 (^333)^ describes it as a large dt^p belonging to the Sultan of 
TraJf, for the most part in mins, but still famous for its gardens, 
and three rivers ran through its suburbs. Eight lepigues to the 
east of Artan-ar-Rilm, on the summit of a mountain and near one 
of the head-streams of the Araxesp is Avntkp a great fortress, of 
which Mustawfi says that the town at its foot was named 
Abaskhfir {or Abshakhilr). It belonged to Afmn-ar-RGmp and 
Vdtilt adds that the districi was called B^In. At the close of 
the 8ih (14th) century 71 miir took Avnik after a long siege, and 
It is frequently mentioned in the history of his campaigns. 

Some 300 miles west of Arzan-ar-Ridm and on the right or 
north bank of the Euphrates, is the town of Arzanjin, which 
Yfltfit says was more often (^led Arzingan. He speaks of it as 
a fine town well provisioned, In his day inhabited for the most 
part by Armenians^ who openly drank wine to the scandal of their 
Moslem fellow-citbens, Mustawfi adds that its walls had been 
resLored by the Saljiik^ Sultan ^Ali-ad Din Kay^uhad at the close 
of the 7 th {13th) century, and that they were built of wellMrut 
jointed stone masonry^ Arranj 4 n had an excellent climate, its 
lands producing com, cotton, and grapes in abundance. Ibn 
Hatfitah who passed through here in 733 (1333) writes of it as 
mostly inhabited by Tnrkish-speaking Armenians, who were 
Moslems. In the neighbourhood were copper mineSr and the 
brass work of the native smiths was famous; the markets were 
good and much cloth was wov^en in the town. Blbirt to the north 
of ArzanjAh is mentioned by VdkiJt as a considerable town, mostly 
peopled by Armenians; but Mu&tawH adds that in his day it had 
much diminished irr importance. The fortress of Kamkh (or 
Kamakh) lay on the Western Euphrates a day's journey l>elpw 
Arzanj^n, on the left or south bank of the river. It is frequently 
mentioned by Ibn Serapion and the earlier Arab geographers* 
and was the Greek Kamacha. Mustawfi describes it as a great 
castle* with a town below on the river bank, and many fertile 
villages were of its dependencies^ 


® L Ji, lOr r. k. Sq- T- K. 174. E, aj^. Tani/ift 53, 3 'ak. i. Top, 
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Sixty milts or more to the west of KAmkh the Euphrates, 
which from Erzerum has flowed westward, makes 4 great bend 
takes its course south, and it here receives on its right bank 
the river called by Ibn Serapion the Nahr Ahrit^ from the castle 
of Abrit which is on its upper course- This is the stream now 
known as the Chaluh Irmak^ which comes down from Divrik or 
DlvTigi. In Mustawfi and Ibn B!bt the name is given as Difrfgt, 
which the Byzantines wTote Tephrike {the form Aphrike also occurs 
in the Creek mss,), and the earlier Arab geographers shortened tliis 
to Abrik- The place was celehnited at the close of the 3rd (gth) 
century' as the great stronghold of the Paulidans, a curious sect 
of Eastern Christians whose Manichsean beh'efs caused them to 
be ruthlessly persecuted by the orthodox Emperors of Constanti¬ 
nople. The Paulicians, w'hose name the Arab w'riters give under 
the form of AhBaytatanl, took possession of Tephrike, fortified 
it, and coontenapiced or aided by the Caliphs, for some years 
successfully defied the armies of Gonstajitinople. Kudamah and 
.Vtas^iidr, who are nearly contemporary authorities* both refer to 
the castle of Abiit as "the capital of the Bay la tint and *AU of 
Herat (quoted by 'writing in the 7th (t3th) century has 

left a curious account of a great cave and a church near Al-AbrOk 
(as he spells the name) where were preserved the bodies of certain 
martyTs, which he considered to be those of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephi^us. 

A short distance to the south of the Chaltah Irmak and Divrik, 
the Sarkhichek Sfi joins the Euphrates* on which stands the 
fortress of "Arabgir. This place does not appear to be mentioned 
by any of the earlier Arab geographers, though Ibn Bsbl in his 
SaljOk chronicle of thu 3 th (14th) century names it more than 
□nee j also under the form Arabraces it is found in the Byaantine 
chionicles. ".\rabgir in any case does not represent Abrik and 
Tephrike, as has been sometimes erroneously urged. Apparently 
the earliest occurrence of the name of ^Arab^r or 'Arabkfr in any 
Moslem geographer is to be found in the Turkish Jia/id/t 
of Hajjl Khalfah at the beginning of the nth (17th) cemury. 

oopfi, ^0^1 4+4; iii- &6bj Lw. 3,0'4' Kjw. iu 370- Mst. 
i. 6y r; it. 1 ^ 1 , 40^- I- B- Vi. 19.I. ^9+’ 
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He also mentions DIvilkl (as the town h now called but unfor¬ 
tunately we have no description of the old Paiilician stronghold*. 

Malauyah, which the Greeks called Melitene, was in early days 
one of the most important fortresses of the Moslem frontier 
against the HyKantines. Balitdhurt states that its garrison held the 
bridge^ three miles distant from the fort, where the high itsad crossed 
the Kuba^ib river near its junction with the Eiiphraits. The 
Kubakib is the river known to the Greeks as the Melas, and callirti 
by the Turks at the present time the Tukhmah SO^ and it rises far 
to the west of Maladyah in the mountains from which the Jayl;^ 
the ancient Pyramus, flows south-west (as will be noticed in the 
next chapter) to the Mediterranean in the Bay of Alexandretta. 
Except for the Arsanas the rivet Kub^Vib is by far the most 
important of the many afliuents of the upper Euphrates, and the 
Kubakib itself has many tributaries that are duly named by Ibn 
Serapion. The city of MaJafiyah was rebuilt by order of the 
Caliph Mansflr in 139 { 7 S^h ^'bo provided it with a fine mosque, 
and he garrisoned it with 4000 men, Ispikhii describes it in the 
4th (loth) ceniuiy as a large town surrounded by hills on which 
grew vineSi almonds, and nut-trees, for its lands produced the crops 
of both the hot and the cold regions. It was more than once taken 
by the Byzantines and retaken by the Moslems, and Yakiit in the 
7 th (t3th) century counts it as of the Greek country* Mustawfl in 
the next century speaks of Maiapyah as a fine town with a strong 
fortress^ Its pasture lands were famous^ corn, cotton, and abundant 
fruit being grown in the neighbourhood- On a mountain peak near 
Malari^rah was the convent called Dayr Barstlma, which Kazwlni' 
describes as greatly wnemted by the Christianst and as inhabited 
by many monks. 

iTie fortress of T&^ftdah, the modem Darandah—under which 
form it i^ mendoned in the /€iA^K D/timii —lay on the upper waters 
of the Kubakibp three marches above Malady ah. A Moslem 
garrison was placed herCt to hold the pass, as early as the year 
S3 (702), but the post was subsequently abandoned in 100 (719) 
by order of the Galiph ‘Omar 11 . In the Byzantine chronicles 

* Ir S- Jt. Kud. 3^4. Mas. viiL 151, Vak. L Sj. 

ibn Bibip 316^ 161. J. S. 614. C/ iIm A". 18^5, p, 

3jh 1 tht cCJirrcEiulns given in J. S, 1p. 733,, 
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this place is frequently mentioniid os TairaACSf and in the jtti 
(9th} ceniuiy it was one of the sttongesi of the Paulician 
fortresses ^ 

The river KnbAIjib had an important tributary, the Kahr 
Kar^kts, which pitted it ftotn the south, and on the upper waters 
of the Kaiakts stood the great fortress of Zibatrah, which the 
Byzantines called Sozopetra or Zapetra, the ruins of which are 
probably those of Viran Shahr, some leagues to the south of 
Malaiiyah on the river Sultan § 0 ^ the modern name of the Karalfls. 
Bal^dhuri and Istakhii both speak of Zibatrah as a great fortress 
on the Greek frontier, many times dismantled by the Byzantines 
and rebuilt by the Caliph Mansflr and later by Mamfln. YikCit 
other authorities couple together the namts of Zibasrah and the 
fortress Al-Hadath, which will be noticed presently. In the .\rah 
and Byzantine chronicles Zibatrah or Sozopetra is famous for its 
capture by the Emperor Theophilus;, and again for its recapture by 
the Caliph Mu'tasim in his great expedition against ‘AmOriyah, 
which will be mentioned in the next chapter. Zibaf^ long 
continued a place of importance, but Abu’l'i'idit who visited it in 
the year 715 (1315) describes the fortress as then a ruin. The 
line of the old walls could at this time barely be traced, and its 
fields were completely wasted, so that Abud-Fida found escelknt 
hunting in the oak woods near the formerly well^:ultivated lands, 
the hares here being, he says, of a size not met with elsewhere. 
He describes the place as two marches south of Maktiyah and 
the same distance from fclisn Man^Ar, which will be noticed 
below 

The fortress of Al-Hadath, the Byzantine Adata, was taken by 
the Moslems in the reign of the Caliph *OmaT. and is frequently 
mentioned in the ehronides- The word Nadath in Ambit means 

1 I. S. 10, 11, 13. Baladhuri. 18s. iSj. Ut. 61. I- H. ue- Vak. iy, i6, 
633. Msi. 163. Kltf. n. jsS- j> The rnnWm town of Malatiyah 

tics two leagues disianl to the south of the mecticval The rums ctf the 

oUl town are at Eski-Sluhr, a leafve from (he antical brhlec. called Kirkcer, 
crossine the Takhmall immefUately above its junction with the Euphmle^. 

• 1 , ii. 13. Baladhuri, 191. Ui- Vak. ii- A. F. 134. The 

idcnliKcaliaa of the riles of Zihalrah and Jladaih arc discosseit Ijy Mr J, tJ. L'. 
Anderson in the a^tsii^ai JI'vtwtv for Aprit. iM. “* 

/arjii of BmHIU gaitiil fiialkiffiti ia A.la 
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'ntiwSj* and mote especiaO>" ^bad and Ballkihurl says that 

the road thither, of old called DarlMl-HadaEh, Hhe Road of Bad 
News,* was changed to Darb-as^Sal^mah, ^the Road of Safety/ 
alter the captuje of the fortress by the Moslems. Darb-as-Salimah^ 
however^ as will be mentioned in the following chapter, is more 
generally the name given to the Constaiitinopk road, going by 
the Cilician Gates. There was a mosque at ^adath, and the 
town was rebuilt by the Caliph Mahdt in 163 (779}, and again 
restored by HSrCin-ar-RasMd^ who kept a garrison here of 2003 
men. Is^hii mentions its fertile lands, and relates how this 
frontier fortress had been taken and retaken many times alter¬ 
nately by Bymntines and Moslems. According to Yik^t and 
Others Al-I^adath was called AI-TJamr^t ‘ the Red/ because of the 
colour of the ground thereabout, and the castle stood on a hill 
calltKl AhUbaydab, Little Hump-back.^ In 343 (954)1 after 
many vicissitudes, it was finally taken from the Greelcs and rebuilt 
by SayfadTTawlah the hiamd^nid, and in 545 ([150) it passed 
into hands of Mas'iid, son of Rilij Arslan the SaljOk- 

The river near which fladalb stood was called the jOrlth or 
Ii!(lirith; this Ibn Serapion, in error, gives as an affluent of the 
Kubikib (the Malatiyah riverjp but YaJfiitf who writes the name 
HUrlth, rightly says that it was a tributary' of the Kahr Jayh^n, 
the Pyramus. Ibn Serapion records that the source of the 
yadath river w^as at a spring called ^Ayn Zanttha, and that before 
parsing yadath it ran through a series of small lakes ^ further, 
that the Ji3rith river (as he writes the name) was joined by the 
river AI-*Arjan, who^e sources were in the Jaba!-ar-Rlsh, the town of 
yadath being supplied by water-channels from the 'Arjdn river^ 
to which they again retumecL To supplement thts Abu-l-Fidi 
states that yadath lay twelve miles distant from a place on the 
main stream of the jay ban w^here that river wa* crossed at * the 
Ford of the Alid/ 'Fhe e^act site of yadath has not been 
identified, but there is little doubt that it protected the pass going 
from Mar'ash (Germanicia) to AbBust^n (Arabissus)t and that it 
lay on the banks of the present Ak SO, near Inikli, the At Stl 
being in fact one of the head waters of the Jayh^n^ 

1 Bskiiliiafi, 18^—191. I. S. 14. Idi. 1. H, 120, Vak* li. 3i9; 

IV. EijS. A. Vr 
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Each of ihe two fortresses of Hisn Mansf^r and Bafiasna (which 
exist to the present day) lies on its own river, and both these arc 
right-bank afliuents of the EuphrateSt ioining it successively below 
Sumaysat. Hisn Mansur^ in modern days more often called 
Adiam&nj was by the Byzantines called Perrhe, It took its 
name from its buildetj MansC^r of the tribe of Kays, who was 
commander of ihts frontier station during the reign of the last 
Omayyad Caliph^ Marwdn II, having been killed in 141 {75^)^ 
Hi*n Mansiir was re-fortified by Harun-ar-Rashid during the 
Caliphate of his father Mahdi, and it is described by Ibn Haw^al 
as a small town with a Friday Mosque. Its fields were well 
irrigated^ but Ibn ^aw'kal wTites that the fate of this placc^ like 
other frontier fortresses, was to be ravaged and dismantled alter¬ 
nately by the Byjtantines and the Moslems, Y^^ilt adds that 
the town had a wall with three gates and a ditch ouiside; and 
that in its midst stood the fortress defended by a double waiL 
When Abu-t-FidfL wrote in the Sth ([4th) century Hisn Manstir 
was a ruin, though the fields round it were still cultivated. 

I'hc Nahr-al-Azrak (the Blue River) passed dowm to the 
north-west of Hisn MansQr, this fortreH occupying the table¬ 
lands above the EuphrateSn which flowed along their southern 
border. The fortress of Bahasnfi, which the crusading chronicles 
call Behesdin^ lies to the west of Hisn Mansflr, and its dis¬ 
trict was called Kaysfinu Bahasni stood ori a hill-top, and 
had a Friday Mosque in the town below* where there were 
excellent markets, the surrounding country being v’ery fertile. 
Yakfit speaks of it as an impregnable castle. The neighbouring 
Sanjah river, which appears to be that which the Greeks called 
Singas, had on its banks the small town of Sanjah, near w hich the 
stream was crossed by a celebrated bridge^ built of dressed stone, 
with w'elhset arches of beautiful workmajiship. This bridgep the 
Kantarab Sanjah, was one of the wonders of the world according 
to Ibn HawkiiL who speaks of the Sanjah and the 

Kaysi]lm rivers* reporting both as affluents of the Euphrates, 
describes this great bridge as being of a single arch, going from 
bank to bank^ and over 200 paces in span. It was built* he adds, 
of huge well^iressed blocks of stone, each block being ten ells 
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long and five high, the width not being shown, and it had been 
cqnsBTiicted, he aflirms, by aid of a talisman ^ 

fn the inattcr of trade, the province of Jazirah or Upper 
Mesopotamia produced little. Mtil^ddast gives tis a list and the 
items arc chiefly the natiital products of the land. Mosul, the 
capital, exported grain, honey, charcoal, cheese, butter, the sumach 
fruit and pomc^anate pips, manna, salted meat, and the tinikh 
fish; also ironi and for artificers^ work knives, arrows, chains, 
and goblets. 'I'he district of Sinjir produced almond^ pome¬ 
granates, sumach fruitt and sugar-cane; Nostbfn, walnuts^ 
Rakkah, olive oil, soap^ and reeds for pens. Rah bah was famous 
for iis quinces; Harran for its honey and the preserve called 
Kubbayt ; Jazirah Ibn ‘Omar for nuts, almonds, and butter, also 
excellent horses were reared on its pastures, H^ni>7ih on the 
Little KhabCir (on the east bank of the Tigns) produced cheese, 
partridges, fowls, and fruit preser^^e ; the neighbouring Ma^abthiyi, 
charcoal, grapies and other fresh fruits, salted meat, hemp seed 
and hemp stuffs; and finally Amid in Uiyar Bakr was famous for 
its woollen and linen fabrics^ 

The high roads of Upper Mesopotamia are in continuation 

^ RaladJiuri^ 0 ^ 2 . I&t- T, H-r no. Vak. i. 770; Ji- liiL 
A. F, a61, iSg, The Sanjah hiidgc is alvaysi given as om of the fcrtiT wondefH 
of the wortd—che Other three are the church at Ede^sa uircaii|' Enontioned, the 
rEtAn>s u[ AlcK;aii 4 riaH and the Great Mosque ut DAmasctis {Vut. ii. 591 )p ft k 
that ^^ukad£laA1! on two occuiDnsconfounds this bridge aver the Sanjah, 
^^‘hich Iasi by 0.11 Aocounlss waa a tight'back affluent of ibc Euphrates joining ii 
near SutnayMt, with the no remarkable biifige at Al-J lasaniyah, which 
was buils over the Les^r Rhdbar, an affliHent of the Tigris (!?ltuk^ 159, 147, 
and see abovei. p. The stream now known as the Bolam which, ofter 

being jninetl by the Kakhtah Cha^T Ms ittlo the Euphmlef: from [he north 
a shori dhiartce above Sumaysal, iA apparent^ Nahr S4lnjjh nf the Arab 
getsgTapher'^; and the great bridge, io Iknraus one of the wonders of the 
world, still exisiK. tt was built by Ve$paiiiaa, and by a wngfc arch of tn feet 
ero*^ ihc Bolam Su just above the junction of the K^htah Chay, It is 
dewihed ai ^one of the most splendid monaments of the Roman |.^Hod in 
csiit^lence/ and an illustmEion of it will be found in ihe Gfsgra^ktt/ yoorwa/ 
for October^ 1R96, p, alM?, with moredelaih in Huinann orrd Puchstein, 
AVj'j^m Al^ntfTffirr plates 41. and 43. 

“ Muk, 145, t^e. 
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□r those of Tra^. The post-road froni Baghdad to Mosul, going 
tip the eastetn bank of the Tigris, enieTed the JazEiah province at 
Takrit; it continued on the left bank of the river, going straight 
to Jabulia, whence bv way of Sinn and Hadfthah Mosul was 
reached. This road is given by our tsirlier Arab authorities 
and by Mustawfi', 

From Mosul the post-road, changing to the right or western 
bank of the Tigris, went up to Bakd, where h bifurcated^ the left 
road going by Sinj^ to Karktsiya on the Euphrates, the right 
through Nastbin to KafarttHtha, where again it bifurcated, the right 
leading to Arntd^ the left by Ras-al-'Ayn down to Ra^k^ on the 
Euphrates. This main road from Mosul to Amid is given by I bn 
Khurdadbih and Kudamah, also—^but in marches—by MukaddasI; 
and the same authorities give the cross roads to the Euphrates. 
Muka^ddasl also gives the marches from Mosul straight to Jazirah 
Ibn 'Omaj by H^s^niyah, and he mentions the road from Amid 
by Arzan to Badlls near l^ake Van\ 

The post-road up the Euphrates kept along its right or weSLcm 
bank, from Al^lsah passing vAnah to the river harbour of Al-Furt^h. 
Here it bifurcated, one road running beside the Euphrates up tu 
Fash Opposite Karkbiylg and thence still along the western side of 
the river to Ra^kah ; while the left road of the bifurcation at 
Furdafi went straight across the desert through RtLsafab to 
Rakkahp thus as'oiding the windings of the Euphrates Ru^fah, 
further, was an important station, for here two roads went off to 
the west across the Syrian desert^ namely to Damascus and to 
Hims (Emessa)^ At Karklsi>*i and Rakk^h, as already £aid, 
branch roads came in, one from Mosul via Sinjar, the other from 
Nasibtn R5s-ab*A^Ti and Bajar%\^n; while from Rakkah by 
Bajarwan a road went through tfarran and Ruhi (Edessal to 
Amid. 

Lastly from Rakk^^h, via Sard), the direct road, avoiding the 
great bend of the Euphrates, reached Sumaysif; whence the 
various dbtances to Hisn Mansflr, MalL^tiyah, Kamkh and the 
other fortresses are mentioned in round numbers. Unfortunately, 

* 1- K- Ktid. 114- Mule, 14a, Mst. 195. 

^ I- I KclJ- 114. 11 Jh lit- .Vhils. 149, ifio. 
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ho'srevcr, thest; lust distiincis ap© not givisn with suHtcii^nt e?tact- 
n«ss to be of much use in fiiciog the positions of Hadath 
cwvd Zibatrah, about which there is some question, though 
Miikaddas! often adds some useftil indications even as regards 
these outljring frontier forts*. 

* Z. K. 96, 97, 99. Kad. 115, rjfi, 117. Muk. 149, (jo. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ROm or ASFA MtNOR. 

Bilad^Eix^ Rum or I be Greclf tudntry. Tbe tine of fonresscs from Malatiyidi 
lo JftisCis, The twe chief passes Bcm* tlic TaunuL The Constimibop^n 
high ioa4 by the Cilkun Getes. Trehk¥Ond+ Three sieges ofConilantldcpSe^ 
Moslem ratios into Asia Mimor. The sack cf Amaiion by 
Invuion of Asia Mmoe by the The Icingdcim of UttJe Armeniiu 

The CimaAere, The chief town! of the SaJjdk Sultanate of Rflill. 

The provinces of the Eyzanttne empire were known colleodvely 
to the Mo^lem^ as Bilid-ar-Ri^jD^ *the Lands of the Greeks'; 
the term 'Rfliti' standing for the Romaioi or Romans^ l>eing in 
early Moslem times the equivalent for *Christiarh" whether Greek 
or Latiru The Mediterraiieaii too^ was generally known as the 
Bahr-ar-Ramp "the Roman Sea-' Then Bilad^ ROm, abbreviated 
to RClmp in course of time came more especially to be the name of 
the Christian provinces nearest to the Moslem frontier, and hence 
became the usual Arab name for Asia Minori which great province 
at the close of the 5lh (iilh) century finally passed under the rule 
of Islam when it was overrun by the SaljO^s^ 

Unfortunately^ for lack of contemporary atiihorities, we are 
extremely ill-inroimed concerning the details of the history and 
historical geography of Asia Minor during the middlewares— 
whether under ChristUm or Moslem rulef The earlier Arab 

^ The ^ Ana by Profcsicr W- M, RamEMy 

(refmed la /f. C. Af.) a>nTBms an admirahle $m»Q3jury <d sil iTiar k at 
present known nn the »ub]cC[, and u indisprit^lc to any cm wha wishes tp 
gain a dear undtfCit Ending of diia kncvtLj prubkm. The pi^cicnt chapter owes 
far mm lo Lhk work than appears ficro tbfl citatkiFii in the tMMcs,iind reference 
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geographers not unnaturally knew little of the country that was in 
their day a province of the Roman empire, and after it had come 
under the rule of the SaJj£)|t Turts our Moslem authorities unfor¬ 
tunately atmdst entirely neglect this outlying province of Islam. 
No systematic description of it, such as we possess of the other 
provinces, therefore has come down to us;, and the first com¬ 
plete account of Moslem Asia Minor is that written by Hajji 
Khatfah, which only dates from the beginning of the itth (rytb) 
centuiy, when for nearly two hundred years this province had 
formed part of the Ottoman empire'. 

Under the Omayyads, as tinder the Abbasid Caliphs down to 
father more than a century and a half before the final overthrow 
of their dynasty by the Mongols, the frontier line between the 
Moslems and the Byzantines was formed by the great ranges 
of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus. Here a long line of fortresses 
(called Ath-Thughllr in Arabic), stretching from Malatiyah on the 
upper Euphrates to Tarsus near the sea-coast of the Mediterranean, 
served to mark and guard the frontier; these, turn and turn about, 
being taken and retaken by Byzantines and ^^foslelrts as the tide 
of war ebbed or flowed. This line of fortresses was cornmonly 
divitled into two groups—those guarding Mesopotamia (Thughflr- 
al-Jaitrah) to the north-east, and those guarding Syria (ThughUr- 
ash-Sh&m) to the south-west. Of the former were iMalatiyah, 
Zibapah, flisn MansOr, Bahasn^ Al-Hadath, which have been 
already described in the previous chapter, next Mar^ash, AI- 
Harhntyah, Al-KanUah and 'Ayn Zarbah. Of the latter ^up 
lying near the northern coast line of the bay of Iskandariyah 
(Alexandretta), and protecting Syria, were Al-Massl^h, Adhanah, 

Mar^ash. the Byzantine Maiasion, and it is said occupying the 
site of Germanicia, was rebuilt by the Caliph Muflwiyah in the 
fst (7th) century; under the later Omayyads it was strongly 

be «..dr lo Rummy's itepqrUal 



Of Mn-iwiyah, afcBWards Cdiph. No gcoeiaphScil d«*ll*. howe, 
Babdliim. *jj, Vak. ii. Sjt; Jt. 
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fortified, and a large Moslem population settled here. For whose 
use a Friday Mosque was built- It was re-fortllied by Harfln-ar- 
Rashtd with double walls and a ditch. Its inner castle^ according 
to Vai^dt, was known as .\ 1 -Marwdnt, being so called a/ter 
Marwan II, the last Omayyad Caliph. In 490 (1097) Mar'ash 
was captured by the Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon, and 
subsequently became an important town of Little Armenia ^to be 
described later), remaining for the most pan in Christian hands 
rill the lail of that kingdom. The fortress of 'Ayn Zarbah, which 
the Crusaders knew as Anozarhus, still exists. It was rebuilt and 
well fortified by Harfin-ar-Rashld in 180 (796), and the place 
is described by Istakhrt as lying in a plain where palm-trees 
grew, the surrounding lands being very fertile, while the city had 
fine walls and its prosperity in the 4th (toth) century was con¬ 
siderable. About the middle of this century Sayfad-Dawlah the 
I:lamdanid prince spent, it is said, three million dirhams {about 
,^120,000) On its fortification, but it was taken more than once 
by the Greeks from the Moslems. Then at the dose of the 
next century the Crusaders captured it and left it a ruin; 
afterwards it formed part of the dominions of the king of Little 
Armenia. Abu-l-Fidd describes the town as lying at the base of 
a hill crowned by a strong castle, it being one day’s march 
south of Sis, and south of it, he adds, flowed the Jay ban river. 
The name ‘Ayn Zarbah had in the 0 th (rath) century become 
ciomjpttfd IntQ Niiwarii- 

The exact positions of AI-HSninlyah and Al-Kanisah are 
uitknown, but they lay in the hill country' between Mar^ash and 
*Ayn Zarbah^ Hfirfinlyah^ which was one march to the west of 
^^a^^ash and considered as its outlying bulw^ark, took its name 
from its founder Har^in-ar-Rashid who built it in 183 (7^9), The 
fortress lay in a valley to the west of the Lukkim niountains, a 
name by which the Moslem geographers roughly indicate the chain 
of the Anti-Taunjs. Ibn Hawl^a] appears to have visited it, for 
he says the hamlet was populous and the fort had been strongly 
bull I, but had been ruined by the Byzantines. 'This was in 348 
(959)1 *vhen, according to Yik^^t, one thousand five hundred 
Moslem^ men and women* were taken captive Subsequently 
Hlnlulyah was rebuilt by Sayf-ad-Dawlab the Hamdanid, but 
LeS- 
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again the Chriscians took it, after which it remained a poss^isskm 
of the ting of Littk Armenia. Kanisah, the fall name being 
Kani^h-as-Sawd^ * the Black Church*' was a very ancient 
fortress built of black atones and by the Greeks, says Bal4dhurf* 
who adds that HirOn-at-Rashld had it strong^ fortifted an<f well 
gamsoned. It possessed a Friday Mosque and apparently lay to 
the south of the Jay ban, for Isiakhrt describes it as *at some 
distajice from the sea shore/ Abu-1-Flda adds that it was only 
I a miles from Harilntyah; being in his day included like the 
latter place in the kingdom of Little Armenia. 

Another fortress of this neighbourhood was that known to the 
Arabs under the name of AhMuthaVk^b* ^the Pierced'; so calledp 
according to Vlk^St* 'because it stands among the mountainat all 
of which are as though with great openings^’ Its exact 

site appears to be unknowTip but it stood not far from Ai-KanTsahp 
being at the fool of the Lukk^m mountains, near the sea-shorci 
and in the vidntty of Ma^isah. 'fhe fortress was built by the 
Omayyad Caliph Hishim ; others say by ^mar II ^ and a Kur^, 
written by the hand of 'Omar 11, the most pious of the Omayyad 
Caliphs, was according to Ibn IJawkal preserved here- Further, 
Bal^dhuri states that when the engineers first came to dig the 
ditch at pisn-ahMuthakk^b, they found buried in the earth a 
human leg, but of such monstrous ske that it was considered a 
portent, and it was forth with despatched to the Caliph Hisham as 
a unique gift^ 

The three dries of Al-Ma_^tsah {Mopsuesria)^ Adhanah (Adana) 
and ('['arsus), all of Greek foundation, still exist. Al- 

lies on the Nahr Jaybin (the river Pyramus). It was 
conquered by ‘Abd-Allah^ son of the Oma>yad Caliph 'Abd al- 
Mahk, in the ist (7ih) censiiry, who rebuilt its fortifications and 
established a strong garrison here- A mosque was erected on the 
summit of the hill, and the church in the fortress was turned into 
a granary. A suburb or second town was builL shortly afterwards 
on the other fciank of the Jayh^n, called Kafarbayy^ where the 
Caliph Omar 11 founded a second mosque and dug a great cistern. 
A third quarter, lying to the ^t of the Jayhin, was built by the 

1 trf. 55, 63. L H. lois. 111. I 3 flk 4 hiiri. i 66 , 171, iSa. Mas, L itf; 
viiL. lys. Yak, i. ^17: iii. jfii j Y 
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last Omayyad CaJiph Marw^n IL and named Al he 

Surrounded it by a vraJl with a ditch, and wooden doom closed its 
gateways. Under the Abbasids the Caliph Mao-^llr turned an 
ancient temple into a Friday Mos<3uej making it thrice as large as 
the older mosque of ‘Omar IL Hardn ar-Kashld rebuilt Kafar- 
hayya, and its mosque was further enlarged by MamOm ^fhe two 
quarters of Kafarbayya and Ma^i^h proper were connected by a 
stone bridge across the Jayhan ; the town bore the title of Al- 
Ma*mdriyah, ^the Populous,^ or HVeH-built; said to have been 
bestowed upon it by the Caliph MansLlr, who restored Ma_^t^h 
after it had been partially destroyed bj- earthquake in 139 (756), 
Ai a later date Ma^lsah, like its rieighbours, passed into the 
possession of the kings of Little Armenia. 

The adjacent city of Adhanah lay on .the Nahr Say ban (the 
river SarusX and on the road thither from Mss^lsah vf:ts the 
great bridge which dated from the time of Justinian, but was 
restored in the year 135 (74^) jnd called Jisr-alA^alld after the 
Omayyad Caliph WaJId- I'his bridge was again restored in 125 
(840) by the Abbasid Caliph Mu'tasim. Adhanah had been in 
part rebuilt in 141 {758) by Manser, and Istakhri describe it as 
a very pleasant city, tying to the west of the Sayb^n, well fortified 
and populous. The fortress was on the eastern bank of the river, 
and was connected with the town by a bridge of a single arch, 
according to Yakfit, and Adhanah itself was defended by a wall 
with eight gates and a deep ditch beyond it. 

The rivers Sams and Pyramus were known to the Mosleim^ 
respectively as the Nahr Sayhin and ihe Nahr Jayb^ In early 
days they were the frontier rivers of the lands of Islam towards 
the Greek country. As such on the analogy^ or in imitation, 
of the more famous Oxus and Jaxartes of Central Asia, which 
latter were called the Jayb^ln and the Sayb^ln by the A^b 
geographers^ as will be more fully explained later, the rivers 
Pyramus and Sams were named the Jayhan and Sayban^ Both 
had their sources Ln the highlands lyir^g to the north of 
Little Armenia, and the jayhAn—which Abu 4 ~Fidi compares for 
size to the Euphrates, adding that in his day the name was 
cornmonjy pronounced Jahin— after passing Ma^t^h flowed out 
to the Mediterranean in the Bay of Ayas to the north of the pon 
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of AI-MallLbi (MalLus^ later Malo). The Sayh^ wag of lesser sbe^ 
and Adhanah was the only important town on its banks- It was 
however famous for ihe great bridgep already menlionedt and both 
the Jayhan and Sayb^p as reported by Mas^dfp wenr held to have 
been of the rivers of Pamdise \ 

The most important, however, of all the frontier fortresses was 
Tars{l3 (Tarsus)* where a great army of both horse and foot was 
kept in early dmes^ for 'I'aisus commanded the southern entrance 
of the celebrated pass across the Taurus knowm as the Cilictan 
Gates. Ibn Hawf^al states that Tarsus was surrounded by a 
double stone wall, and garrisoned by ioo,<xio horse-soldiers; 
he addsi * between this city and the Greek lands rises a high 
mountain range> an ofTshoot of the Jabal^-Lukkam, which stands 
as a barrier between the tw^o worlds of Islam and Christendom.^ 
Ibn H^wkal explains that the great garrison he saw here in 367 
(9 78) was made up for the most part of volunteers coming from 
all the provinces of Islam to aid in lighting against the Byzantines^ 
' and the reason thereof^’ he adds, * is this* that from all the great 
towns within the borders of Persia and Mesopotamia* and Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Maroccoj there is no dty but has in Tarsus a 
hostelry for its townsmen^ where the warriors for the Faith 

from each particular country^ live. And when they have 
once reached Tarsus they settle them and remain to serve in the 
garrison; among them prayer and worship are most diligently 
performed; from all hands funds are sent to thtm, and they 
receive alms rich and plentiful, aJso there is hardly a Sultan who 
does not send hither some auxiliary troops-^ 

Already under the earlier Abbasid Caliphs* namely Mahdl and 
HirOn-ar-Rashid, Tarsus had been carefully re-fortified and well 

^ Bala^biari, |Ss, 166, 168. l-iC ^4. I. It. fij. Mai \l 3^6; viiL 
^9S. Vali. I ifsj ti. Si S IV. 538, 579. A. The lUmcs of b<sih dvers 

tot occadonitly, but incarrecllyt wfiucu Snyhiliii ami Jayhfin Jtke their CcuLral 
AiiAfi prolotypM. Zn the matter of thfr ancient mftulh of the Snnirir i| is worth 
noting Ehat tbn Scmpion 44 o) siaEoa thsit in hU doy. at [he boeinoia^ 

of Ihc 4Eh (i«h) century, the Sayi^n t^ants) Jlo^ed into the J^y^in {r^ra4:atiA) 
five lefl^c=< above having Ihie one motlEh to the sea wiEh the Jayh^» 

At Ihe present day the gAyhjn ha? iu ^^parute mUuth to the ^ 

Maisiruh, bot the old bed nmy Ml be Lpue^E. Stt the /aawi 

for Oct. iQoj^, p. 4IOL 
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garrisoned aE first with Smo troops ; and from the oelebmted 
Bab-^Ji^d, *ttie Gate of the Holy V^^ar/ the yearly expeditions 
against the Christians were wont to set forth. The Caliph Mam An, 
who had died at the neighbouring Badhandfin (Foriandos), ift-as 
buried at Tarsus^ on the left-hand side of the great Friday Mosque. 
Through the city ran the Nahr-al-Baradan (the river Cydnus); 
the double walls of the town were pierced by six gates^ and 
outside was a deep ditch. Tarsus^ YaVfit adds^ remained the 
frontier city of Islam undl the year 354 (965X when the Emperor 
NiJffOr^ Nicephonis Phocas, having conquered many of the 
frontier fortresses, laid siege to Tarsus and took it by capitulation. 
Among the Moslems, those who couJd left the cilyj those who 
remained were forced to pay the capitation tax. The mosques 
were all destroyed ^and NiJffAr burnt all the Kurins, further he 
took all the arms away from the arsenalsp and TarsOs with all the 
country round has remained in the hands of the Christians to this 
day of the year 623 (12 26)+' 

The ancient Cydnus river, as already said, was generaJly 
known a$ the Nahr-al-Bairadan or Barad^ and IbfvahFakIh states 
it was also called the river Al-Ghadbdn. It rose in the hill 
country to the north of 1 arsus in a moitniam known as Al-AkJ^^ 
^the Bald,^ and fiowed into the Mediterranean not far from the 
later mouth of the Sayb^n. To the westward, one march from 
Tarsus, the frontier in early times was marked by the river Ijimos, 
which the Arabs called the Nahr-al-Lainis, and here the ransoming 
of Moslem and Christkii captives periodically took place. Beyond 
this was the Greek town of SaJiiktyah (Seleuda of Cilicia) which 
in later times, under the Turks^ came to be known as Selefkeh ^ 

The line of the Taurus was traversed by many passes, bnt two 
more especially were used by the Mosleiua in their annual raids 
into the Byzantine country. The first, to the north-east, was the 
Dirb-aJ-Hadath which led from Mar'ash north to Abulust&n, a town 
in later times known as AbBustin (Byzantine Ablastha and the 
Greek Arabissus), this pass being defended by the great fortress 
of Hadath (Adata) already noticed in the last chapter. The 

^ I. H# lit. I. F. 116. Baladhiiri, Msw, L- 164; via. '■'Ut. 71. 

fSJi 5581 ui- TfllMri, iii. 1137, Jr Ibn-lJ-Athar (d. 340J [he 

nime nf ihe Lainos river h liicoiTiKtly printed au Nahr-as-Sann. 
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^econdi and most frequently used "pass in early tinies wa 5 that of 
the Cilician Gaites, leading north Trotn Tars-us^ and through thia 
went ihe high road to Constantinople. This road, which was 
traversed by the posl-couriersp and periodically by the embassies 
passing between the Oesar and the Caliph, in addition to being 
followed more or less exactly in innumerable raiding expeditions 
whether of the Moslems or the Christians, is carefully described 
by Ibn Khurdidblh writing in 250 (864)^ and his account has 
been copied by many later writers. It was known in its southern 
part as the Darb-as^SaJiuiahp ^the Pa$s of Safety,'and threaded the 
Pylje Cihcj3e--the celebrated CiJician Gates. 

Tbe account is as follows. Many of the places of course cannot 
now be exactly identified, but the names are added where possible 
in brackets^ Ibn KhurdMbih writes:—^From ‘f it is six miles to 

Al’-'Ullayls and thence 12 to Ar-Rahwah (Hhe Waler-meadowp^ pro¬ 
bably the ancient Mopsukrene) and Al-jawzdt, then seven miles on 
to Al-JardakOb, and again seven to AhBadhand&n (Podandos^ the 
modem Bozanti), where is the spring called Rakah near which the 
Caliph MaimlTi died. And then on from Badhandiln it is 10 miles 
to the (northern) end of the pass (of the Cilkian Gates) at Luluah 
(Loulon) of Mu^askar-al-Malik, *the King's Camp^' near the hot 
springs, and here is As-^^af, the Willows * (near Fausrinopolis), 
also ylsn-as-Sak^ilibah, 'the Fortress of the Sclavonians." From 
the King's Camp (where the Ryl® Cilicue end) it is 12 miles 
to the Wiidt-at-Xa^ria^ ‘the 'famarisk Valleythence 30 to Min^ 
thence 12 to the river of HtraklaLh (later Arikliyah, the Greek 
HeTaolia)j the town which Hariln-ar^Rashtd took by storm. From 
Himklah it ts eight miles to the city of AhLibn^ thence 15 to 
RJs-al-GhAbah, 'the Eeginning of the Forestf" thence t 6 to 
Al-Maskanfn, thence la to 'Ayn fiurgh^th, " the Spring of Bugs^^ 
thence 18 to Nahr-al-.Absi, *the Underground River," and thence 
18 miles on to the suburb of Kilniyah (Iconium). From Kilniyah 
it is 15 miles to Al-'Alamayn, Uhe Double Sign-post^" thence 20 
to Abtumas^h, thence 12 to Wiidl-al-Jawa, ‘Nut River/ and 
12 miles on to 'Ambiflriyah (Amorion). But there is another 
route also going from Al-'Alamayn, * the Double Sign-posts ’ afore¬ 
said, to ‘Ammilriyah- namely from AI-^AIamayn 15 miles to the 
tillages of Na-yr the Cretan, thence jo to the head of the Lake of 
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Al-B^iiiy(ln (lakti of the Forty Martyrs)^ ihence l o to As-Sind, 
thence fS to Sin^ah (the fortress of Synades)^ thence 25 to 
Maghln and then jo miles on to the forest at 'Atnmflfiyah- 

From ^AiDiDli^nyah (Amorion) it is miles to the villages of 
Al-Harrib> and two on to the river Sdgharf (the Siingaiius) of 
^AmmilTiyah j thence 1 2 to Ah^Iljp * the Barbanant* and thence 
15 to Falimf-al-Gh^bah, "FaJamf of the Forestp^ then 12 to 
Hisn^-Vahildp ^ihe Je^s* Fortress* and i 3 miles on to Sand^bart 
(Santabaris)^ 35 miles beyond which lies the Meadow of the 
King's Asses at Danawliyah (Dorylaeum)* From Damwiiyah it 
is 15 miles to the fortress of GhaniibiilJ, and three on to Kanib- 
al-Malik^ ^the King's Churches’ (the Basilica of Anna Comnena),, 
then similes to At-Tuldl, "the and 15 to Al-Ahwir^ 

whence in 15 miles you reach Malajfnah (Malagina). From here 
it is five miles to Is^bl^-Malit, " the King's Stables,' and 30 on to 
isn-ahGbabr^ " the Dnsty Fortress' (nacpely fGbotos, whence the 
ferry goes over to AJgialo&)p and thence it is 24 miles on to 
AJ-Khalij, ' the Strait ’ (which is the Bosporus of Constantinople). 
And aver against (namely south of) the fortress of AFGhabri is 
Ni^lyah (Nics^). This ends the account in I bn Khurdldbih of 
the Constantinople road** 

Off the line of the great high road to Constantinople, the 
earlier Arab writers had but very incorrect notions of the 
geography of Asia Minor;—as h shown, for instance, by the 
confusion which Ibn I;;l3wl^l makes between the two very distinct 
livers Alis and ^hirahp the Hajys and Sai>g:arius, The names 
of a number of Greek towns appeaip in an Arabicized form, in the 

^ I. K. leo — 1^1, iJBp irj. Sbdk ochtf varimntt ot this roaEe are givoi 
by Itm KhurdiidbUi |pp. lOi nnd toj,), for which Ebc diBtanccs hive hcco ajddfid 
by ld)i&l d^uhert^ il- ^og)p uid c«npArv Hjxcially Rariu»T, G. Af, 
pp^ 3^6 diad 445. riefMOf Riiauay (kc Gt&grcpMical for Ocl, 190^^ 

385} hM Idenii^ the hm<KiM fortress of the Sdavo^Um (l^ifn^af'^k^ibah) 
with ilio mms of eHe Bynuitiue roitTesSp belli cf bliek marble^ and naw known 
as Anasba^^nl^hsi, which it perthed higb on the mounldin om^ookijig, ffata. 
the south, the ViJe of Boutui (Ba Ihat^uti., PudMidos). llie BysAnlitte ustlc 
or LouIdh, whkh the Ajitbs ctiled Lulimh. ^ths F^«^rl,^ he hu also ideniihed 
(4v+1^4 pp. 40J and 404^ when » photogr&ph of Ehe place is given]. It hy to 
the iiofch, above ^the Willows,* which marked the »^ttlcfflcnt in the 

valley below, wImto the Greek town of FaustinopotU had stood. 
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earlier chronicles^ and these names for the most part reciUf but m 
an altei^ form after the Turkish conquest; the Arab authors, 
however, have iinfortu lately left no d.escnptions of these towns. 
Their identity is not disputecif and we have, to name but a few, 
At-Tawanah (Tyana), DaMsah (Thebasa), Malalj[ftbiyah (Mala- 
copia), Hiralflah {Heraclia)^ Ladhi^ (Laodicea), Kayp^iyah 
(Casarea Mazaka, of Cappadocia), Aoiiki^iib {Andoda of 
Pisidia), Kutiyah (Cotyseum)^ Anlfurah {Angora), Afstls (Ephesus^ 
Abidin (Abydoi) and Nil^mtldiyah (Kiconiedia)i with some others. 

I'rebizond, written T^rlbazandah or A^rabazandah, according 
to ibn HawkaJj was the chief port by which goods from Con- 
stantinople, in early Abbasid times, were broiigbi for sate to 
Moslems. Arab inerchants or their agents took the goods thence 
across the mountains to Malat-iyah and other towns on the upper 
Euphrates. The cairying trade was in the hands of Armenians, 
according to I bn F;law^l, but many Moslem merchants, he adds, 
resided perrnanently at Ttebizond. Greek linen and woollen 
stuffs are more especially mentioned and Roman brocadeSx alJ of 
which were brought by s^ from the Khallj or Bosporus. The 
fame and importance of TrebiaLond at this time is also proved 
by the Black Sea being then commonly known as the Sea of 
Trebizond (Babr Tarabazandab). lls ofBcial name, however, 
was the Babr Bun|us or Puntush, the Greek Pontos, which by a 
clerical error (from the misplactng^of the diacritical points of the 
Arabic character) had from a very early time been incorrectly 
written and pronounced NHus or Nl^ush, under which form the 
name is stiU ofien quoted fay Persian and I'urkish writers, and the 
mistake is now become so stereotyped as to be beyond recalif 

Although so little topographical information is recorded in the 
Arab writers about the towns of Asia Minor previous to the 
SaljiUk conquest m the latter half of the 5th (nth) century, the 
Moslems must have had ample practical acquaintance with much 
of the country; for almost yearly, and often twice a year in spring 
and autumn, under the Omay3^ds and the earlier Abbasids, raids 

1 L H. 139 , 14$. 146, 1 K. loj. Bakdhciri. iSi, Tabm, in, 709, 

J 14 A F. ^ Yik i 46X, 4^. Mm. L 36*. The Bl«k oc- 

OMOBjLIy cairtd I he Bahr-al-KhiHir, the Sea she Khuara, a lume nwre 
fcnenkly n^vplied only to ihc Cksj^iin. [. 1C 1 ^^ 
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were made across the Taurus passes into the Greek country, and 
their ultimate object was ever the capture of Constantinople. 
Three tirnes, in fact, under the Omayyad Caliphs was Constanti¬ 
nople besieged by Moslem armies, but the result was in each case 
disastrous to the assaiknts, which is hardly to be wondered at, 
seeing that the Bosporus, measuring in a direct Une across the 
mountainous plateau of Asia Minor, is over 450 miles from Tarsus, 
the base of the Arab attack. 

These three famous sieges are: the first in the year 32 {^53)1 
under the reign of *Othmln, when Mu^wiyah the future Caliph 
raided across Asia Minor and attempted to take Constantinople^ 
first by assault, and then by siege* which Last he had to raise when 
news came of the murder of the Caliph "OlhmAn. The events which 
followed Soon led to the foundation of the Omayyad dynasty. 
The second siege was in 49 (669)* when Mu'i.wiyah^ established 
as Caliph, sent his son and successor Yadd agdnst the Emperor 
Constantine IV; but the generals were incapable, the Moslem 
army suffered a crushing defeat, and YazJd, succeed ing to the 
Caliphate on liis fathers death, had to return home. The third 
and best known attempt against Constantinople was the great 
si^e lasting, off and on* for many years in the reign of the 
Caliph Sulaymdn, who sent bJs brother Maslamah in 96 (715) 
against Leo th^ Isaurian. Of this campaign, which again 
ended in a defeat for the Moslems, we have very full accounts 
both from the Arab and the Greek chroniclers; and it 
was in these wars that *Abd-AJIah, sumamed AhBat^ *ihe 
Champion,^ made himself famous, who long after, among the 
Turks, came to be regarded as their national hero^ the invincible 
warrior of Islam. 

In spile of frequent defeat and disaster the raids continued* 
year by year, with a brief interlude while the Abbasids were 
establishing themselves in power, till more than a century after 
the date when the latter, haAing supplanted the Omayyads, be¬ 
came Caliphs I and though again to besiege Constantinople was 
beyond their power, they raided, sacked, and bumi again and 
again throughout Asia Minor. One of the most famous of these 
expeditions was that of the Caliph Mu^sim, son of HiHbi-ar- 
Rashld^ in 3 23 {338) against ^Ammilriyah (AmoriunX described 
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as the iJiost splendid cii;y of the East* ^ the strongest fortress of 
the BiMd-ar-Rflm and the very eye of the Christians,' which 
none the less was plundered and burnt to the ground by the 
Caiiph* who returned unmolestedp taden with the spoils ^ 

The division of Asia Minor into Them®, under the Byzantine 
Emperors* has been carefully described by Ibn Khurd^dbih, and 
his account is of use in correcting the confused details given 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitua. This however need not be 
discussed here, aa it belongs of right to the geography of the 
Byzantine empire. Besides the towns already menrioned the 
Arab writers^ when recounting the Moslem expedidons acroes 
the frontieTj notice a number of places whichp either bom the 
vaguen®s of the statement or the ambiguity in the name, can 
now hardly be identified Tljus Maij-al-Usbufi 'the Bishop^s 
Meadow/ is frequently Tuentioned, which from one of the 
Itineraries given by Ibn Khurdadhih lay some distance west of 
Fodandos. AL-Matmf^rahV or (in the plural) Al-Matamirp Hhe 
Cellars/ or ‘Grottos^* also frequently occurs, and must be sought 
for in the neighbourhood of .MaJacopia. Dhd-hKuli' (the Strong 
Casrte)j otherwise spelt Dhu-hKil&" (the Castle of the Rocks), was 
a famous fortress^ which Baladhud states was called 'the Fortress 

^ The loi^ 1^1 of MosUni raids Lntu Asaa Minor, from Arab SOurceSp ha« 
bnen faUj worfceU ont md AunCiEBiInl by Mr E. W, Brcioks in hls popen ' The 
Arabs in A«a Mii^cWp 641 to 750’ (pabiished Jn ihc/ffitmaf of //tfUm'i 
vtih ?eV|ii, 1S9SJ ind * ByrantEM Asd Arabs IB Ehe HEne of the carJly Abbauds* 
^5,0 to (pnblbhcd part b m Ihc EMg/is^ for October, 

1900, and part ii. in the January naEtiW, 1901). The great siege nf Coastiin. 
tlnople during ibe Caliphate of Sulaym^ he has separately treated af in the 
if/ Sfiidui (vot XJJC* 1S99) in a paper Be! * The CtlDpoign nf 

7i6'^7 iS from Aiabic iionrrcB^' From the Byrantine ude thia fammu siege 
has 3 )rtn fulty discussed hy Professor J. B. Esiiy^ ^ iA4t Laitr EamaM 

Empit^^ iL 401. The Mn^emS oaUed Ccnstantinople AJ^KtutanUhlTahi but 
in regard to the Byaantine lUjBe> fitm wliich the modem Turkuh Istajiihfll h 
jaLd to be derived, h Is worth noting ihat Mas'ijdtp in the early part of the 4th 
^ loUi) tenhiiry^ writes (p. 13d) ita* the Greeks in bts day spoke their 
capiicd U Wm fue. Polin—ibr ei^iip ' the eily ^ 1 , also aa (ds tV 

r 6 \w\t anil he nDtes that they did not general Ly Use the Same CdmiOnlinople 
l Al-Rusranijnljrah), ia did the Arab^ 

* Moim^fra in Sp. 'a dEingeon' = Seo|ch A/aiitJififfrs {jf. rAr 
eh* xaaEii, nEite). 
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o( the Stars' by the Greeksp which would seem to identify it with 
Sideropolis In Cappadocia- 

The town of Lpuluah (the Pearl); as the Arabs, to give the 
name a meaning, called the By^nttne Loulon^ stood as already 
mentioned at the northern end of the pass of the Ciiidan Gates. 
Still further north was Tyana (TawAnRh or l^nwinah}^ which for a 
lime H^On-ar^Rashld strongly garrisoned and where a n^osque 
was builL The town or fortress called * the Willows^^ was 

on the Constantinople road near Luluab, probably as already said 
(p. 134) at the site of Faustinopolisp while immediately to the 
south of Podandos was the fortress of the Sclavonians (Hisn-af' 
3 ak^libah) already mentioned, where acooiding to Baladhurt 
certain Scla von tans who had deserted from the Bymntines were 
quartered to guard the pass by Marwan II, the last of the 
Omayyad Caliphs V 

After the year 2^3 (BjS) the date of the CaJiph Mu^sim^s 
famous expedition against Amonon^ the Moslem raids into the 
Greek country became less frequent, for the recurrent disorders 
at Baghdad left the Abbasid Caliphs less and less free to think of 
invading the Byzantine territory* Still from the middle of the 
3rd (9th) century to the 5th (1 ith) century, many of the great 
semi-independent vassals of the C^tph led Moslem armies across 
the passes, and at diderent times the line of the frontier varied 
considerably, backwards and forwards, though speaking generally 
it may be stated that no land was ever permanently beld by the 
Moslems beyond the Taurus, 

The risej however, of the Salj&k Turks in the gth (iith) 
century^ w'hicb followed the epoch of the Crusades, entirely 
changed the face of affairs in Asia Minor. In the spring of the 
year 463 {107O Alp Arslan the Saljflk gained the battle of 
Malasjird {Manzikari), completely routing the Byzantine forces;^ 
and taking the Emperor Romanus Diogenes prisoner. Moreover,, 
previously io this, in 456 (£064), Alp Arsl&n had taken Ani, the 
capital of Christian Arm^ia* an event which broke up the older 

^ For the sec 'AnihK liib of (he Bynmtine theroe* s by E, W, 

Brooks,* in iht /^rml ^ AW/jfwif vel. jsm, jqoi. I. K, rM, los^ 

Bftla 4 hurir JfOi- Tabari, fJL 71s, 1137. Ibo-oJ-AchiT, vi. 34I,, Rantuy^ 

G. A. A/. 340, 3^4, 356. 
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Arnncnian kingdom of the B^atids, and kd to the founding by 
Rupen, their kins man, of the kingdom of Little Armenia in the 
Taurus country. The result of the battle of Maksjird was that 
Alp Arslan sent his cousin Sulaymin, son of Kutlumish, into Asia 
Minor ; and then the Saljll^s permanently settled down, after 
their nomadic Fashion^ in all the high plateau lands forming the 
centre of the province* and the kingdom of Rflm became from 
henceforth one of the lands of Islam, In their first flush of 
victory' the Saljdks had raided so far west as Kic®a^ which for a 
short lime they held, making it temporarily their capital. From 
here they were driven back by the first Crusade, and retiring to 
the central plateau, Iconium or Kaniyah, which was conquered by 
them in 477 (1084), became and remained the centre of their 
government 

The line of the Salj^k Sultans of KQniyah lasted over two 
centuries, from 470 (1077) to 700 but their real power was 

ended by the Mongol conquest of Ktiiniyah in 655 (1257)1 the 
year previous to the tall of BaghdM. The establwhment of the 
in ihe plateau of Asia Minor was coincident with the rise 
of the Christian kingdom of Little Armenia in the Taurus 

» Ibn^Al^Athir, a. 15. +4; xii. 1J. N. Oft the bftitie of MAnziluit 
see //utfff^a/iA^ AH a/ tVar by C. Omaji, pp, 3x6—l3i. 'Jlic hbcflry of the 
Soljuk^ in Rum, and their sneccssora (he Icn Turkcinum Amht, ending in the 
oslfihlishmeni of the Ottoia^ft Pultons, LinfortuniLtely the musi ot^arc peiiod 
in fllL the ^lo5^«n annals. The hlsloriaiis MErkliA^nd and Khwin4^ 

amir have nOthil^ to iujfl to the baM aummjuty Oil the of R^sm given 

by MuHAwfl \a his Perhaps the ibilcsl accaiint of the 

dycaity W ihal ifiven by Ibn Khaldlin Ift his t/uiiwia/ //uinty {voinnit v. 
pp. 161 —175b but this is in &icl little mote ihan a list of uamM and dltes. 
ITn: Chroniele of Ibn BIW, lUeJy pftblished hj PitsfesMr Houtsma, unforEu^ 
nately begins only with the reign of lyilij Aralin II, in the yenu 551 (1156), 
and regarding ihe firat leventy yea« of Saljuk rule* wJifin they We« ccmquetin^ 
and cslmblishiir^ [bemsdra in Asia Miner, we know nest to riDthing, The 
batitc of ManiikiLfl is the only great victory ihat is aiJadH $4 lo, alt the Hj;biine 
Lhai rCbolled in tie ejection of the Uytaniines from ihe high lands of Asia 
Minor paries unrecorded. Also ihere no mention of a treaty, which tnost 
have been nsade, formally or inforuuJly, beiwnn the RyfantineS and the 
Saljhlta a/ter Manxikart. For a samraary of aU thal is kriown of the Turkoman 
Amins who succeeded 10 the Stlttant of R£Lm see Pirofesaor Lane-Poole * The 
auccesvors of the Salji^^ tn Asia Minor^ in the/. A. S. for p, 
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counlry, Sts, otherwise oaited Sislyab, soon after 47j (idSo) 
became ibe capital of Rupen, the fotirtder of the new dynasty. 
After a centyry Leo looJt the title of king in 594 (119$), and 
the kings of Little Armenia, weathering the Mongol invasioOp 
only came to an end in 743 (1342)- From Sis the kingdom grew 
to inrclude all the mountainous country watered by the Sayh^n and 
Jaybin rivers, down to the Mediterranean, with the cities of Ma^l- 
Adhanah, and Jarsilis, as well as much of the coast line to the 
west of Tarskis, Sis, or Slsiyah, the ancient F1a\iopolIST under 
the early Abbasids had been counted an outlying fortress of Wyn 
Zarbah, and its w-'alls were rebuilt by the Caliph Mutawakkil, 
grandson of Hardn-ar-Kashldr It w-as afterwards taken by 
the By^ntines^ and when Abu-I-Fid^ wrote in 721 (1321) he 
alludes to it as having been recently rebuilt by Leo II (Ibn 
Liwtin), sumamed the Great, king of Littk Armenia. Its castle, 
surrounded by a triple wal^ crowned the hill, and the gardens 
descended to the river, which was an affluent of the Jayhan- 
YakilE adds that, in his day, Sis was the commonly used form of 
the name- 

To the west and north of this kingdom of Little Armenia 
stretched the territories of the SaljQk Sultans, and during the first 
hundred years of their occupation of the plateau lands of Asia 
Minor this province was three times traversed by the armies of the 
Crusades. 'Fhc first Crusade in 490 (1097) resulted in the 
pukion of Kilij Arslln I (eon and sucoe^r of Sulaym^ the first 
Sultan of ROm} from Nicasa, and the rabble of the Crusaders 
passing by Kfiniyah regained the sea at Tarsus, and look ship for 
Faltstine. In the second Crusade Louis VII of France defeated 
Sultan Mas^ild (son of KIHj Arslfin) on the banks of the Meander 
in 543 (1147L l>nt the Franks in their passage onward to the port 
of An^Miyah sulfered great losses in the mountain country. In 
the third Crusade the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa is said in 
5S6 (1190) to have captured Kilniyah, the Salj^k capital, from 
Rilij Arslan 11 (son of Masffld)^ but marching onward Barbarossa 
was accidentally drowned in a river near Sajfikiyah (Seleucia of 
CilickK possibly in the Lames or Nahj'al-'Lamis, already mentioned 
ip- 133X where under the earlier Abbasids Moslem and Christ tan 
captives were exchanged or ransomed. 
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The extent of the countiy governed by the SaljilJj Sult:in$ of 
Rtim varied of cotirae at different times^ according to the waning 
or recovered power of the Byzantine empire^r the growth of the 
Christian kingdom of Little Armenia, and the condition of the 
neighbouring Moslem principalities^ which the Crusaders h^d in 
part overcomej and where for a time Frank princes ruled over 
Moslem subjects. The chief towns of the Salji^k Sultanate in 
Rflm as it existed in 5^7 (1 ^90 made known to us by the 
division of his dominions which KiUj Arslan 11 made in that year 
among his eleven sons, KCtnlyah (IconiumX ^ already stated^ was 
the. capita], and the second city of the Sultanate was Kay^riyah 
(Csesarea Mamka). Malafiyah {Melitene) was the chief town of the 
eastern province on the Euphrates boundary. To the north Slvds 
(Sebastia)i Nakislj (or Nfksdr, the older Neo-Csesarea), TtLfcAi 
and AmAsij^ (Amasia) each became the apfEinage of a Saljtlk 
prince, likewi^ AngOriyah (Angora) to the north-west* and on the 
western Imider BurughlO^ probably identical with the modem Uhi 
Burlfl, lying to the west of the Egrid^r lake. On the southern 
frontier* lying eastwards of IfiCLniyah, the chief towns were 
Ar 4 kUyah {Heraclia)p Nakldah or Nigdah, and Abulustan, later 
called Al-Bustin (ATubissus). 

Sultan ^AlA-ad-Din, who succeeded in 616 (1219) and was 
the grandson of KJlij Arslin 11 , extended his rule north and south 
from the shores of the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. He took 
Stn^!^b (Sinope) on the former^ and on the southern coast made a 
great harbour at "AliyA—named after him — where the slips for 
ship-building and remains of other constructions connected with 
the great navy of the BaJjOks may still be seen : and on the north¬ 
west he extended his power to the town of Bi^lf His reign 
was made famous by the writings of the great §llft poet JalAI ad- 
Din ROmi, who liv«^ and died at Kfiniyah. Thirty years after 
the death of ‘Ala-ad-Dlrt, which occurred in 634 {1237), the 
Mongol armies broke up the power of the Salji^bs; the four last 
Snltans were in fact merely govemors under the ll-Khans of 
Persia, and in the year-700 (1300) the province of Rtlm was 
divided up among the ten Turkoman Amirs, who originally had 
been the vassals of the Saljhl^ Sultans h 

» EEabdhari, 17a Y»k. iu. 1117. A, F. 757, Ibfl Bibl. s- J. N. fni. 
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wrffte In 548 (i urcerdibf lo Kb ovrn tu^iisftQnir 

{Jiuib«it| Ur joo-]^ l?U 4 t Anaddan t^A. vbital ibe c&vc of the Seven Slcepfirs In 
jia ti thif one Moilea geographer wbo gives lu An account oT Alia 

Micor in the time of tbe Uni^UDAtoljf bia teict has couc down to 0^ 

in A most comtpt form. He gives a niiraber of rentes* Imvmmg Aim Minor 
m all direction^ wKicb arc very difficnit to plot out, for the naant# of ititer- 
medmle places txt for the most part imfecognbable, though ihe terminal stages 
are beyond dupule. Idrisi, ii jo^—31S. The Lmits of the kingdom 

have been cla^lj traced by Profofior Ramsay j/T- ^ A* M. pp. 78, 383, 384if 
and a des^ptioo of the Cpteit MoA^utS and otKer bnibUngs of the Saljlll^ SidlEans 
will be fenmd ia a series of papen by M. CL Huart entitled ' Epigrapble Ambe 
d^Asie Minenr/ in the i8p4i pp^ di* ziOi 135^ 314, and t^Qjj, 

pp. J75* 114, 344; and tn iKeyawp-wi/ Andr^t for i^oip L 343, also by 
M. F+ Grenardi* * Monuments Seijoukides de Sivas etc,/y. Ai. i^oa, ii 431^ 
See fnjther a paper by Prorc^cr Riumajfi with Tomafkl of Sif C. Wilsoo and 
olhera* in the for September, £90^, p. 137, 




CHAPTER X. 


rOM 

The TurkcmAfi IbA Ekitfllfth md Mu^taw^r And 

Siv^s, The SultibA of Mc£op«affl4iu The AioIt of ^£lnijAh. 

The Amir at Tokkd!ip 'Aliyi, «wt AulilljaJi^ T 1 ^ AfAir of 1;fBimtdp 
Egrid^r. The Amir of GennijpiniH KutiMjrah, aiid Slirrt Th* 

Aratf of Menteihi^ The Amir of Aydln, £pliesii% and Smynuu 

The Amir of SirDkhiii+ hf o^esur The Aiillr of l^rild ^ Perj^mos. Ihe 
'Oihmlnll icxiitoiT, Bnisk. The Asfolr of Ahnudll: SLafib. 

Thti limits of the ten Tufkoinam Amimtes of the Sih (14th) 
century very roughly corresponded with the following ancient 
Greek provinces of Asia Minor^. KJar&iri^ or KaramAnj the largest* 
was the older Lycaonia \ on the Mediteiranean coast Tekkeh in¬ 
cluded Lycia and Paraphylia; inland H^tnid corresponded with 
Pisidia and Isauriaj Kermiyte or Germiyin with Phrygia^ and on 
the coast of the Black Sea Kizil A^madh* sometiines called Isfan- 
diyiirp had been Paphlagonia. On the ^ean shores Menteshi 
was the older Caria; Aydtn and ^rdkhin combmed were the 
kingdom of Lydia* Rarisi was Mysia; and lastly the -Othminll 
territory ^of those Ottomans who uldmately conquered all the 
other nine provinces) waa at first only the sniall province of 
Phrygia Epictetus, backed by the high lands of Bythia which 
the ^ihmanlis had recently conquered from the Bysantines. 

Of the state of Asia Minor under these Turkoman Amtrs we 
possess an extremely curious account in the travels of Ibn BafOt^h 
the Berber, who landing from Syria at "Ai^yi* in (1333)1 
visited many of the petty courts on hb way to ^inflb (Sinope), 
where he took ship acaoss the Black Sea to the Crimea. Un¬ 
fortunately, a part of his tccount appears to be missing From 
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‘Aldyi be journeyed along the seashore to Ant^liyah, and rtn-n 
struck north across ihe hilk to Egrid^r in ^amid* on the lake 
of that name. From here by a derioiis road through T ^d hffr 
(Laodicea ad Lyctim) he travdled to Mll^ in Menteshfi. and 
thence right across Asia Minor diagonally, by Khnjyah and 
Kaysiriyah, to Sfv-ts and Arzan-ar-RQin. Here a lacuna occurs, 
for the next town mentioned is Birti in Aydfn, whence Ayjiauthk 
(Ephesus) was visited Finally, going north and east, I bn Ea 0 |ah 
takes Bnisa and other towns on his road to the Black Sea coast 
at Sinhb (Sinope). His contempotary hfustawfi, in the ch apt er 
of his Geogtaphy on Rftm, has added some details to the descrip¬ 
tion of towns given by Ibn Ba{h|ah. Mustawfl, however, though 
writing in 740 (i;]4a) works on earlier sources, and his information 
gives the slate of Rdm under the later Saljhks, rather than the 
country as it existed when the ten Amirs had established thdr 
power. 

At the beginning of the 9th (15th) century the irruption of 
Tlmar into Asia Minor tempoiaiily altered the course of adkiis, 
and threw back the rising Ottoman power for a quarter of a 
century. The account of hts campaigns given by ‘All of Yaad 
again adds something to our knowledge of the country, some 
further details also being given in the pages of the Turkish/rtAdu 
AfuMd, which, though written in the banning of the nth (17th) 
century, when the Ottoman power had long been established in 
Asia Minor, makes mention of the chief monuments left by the 
Saljhk Siiltans. 

Before describing the ten provinces, already named, of the 
Turkoman some account must be given of the towns lying 

to the eastward of the boundary of Karkmkn, which may be taken 
as marked by the lower course of the Halys (the Innik of 
the Turks) ctMitinued by a line going south to the Jayh^. East 
of this boundary Asia Minor in the 8th <i4th) century lvlnng #>H 
to the tl-Khkns, the Mongol princes who ruled in Mgsopolamia 
and Persia, and sent hither their governors to keep the 
among the smaller hordes of Turkoman nomads who bad settled 
down in this country after the great Mongol invasion. The chief 
city east of the ECaiamin frontier was Kay^yah (also spelt 
^ys^rtyah, namely Caesarea Mazaka, of Cappadocia), which under 
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the had! been the second city qf Rjlnip und which indeed 

Kazwfjii names as their capita]. Here among other shrines might 
be seen the Friday Mosque dedicated to the hero of Omayyad 
days, Al-Battal. Mustawil describes Kay^riyah as surrounded by 
ihe Slone TA'alls beitt by Soltan ‘AlI-ad-Din ihe SaljCLff; it was 
a great town with a castle and lay at the base of Mount Arjlish 
(Argscus). xMqunE Afjaish, Mustawf! adds^ was an extremely high 
mountain, its summit never being bee from snow, and from it many 
streams descended. At its foot lay Uavalid, a place which will 
be mentioned below. On the summit of the mountain might 
be seen a great church. In Kaysarfyah siocxl the famous and 
greatly venerated shrine of Muhammad ibn I;lanaft)^h^ a son of 
the CaJiph and when Ibn Bati^tah visited ^ysdriyah (as 
he writes the name) the city was occupied by a strong garrison in 
the pay of the Mongol Sultan of 'Irilj', In the beginning of the 
gth {i5Eh) century Kaysariyah was ibe first great city fn Asia 
Minor occupied by the armies of Hmtlr 

Abulusiin (Aiabissus) to the cast of Kay^riyah, the fronrier 
fortress of Byzantine times, is also mentioned in the conquests of 
llmiir; and Mustawl! speaks of Abulustdn as a medium-sized 
town. In the JaAdii A^umti the modem spelling xAJ-Bustin (with 
the signification of nhe Garden *) h given. Klrshahr (ByzantJne 
JusdnianopoLis Mokissus), about 80 miles west of Kay^yah, was 
a place of great importance and is frequently mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of TlmUr. Mustawfi describes Ktrshahr 
as a large town with fine buildings, and in the /aMn JVmmd it is 
counted as one of the dries of Kammirii. Aml^iyah or Amasiyah 
(Araasia) under the had been one of their centres of 

government; and Mustawfl relates that it had been rebuilt by 
Sultan "Ala-ad-Dln. Ibn BafOpth, who passed through it, de¬ 
scribes it as a great city with broad streets and fine markets^ 
surrounded by splendid gardens irrigated by means of waterwheels 
erected along the river. In hts day it was under the Sultan of 
Mesopotamia, and not far distant from it was the town of 
SOriUsl (spelt Sm^ in the /aiJn Numd) with a papulation of 
fanatical Shf‘ah& To the north of Amisiyah lies Lidfk (I^odicea 
Fondt^), a place of importance under the Sa^ilks, and frequently 
mcnttrihed jn the chronicle of Ibn Bibi The port of Samsiln 
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(or ihe Greek Aniysos} is described by Mustawff as a 

great harbour for ships, and already by the latter part of the 8th 
(14th) centoiy it was growing rich on the trade diverted to it from 
the older port of Sanbb or Sintlb (Sinope) ^ 

Niksir (or Nakis^rj the Greek NeoOesarea) had been an 
important place under the SaJjiiks, and is frequently mentioned 
by Jbn Bfb!; Mustawf! describes it as a rnadlum-sized town, with 
many gardens producing much fruit TiSkat (also spelt Ddk4t) 
lies to the west of NIksAr on the road to Amisiyah, and was one 
of the great governments under the SaljfLk^; further west again 
lies Zrlah, mentioned by Ibn Bshf and later authorities. The city 
of Siv4s (Sebastia)* on the Kizil Irmak (Halys), had been rebuilt 
by Sultan *Ala-ad-Dtn, who used hewn stone for all the new masonry. 
Mustawfi reports that the place was famous for its wooUen studs^ 
which were largely exported ^ it had a cold dimate, but cotton 
was grown here, a;s well as much grmn. Ibn BalCitah speaks of 
Stvis as the largest city in the province ruled by the Sultan of 
Mesopotamia. Here were a Government House, fine streets and 
excellent markets, and a great Madrasah or college. 

Mustawf! gives an account of the high road which went w^est 
from SIvSs to Persia: two stages led to Zdiah, a town of some 
importance, and tw^ more to Al> Shahr (White Town)^ a place 
frequently mentioned in the Saljaij chronicle. North-west of 
Ak Shahr lies Kari His±r (the Black Fortress) which is often 
referred to by Ibn Bibf, who calls it Kara yi^ Dawlah—"of 
the State to distinguish this fortressj which is referred to also 
by Mustmwfi, from other places of like name. In the JaMfi 
jVWmi it is caUed Kar 5 Hiw Shlbin, from the alum 
mines that lie nttar it. From Ak Shahr the high road to Persia 
went on in three stages to Arzanj^, and thence it was the like 
distance to ATzan-ar-Rilm. From here the way went south in 
three stages to Khands (or KhOnls as Ibn BibJ writes the name* 
Khinis being the modern form), whence it was ro leagues to 
Mal^jird (Manzikaitk this being eight leagues distant from Arjish 
on the lake of Vltn 

^ Kat li. 371. I. E. iL J91. Jbn Bshi, 16, joS, 161, iS^ 

JOl. A V. ii. a;o^ 4 i6j 417. J, N. 599, blf* 610^ 62 

^ Ibn Blhi, 19^^ 308^ L Bb ii. 189. ibr, 163, 16^1 199, J, N. 
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'file province of Karaman (or Karlnn^n), tbe largest of the 
ten Amirates, took its name from the Ttirkonmn tribe which 
had settled in this region, and the capita] was Laiandaiit 
aJso called Kanmi^ after the province. Ldrandah dated from 
Byzanrine days^ and Ibn Bat^iah who visited it in the 8lh (f 4lh) 
century^ and spells the name AhLdmndah, describes it as a fine 
town standing in the midst of gardens, abundantly supplied with 
water- At the close of the century^ it was taken and plundered by 
the troops of'nnifir^ but afterwards regained its former prosperiiy. 
To tbe south of Larandah is Aimanak^ which is spoken of by 
Mustawfi as having been formerly a large cityv though in the Sth 
{14th) century it had sunk to the condition of a provincial town. 
It is also mendoned in the together with Selcfkeh, 

the older Arabic Salflkiy^ {Seleucia of Cilicia), Under the Otto¬ 
man rule these places were included in the province called ich th, 
which in Turkish signifies ^ihe Interior Land,^ and ^ this de¬ 
scription is hardly applicable to tbe prorince in questiofi, which 
lies along the coast, it has been suggested that Ich tli Is in realiiy 
only a comiption, mincatedf of the older Greek name 

Kiiniyah (Iconium)^ as already stated^ had been the SaljOk 
capital, but under the KaramAn Amtrs it sank to a city of tbe 
second rank, Mustawfi relates that the town possessed a great 
Aywan, Or hall, in the palace which had been built by Sultan 
Oij ArslAa, by whom also the castle had been founded- At a 
later dale ^AlA-ad-DEn had buUt, or restored, the town waUs, 
making them of cut stone^^ 30 ells in height^ with a ditch 30 ells 
deep outside. The walls were 10,000 paces in dreuit, they 
were pierced by twelve gates, each having a great castellated 
gateway. Abundant neater was brought down from a neighbour¬ 
ing hill, to be stored at one of the city gates in a great tank 
under a dome, whence over 300 conduits distributed it througfv 
out the cit>^ The neighbourhood of Xdniyah was renowned for 
its gardens, famous for yellow plums, and iminense quantities of 
cotton and Cfsrn were grown in the fields around the town. 

Mustawf! adds that in his day much of Kilni)*ah was in ruin 
though the suburb immediately below the castle had a large popula- 
dom In the city was the tomb of the great mystic, the SM poet 
JaJal-ad^Din already meotioned, which was an object of 
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pilgrimage. This shrine is noticed by Ibn who praises 

the fine buDdings and abundant water-supply of Kfiniyah, He 
speaks of its gardens and the apricots grown here, called Aamar- 
(Moon of Faithwhich were exported largely to Syria. The 
Streets were broad and the markets abundantly supplied, each trade 
keeping to its own quarter Ibn Blbt in his Saljfik cbronide 
incidentally mentions the names of three of the gates of KCmiyah, 
namely^ the (late of the Horse Bizir^ the Gate of the Assay-house; 
and the Gate of the Ahmad bridge. 

The fortress of Kara of Kilniyah lies at some distance 
to the east of Kiiniyah^ and is mentioned by MustawH who says 
that it was built by one Bahram Sh^h. Beyond this is Hiraklah 
(Heraclea)^ a name which in later rimes appears as Ar^kl1>'ah, and 
is fnequenEly mentioned in the /aMn JVamA To the north of 
K^l^iyah is L4dfk Silkhtah,. the Bumi liidik (Laodicea Comhusta, 
the Greet KatakekaumenaX '^hich Ibn Bib! speaks of as the Village 
of to distinguish it from the other towns called I^aodicea 

(Fontica and Ad Lycum). The JoA^h Alimd refers to Laodicea 
Combusta as Yurgln LadJk, otherwise called L^dhitiyah of 
KaramSn ^ 

In the northern part of the Karaman province is Angora 
(Greek Ancyta), the name of which is spelt by the earlier Arabic 
authorities Anlcurah* and by later Persian and Turkish authors 
Angtlriyah. hfustawf! speaks of it as a town possessing a cold 
climate \ much com, cotton, and fruit being grown in the 
neighbourhood. It is famous in history as the place where in 804 
(1401) T!m fir defeated in a pitched battle, and took prisoner, the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid rideritn. Kilsh Hi^r, or Kflch 
on the eastern border of the great Salt Lake, is mentioned by 
Mustawfr as a medium-sized town^and its name also occurs in the 
JaMm jVum^. Some distance east of the southern end of the 
lake Stands Ajf SarSy (the White Palace) built by Sultan Kilij 
Arsl^ II in 566 (117*), and described by Mustawfl as a fine 
town surrounded by fruitfid kndi Ak SaiA (as Ibn 
spelt the name) stood on three streams, and its gardens were 
magnificent^ also there were niany vfneyards within the waJJs. 

B. u. iSt, 184. M&t. ifii, 163. A V. li. 458. h S. eji. fiij, fill!. 
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The townspeople In the Sih (14th) century made excelienc 
carpets ftom the wool of their sheep, and these carpets were 
largely exported to Syriat Egypt, and Mesopctamla. Ibn BatHtah 
adds that in his day Av Sard was in the govemmeiit of the Sultan 
of Mesopotamia. 

Some fifty miles east of Alt Sara b MalanlfObiyah (Malacopta)^ 
which Is mentioned by Mustawll as a place of importance in the 
Sth (14th) century. To the north of this is another Kard ^i^, 
described by Mustawfl as of the Nigdah district, and east of this 
again Is Davalfi (iji the /aMn the name is written DavahKi), 

a place already spoken of as at the foot of Mount Aijdish. It 
occurs more than once in the history of Ibn BIbl in connection 
with Xay^Hyah. Mustawft describes DavalC as a town of meditnn 
size, and its walls had been rebuilt by Sultan 'Ali-ad-Dm the 
Saljfib^ South of Malanl^Clbiyah is Nigdah (in Ibn Bib! written 
Naktdah) which had taken the place of the earlier 1 'tiwdnah 
(Tyanah), having been built by Sultan *Ala^ad^Dln- Nigdah is 
described by Mustawf! as a medium-sized town, and Ibn Eatfi^h/ 
who passed through it, notes that the greater part was aln^dy in 
min. It lay, he adds, in the lerritories of the Sultan of Mesopo¬ 
tamia ; its stream was called the Nahr-al-Asft'ad, ^the Black River/ 
and was crossed by three stone bridges. The gardens of Nigdah 
were most fruitful; and waterwheels were employed for their 
irrigation. Tq the south of Nigdah was Luluah (Loulon)^ 
hetjutnily mentioned by Ibn Btbt, a great fortress which, as already 
said, marked the northern end of the pass of the CUician Gates. 
In the Sih (14th) century' hfustawfi describes Luluah as a small 
town, eiuitounded by excellent pasture lands. It had a cold 
climate* and in the neighbourhood there were famous hunting 
grounds'. 

In the territories of the Amir of Tekkeh the most important 
towns appear to have been ALSyi and Antaliyah, famed for their 
harbours. The first, as already mentioned, had been founded by 
the Salj£lk Sultan ^Vla-ad-Dln on the site of the ruirts of Coraoesiimi. 
Ibn Bataiah landed here from Syria in 733 {1353), and describes 
AldyS as at that time the great port for the trade with .Alexandria, 

* Ibfi Bthu 5.. 54* M, 5r4- I. B. ii. sSj, 166^ 1S3, 

Ma. Yak. 6^;. A+ V, U- 42 ^- J. K. 617, (Sit 



In the upper very strongly built by ^AU-ad'Din, was the 

cattle, which I bn carefully examined ; but m hi^ day 

’Alayi appears to have belonged to the Sultan of Karamdii. 

An^iliyah, the second harbour, L>ing a hundred miles to the 
westward of at the head of the bay, was famous as the 

usual place of re-embarkatiou of the Crusaders for Falesdne^ It 
was a hue lown^ and was known to Vat&t as the chief port of 
ROm, bdng strongly fordhed and surrounded by fruitful lands, 
with many vineyards. Here Sultan Kilij Aislan the Saljflk had built 
himself a palace on the hill overicokin^ the sea, and here, too, Ibn 
Batil|ah found many Christian uierchajits settled, especial ly down 
at the Mini or port, their cjuaiter being shut od^ a wall, and each 
Uade, he adds, had its own street in the markets. There was a 
Jews' quarter also, and the Moslems lived in their own part of the 
city^ where stood the mosque and Madrasah (college)^ Ant^iyah^ 
the name of which occurs in the Crusading chronicles as Satalia 
or Attaleia, is frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Tfmilr 
Under the form "Adatiyah. To the west of it, also mentioned by 
'Alt of Yazd, is Ist^Cis, a town whose name in the /aM/t AWwd 
is written tstanli^^ 

To the north of Tekkeh the Amir of ^amtd owned the 
country' round the four lakes of EgridCir^ EurdAr^ Beg Shahn and 
Ak Shahr. Under the SaljOlfs, according to Ibn Bibl, the seal of 
government had been at BurughlCk, appaienily identical with the 
later Ulil Eurlffc (to the west of the Egriddr lake), the Byzantine 
Sozopolis or Apollonia. An^ikiy'ah (Antioch of PisidiaX which in 
the earlier Moslem chronicles is frequently referred to, in Turkish 
times took the name of ValavdCh, and was situate in the plain 
between the lakes of Egridhr and Ak Shahr. The chief Town of 
the province, according to Mustawfi in the 8th (14th) century, 
appears to have been the city of EgridUr (the ancient Prostanna) 
at the southern end of the lake of that name- Ibn Baid^ 
describes it as a great place, well built, with fine markets, sur¬ 
rounded by abundantly watered gardens; and the lake (he adds) 
was traversed by the boats of the merchants, who thus transported 

* In the K*W Ttscament AltalLa h mtntjonird in Acia sjv. Vlk^ L 
T. B. M. ^^7, ^58. J- N- til 1^ A. V. ii. 447, 4+-^. 
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thdr goods to neighbouring places^ and traded with the towns on 
the shores of the At Shahx and Beg Shahr lakes. 

The tOTO of Beg Shahr (or Bey Shakr, Kamllia of the Bymn- 
tines) at the foot of I ts kke, acttjrdir^ to the /tsMn had been 

founded by Sultan *AE-ad-DJn the SaJj^^. It had a stone wall with 
two gates^ a Friday Mosque* and fine baths; also a market at a place 
calli^ AkrghalL To the west of Egndfir lies BurdOr* on the lake 
of the same name* a small town, according to I bn Ba|dpih, with 
many streams and gardens^ protected by a castle on the neighbour¬ 
ing hill, Ispirtah^ south of EgridOrp is given in the /a^drt J^wmd 
as the capital of ^amld in later dmes. Jbn BafApdi writes the 
name Sabartd,~ and describes it as a well-built city of many gardens^ 
protected by a castjei This represents the Byzantine town of Baris, 
and Sparta is the common pronunciation of the present day^ 

The lake of Ak Shahr is that which Ibn Khurdidbih (see 
above, p. 135) Calls BJ^iliyun, and which the Byzantines knew as 
the I^ke of the Forty Martyrs, To the west of it is the great 
castle of Kara His^. which in connection with Alf Shahr is 
frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Timiir. At M Shahr, 
according to ‘All of Yaid, the unfortunate Sultan of the ‘Othmanlls* 
Bayazid Ilderim* whom TtmCr had defeated at Angora^ died 
broken^heated in S05 (1403)* and both this Ak Shahr and this 
Kari are mentioned by Mmtawfi among the many oekbrated 
places of those names. This Karfi now sumamed Afyfin 

from the quantity of opium grown round it, marks the site of the 
Greek town of Prymnessos or Akroenos, and local tradition asserts 
that AhBa^^ the champion of the earlier Omayyad wars against 
the Byzantines, was killed in battle near here. Tabari, however, 
OUT earliest authorityp only says that in the year 122 (740) «Abd- 
AUah-al-Baf^^ was slain in the Greek country, and no indiiatlon 
of the place is given*. 

^ Sabartior u the CdTrupEion gj the Grak *lt ^ fgotiKtIc, 

p* ua Imild and Imlk (^iwofliedia and Nkxa). 

* IbD Bifai, J, Itj, lii. 183. I. B, ii. t 6 s. Wm, ,6,, ,63, 

J. N- £1^,55^ 64^ 64iK A, \ > y, 45;, 45S^ Kamsaiyp AT. C, A. 

*J. Wt 39*, +01, ,06, Tabari, U, 17 ifi. The tomb of U giTen jti 

theJcAam Jlfumd fp, $41) as eiculioe in (he 1 iih (ijthJ cenioiy at SWl Ghiri 
more tbltn fifty miles north of ^ HijartO the wi of Kfttahiyah, At Che 
prerent lUy ii b shown at ^Imhahr, In regard to Antioch of Piridia there was 
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North and west of the Hamtd pro^nce was the dfiuntry 
governed by the Amtr of KenDiyin, or Germiyan* whose capilal 
was at KtltMuyah {Cotyseum), The Arab cbioniolers wrote the 
narae^ as already mendoned, Kudyah; but the Byandoe town 
most early have fallen to ruin, and aocording to the Ji/amd 

it was the Sultan of Germiy^n to whom the later medieval town 
of Khtihiyah owed its foondadon. Ibn refers to it as 

inhabited by robbers. At the dose of the Sth (14th) centxiiy 
the place is frequently mentiDned in the campaigns of 'nmOr, he 
for a dme having made it his headK^uaiters. A hundi^ miles 
east of KQtMiiyah, near the tippet affluents of the Sangarius^ 
stands the great fortress' of Shrl pisajj where T!m^ also for a 
rime had his head-qiiaiteTs. The name in Turkish meane *lhe 
Pointed Castle" (Ka^wfnl speUs it Slbr! Hil^t), and k stands 
above the site of the Roman Pessiiius, which afterW'ards was 
renamed Jostinianopolis PaJia. ^^wi'nl reports that in the ’jth 
tijth) century there was a famous church hem called Bay^at 
KamninOs, and |f animals suffeiing from stricture were seven 
times led round this church, ihe stricture would yield and they 
then recovered their health. 

South of Sivrt Hisir lies "Ammhrtyah <Amorion, at the modem 
Assar Kal^J, already spoken of (p. 137), which Mustawfl refers 
to as if in the 8th (r4th) century it were still a place of 
importance. For some unexplained reason the common peopICj 
he adds, called it Ang&riyah or AngOrah (Angora)p and this 
strange misnomer b repeated in the Mimdj only that 

according to the latter authority it was Ang^kTyah^ Angora, that 
was commonly called ^AmmCLriyah. In the south-eastern part of 
Clermiy^ is LAdhi^ (Laodicea ad l^ycum), which the Turks called 
DenUhUp " Many Waters^"^ from its abundant streams ; the place is 
now known as EskI Iiii^r (Old Fort). Ibn BatQtah describes it 


a[ all tiroes a Eendcf^cy m Itw earlier Arab chrmiictci to ocmfoBiid thts with 
other pUecs df [he sxmt name, and especially wiih Andcpch of Syria, Va'kuy 
in hu (]. refen ta ^Bumi Aiuioch.^ by 

which apparenEly the town of Pkidia \i meani. The sune auEhof (ii* jS.h) 
speaks farther of a ntd made in [he year 49 sjyd then ni«rition« ' Bluck 
Antioch' (AntUiyiih-jkt-SawdA)p by whkh uojnc possibly Antjoch of Isauria is 
inland ed. 
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RS R city, with seven mosques for the Friday prayers, and 
eKcellent markets. The Greek women of L4dhi^ wove cotton 
stuffs, which they a/terwaids embroidered finely with gold, and 
these embroideries were famous for their wear. In the Johan 
the older form of the name is given as LMhilfiyah’. 

In the province governed by the Mentesha Amir, Ibn BafOtah 
visited the three neighbouring dries of Mitghlah, MtlAs, and 
Barjin. The Amir lived at Mughtah (the older Mobolla), the 
capital, according to the Jah&a JVumS., which fbn Batdtah 
de-scribes as a 6ne town. Mllds (Mylasa, or Meiisos) was also a 
great city with gardens, much fruit, and plentiful streams, Baijin 
(Baigylia, now known as Assarlik), a few miles from MllAs, was a 
newly built town, standing on a hill-'top^ with a fine mosque and 
houses. In the eastern part of MenteshA, Ibn Batfltah 
visited Kul HisSr, which under the name of Gid is described by 
Mustawfi as a medium-sized town, and it is also spoken of in the 
campaigns of TTmOr. Ibn Batfltah describes it as surrounded on 
all sides by the waters of the little lake on which it stood, this 
being almost entirely overgrown with reeds. A single road by a 
causeway led to the town aetoss the lake, and the castle, which 
was very strong, crowned a hill rising immediately above the town. 
In the north of Menteshi was the castle of Hi$n TawSs, at the 
present time caUed Daonas, a day and a half distant fro-m Ladbi^ 
(Laodicea ad Lycum). Ibn Batdtah describes I'awSs as a great 
fortress with a walled town below iL Tradition stated that 
Suhayb, a celebrated Companion of the prophet Muhammad 
had been bom here’. ’ 

North of Menteshi was the territory of the Amir of Aydin, of 
which Tlrah (Teira) was the capital, Ibn Batfitah, who visited 
the Amir of Aydin here, says it was a fine city with many gardens 
and abundant streams. He also passed through Birkl (PyigionlL 
one march north of Tlrah, of which he praises the magni^nt 
trees. The city of Aydin or Guzel Biw occupies the site of the 
Byzantine Tralleis, and was a town of secondary importance 
Ephesus, on the coast, was well known to the earliTt Arab 


1 Kat ii. 3J9, I. B. ii s;o, III. 45 ^, Mit. r6,. a. 
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geographers as AfasfL^ qt AbasQs, and was fomous as the place 
where might be seen the Cave of the Seven Sleepers referred to 
in the Kurin (ch. xvui, v. 8). In kter times the town came to 
be known as Ayisul^k (a^lso written AylthulQkh or A pyi lfgfe) a 
corruption of the Greek Ajp'i^u and so called from the 

great church to Saint John Theologos, built here by the Emperor 
Justinian. This church was visited by Ibn when he was 

here in 733 (1333). He describes it as constructed of great 
stoneSj each ten ells in lengthp carefully hewn. Another church 
had, on the Moslem conquest^ become the Friday Mosque, and 
this was a most beaudfuL building^ the w^lls being faced 
divers coloured marbles, while the pavement was of white 
marble^ and the roof, which was formed of eleven domes, was 
covered with lead. Ibn Ba^fStah states that Ay^ulDI; in his day 
had fifteen gates, a river (the Cayster) flowed past it to the sea, 
and the city was surrounded by jasmine gardens and vineyards- 
The other great port of Aydin was Smyrna, called by the 
Turks Azmfr or Yaiitirr, which was taken by Tlmdr from the 
Knights Hospitallers in the beginning of the 9th (15th) centuiy, 
Ibn Batdfah, who was here in 733 {1333), describes it as then for 
the most part in ruin; there was a great castle on the hill bard by, 
and from this port, he adds, the Amtr of Aydin was wont to send 
out ships to harass the Byaantines, and plunder the neighbouring 
Christian towns. Of these last was Fdjah {or Fflchah, Phocia) 
on the coast of the pirovince of ^arfUthin, mentioned later on in 
the time of Ttmflr as a Moslem castle^ but which Ibn Batfiiah 
writes of in his travels as then in the hands ‘of the infidels,^ 
namely the Genoese, The capital of ^dkhlUi was Maghnisiyah 
<or Maghnlstyi, Magnesia) which he speaks of as a fine dty 
standing on the hillside, surrounded by many gardens with 
abundant streams, and here the Amir of S^khan held his court. 
In the campaigns of Timilr the province round Maghnt Siylii (as 
the name sms then written) is called Saruh^n-Ilt’. 

North of SkriUthAn was the territory of the Karasi (or 

^ 1 . B. \u 15.5, 307, jdS, 349, 31 a. A. V. ii. 466, 46$, 470,480. J. N. 634, 
63S, 637. Rflim«y, ff, G. A. M, t is, nS. V»lc. L j ii. «a6. The legend 
of the Ckve of llis beven Sleepers of E-phttus 1 h^vs Already dheUASed in 
Palttfine uvAer tkt dfo/Vnj:, p, 374. 
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Karah-St) Amfr, n'liose capitals vntrc BiUkcsrl and Bai^hamah 
(Pcr^mos). Ibn BafCIpah, who visited Pergamos in 733 (T333X 
describes it as a city for the most part in ruin, but defended by a 
huge castle perched on a hiU'top near by, Bilikesri, which he 
also visited, was a well-built and populous town with excellent 
markets. There was, however, no Friday Mosque here at this 
date, though the Sultan of Karist, Dumhr (or TlmOr) KMn, 
generally lived here, and his father had built Bklikesri. At a 
later period the tou’n is frequently mentioned in the camfAigns of 
Timdr. 

From Bilikesri Ibn fia(dtah tmveiled on to Bru^, at that 
‘time the capital of the ‘Othm^l! state, which already had begun 
to os-ershadow and absorb all the other Tlirkoman Amiiates, 
Bnisa or BrQsah (Prusa) was already a great city, with fine 
markets and broad streets. The town was surrounded by 
extensive gardens, and within the city was a great tank where the 
water was collected for distribution to all the houses. At Brus 4 
there was a hospital, with one ward for men and another for 
women, where the sick were attended to and supplied gratis with 
all necessities, and there was also a hot bath. The 'OthmdnII 
Sultan whom Ibn Batik;ah visited was Orkhin (grandfather of 
that Bayazid lldcrim, already mentioned as defeated at the 
beginning of the following century by TtmOr), and the chief 
monument of his capital was the tomb of Sultan *Othman, his 
father, who was buried in what had formerly been a church. 

MikhdlijfMiletopolis, which the Byzantines colled MichaelitzeX 
lying about 50 miles west of Bru^ is frequently mentioned in 
the campaigns of Tim fir, and in the Mtma. 'I'he most 

impoitant town of the Ottoman territory in 733 (1333), how¬ 
ever, was Nicjca, which had been taken from the Byzantines by 
Sultan Orkhw, Nictea, which the earlier Arab geographers 
called Nlkijtth, the Turks knew as Yaznlk or Iznlk, Ibn Ba{dtah 
describes the lake of Yaztilk as covered with reeds. At the 
eastern end of it the town stood, and was enteted by a single 
causeway across the waters, so narrovr that only one hotseman 
at a time could approach. The town itself he describes 
as much in ruin, but its circuit enclosed many gardens; it was 
surrounded by four separate walls with a water ditch dug between 
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every two, traversed by drawbridges. To the north of Nioea Ues 
Nicomedia^ which the earlier Arab authorities knew as Nil-iinOdiyah; 
the Turks called it Iznekmtd, the JaAdn Ntimd writes the 
mme^ shDrtent2d later to Izndd, which is that now in use. No 
description of this Town is gis^en by ibn Ba|0;ah or our other 
authoritiesK 

The province of Km\ Ahmadli lay along the coast of the 
Etack Sea from the neighbourhood of the Bosporus to Sinope. 
TraveUing from Yaznltf, after passing the river Sangarius^ which 
the Turks called SaVarl, the first large town which Ibn BatOlah 
came to was Mu|umi or Madurtil (modem Mudurli^, and the 
ancient Modfene) which he speaks of as a place of considerable 
size; it is also mentioned in the JaAtffi iVitmd. The town of 
Ball (ClaudiopohsX to the north-east of Mulumt, Ibn Batfi^h 
describes as standing on a river of some volume; and Kereh- 
deh (or GeredI) one march to the east of this^ was a 
fine large city in a plain, with good markets and broad streets, 
each separate nation among its people having a distinct quarter, 
(jeredt BOH in 733 (^333) the residence of the Amir, and 
appears to Jia^ie been then the chief town of ^zil xAhmadIt 

In the eastern part of the provinct; stands KasptmiUniyah (or 
for Castamon) which Mustawfl describes as a medium- 
sized town. Ibn Ba|Auib speaks of it as one of the largest citis^ 
which he visited in Asia Minor, and provisions, he notes, were 
here both cheap and abundant. To the north-east of it lay the 
great port of Siandb (or Srnflb^ Sinope)^ where he took ship for 
the Crimea^ and from his description we learn how Sinope was 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, the town being entered by a 
single gate to the east. It was a beautiful and populous harbour 
and strongly defended- A fine Friday Mosque was to be seen 
here, the dome supported on marble pillars; and a place of 

^ fmcknikt k » conuptioa of live B^^antmc cli S of i£f 

I. B, ii. 31 316, 31 331 , A, Y- ii 4^ J. N, 6311 6^6^ 6Ci, 
663, M jt. M> 179, The picture Ibn HaJilUh Eiv« of £a3E3.n 

Orkhui, ihf rounder of the odeboEod corps of Ehc Juuwiei, is v<iy curious. 
Ifau Baldtaii slates tlul tb [m chdef ns ELtrodf the snost powerful of all the 
Turkom&n: AmEr^ He pDS&£i»ed a haiidred castleSf, and never o HiDOEh 
in Altj oac town, being olwnyf Out caEapdigiung and inspedkEi^ hiji frcniierv^ 
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popular veneration the reputed tomb of BilM the .Abyasmian, 
the Companion of the prophet Mubammad, and his Muezzin who 
had been the first to call the Mo&lems to prayer. 

The Byzantine dty of Gangra GermanicopoliSf which lies 
some 50 miles south of Kas^mt^nlp the Turks called In 

the earlier Arab chronicles the name is given as Khanjarah, and 
a great raid was made by the Moslems in the reign of the 
Omayyad Caliph Hishim as far into the Greek lands as this 
town. Kazwint, who spells the name Ghanjamh^ says that it 
stood on a river called the N'ahr ^thc stream which 

Was turned over/—because unlike other rivers it ran from 
south to north. He adds that in 442 (1050) Ghanjarah was 
almost endreLy destroyed by an earthquake. Finally, to complete 
the list of towns in the Kizil Abmadli province^ KOch Hi^^ 
which is named in the JaAAn must be mentioned. It lies 

about midway between Kas^m>ilni and Kin^r!^ and possibly is 
the K&sh Hi^ of Mustawft already noticed (p. 149), and there 
identified i^nth the city of the same name on the great Salt Lakc^ 

In regard to the high rn^ads Eraversing Asia Minor, except for 
the road from Tarsus to Constantinople (given p. 134), and the 
road east from SIvas towards Tabriz (given p. itineraries 

that aie of any use are forthcoming. In the yoAfin JVum^' a 
certain number of roads are mentioned that radiated from Sivis 
as a centre, and along these the names of v'aiions villages and 
post-stadons are set down, many of which may still be found 
on the map Unfortunately the distances are in most cases 
omitted, and hence the amount of information to be derived from 
these routes is not of much accounc 

1 ^fsi. 1 ^ 4 - 1- ^ 33S, 341 , 34^. J, N. 64^. 6^6, 

64S. 649, 63 N 651 r Yak, \u 475, Kii ai. TabaH, iL 
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Tbt bite oC Tat^rtx, SAriv+ MazigJiAli and its nvcrT> Fua'h'^ 

and Ui^vh- UrmsyaJi miy ultl SaJinIdi; Kbai aiHl NeVhcluvin. 

Bndi£e$ ov^ i^« Aru«. >f4Mn[ Sablin, Ardibtl and AW. The 
Saild kdd And iti. aB^ucisIs. MLjlqkj+ KhjJkhal xnd Ftmi|bdd4 The 
Shil river And Slieb Rdd dkuicU 

■'fHe mounEiainotts p«Jvinoe of Adharbdyjan—tihe name of which 
is pronounced AzaTb^>^tn^ in modern Persian—was of much less 
importance under the Caliphate than it became in the later middle- 
ages alter the Mongol invasion. In the earlier p^eriod it lay off 
the line of traffic, which passed by the Khuris&n road through 
the JibU province (Media); and the remoteness of AdharbAyjItn 
was also bereased, according to Muhaddasl, by the fact that over 
seventy languages or dialects were spoken among its mountains 
and high plains^ while none of the cities were of any very con¬ 
siderable size. 

In successive epochs different towns rose one after another to 
the position of the provincial capital At firsts with the earlier 
Abbasid^ it was ArdabfJ; then, under the later Caliph^ Tabrfe 
took the ffisE p^^idon, hut after the Mongol invasion for a 
dme gave place to Marighah. Tabriz, however, soon rt^ained 
its pre-CDiinence under the tl-Khws^ buE again under the first 

^ See Map p. Sj, The older femn of the name in F^rfiian woi 
hfidhaeirik * nM»e which the Greekt ci£iTnipted to Aiiopaietac, Mu^dul 
Ip- daenbet AdharbAj^in, Arrtn ofbd Anomui u forairg pftrt of a single 
great province, which be designAtc^ as the IkCtm-or-RiMts *i3w region of die 
hi^h in distiiKtinn to the moimtaiDa }jMl] of Mcdb, md the lowhEvds 

(A^^J of McsopoiamiL 
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^avid kings was eclipsed by AfdabU- At a later date^ in the 
Jith (17th) century^ when Isfahan was made the capital of all 
Pec^a by Sh 4 h 'Abbas and Ardab!l feU to decay^ Tabriz was 
reinstated once more in the pc?sition of chief dty of AdharblyjdtiT 
and so remains to the present day, being now by far the most 
important town in the north-western part of Persia. 

The most remarkable natoral feature of the province is the 
Lake of Unnij^ah, the largest permanent sheet of water in Persia* 
being over Bo miles long from north to south and a third of thiti 
across In its broadest part It lies to the west of Tabriz, and takes 
its name from the town of Urmiyah which lies on its western 
shore. Our authotides ^ve the lake a variety of names. In the 
Zend Avesta it is called Chaechasta, and this^ the old Persian 
form, is retained iri Chtchast^ the name by which the lake is 
referred to in the S/tdA and which was still in use as late 

as the times of Mustawft, Mas^Cldt and Ibn H^wkal in the 4th 
(loth) century caU it the Buhaymh KabUdhan, a name derived 
from the Armenian and meaning ^ the Blue Lake' being 

^ blue' in that language). Isfakhrl calls it the lake of Urmiyah 
(being followed in this by Mukaddasi), otherwise the Buitayrah- 
aah-Shurit^ Uhe Lake of the SchismaiicSs* from the heterodox 
beliefs of the various peoples inhabiting its shores^ and he describes 
Its waters as very galL It was^ he adds, in those days covered 
with boats trafficking between Urmiyah and MarSghab, and on its 
shores were many most fertile districts. 

In the middle of the lake was an islanch called the Kab^dhtn 
island hy Ibn Serapion, with a small town,, inhabited by boatmen. 
Its waters were full of fish according to l^^hrl (Ibn Huwkal, on the 
contrary* says there were none), and there was a curious fish found 
here known as the Water-dog in winter time stonns 

raised great waves^ and the navigation was very dangerous. By 
Abu l-Fid^ the lake Is Tefened to as the Bubaynah Till—but the 
latter name is of unknow-n signification ; l^wInJ speaks of the 
sail and the TiltiyA (tutty of zinc) which were produced here 
and largely exported. MusUwfl who, as already said, more 
generally writes of it as the CWchast lake, also calls- it the Dary^-i- 
Shfir, 'the Salt Lake,* or else refm to it as the lake of Tarilj or 
Tasilj, from the name of an important town ofi its northem sbofu. 
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He and Abdl both refer to the island (a peninsula, when 

the waters are low) of Shah^ where there was a great castle 
crowning a hill, the burial-place of HtHSgil and other of the 
Mongol princes. The fortress of ShMt 4 is mentioned in the 
3rd (9th) oentur^^ for Ibn Mashkuwayh when relating the events 
of the Caliphate of Mutawakkil, grandson of Har^n-ar-Rashid* 
speaks of Shaha and Yakdur, two castles then held b> rebel 
chiefbins of these parts. In the jth (13th) eentur>' Hdligfl 
rebuilt the castle of ShSha — which Abrfi calls the Kel^ah-i- 
Tili of the Urmiyah lakeland stored here all his treasures, 
the plunder of BaghdAd and the provinces of the Caliphate. 
This castle subsequently becoming his burial-place it was 
known in Persian as Gar Kal^h, Hbe Castle of the Tomb;'and 
when Hafi^. AbrfL wrote in the rime of Tlm{lr it was entirely 
Uninhabited 

The city of Tabriz lies some thirty mils east from the lake 
shore on a river which debouches near the ShAhA island or 
peninsula. Tabriz appears to have been a mere village till the 
3rd (9th) century, when in the reign of Mutawakkil a certain 
Ibn-ar^Rawad settled here, he and his brother and son building 
themselves palaces atid afterwards enclosing with a wall the 
town which gathered round these. A late tmdition indeed refers 
the foundation of Tabriz to Zubaydah, the wife of HArfln-ar-Rashldt 
but the earlier chronicles give no support to this statement, 
moreover it is nowhere recorded that this princess ever visited 
AdharbAyjAn. Mukaddast in the ^ih (loth) century describes 
Tabriz as a fine town, with a Friday Mosque, well watered by 
numerous streams, and surrounded by fruitful orchards. YAkftt 
who was here in 610 (1313) speaks of it as at that time the diief 
town of AdharMyjSn, lawful adding that it was famoiis for its 
*Attab1 {or tabby) silks, its velvets and woven stuffs. The Mongols 

* The Dame Urmiyah ia now camiacinly pfouoaiiced Unjmtyahp and iha ia 
the spelHEig giveti by Ibn SempiDn, 14$. f, 15 a. Irt. j8l, 189. I, tL 159, 
147 Muk. 3 ^ 0 . Mas. I. 9j. A. F, 41. Yak. i Kax. iL 194. 

Mst. 116. Hh. 7j d. [bfi MaihkHwajrh^ 539. In tJie SAdJ^ ArdmaA (TiLmer 
MacaB, CalcDtta, p. j|ao. line 4, and p. 19^7, Unt 6 fmm below, Tpr 

{a clericBl cfTpr), ' Chtehut ' ia to be rmudlt the two DAmca Doly 
differing by a sbiituig of dKacriiical podnis. 
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who captured Tabriz in 6iS (izai) were promptly bought oif, and 
the city thus escaped the usimi sack j and^ as already said, under 
the subsequenl ihKhin dynasty it became the largest town of 
these parts. 

Mu.stawft gives a long account of Tabriz, Twice^ be says, it had 
been destroyed by eaithqinkes and rebuilt^ namely irt 244 (3 5^), and 
ifi 4 J 4 (^c> 43 ) when 40,000 of its inhabitants perished- After being 
finally restored it was surrounded by a waJl 6000 paces in dituit, 
with ten gates, and continued thus till the Sih (14th) century, when 
Gh^n Kh^n began to build great suburbs beyond the older waU, 
surrounding these in turn by a new walk This, which w-as pierced 
by sis gateSf included the hill of Valiyan in its circuit, and measured 
25^000 paces round- Mustawfi: gives the names of the inner and 
outer gates of Tabriz {the mss. vary considerably in these}, and he 
states that GhSzdn Khin was bu ried in 705{ 1303) tn the great suburb 
of Sham, which he had laid ouu His Successors added limny fine 
mosques and erected public buildings within the city and in the 
suburb of Rasbtdi, which occupied the slopes of the hill of Valiyan. 
The orchards of Tabriz were watered by the river Mi bran Rfld, which 
rose in Mount Sahand lying to the south of the city. Round 
Tabriz lay seven districts, called for the most part after their 
respective streams. These names^ with the villages adjacent, a^re 
given in detail by Mustawfi, but the rea^dings of the many proper 
names arc very uncertain. I bn Batd^ , who visited labriz in 
the year 730 {1330), speaks of the Shftm quarter lying outside the 
lowrij with its fine college built by Ghizin Khan and the oratory. 
He entered the dty by the Baghdad gate, and notes the market 
of Gh%^n, and the jewellers^ market w'here an abundance of 
precious stones was offered for sale. Near by was the musk and 
ambergris market The Friday Mosque, he says^ had been built 
by the Wazir "AIF Shfth of Gilan; its court was paved with marble, 
and to the tank a channel brought water. I’he walls were faced 
with enomelled ttle^work (K^shdnl wareX and to right and left of 
the mosiiue stood, on the one side an oratory^ and on the other a 
college*. 

The iwo tivitt, allied respectively the Mihran RLi<j^ which lan 

* Mdk- jjB- t. Bii, Ku. iu iiy. Mst, 15,—ijj. j. j,. 

I. B. ik 119. ^ ' 
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through the suburbs of Tabriz, and (he Sard Rfld (the Cold River), 
flowing to the south-vest, which like the first named took its rise 
b Mount Sahand to the south of Tabriz, both joined the Sativ 
river at a short distance to the north of the city. The Sariiv Riid, 
which was also called the Sarthab river, rose in the mountains 
of Sabtan Kuh, which lay loo miles to ihe eastward of Tabriz, over¬ 
hanging Ardabil. After a long and wirvding course, passing through 
successive salt marshes and receiving many aifiuents, the Sat^v 
river Rowed out into the Urmiyah lake at a point about 40 miles 
to the westward of the ci(y of Fabri/. The (wo mountains of 
Sahand and Sablan, and the rivers that flowed down from them, 
are described in much detail by Mustawfl. 'I‘he town of Sarav 
Or Sarah, which gave its name to the river, lies on the road from 
Tabriz to Ardabil, and according to Mustawfl was surrounded 
by the four districts of V^'arzond, Darand, Bariighiish, and Sai^hir. 
The earlier Arab geographers spell the name of the town Sarat 
(for Sarab), and Jbn J;lawkal describes it as a fine place with 
many mills, surrounded by fields and orchards where much com 
and fruit was grown. In SarSt were found numerous hostelries 
and excellent markets, Yafjflt, who spells the name Sardv or 
Sarv, speaks of it as having been ruined by the iMongol invasion 
of the year 617 (iiao), when most of its inhabitants were 
slaughtered. It had however recovered when Mustawfl wrote 
a century later; he adds that it lay three days' march from 'J'abriz 
and two from Ardabil. 

On a left (south) bank affluent of the Sarav river stood the 
town of Awjan or Ojan, which was ten leagues from Fahrlz on 
the road to Miy^nah. VakUt who had been here in the 7th 
(13th) century describes Ojan as a walled town with an excellent 
niarket. It had, however, been ruined by the Mongols, and in 
Mustawfls day was rebuilt by Ghdzin Khan, who at one lime 
had resided here. He renamed it Shfthr-i-lsldm, ‘ the City of 
Islam,* and enclosed it with a wall 3000 paces in circuit 
built of mortared stones. The surrounding districts were wry 
fertile, growing cotton^ com, and much fruit. Its river, called 
the Ab-i-Ojan, rose in an eastern spur of Mount Sahand. To 
the south-west of this mountain, and about 60 miius from Tabriz, 
being four leagues from the shore of the lakCj was the great 
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villnge of Dakhartaffin, as Ibn Ha^kal and the Arab geographers 
speU the name, Tvhich the Perskris write Dih KhuwirkAn. ViffClt 
Dsh Nakhfrjim as an aUemative reading, explaining this 

meaning the village of Nakhbjan, treasurer of Chosroes^ 
king of Persia. Alnstawf! describes it as a small town^ surrounded 
by dependencies and eight villages, where much fruit and corn 
was grown*. 

Ilie city of Maraghah stood about 70 miles south of I'abrlji, 
on the river SilX which Rowed south down to ii from Mount 
Sahand, and then turned west to reach the lake. Mar^hah, 
an abbreviation for ^ari>T»-ai-Maraghahp ^the VilEage of [he 
Pastures^* is said to have bixn called Afrizah Rfidh by the 
Persians. In the 4th (loth) century Mar^hah is described by 
Ibn MawkoJ ^ a town of the siae of Ardabil, at that time the 
chief dly of .Adbarbayjdn; he odds further that Mar^hah had 
already even then been for a time the prodneial capital, where 
the government treasury and offices were stationed^ before they 
were permantrntly transferred to Ardabil. Marighab was a most 
ptca-sanL town, surrounded by a wall beyond which lay fruitful 
orchards. It was famous for a particular kind of perfumed melon 
grown here, green outside and red within^ w^hich tasted of 
honey, Mukaddasi speaks of its castle and fortifications, with a 
great suburb lying outside these. Valfilt records that its fortifica¬ 
tions were built under Kariin-ar-Rashfd and restored by the 
Caliph Mamdn. 

Under the trarlier Mongols, as we have already seen, Maraghah 
becanie the capital of AdharbiypD, and Mustawf! describes it as 
a great city surrounded by numerous and fertile districts, some 
of which he names, amply watered by many streams. Outside 
Maraghah stood the greiU observatory built by the astronomer 
Nistr-ad-Din of Tils, where by order of Hfiligil the celebrated 
tl-Kbani tables had been calculated and published. The ob¬ 
servatory, of which the mins still edst, was however already 
dilapidated when Mustawfl wrote in the Sth (t4th) century. 
Kazwini mentions the castle, called Ruwln Di^ which lay three 
leagues distant from Marighah, having a stream Rowing on either 

^ Isv 190. L II. 1J3. Vak. L 198; Ih ^15, iii. 64. Mil. 
iSii Jifl. 
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side of it, and within the castle a famous garden called UmfdiMd 
with its own cistern to irrigate it A league from here stood the 
village of Janbadhah, with a hot spring, of which many wonders 
werd rel^ti;d. 


The ^ river, which flowed into the lake to the west of 
Maraghah, mingled its waters in flood-time with those of the 
Jaghtd river and tts affluent the TgghtO. both of which as de¬ 
scribed by Mustawil rose in the Kurdistan mountains; and the 
whole of the southern shore of the late at iheir outflow was a 
great swamp. Here surrounded by tortuous streams stood the 
smalt town of IjaytSn (or NaylSti), among fruitful orchards, and 
inhabited in the time of Afuslaw^ by Monguis. Some way to 
the south of Laylan, according to the distances given in the 
Itinerari^ was ihu village of Baneah, where the road coming up 
from Sisar (in the Jihal province) bifurcated- To the right one 
way went on no^th^^ast to Mar^hah; while to the left, and by 
the west of the lalce, lay the way to Urmiyah. 

Fifty miles from the southern shore of the lake was Haswa, 
hy the l*ersfan.s pronounced Pmawa, which Yalfilt had visited, 
and he states that in his day the inhabitants were mostly robbers, 
Mustawfl praises its fruitful orchards, and to the north-west of it 
lay the town of Ushnuh, which in the time of Ibn Hawlial was 
inhabited by Kurds. In the 4th (toth) century Ushnuh did a 
great trade fn horses and cattle with the neighbouring towns 
of Mesopotamia, especially Mosul: its lands were very fertile and 
Its sheep postures were famous. Yak^l^ who had visited it. speaks 
of its fine gardens, and Musiawft, who spells the name Ushnflyah, 
describes it as a medium-sized town of the mountain region which 
he calls frih Kiyabdn'« 

The city of Urmiyah, which gave its name to the lake, lay 
at a short disunce from its western shore. Tradition pro¬ 
claimed Urmiyah to have been the birth-place of Zardflsht or 
Zoroaster, 'fhe town, according to Ibn Hawkal in the 4th (loth) 
ttnlury, was of the same size as Marighah, being a pleasant 
pbee and surrounded by vineyards; its markets were well supplied 
with merchandise among the rest being the clothiers’ tnarket, 


* Ibi, i 9 f. j, ir. j|S, 1^9, 
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where stood the Friday Mosque. Urmiyah was fortified and 
defended by a castle, and a stream Bowed through it down to 
the lake, which was about a league distant In the Blh (14th) 
centuiy' it had grown tq be a large places its wall measuring 
10,000 paces in circuit, and a score of villages were of its 
dependencies. On the high road north of Urmiyah, and at some 
distance back from the north-western corner of the lake, is Salmas. 
Mulfaddasf describes this as a line tnw'n with good markets and 
a Friday Mosque built of stone; the population of the place 
in the 4tb (roih) century was of Kurd origin. Ydl^ilt says that 
in the yih {r^lh} century Salm^ lay for the most part in mini 
but the Waiitr 'All Shah, Mustawfi writes, rebuilt its walls Sooo 
paces in circuit during the following centuiy, in the reign of 
Ohaian Khan, the Alongol, and the town had then regaified its 
former importance. Its climate was cold, and a river which rose 
in the nrountains to the west passed through it to the lake. 

On the northern shore of the lake was the town called TariSi 
or jasOj, which is apparently identical with the modem Tursah. 
Mustawfl, as already said, often speaks of the Salt Ukc of JasClj 
or •I'Muj, and the town therefore shared with Urmiyah the honour 
of giving ns name to this sheet of water. In the Sth (J4lh) 
century j ashj m ust have been an important place, it was wamrter 
than labriz and damper, being so near the lake, and it was 
surrounded by gardens and orchards. To the north-east of 
Salmas lies Khawl, pronounced Khoi, on a stream that flows 
north to the river Aras (Arastes). Kitawi was a strongly fortified 
and flourishing town according to Kaawml, surrounded 

by fertile lands and famous for its excellent brocades. There was 
also a spring here which had the reputation of being hot in winter 
and cold in summer. Mustawfl says that the enmute of its town 
walb measured 6500 paces, and that its people were 3 white- 
skinned race like the Khatai (Chinese); eighty villages were of 
its dependencies. 

The town of Marand which lay to the east of Khoi, on the 
banks of a stream which was a right bank affluent of the Khoi 
river, is described by MukaddasI in the 4ih (roth) century as 
a small fortress with a mosque, and a market in the suburb, which 
was surrounded by garden.-!. YaVQt says that it was ruined by 
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the Kurds who had carried off most of its inhabitants after 
plundering the town. Its river according to Mustawfl was called 
the Zfiltl (or Zalcvtr), and a part of It was said to flow for four 
leagues underground. Musuwff states that in his day Marand 
was only half its former size, hut was still famous for the rearing 
of the KinniE-worrij (ccschineal), used for making the red dye, and 
that round the town were 6o villages that were of its dependencies 
hfakhch iv&n, or Naffjawin, to the north of the Aras river, was 
generaJly oounled as of Adharbayjftn. It is identical with Nashawa 
of the Arab geographers, and is often mentioned in the Itiner- 
ariis, hut no description of the town is given. Nath chi vin rose 
to importance under the Mongols, and Mustawfl describes it as a 
large town built of brick. Near it, to the eastward, was the fortress 
of AJanjik, and to the north rose the snow-dad mountain railed 
Mast Kah, Jn Nathchivin stood the dome built by DiyA-al Mult, 
son of Nizim-al-Mulk, the great WazTr of .Malik Shah the Saljdk. 
and 'All of Vazd describes the famous bridge of I>iy^'al-Mulk 
(the ruins of which still exist) which crossed the Aras at the 
fortress of Kartar on the road to Marand, about 15 miles from 
NakhchivAn. 

A little lower down on the Aras is Julfah, otherwise written 
Jfilahah, which was destroyed by Shah 'Abbds of Persia in 1014 
(i6oj), when he transported al] its Armenian inhabitants to the 
new suburb which he built to the south of Isfahln and named 
Julfah from the older Julfah on the A taxes. Among other towns 
on the banks of the Aras river Mustawfl mentions Utdflbad (which 
stiJl exists), near where a river joins the Aras from the south, 
on whose banks stood the rastle of Dtzmar, which is also 
mention^ by YAkflt. Still lower down the Aras lay the town 
of Zangiyin in the Murdin Na'im district, where a second bridge, 
still in exTstence, crosses the Ataxies. This is called the Pai-i- 
Khudi-Afarin in Persian, ‘the Bridge of Praising God,' which 
Mustawfl says had been built by one of the Companions of the 
prophet xMubammad in the year 15 (636). The Murdan (or Murfld) 
Na'lm territory comprised in its circuit over 30 villages', 

' fs*- iSi- I- H. 139. Muk. jn* Kiz. i, tSo^ ii. 35+. V»k. i. 11S; 

II. fOiv HI, mo; tv. joj, Msl. rjii—139, irS, 

iv, j 6 j, Mrt. 15J, I joS- A, Y. 1.398, 3991 ii, 373. 
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The dty of Anlabrl stood on the upper waters of the river 
Called AndarJb by MustawfT, and the Aitlabil river, after being 
Joined lower down on i ts left bank by the Ahar river, flowed into 
the Araxes some way below the bridge of Khuda-Afarin. The 
rivers of Ardabll and Ahar rose on the eastern and western slopes, 
respectively, of the great mountain called Sablan KOh, which 
overhangs ArdabN, and from whose southern slopes the Sar&v 
river, as already menrioned, takes its course westward to the 
Urmjyah lake. Mount Sablin is mentioned in the 4th (loth) 
century by Ihn ffawknl, who erroneously considered it as higher 
than l>am&vand, some miles to the north of Tihrdn. Its slopes 
were covered with trees, artd here stood villages and many towns, 
which are enumerated by MustawfT, The mountain, he adds^ 
w^ visible 50 leagues away, its summit being always covered 
with snow, while near the top was a spring the surface of which 
remained always frozen. Near Mount Sablan also were two 
other peaks, Kdh Sari^d north of Ahar, and Siyab KOh (the 
Black Mountain), w'hich last towered above Kalantar, a small 
town with a castle which stood among woods, with a river 
flowing through its many cornfields, 

Ardabtl, as already said, was the capital city of Adharbaiyjin 
in the 4th (loth) century. It is described by Isprkhri as waited, 
aitd tne^uring two-thirds of a league across every way- the 
houses were of burnt brick and clay, and at that time tioo{M were 
kepi here in gamson. Its dependencies were extremely fertile, 
and the Ardabll honey was famous. Mukaddosi speaks of the 
fortress, and the markets of Ardabll were in four cross-streets^, 
with the Friday Mosque standing at the intersection point. Out¬ 
side the town was an extensive suburb. In 617 (laro) Ardabll 
was sacked by the Mongols and left a ruin; but just before this 
when Vukitt was here, it was a most populous city, Ardabll had 
been known anciently by the Persian name of Badhon RrOa, 
When Mustawfl wrote in the Sth (tath) century, though no 
longer the chief town of AdharbiyjiSn, it had recovered much of 
its former splendour; and in the loth (t6th) century, as already 
stated, it became for a time the capital of the whole of Persia 
under the newly founded dynasty of the Safavids, before they 
removed, first to Tabriz and afterwards to Isfahan. 
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Ahar which litss 1^4 miles west of Ardabll, on the Ahar river, 
is named in the lists of theearittr Arab geographer^ and described 
by Yaifilt os a well-built city, to the north of which lay Mount 
Sariih^d. It was suiroLnded by many small towns standing on 
the hill-slopes, the names of which ate recorded by both YiikClt 
and Miistawfl, but these are difHcult now to recognise or identily. 
The surrounding district was known as Ptshkin (at the present 
day Mishkin), from the name of the ruling family who Nourished 
here in the 8th (14th) century. The town of ?ishkin lay one 
march from Ahar, and originally had been known as Varari, 
rhe nver Andaiih, just above where the Ahar river joined i^ 
Mustawfi Mys, was crossed by a fine bridge that had been built 
by All Shah, the WazJr of GhSzln Khdn the Mongol'. 

The Safid Rod, or White River, with its many aiRuents, drained 
all the south-eastern part of Adharblyjin. Its main stream for 
most of its length formed the frontier dividing Adharbayj^n 
from the Jibaf province, and the river linally flowed out to the 
Caspian Sea through the province of GiUn, Istakhrt and other 
Atab writers give the name as the Sahld-rildh. Mustawfi says 
that in his time it was known to the Mongols a$ the Hflian 
MOlin (more exactly UHn Moren). which in Mongolian means 
' Red Rtver *; and at the present day part of the Safid Rdd is known 
as Kizil Uaen, which in I'urkish also signifies ‘Red Stream.’ 
Mustawfi writes that the Safid RQd rose in the highlands of 
Kurdist.^, in a mountain called Panj Angilsht (in Persian) or 
Parmak (in Turkish), and both names mean ‘the hive 
ringers.' Mowing north the Safid Rud first received the Zanjiln 
nver on its right bank, coming from the city of that name, which 
will be described in a later chapter; then on its left bank there 
flowed in the Miyanij river, formed by the confluence of many 
Stress coming down from the west. North of MiyJnij the 
band Rad turned west, receiving on its left bank the united 
streams of the Sanjidah and Gadiv rivers coming down from 
Kha^h.il to the south of Ardabil, and next the Shal river from 
the Shah Rfld district of Khalkhal. Below this on its right bank, 
and coming from the Jihal province (as will be described in 


1st. riti. 
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Chapter XV^), the river joins the Safid Rild^ and next the 

river Shah Ktid (not to be confused with the district of Shih Rild 
just named) coming from the country of the Assassins, and then 
finally, after piercing the mountain barricr+ the Safid ROid reaches 
the Caspian Sea at ICawuin in the province of G ilin. 

The Miy^ij river, as already said, was the most important 
left bank affluent of the Safid Rl^d It came from the west, rising 
in the country' south of tTjan (see p. rfis), and in the Garm Rild 
district received on its left bank the waters of the Garm Rild 
(Hot Riverjj a stream which rose in the hills to the south of 
Sarfiv. Below the town of Miyinij the main stream receives pn 
its right bank the waters of the Hasht R(idt " the Eight Streams^" 
which have their sources in the hills to the east of Mat%hah; 
and, in the time of Mustawfh where the Hasht Rad joined the 
Miyanij river, there spanned it a great masonry bridge of thirty- 
two arches. 

The town of Miydnij or Miy^nah^ ^ the Middle Place/ which 
stands at the junction of all these streams, was an important 
centre from the earliest times. Jbn Hawkal writes of it as very 
populous in the 4th (foth) century^ and its district—in later times 
known under the name of the Garm Rild—^ptoduced great quantities 
of fruit. Mulfaddlast, who gives the tncidem form of the name 
Miyinah, praises its store of goods^ and who had visited 

it in the 6th (lath) oenturyj extols its situation. In the fonowing 
century, when Mustawfi wrote, it had sunk to the sije of a large 
vill^e, but was still an important stage on the road system 
inaugurated by the Mongols. The climate was hot, and ins^ict 
pests were nuruerous (the Miylnah hug at the present day is a 
terror to ttavencTs), but the Garm RCid district comprised over 
a hundred fertile villages* and much com was groivn. 

The three rivers called SanjTdah, GadSv (or Kadptl, in the 
and ShSJ, joined the Safid Rfld from the north, 
coming dow^n from the Rhalkhal district Khalkhfd was also 
the name of the chief town of this district the posihon 
of which is given in the Itinerary as iz leagues south of 
Ardabii, FlrfiEihad, situated at the summit of the pass, where 
there was a boiling spring bubbling up in the midst of the snow- 
clad peaks, according to Mustawfi had in former times been the 
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residence of the governor, but when it fell into ruin Khalkhil 
city took its ptecCi 'ITie exact position of FtrUzibad, however, 
cannot now be Bxed The small towns of Kal^r and Shil, which 
are still to be found on the map. were of the.Shah Rod district, and 
lay on the Shal river {now called the Lesser Shih R<id) which rose 
in the Shil hills. Mustawfl mentions a number of other places 
in Khalkhal, the names of which, however, cannot now be 
identified 

The few products of Adharhayjdn will be described at the end 
of the neat chapter; and the summary of the high toads through 
this province must be deferred to the conclusion of Chapter XV, 
after describing the ]ibSl province, for these roads all start from 
various points on the great KburasAn road which traverses the 
latter province. 

1 1 m. 1, II. t*6, 153. Muli. 3J8. Yale. j. 139; if, jjq. Mil. 136. 

rs*. rgS. t'ix 4 iS. J. N. 384, 386. 
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GElAN and the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

Thz Gllaiu. and the: T^IUli di^rktt- Bardin. Ml 4 KhJl^hlii. 

LihKjii3> RHisliE, and oLber towna at Gll^. Tb« Jutrict of 
H*.j4nrdn and BdJtand. ^fsLhmiid&bSd. Ttfc province of 

Arr^n Bardh£‘ah+ Baji'bkifi. Ganjoh and !^haipkcAr^ 'fhe rivets Knr 
and AnU‘ The province oC ShirfdiL Shaioiklil. BokLijali and Blb-al'' 
Abiffdb. The province o( Uuritrliit^ Ot Georp^. Tiflfs and Kora. The 
province of Armenia Dabll *r Duvrln- Tht lake Cif Viil AkhHft 
Arjuh^ Vin, and Bit] a. Ir'rodDcLs of the northtro provinces. 

The Sand Kdd, dc^^enribed in the ksr chapter, after traversing 
the chain of ihe Alburz uiauntairLS by a tortuous course, flows 
into the Caspian Sea at the western end of its southern shore, 
and here forms a delta with marshlands of some breadth backed 
by the mountain chain. 'Fhis delta of the Safrd Rlld, with the 
great amphitheatre of forest-clad foot-hills suiroundiiig it on the 
south and west, is the small prow nee of GilaTi^ which the Arabs 
called Jtl or JMn, and which comprised three v«ny dilferent 
districts ^ 

The alluvial del fa lands are those more especially called Jfl 
or Jllan by the Arab geogiapheis, who when referring to the 
whole province often give the tiame in the plural form. Jilinit, 

* the GiMns,^ which may then be taken to include the mountain 
districts. To the south and west, the mountain range bordering 
on the districts of T^i^in and T^utn in the Jihal province, was 
the Day lam country, generally also given in the plural form as 
Ad-I>aylamin; and this country became famous in history as 
the original home of the Buyids, or Ihiykmites, whose chiefs 
were masters of Baghdad, and of the Caliphate for the most part, 

^ For Gtiaa Map v, oi ihe ts^Tuiing of the followitig dtApter. 
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during the ^tb (loth) century. Tha narrow strip of shore and 
mountain slope, running north from the sonth-wesr comer of the 
Caspian, and facing east over that sca^ is the Talish country^ 
a name which Yaffdt gives under the plural form or 

"nishiriH Td the easi, on the Tabarisian frontier^ was the 

mountain range of Ar-Rflbanjj beyond which came ihe hiJI 
district belonging to the greai Kirin family, whose chiefs had 
from time immemonal been rulers of these fastnesses, as will be 
further mentioned in Chapter XXV'1. 

When Mu^addasT wrote in the 4th (toth) century, and the 

Buyid supremacy was at its height, all Gilin^ together with the 

mountain provinces to the eastward and along the shore of 
the Caspian, namely^ T^baristan, Jurj^n, and KOmis, were in¬ 
cluded in the province of Day lam, but in later times these 
eastern provinces came to he counted as separate. Afterwards 
the name of Daybiti itself for the most part fell out of usct 
and the lowlands of the Safid Rfld delta gave their name to the 
whole of the adjacent dtstrfct, which was commonly known as 
the JiEfin province. Mon? exactly, however. JtJln was the coast 
distiici^ while Day lam was the mountain region overhanging it, 
and at dilfcrent times either of these names in turn might be 
taken commonly to include the whole province lying round the 
south-western corner of the Caspian Seal 

The chief city of Daylam is said to have been called Rudhb^r, 
but its situation is unknown. Mulpddasr on the other hand says 
the capita] was known as Barran, but unfortunately it no longer 
exists and none of the Itineraries give its exact position. Barvan^ 
Mukaddas! add% had neither good houses nor good markets, and 
possessed no Friday Mosque. Where the governor resided was 
called the Shahrastan, and the merchants living here were wealthy* 
so that it was a Oouiishing town. Of Jlbn. Mu^addast gises 
Dillab as the chief towpt which he describes as a fine place, its 
houses being well budt of stone; the market was excellent, and a 
Friday Mosque stood in it. According to Abu-l-Fidi Dillib is 

* tjit. 104., 105, 106. I. H, 167, Mull. V'lie. I 174. 

ii. 179^ 7n; iiL ^71. 14J, tgi. A. K. 416, The nxme of TiJiiti is 

wriLleii with cilhcf iht ioFi dr the hard Arabia and la I he pbral aa 
Taliihin or TtlnihlEk, aho Tawalish 113 Mnslawfl. 
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the same as Kaskar^ and in the only Itinerary of this country 
that has come down to us, Mu^addasl givt:^ DQlAb as lying rour 
marches from Baylamln, a small town like a farm-stead accord¬ 
ing to Afaii 4 -Hd 3 , which appears to have been one of the 
chief places in the T^ish country. Two marches from the 
Safid Rilch and four from Baylairdiv ^he town of Rhashm, 
the residence of the Alid chief £the D^i or Missioirerh who in 
the latter half of the jrd (gth) century ruled ih^e provinces as 
an independent (heretical) sovereign^ who dtd not acknowledge 
the Caliph. Muf^addast describes Khashm as having a hne 
market and a Friday Mosque near the chiefs palace. .\ river 
ran through the town^ which was crojised by a remarkable bddge 
of boats. The idendHcation and situation of all these early 
towns is exceedirigly uncertain*. 

In the Sth (t4th) century the chief towns of according 

to MustawlH were LAhIjan and Filmin* Abu-hFidA also menlions 
lAhljin^ which lies to the eastw'ard of the mouth of the Safid RQd. 
It was then a fair-sized town; much silk was manufactured here 
and the district grew rice and com, also oranges and shaddocks 
with other fruits of a hot negiDn. Kawtam or Kiltam^ nearer the 
mouth of the Saild ROd^ was the harl^our for ships coming from 
other parts of the Caspian j it is mentioned by Vakl^t and Abu 4 -Fidip 
having been a place of much commerce in the Sth ([4th) centuTy+ 
and the town lay one day's march from the actual shore of the 
Caspian. FAmin with its district lies further inland^ and to the 
west of the Safid Rild- It is counted as the chief town of the 
mountain region of Daylam, and Mustaw'fl writes of it as a large 
place standing in a fertile district gnovfmg much com and ricei. 
Silk was also produced and manufactured here. 

MustawH IS One of the earliest authorities to describe Rasht, 
now the capital of but none of the Arab gecjgiaphers appear 
even to name it. He notices its warm damp climate, cotton and 
silk being both largely produced for export, and the place 
was already In his time of some size and importance. To the 
westward of Rasht CKtendSj at the present day, the district of 

1 T»t. 104 ^ 105^ 35j, 560, 373^ A. h\ 419 {when:, in errtw^ Bay- 

laman a printed /lirnda}. Yak. ii- ^^1. For the Dai dynony df Aiids 
(l IsuuLil^l, MK G, Melgunot, CaifiuiAfn p, gj. 
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rilijnn, and Mustawft ^ts this as the name of an important town 
in the Sth (r^th) century. According to Abul-Fidd it was the 
chief City of the JH^n or lowlands; its districts were very fertile, 
corn, cotton, rice, oranges^ shaddocks and lemons being grown 
jbr uxiwrt. Sfiafi, or Shaikh, is the name of a town menticmed 
in Similar terms by Mustawit, though at present only the Shaft 
district eicists. which lies to the southward of Rasht Finally, as 
of Gllin, Mustawft mentions the little town of Isfahbad, which 
Yakilt Spells Isfahbndhan, adding that it stood two miles distant 
f^rom the coast of the Caspian, but not otherwise indicating 
Its position; com, rice, and a little fruit were grown here, and in 
the neighbouring district wett near a hundred villages. The 
name of the township came from the Isfahhads or Ispahbids, 
who had l^n the semi-independent kings of this country' under 
the Sassanians, and who, nominally converted to Islam, continued 
to rule as princes in TaharUtln under the earlier Caliphs', 




Milghin, Mughkan, or Mfikan* is the name of the great 
swampy plain which stretches from the base of Mount Sablan to 
the east coast of the Caspian Sea, lying south of the mouth of the 
river Aras, and north of the mountains of Taiish- It was some¬ 
times counted as part of the Adharbayjan province, but more 
often formed a district. 

The capital of Mdgh^n in the 4th (loth) century was a city of 
the same name, the position of which it is difficult to fix. MuUd- 
Ms! speaks of Mfllfin city as lying on two rivers^ with gardens 
all round, and as almost of the size of Tabriz. Front his de- 
scnption it is not improbable that this Mlikau dty was identicil 
with hajarv^, which Mustawf? names as the older capital of the 
distnct, and which in his day had already gone to rain. The 
Portion of Bajarvan he gives in his Itineraries as four leagues north 
M Baraand, a name which is still found on the map. Further. 
Moslem tradition connected Bajarvan with the Fountain of life, 
said to have been discovered near here by the prophet Khidr.- 


‘ Y.k. i. 198; ir. 3,<s. ^ p ^,5 

Or MAgh^ [he oortii-wicit frOEiLlitr 


Mil. ,91, ,9,. J. N. 343. 344. 
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olherwbe Elias. As already suted, to the south of Bajarvan lay 
Barzand, which h described a city by tbn Hawlfat, and 

Mujcaddasl praises its marketSp where goods from all the sunound- 
ing regions were collected for exportation, for this was the commer^ 
cial centre of the district. Mustawfl mentions both IkijarvSn and 
Barzand as sunk to be mere villages in his time; the climate in 
the surrounding districts was hot, and much com was grown*. 

In the ptain MusLawfi naiues the three towns of Fltsuvlir^ 

hlahmfldabklp and Hamshahrah. Ptlsuvir, which stood on a 
stream coming down fniiEti Bajaivin^ lay at a distance of eight 
leagues from the latter place, and ii is said to have been so called 
after the Amtr Hl-Suw^r sent here by the Buyids, whose name 
signified 'great rider or soldier.* Mabmddibad in the plain of 
Givbirit n^j the Caspian, was twelve leagues beyond PilstiviTp 
and Mustawff adds that It had been built by Ghazan 
Khan the MongoL The neighbooruig Hamshahrah was two 
leagues from the coasts and originally had been known as .Abru- 
shahr, or Bllshahrah, having been foundedp says Mustawfl, by 
Farhad, son of GiidaTZt' whom they identify vdih Nebuchadnezzar/ 
To the north of Baiarvin^ in earlier times, was Balkhib, de¬ 
scribed as a populous village with guard^houses. and hostel ries for 
travellers ; and beyond this stage on the northern high road, and 
upon the south bank of the Aras, w'as Warthim the crossing 
miq the Arrln country. In ihe 4th {roth) century Warthan was 
a walled city with markets and much mercliandise, having a 
suburb without its gate^ The place was very populous, standing 
in a plain two leagues from the river bank, and its Friday Mosque 
was in the suburb; further, tradition averred that Warthan had 
been built by order of Zubaydah, wife of Har^n-ar-Rashfd^ 

Arrdn. 

The provinces of An^n, Sbirvdn, Georgia and Armenja, which 
for the most part lay north of the river Araxes, were hardly 
counted among the lands of Islam, and hence are but perfunctorily 
described by the Arab geographers. From early days Moslems 

* I Ji: 3 ^ 1 . Muk- 376, sra* y*k. l 4^, 561; t». msl lao, 
193. J. N. 395. 

* 1. n. 3iJ. Msik. Yak. Ev. 919. Mil, iSp, J. N. J93, 
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here, and governors were appointed at-various times by the 
but the majority of the population continued to be 
Chns^n until near the close of the middJe-ages. Hence it was 
not bll the resettlement subsequent to the Mongol invasion, and 
more especially alier the many campaigns which TTmilr waced in 
Georgia at the close of the Sth (14th) century, when thesTlands 
ame to be permanently settled by the Turjts, that Islam became 
ine dommani foJtb. 

T he province of An4n is included in the great triangle of land 
yiiig to the west of the junction point of the rivers Cyrus and 
Araxes—the Kur and the Aras of the Arabs—and it is thus 

between the two rivers’(Bayn^n-Nahrayn) as Mustawfl calls it. 

The tsar her Arab geographers write the name Al-Ran (pronounced 
Ar^^d/t) to give it the appearance of an Arabic word, and the 
capital town in die 4th (loth) century was Bardha'ah, the 
reins of which still exist. Bardha’ah, later written Banda'” Ibn 
Hawljal describt-s in the 4th (loth) century as measuring a league 
across, and it w^is by far the laigest city of these parts, k was 
built in the form of a square, was protected by a fortress, and 
stood about three leagues from the Kur river, on the bant 
of Its affluent the Tharthiir. Near by the town, in the Kur, was 
caught the fish called Sannahl (otherwise ShUr-mahl in Persian, 
which after being salted was exported to all neighbouring 
^*ns. This fish was also found in the Aras river near Warthin 
The fertile district round BardhS'ah was known by the name of 
AhAndarab, where villages wHth continuous gardens and orchards, 
a day’s journey across in every direction, produced abundant 
fruits, espedally chestnuts^ filberts, and figs. In these pans also 
the silkworm ftiaied. 

A great market was held evety Sunday outside BardhJl*ah at 
the Bikal-Akrid, * the gate of the Kurds’; and the market-place 
^tched a league in length. It was called locally AbKurki (from 
the Greek A'nnaJws, 'the Lord’s day'X and Sunday, we are told, 
^ here commonly known as the day of the Kurkl. Bardha’ah 
further had a fine Friday Mosque, the roof of which was supported 
on wooden pillars, its waJhi being of burnt brick covered with 
^ticco. Alw there were many ham mams, or hot-baths; and in 
Oraayyad times the Treasury of the province was kept at 
Le S. 
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Hardhd^ah. In Lhe 7Lh (i^th) ceniuryj, when wrote, 

Eaidhi'ah had already fallen to ruinj though Mustawf! in the 
following century still refers to ft as a considerable town on the 
river Tharthflr. At the cro$$ing of the Kiir^ probably below the 
junction of the ThartbUrp and i8 leagues^ counted as a day'^s 
march, on the direct road from BardhA^ah to Shimfikhi inShirvan, 
was the town of Barzanj^ rcsuch frequented by merchants^ where 
goods were stored for iinpon and export ^ 

The city of Baylal^iot known in AntienLan as Ftiaidagaran, 
became the capita] of Arrin after the decay of BardhdL^. Though 
all traces of the town have now apparently disappeared, its 
approximate position is clearly given hy the Arab itineraries. 
Eayla^n lay 14 leagues south of Bardha^ah and seven or nine 
leagues north of the Aras on. the road up from Barzand, and it 
still existed as a groat place in the 9th (isth) century. I bn 
in the 4ih (loihj ceniury describes it as a fine city^ 
watered by streams with many mills, and surrounded by gardens 
and orchards. It was oelcbratcfd for a particular kind of syrup 
made here. In the year 617 (tiio) Eaylaftin was stormed by 
the Mongols^ who^ hnding no stones in the surrounding plain for 
their mangonels, cut down the plane trees, sawed the trunks into 
blocks^ and shot these against the walls and houses of the city, 
w-hich was subsequently plundered and burnt. The population, 
however^ after a time relumed, rebuilt their houses^ and the place 
regained its former prosperity. At the close of the 3 th (14th) 
century it was besieged and taken by Tlmilrj who afterwards 
caused it to be rebuilt, and a canal was dug kom the river Aras, 
six l^^ues in length and 15 ells in w'idib, by which the new 
town was well suppliefl with water. This canal was knovm as the 
B^rlast, from the Harl^ tribe^ from which Itmilr was sprung. 

Two other cities of Arrin are also mentioned, both of which 
lie to the north-west of Bardhl^aht on the road to Tiflls, The 
first of these is Canjah {now better known as Elizabetpol)^ which 
the Arab geographers write Janzah, and its river is called by 
Kazwini the KirdVH. Further to the north west again lay 
Shamkfir, the mins of' w hich still exist, and this town in the jrd 

^ l»i. 181. 183, 187, j 88. L H, 140, ^41, 144, Myk. 374, 573. 

Vak. ir 5^81 5^1- ^liiU 160. Kxi, ii. 344^ 
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<9th> eenturjf was known as .Mntawakkiliyah, from having been 
re uilt by ordere of the Caiiph Mutawakkil in the year *40 (854)^- 
The two nvers bounding the province of Arrin, which the 
G«el« knew as the Ataxes and the Cyrus, are called by the Atahe 
the Nahw-JLass (or Ania) and the Nahi-al-KuiT (or Kur). The 
Aras nses in the Ka If kail: country of western Armenia, and after 
^ssing along the northern frontiers of Adharbayjan joins the river 
Kur {a«ording 10 MustawfJ) in the Kaiihagh country in the eastern 
of Arrdn. The river Kur rises in the mountains west of 
ifJIs m Georgia, namely, in the oountty of the Khaaais, which 
tempted the districts of Abkhas and All^n. Passing TifUs the 
ur flows down to Shamkflr, and here, according to Mustawfl, 
sends off a branch, or canal, which ends in the great Sbamkdr 
swamp or late. The Kur, after being joined by the Atas river 
wine distance below Bardhd'ah, flows out to the Caspian in the 
Gushta^fl district 


SAirz^dn. 


Beyond the Kur river, and along the Caspian where the 
t^ucasus range sinks to the sea, is the Shirvin province, of which 
the api^ was Ash-Shamikhiyah, now called Shamakhi or 
iNhamakha, In the 4th (loth) century Mukaddost describes this 
as a Sione-built town, at the foot of the mountains, surrounded by 
gardens. Its governor, the ruler of the province, was called the 
S^'kn Shah. Much com was grown here, and in the neighbour- 
Mod, according to Moslem tradition as reported by MustawfT was 
(0 be seen both the Rock of Moses {referred to in the Kuran, 
xvtij. 621 and the site of the Fountain of Life, already mentioned 
as also localised in Bajarvan. Two other towns of the Shirvin 


I I BajUtin -ppes-r ca ihe Ra^bn orJuAnce .nap. 

797^, , “ S+i'- V'. iL J 43 . 543 , ij 4 [, , 6 ^ 

xn JVum4 (396, 357J . of both ihe .Ann on,| 

me Knr will, [h^„ ,ariou, h. ThU serve lo (Orm:! 

^ tn elocidato the cmpaipB of Ttrnilf in Gooi^k, imuy of the name. 

f towns omnot ttow be identified. Is, 1S9, L H. ,46. .Mnjs, Kiu 

‘‘ *84; u. jjj, Mit. 113, *15. 
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province are mentioned by Mu]fadda^i and odaer early authorities^ 
the sites of which have not been fixed» namely SMbarinp chiefly 
inhabited by Christians, which is said to have stood 30 leagues 
distant from Ehirbandj and the city of Shirvin^ which lay in the 
plain, having a Fnday Mosque in its market-pUce. The latter 
was three ikys" march from the capital ShimlUcht on the road to 
I^arband 

The northernmost place in Shirvan was Babal-AbwaU *the 
Gate of Gates,’ as the Arabs called Darband, the famous port on 
the Caspian. Ibn htawkal says that in the 4th (loth) centuty the 
town was bfger than Ardabll* then the capital of Adharbiyjin. 
The harbour was protected by two moles, stretching out into the 
sea, and at their extremity was a water^te* closed by chains, so 
that no ship could go out or in except by permission. These 
moles were built of blocks of stone fastened by lead joints. 
A stone wall enclosed the town, and it had tw^o gates, tht 
Great Gate and the little Gate, besides the Water Gate aforesaid ; 
and the walls had towers. The linen stuffs which were made in 
1 Jar band were largely exported, also saffron from the neighbouring 
countryside^ 

T'here was a fine mosque in the market-place of Bab^aLAbwab^ 
which was here the frontier town of Islam, for the place in eariy 
days was surrounded by infidel folk- Vil^Dt ^ves a long account 
of the various tribes inhabiting the mountains and highlands of 
the Caucasus to the westward, among which he says that seventy 
dUferent languages were spoken, and no man could understand that 
of his neighbour. Of these the Kha^ars, from whom the Caspian 
Ses^ generally called the Babr^-Kha^ar* took its name, were the 
most important- YHat also describes the great wall which tan 
along the hill-crests westward from Darband, built to keep out 
the Barbarians, which had been erected, ii was said, by King 
Aniishirvin of Persia in the sixth century a. o. The river Samflr 
which flows into the Caspian a short distance to the south of 
Darband, is described by Mu^addas! under the name of the Nahr^ 
al MaJik, 'the King's River/ otherwise the Nahr-as-Samflr, and 
there was a bridge of boats (/tsr) across it, some 20 leagues from 
Darband, on the road coming up from Shimikhl. 

The port of or Bdtiiyab {modern BSkil), Hes south of 
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Uarband, and Istakhrl refers to its well-known naphtha springs. 

and others describe these in detail, the produce was worth a 
thousand dirhams (j£‘4o) a day; the naphtha Sowed continuously, 
and all the ground was on fire round and about Mustawf? speaks 
of the castle of BikUyah, which being high placed above the 
town kept it in shadow at midday. To the south of Bikflh was 
the Gushtisn district, near the mouth of the Kur river, from 
wlueh its lands were watered by a canal, much com and cotton 
being grown here- Lastly, in the mountains near Darband was 
the fortress of i^balah, where according to Muhaddast thert was 
a mostjue on a hill. Kabalah is more than once mentioned in the 
campaigns of 'Omilr, Mustawfl adding that both silk and com are 
of its produce'. 


Gurjistin, which we call Georgia, and Abkhlts, otherwise 
Abkhasia, were lands that only became Moslem districts after 
the campaign of 'Hmilr in these parts, at the close of the Sth 
<i4th) century. Tiflis, the capital of Gurjistin, on the upper 
waters of the river Rur, was, however, well known to the geo¬ 
graphers of the 4 th (loth) century. I bn ffaw^al describes it as 
possessing double walls, strongly fortified, with three gates. There 
were natural hot-baths in Tifits where hot springs gushed out in 
the rivtr bed, and the surrounding countrj' was extremely fertile. 
The town lay on both banks of the. Kur, and a bridge of boats, 
Mukaddasl writes, connected the two quarters. 

The neighbouring district of Abkhas, or Abkhaz, was. according 
to Mulfaddasl to be counted as of the Jabal-al-Kabk, the Caucasus. 
Here stood the village of Jonah, Kariyat Yilnis, inhabited by 
Moslems, and round this were the tribes of the Guij ((hKJrgians), 
Allan, and others. Many rivers fiowud down from the mountain 
of Alburz, according to Mustawfl, who further mentions Kars os 
one of the chief towns of Georgia', 

* 1st. ja^ iflfl. [. [[. 1+1, 151, J76, 37^, 3S,. vsl;. i. +37. 

477: Ul. J13, 1&1, 3,7; iv. 31, Mj. IJI9-161, Kax. ii. jSg, A. V, i. 306, 

’ 1 st. jSj. I. U. Hi. \[ak. 373-377, 3 Tm. 161. Mj, Yak. L 7S, 
3J 0 . flsj, Musi awfl dway* vrrilcs ‘ the Albu rz nwiiotains, ’ in 
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Armenia. 

Great Armenia (spelt Annlniyali^ in Arabic) was divided into 
Inner and Outer, and though mostly inhabited by Christians, was 
brought under Moslem rale at an early period. The country lay 
comprised within the great knot of mountains lying between the 
lake of Van and the Gukchah lake, and from these highlands the 
Aras river and the two branches of the Euphrates took their 
rise. 

The capital of Moslem Armenia in early times was Dabll, 
otherwise called Du win or Tovin, now marked by a small village 
to the south of Eriwan, near the Aras river. In the 4th (loth) 
century Dabll was a larger town than Ardabll, and was the chief 
place in Inner Armenia. It was a walled town, having three 
gates, and a Friday Mosque stood here side by side with the 
church* Mount Ararat, with its double peak, towered above 
Dabll to the south, across the Araxes, As already .said (p. 94) 
Moslem tradition identilled Jabal Jfidt, in Upper Mesopotamia, 
as the mount on whose summit the Ark of Noah had come to 
rest. Ararat, in Armenia, they called Jabalal-H^th (of ‘the 
Labourer ’ or ‘ Ploughman,' or else Al.PlIkrith was taken as the 
proper name of a pre-Islamic Arab who had settled in these parts)* 
The lesser peak of Ararat was called Al-Huwayrith, ‘Little HS- 
rith,' and Isurkhri says that both summits were always covered 
with snow, and they were not to be scaled by reason of their 
great height and steepness. The people of I>abll cut htewood on 
their slopes, and hunted the abundant g»nie here, and Muk- 
addast adds that a thousand hamlets were situated among the 
spurs flanking the great mountain. The wool stulfs of Dabll, 
dyed red with the kirmiz insect, were famous. In the 4th (roth) 
cenraty Mukaddast describes Dabll as peopled by Kurds, and the 
Christians, he says, had the upper hand. Outside the town was 

the plural. meMtint; ihc lani-es Lul he uses ihc term vagacty, Ui4j oaly ofle iwut 
of these ctirra.|Kmrled with ihc chaio. At the prevent day Albair. 

ceoenlly pronged Elhnn, « Elhtn.. U ihe imne of the hiKhesl mouhtaiu 
peak of the C»ca«ii5 and in PetsE, Albn« is now used ta designme the 
grea, ra^ of avoustmns (of whieh Danulvaad U the peak, to the 
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a gTMt suburb surrounded by gardens. Anf, the older capital of 
Christian Armenia, which was uken and sacked iti 456 (i&$4) by 
Alp Aisl£n the Saljdkt is mentioned by Mustawli as a town in 
the mountains where much fruit was grown. At some distance to 
the north-east of Dabll lies the sweet-water lake, called Gukchah 
TangLc (the Blue Lake) by ‘.All of Vazd; this^ however, does 
not appear to be named by any earlier Moslem authority than 
Mustawfr', 

The lake of V 3 n, or of Atjish as it is called by the earlier 
authorities, was naturally the b<»i known of the Armenian lakes, 
having on its shores the cities of Akhlif, Arjish, Vln, and Vastan 
Isfakhr? describes it as twenty leagues in length, and it was cele- 
biased for the fish called {irilkh (of the herring kind and still 
caught hem in immense numbers) which after being salted was in 
the 7th (13th) century exported to Mesopotamia, and even to the 
furthest parts of Khurasan, for Vakht says he bought some of this 
salt fish in Balkh. fhe waters of the lake were salt and bitter. 
Akhldt, or Khilif, at the western end of the lake, was one of the 
largest cities of Armenia, Mustawfi describes it as standing in a 
plain, surrounded by gardens, and dominated by a fortress. The 
Friday Mosque stood in the market-place. The cold here was 
severe in winter, but the town was very populous; it stood on the 
banks of a small stream across which was a bridge; and Mustawfi 
praises the gardens of the neighbouring district- Above Akhli( 
was the great mountain called KOh Sipan, visible, says Mustawfi, 
fifty leagues away, and its summit was always snow-clad. 

Arjish, a town on the northern shore of the lake, to which 
it frequently gave its name, according to Mustawfi, had been 
strongly fortified by the Waatr ‘.Mi Shah by order of flhizAn 
Kh 4 n iit the 8tb (t4th) century, and the country' round was 
famous for its com lands. Futther to the east was the town of 
Barkiri, or Bahargtri, near Band-i-M&hl (the Fish Damron the 
road from Arjish to Khuwl (Khoi) in Adharbayjdn, and it is 
described by Mustawli as having a strong castle crowning a hill. 
Its river came down from the Alatdk pastures, where the il-Khfin, 
Arghfln, had built his great summer palace in the midst of 

' trt. iSS, I. H- 144. Milk. 374. J77, ito. Yak. it. 1S3, ^4^. 

Mil- l»6, rfii, 164. A, V. i. 414, 4I}; il, J78, Ibn-al-Athir, x. 55, 
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carefully preserved hunting grounds. The dty of Vflrij vhich at 
the present day gi ves its nanie to the lake* stands near its eastern 
shore ; but we have no description of it The fortress of Vas^oi 
or Vastan lies on the south shore and is spoken of by Mustawf!^ 
in the Sth (E4th) centuryj as having a large town near iL 
Finally ntAi the south-western comer of the lake lies Badlls 
(BittisX described by Mu^addasi as situated in a deep gorge where 
two streams met. A castle built of stone protected the town, and 
according to Vil^tt the apples grown in Its district were so eic- 
eellent as to he largely exported to all neighbouring lands^ 

Tht products of these northern provinces were few, and the 
manufactures consisted chiefly of stuffs dyed red with the 
an insect that fed on the oak trees growing throughout Adharbiy- 
jan^ and gave its name to the - cramDisie ^ silks, being the origin of 
our words 'crimson' and 'camftine.' Ibn ^lawltai and Mu^ad- 
dasi both describe the ^mii£. The former says It was a worm 
like the silkworm, spinning for itself a cocoon exactly like the 
silkworm's cocoon; MuffaddasI, cm the other han 4 writes that 
the kirmiz insect, or wornip was found on the earthy and that the 
women went Out to gather it up, and afterwaids dried it in an 
oven on brass pans. Silk, goat's-hair stufls, linen, and wool were 
dyed with it^ and the colour was famous in all lands. Armenia in 
general was also noted for its "girdles, ribbed coverlets, carpets, 
rugs, cushions and veils; these commodities with walnuts, 
and the salted tirrikh fish from lake Vin already noticed, were 
the chief exports^ and might all be found in great store at Dabil. 
The town of BardM'ah was also celebrated for the silk produced 
in its neighbourhood, and from the countryside, as from B^b-al- 
Abwab, great numbers of mules were obtained for export; while 
lastly from the latter port^ otherwise called Darband, came slaves 
brought thither from out of the noithem lands^ 

i lit- iUSh 190. 1 . H. ^45, ^4®. M(ik, 377, Ynk. L 516 j u* 457. Ku, 
\L 35?, MsL t£ 4 K 163, ioSh J. N. 411, 41a, A. I 

3 H. 344. Mok. 381. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

JIBAL, 

The iMoirince of Al-Jtbil. ar 'Ajam. with its faiiT ct^eli. ^^hroMsSn 
or Klmliiishlh^, BtfutOn tnJ ila s(in.!prturc$^ Kin^vir. Dlnavwr^ 
ShahrwiAr. Hulw^n, The ^mt Khur^jis rt>ad. Kirind. KunlLA^n 
under the SaljQkL BihAfr Jeinjamil Alint and Atlfihiiir. tfamadAn 
■nd ila dkftnciL Dfl^putn. KharokiiuyTi iuid the zuHth^m Avah< 
Nihfivand^ KsraJ of RMtim, and Kmj of Afcb-Didaf. paiihpn- 

The brmd uioimUin it^ion, which the Gmks cadled Media, 
stretching across from the Mesopotamian plains on the W(st to 
the great desert of Persia on the east, was known to the Arab 
geographers as the pfovince of Al-Jibdl, * the Mountains,^ This 
name afterwards fell out of use, and during the 6th (12th) century 
under the later Salj6)^s^ the province came by a misnomer to be 
called Trfi^ -Ajamt, which means Persiaii being so named to 
distinguish it from the older of the Ambs, which was I^wer 
Mesopotamia^ 

How this change in the name came about would appear 10 
have been as folio wsl Al-Trd^, as already said (Chapter IJ, pu 25^ 
noteX besides being the Moslem denomination for the lower half 
of Mesopotamia^ was touimonly, but in the dual form, applied 

^ 'j-tjaw Of a ihc name ongiiuJly dpplini hy [lie Atab» [O a 

* 'foneigiicr,; or tion-Arab, as ihc tiled the tenli E;iriHJiaR. Since [he 

Persians Were [he first fureiipcrs wiiii whom the Am\^ Came iflto ortiiiiict 
Ajam and ^Ajaml SOOD becazpe special lied lo me^ ‘the Persian foreigiifr/ 
as [he equivalenl of ^Peisiftn^ is in use at the present time- ii in 

Arabic the pJufM of MW Abo.hFidl (p. 40®) hftj the double name j 

lie writes * BilidMil.Jahal (Provizioes of the MountAin) which it called 1^ the 
people ^[lak^al-^Ajam (Persuin ^irikV 
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by the Arabs to the two chief provincial cities, K^fah and Basrah^ 
which htmoe were known as Al-'^lrikayn—meaning '' the Two 
(capiiEils of) This was the older and classical usage j but 

in the latter part of the 5th (t ith^ century the Saljtiks had ootne 
to rule over all western Persia, having their capital at Hamadinp 
aiMi they also governed Mesopotarnia, where thp Abbasid Caliph 
resided. From him they received the title of Sultin of the Two 
‘IrfdtSp which seemed fitting to their case* and the second of the 
two "iril^s soon came to be understood as meaning the province 
of Jibal* where the Saljuk prince more especially resided, which 
thus by the vulgar came to be known for distinction as Persian 
Trdt This is the account of the matter given by YakCit^ who 
states that the Persians in his day, but incorrectly and as a modem 
usage* called the province Persian Ydhtit hiimelf uses 

the older name of A^JihiJ^ for which his contemporary Kazvfnh 
writing also in Arabic, gives the Persian oquivaletit of Kuhistdn 
{the Mountain province). The name Jibdl, however, apparently 
became completely obsolete after the Mongol conquestp and Mus- 
tawfl in the Sth (i4Eh) century nowhere uses it. He divides the 
older JiMl province into two parts* the smaller being Kurdistan 
on the west* the larger moiety Persian Tidh on the east; and the 
name of Trlt is still in use at the present day, for that part of 
the older Jibdl province which lies south west of Tihrdn is now 
locally known as the Trdk di5t^ict^ 

Four great cities—Kirmlstn (later KirmdnshahX Hafnadln, 
Ray* and Isfahan—were from early days the chief towns of the 
four quarters of this province. In Buy id times, nainely in the 
4th froth) century* according to Ibn Hawlfal, the offices of the 
government were at Ray; at the close of the next century 
Hamaddn became the capital under the Persian Saljdk^; but at all 
times Isfahan would appear to have been the largest and generally 
the most Nourishing city of the Jibdl province. In the present 
work it will be found convenient to describe the province as 
divided into the dependencies of its four grtsat cities, and to begin 
with the western quarter, that dependent on Kirnianshah, which 
since ihe days of the Saljftks has been commonly known as 
Kurdist^, signifying the land of the Kurds. 

^ Yak, iir i Ka*, li. aiS, ^tst, 141^ 
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The capiu] dly of Kirm^nshiMn, a name generally ctiitailed 
to Kirminshah^ was by the earUeT Arabs known as Kirmlstn 
(written also Kirmasfn and Kimilshfn), In the 4th (loth) 
century it is described by Ibn iJaw^aJ as a pleasant town 
sujToanded by tiees, with running waters, where fruit was cheap 
and ail com mcKh ties abundant Muk^ddast, who is the first to 
mention the Persian name of Kimoinshahan, adds that there was 
a Great Mosque in the market-place^ and that ^Adud-ad-l^awlah 
the Buyid had built himself a fine palace here in the main street 
of the city. Kazvfnl in the ych (15th) century speaks of Kirmtsln 
as standing close to Kirm^nshih^ as though these were twin 
cities ; who gives both names, says little of the town, con¬ 

fining himself to a dE^cription of the sculptums and mins on the 
neighbouring mounSain of Bihl^tin. The Mongol invasion in the 
7th (13th) century effected the ruin of Kirmanshih, which 
Mustawfi in the following century describes as reduced In his day 
to the size of a villaget the name of which *in books' was^ he says, 
still written Kirmisin (since his time become obsolete}, and he 
loo is chiefly concerned with describing the Bihistin or BlsutCin 
sculptures. 

These are on the side, and at the foot of the great mountain 
of black rocks^ about a day^s march to the east of Kirmansh^^ 
near the Khurasan road, and they consist of remains dating from 
the Achmmefiian kings (5th century B,cx) and the Sas^kns 
(yih century a.o,). They are described in the 4th (loth) century 
by Istakhrt and Ibn IJaw^al, who write the name of the mountain 
Bihistt^n and Blsutiin, adding that the soulprures were to be found 
near the rillage of Sasaniy^ doubtless the same village which 
Mustawfi in the Sth (i4Th) century called Vasita or Bast^m and 
which is now known as i Austin, 'the Garden Arch/ Here 
the well-known sculpture of Darius receiving the iributaiy kings, 
with the trilingual cuneiform inscription, is referred to by Ibn 
H^wkal, who describes it as being " the representation in stone of 
a school-house, with the master and the boys; further (he adds) 
in the sohcMjl-maaier's hand is an instrument like a strap wherewith 
to beat; also there be cauldrons as used In a kitchen sculptured 
in stone:' In nf^d to the Sassanian sculpturefi* added over a 
thousand years later* these are chiefly in and about a grotto, where 
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there is ^ spring of water gushing out m the foot of the great 
mountain and^ according to Ibn I^awtal^ repeated by all later 
Persian aulhoHties, they represent King Kbusiaw Farviz on hb 
celebrated horse ShibdAz (or ShabdKz)^ while above him stands 
the beautiTul Queen Shidn, her portrait adorning the roof of the 
grotto aforesaid Somewhat defaced, these seulptures exist at the 
present day^ and have been inore than once figured and described. 
Yak at who quotes the travels of Ibn Muhalhal, 4Eh {ioth)century» 
and Mustawf!, give in some detail the popular legends of their 
time, story of Khusraw and Shirin, and of her lover the 

sculptor Farhad who in despair slew himself, will be found 
localised in many of the neighbouring places; the incidents are 
well known, both from the SAM /VphwA of FirdOist, and ftom 
great poem (which Mustawfl quotes) called the " Loves 
of Khusraw and Shfnn*.* 

Overhanging Kirmanshah to the north, and on the left hand 
of one travelling along the great Khurasan road, was the isolated 
hill called Sinn Sumayrah, 'Sumaj'tah^s Tooth/ whence the 
northern road started leading to Dlnavar and the Adharb^lyjSn 
province. Sumayrah*s I’ooth' was so called from an Amb 
woman of that name, celebraied for her projecting tecth^ and the 
^loslems gave the hill this nickname in jest, as they marched past 
it to the conquest of Nihavand. Eastward beyond UTsutdn, on 
the great Khtirasin road, lies the village of Sibnah. as mentioned 
by Islakhrh and still existing though not to be confused with the 
modem town of Sibnah to be spoken of later. Beyond Sib nab 
village lies Kanguvar, which the Arabs called Ki^r-al LusU^ -^the 
Robberii' Cattle,' from the evil ways of the inhabilantsi, who at the 
time of the first Moslem conquest stole all the baggage animals of 
the army sent against Nihavand. There was here, according to 
Ibn Rustoh and others, a great arched building standing on 
a platform, and dating from the days of Khusiaw Parviz, being 
constructed with columns and of mortared brickwork. I’he town 
of Kanguvor was of considerable size, ond had a I’riday Mosque 

■ I K. VltB, J 70 . Ui. jgj, ,0.4, 1. 11. ijiS. 16 ?. 

593 ^ lL jyfl. Vak, iii. jjo; m 6^ M’it. J, 

Bihiblairt i-. the older (urm- BtuvUin, 'withum in Pereaanpi^e' 

nmuppoFled, Ef j^ubly ihe lejiull uf po^vulir elymotcif^. 
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bmlt by Mtknu the ch^berlain of ibe Caliph Mu^tadir, 
asserts that the platfomiji where the Sassanian buildings stood, was 
20 ells above the ground level, and Mustawfj adds that the great 
Slones for its constnicrion had been brought from the mountain 
of Bisutiln*. 

About 35 miles to the westward of Kanguvlr are the ruins of 
DInavar, which in the 4th (loth) century was ihe capital of the 
small independent dynasty named after !:{asaimwayh, orya&anfiyahp 
the Kurdish chief of the dominant tnbe settled In these parts. At 
the lime of the Moslem conquest of Persia Dlnavar had received 
the name of Mah-al K^lfah, * because (as Ya'^ilb! writes) its 
revenues were apportioned to the payment of the state pensions 
of the inhabitants of K6fah ‘; and Mih Kflfah for a time became 
the common name for the city and its surrounding territgry, I bn 
HawVaJ in the 4th (rath) century describes Dinav^r as two-thirds 
the siae of Hamadan, and the population as more urbane and 
belter mannered than the Hamadfin people. Mu^^ddas! adds 
that the markets were well built* the surrounding gardens being 
very fruitful. The Great Mosque^ which had been built by 
l^asanawayb, stood in the market-place, and over the pulpit 
Toee a fine dome that was ornamented with sculptures. Dtnavar 
was sdll an inhabited town when .Vfustawft wrote in the Sth (t4th) 
century; the climate was lempemte. water plentifulp com and 
grapes being abundantly grown. The place probably fell to its 
present state of ruin after the conquest of TimOr, who according 
to Alt of Yaid left some of his troops in garrison here. 

Probably in the neighbouthoc^ of Dlnavar, but the site 
appears to be as yet unknown, stood the great castle of Sarmij* 
descnbed by Ya^ilt as impregnable^ being built of hewn stones 
by Hasanawayh* who died here in 369 (979)* after a glorious 
reign* according to Ibn-al-Athfrp of rvearly fifty years In the 
ne!(t century^ Sarmaj was taken after a four years* siege in 441 
(1049) by Tughril Beg the Saljfik* whOp however* had to bring 
together an army erf" loo^ooo men before he could force his 
brother YuimS.! out of this almost impregnable stronghold*, 

^ tll+ i9<i. L -156. L R, tS?. ^'lak. ^93. Yakriii. joy 169: iv. lMi» 

381. The luise of the TilUgc u spelt either ^ihanh ar Msl 

■ Ykb, IJJ. L H. 360. Muk.394. BUt 1S7* Yit.iii.ar, A. Y. iL 
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About sixty miles north of the mins of Dtnuirar stands at the 
present day the important town of Sihnahr which is the modem 
capital of the Persian province of Kurdistin, though under this 
name it is not mentioned by any of the medieval Arab or Persian 
geographers. In the position of the modem Sibnab, however, 
according to the itinerancs of Ibn iChiudldbih and KudAmah, 
stood, during the middle^ea, the city of Sisar, a name which 
Vai^Ot rightly says means In Persian * Thirty Heads. ^ The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Stsar abounded in springs and was known as the 
Sad-Khiniyah~^the Hundred Houses" or Heads of Water— 
from the number of these springs. The Caliph Amin had built 
a fortress here, which bis more celebrated brother MamHn had 
garrisoned, taking into his pay the Kurdish tribes who held the 
surrounding pastures^ and using them m the civil war against his 
brotherg whom he deprived later on of the Caliphate. S!sar was 
counted as one of the 24 suhdistricts of Hamadin; and it is 
possible that the modem name of Sihnah may be merely a corrup¬ 
tion of Sad Khlhiiyah, shortened to S^Khanah, * Thirty Houses^' 
but of this there is no direct evidence. 

Four marches north-wist of Dlnavar was the town of Shah- 
rartir, standing in the district of the same name. Ibn HawlfaJ, 
in the 4th (imh) century^ mentions Shahiaedr as a walled and 
fortified town inhabited by Kiurds^ whose tribes he names; they 
occupied all the sutrounding region, which was most fruitful. The 
traveller Ibn Muhalhal {as quoted by VHOO describea in the 4th 
(loth) century the many towns and villages of this district^ and the 
chief town, says, was known among the Persians as Hlm-RIh, 
or "the Half-way House/ brause it stood at the middle stage 
between Madlin (Ctesiphon) and Shiz, the two great fire-temples 
of Sassanian times. The neighbouring mountains were ^led 
SbaVtn and Zalam, where according to Kajvfnf a spedes of 

535. Ibn « 1 -Athir^ riiL jiS, 519: U. ifio. Aocordi^tD Vlktit (iv, 

wof4 AfU It lynonpnmu with l^bih {chiif town) in Ambic. The 
prefix MdA, wbicb wura H Jbtf older fwr Dfnxvflj- aud NiMnod, U in 

OW Pmiin Mada, lod as it pixcc-name h n4icilly word whkK h» 

came dewn to oi, ihroogh the Gntk^ in the form of Media uid due 
The niina of Pfaav^ have been liucJy vUlted. iLod arv d«cribed by De Moi^ 
d/trran m iL 95^ 91S- 
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grain was grown that was deemed a powerful aphrodisiac. The 
Xurds in this region, when Ibn Muhalhal visited (he place, 
numbered 60,000 tents, and when Mustawft wrote in the Bth 
^r4th) century ShahiaaOr was still a flourishing town, and in¬ 
habited by Kurds’. 

The great Khuiishn road, which, as already described in our 
first chapter, went eastwards from Baghdad to the utternuost 
limits of Moslem lands, after crossing the Mesopotamian plain 
entered the mountainous region of Persia at I^ulwlin, a town of 
the Jib4| province, which however was sometimes counted as of 
Arabian Iralt- Ibn f^fawl^al says that in the 4th (loth) century 
yulwan was half the siae of Dinas-ar, and its houses were built of 
both stone and clay bricks. Though the climate was hot, dates, 
pomegranates, and figs growing abundantly, snow could all the 
summer through be found on the tnountains two leagues above 
the city. Mu^iaddast adds that there was an old castle in the 
town within which stood the mosque, and the city wall had 
eight gates, the names of which he enumerates. Outside the 
town stood a synagogue of the Jews, much venerated by them, 
which was built of squared stones set in mortar. In the jth <i3th) 
century, when ^azvfnl wrote, HuJwin was already in ruins, but 
lamous for its sulphur springs. In the nest century Mustawff 
praises its crops, but says that the town stood desolate, eitcept 
for divers shrines of Moslem saints, though the surrounding 
territory comprised thirty villages. 

Along the Khurasan road, and four leagues above l:Iulww 
towards Kirind, lay MAdhariistln, where according to YUkfit 
might be seen a great arched building surmounting a platform. 
This had formed part of the palace of the Sassanian king Bahrain 
GOr, who laid out a paradise round it that, in Yakut’s days, had 
long gone to ruin. Si* leagues beyond this comes the town of 
Kirind, which 1$ apparently first mendoned by Mustawf! in the 
3th {i4ih) century j he couples Kirind with the neighbouring 
village called KhQshiln, which however has now conipbiiely 
disappeared, though Mustawf I describes it os in his day more 

‘ I, K. Its. Kud. in. I, H. 36^, i6j. Yak. iii, iiS, 3^0} iv, 988. 
Kii. u. 166. Msr, The dwtricl of ShiluatliT nilf keeps ibe nuue, the 

old city flood wbere f re the ruins now knovn is Yisln Tf ppdb. 
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populous even than Kuind. These two places lie together at 
the head of the I;lulw£n pass, in a fertOe plain^ and correspond 
In posidon—for as already said neither are mentioned by the 
earlier Arab geographer’—with the stadon of Marj-al-Kal'mh {the 
Meadow Castle), which I bn Hawl^al describes as a great walled 
town surrounded by populous and fertile districts. Ya‘]^^fcbI states 
that in these pastures the Abbasid Caliph kept his stud of hoi^s. 
Four leagues beyond these pastures the high road passed T^zari 
where, according to Mu^addasi, might be seen the remains of a 
palace of the Chosroes, built Vil^CIt records by one Khusi^jird, son 
of Shahftn* Tazar had goc>d markets, and it appears to be 
idendcai with KasT YazTd (Yazys palace or castle), mentioned 
by other authorities. Six leagues beyond Taiar again was At- 
Zubaydiyah, fine healthy place" according to I bn ^awlfal. the 
position of which on the high road shows it to be identical with 
the present village of Hiiilnabad Here the Khurasan road turns 
east* and crossing the plain of Mayidasht (or Mihfdasht) runs 
direct to Kirmansh^. The Mayidasht plain is described by 
Mustawf! as in his day dotted with some fifty villages, surrounded 
by excellent pasture lands that were well watered from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. In this region was the castle of Harsln with a small 
town at its base, which still exists, lying about ao miles to the 
south-east of Kirrrdnshah\ 

-As regards the origin of the Kurdisdn province* it is stated 
that about the middle of the 6th (uth) century Sultin Sanjar the 
Saljuk divided off the western part of the Jibal prov^ni^ namely 
the region which was dependent on Kinn^hih, and giving it the 
name of Kurdistin put it under the government of his nephew 
Sulaymin Skih, auimmcd Abah (or Ayfih), who, at a later period 
—^at is from 554 to 556 (1159 to 1161)—succeeded his uncle as 
chief of the house of Saljfilf and Sultan of the Two *It%s, This 
is the account given by Musiawfi, who states that under Sukymin 
ShAh Kurdistdn flqunshed greatly, and its revenues then amounted 
to two million gold dinars (et|uivalent to about a million sterling), 

« t H. i 5 fi. 1. R. JS5. YkK J70. hruk. *13, ,35. ,g, 
m ,39, Mil. 13^, r6«. Yidc. a 537: it- 381. J, N. 4J0 Tb^ 
fiaiju of Htilwin exl«4 4t the viiUg? n*w ailed Sv-i Pb| (Bri4gt-b«ei. wheni 
a, bfiilgo the tixtmi. 
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which was near ten times the sum yielded hy the pro>-ince in the 
Sth (14th) century under the MungoISt when Mustawf! was their 
revenue officer. Sulayman Shah made Bahir—a town that sLiU 
exists lying s^>me eight miles to the north of Hamadan—his 
capital ]. and here there was a strong castle. In Mongol times 
a second capital was built, by Uljaytfl Sul^n, at Suh^nibad 
Jamjamal (or ChamehamaL) near the foot of the BisutOn moun¬ 
tain, and this town Mustawfi describes as standing in a rich 
country where much com was grown. Of jamjamah or Cham^ 
chamdh the position is giv^en in his itineraries (four leagues from 
Sihnah village, and six from Kirmdnshah) and its ruins still exist, 
being marked on the map at the spot indicated. The town is 
frecjuently mentioned by *A1| uf Vazd when describing the 
marches of Hmdr through Kurdistan, 

Among other to^ms which occur in the de5criptiE>n of the 
campaigns of Timfir, and which are noticed by Mustawfi, are 
Darband Taj Khitfin^ 'a medium-sized town now for the most 
part in min^ and Darband ZangT, a smaller place, which had good 
pasture grounds with a temperate climate. Both towns apparently 
have disappeared from the map; but Darband means *a pass/ 
and from "Al! of Yaxd, who writes the name of the first as Darband- 
'l^hi-Kh&tfln, these two Dai bands would appear to have stood on 
the western frontier of Kurdistan (between Shahrazfirand Hulwan), 
among the hills that here dominate the plains of Mesopotamia. 

Mustawfl also mentions four other towns in Kurdistan^ namely 
Alani, Altshtar, Khuftiy^, and Darbil, as important places in his 
day, but it is not easy now to identify their sites, Alanl, for which 
some Mss, give the reading AlfLbT, in the Sth (14th) century was 
presumably one of the chief towns of The province, though no 
other authority but .Mnstawfl appears to mention it. Its lands grew 
wheat crops, it had a good climate, well-watered pastures tying 
round it, and there were w^dl-stoeked hunting grounds in the 
Height^ urhood. At AUshtar also was an ancient fire-temple c^^lled 
Ardahish (Arfithsh or Arakhash). Unforttinatcly none of the 
Itineraries gjve its position; but the plain of Alishtar still exists, and 
probably one of its ruined sites is the town meniioned by Mus- 
tawlL it is doubtless identical with the town of Lishtar or Tashmf 
mentioned by Ibn Hawf^al and others as lying 10 leagues south- 
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west pf Nih^vand, being 13 leagues north of S&bdrkhwist. On the 
other hand the reading of the name Alishiar is, it must be adjnstted, 
extremely doubtfpl \ many of the best Ai&s.p Etlso the Turkish JaAdn 
JVumd^ give AhBashr, and a variety of other fonrns occur. Nothing 
is known of Khurtiyin (for which the JaMn JViumA gives Hakshi- 
yan, and the MS 5 ^ a variety of readings) except that it was a strong 
castle surrounded by villages lying on the hanks of the Zflb tiver; 
but whether this was the Upper dr the Lower Zih is not ludicatetL 
Its site is unknown and the same is the case with Darbil (or 
Dizbtl)p ‘a medium-siaed town with a good climate^’ the position 
of which is not even approximately indicated by Mustawf!. This 
concludes his notice of the {Cur-distan district^ 

Kamadan (which name the Arabs wrote Haniadb^)* b the 
ancient Ecbatana^ the capital of the province of Media. Ibn 
Uawkal in the 4th (loth) century describes Hamadh^ as a large 
finecityj over a league square, which had been rebuilt since the 
Moslem conquest- Its walls had four gates, and without them was 
a suburb- There was much merchandise in Its markets, and the 
surrounding dbtrsct was very fi^rtile, producing large crops, more 
especially safron. Mukaddasf adds that the town possessed three 
TOWS of markets, and that in one of these stood the Great M osque^ 
a very old structure. who has some notes on HamadAn, 

written shortly before it was Laid in ruins by the Mongol invasion 
of 617 (t 330 ). States that there were twenty-four Rust^V^ sub- 
districts, dependent on the city, and these he enumerates. The 
list is again given by Mustawfl in the following centuryj who adds 
thereto the names of the villages of each district; most of them 
however it is impossible now to idenhry. MustawfE describes the 
city, in the Sih (14th) centuryp as mes^uring two leagues across^ in 
the centre of which stood the undent castle^ built of clay, c^led 
the Shahrist^n. This ancient citadel of Hamadan like that of 
IsfahM—to be noticed later—b named Siriik by Ibn Fatih* but 
the meaning of the word b not explained. The goldsmiths market 

' 1 . H. Vak- i. ul 5. MbC 167, jgia. A. L 38^* ^85, 

59^. 64s- J. N. 43a. Ntiiher Bahir, Alinf, Kfaufoyin^ Darbil, aor tbe two 
men timed by any of tba eaLtlitr Arab g^^dgraphers. 
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in Hamadin was famoua, built on the site of the fomier vitlagf 
of Zamfn EBh; and the city walls measured la^ooo paces in 
circuit. Ori^nally, says MustawIT, Hamadan comprised five 
cities, namely Kal'ah Kabdt, ^Sulphur Castle^’ Kal*ah .Maktn, 
Cirdl&kh, Khurshfd, and Kurasht He adds, ‘ this last, formerly 
a large town, is now entirely ruined.’ Of Hamadan, too, were 
thefollowii^ live great districts, with their villages; namely, Farfvdr 
near the dty, next Azmadin, Sharam1r^ and A'lam; with, lastly, 
the district of Sard Rdd and Barhand Rild. It must, however, be 
added that the readings of these names are imcertain, as the juss. 
vary Considerably'. 

Three leagues from Hamadin (but in what direction is not 
stated, and the name does not appear on the map), in the village of 
Juhastah, aood the mins of the ancient castle of King Rah rum 
Gfir, described by Ibn Fa|dh, It was a huge structure, with halls, 
passages, and chambers, in part cut out of the live rock. At the 
four comets were sculptured female figures, and along one face 
of the building ran an inscription in Old Persian {J^artijfaA) com¬ 
memorating the conquests of the Chosroes. Half a league d^ra^iT 
from this palace was a hill, where was to be seen the so-called 
Antelope’s tomb (Nafts-ai ^abtyahj;, and Ibn Fa^Ih gives a long 
anecdote concerning Ring Baht^m Gflr and his mistress, and of 
the many gazelles that he slew in the neighbouring plain, and how 
he finally put his mistress to death here for her insolent remarks 
in disparagement of his shooting. 

To the south-west of Hamad^ rises the great mountain of 
Alvand, or Arvand as Y&lfOt writes the word, and this form of the 
name appears as the mint city on siJver dirhams of s.\bu-Sa^dj the 
Mongol il-Kh^n, dated 719 (1319). xMustawfigives a long accimnt 
m Kilh which be says was thirty leagues in circuit, its 

suinmit always being covered with snow. There was an abundant 
spni^ of water on the topmost peak, which issued from a sort of 
building cut in the rock, and forty-two other streams, he »rids. 
^shed from the various spurs of the mountain. Travelling west 
from Hamadan, after crossing the Alvand pass, on the high mad 


^ ^i' L.’ ***^'*^' JSH- 1 - F-UJ. Wk. iv. Mm. I SI. . 
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Xq Kanguv^i stands Asadabadj which I bn Haw}^ describes as a 
papulous city i and Mul^ddasi adds that a kaguo distant from it 
was to be seen the arch (AyuAn), in a building which Viktit 
refers to as the Ntatabikh-a]-Kisr 4 *the Kitchens of Chosroes,’ 
Asadabad had a mosque^ and gotxi markets; its district was very 
fertile and produced honey^ Mustawf! says that 35 villages were 
of its dependencies"- 

llie plain in which Hamad^n stands drains to the north and 
castj its numerous streams uniting to form the head-waters Of the 
river (jaym^hi (or Ciivmasa) whose course will be described later 
when speaking oi the Kum rivet To the north of HamadUn lies 
the district of r>argu?-mj and north of this again that of Kharrakan. 
Mustawf! in the 8th (i4th) century writes of DarguzTn as a con- 
siderahle towOp formerly a village, the capital of the A 1 am district, 
mentioned on the previous page as one of the hve dependent 
on Hamadan. The A*lam district, he adds—and Yik^it confirms 
him—was wrongly called Al-Amr by the Persians? it was a high 
plateau lying between Hamadan and ZanjSn, where grapes^ cotton, 
and corn grew abundantly, Kharrakan, more oficn called Khar- 
rak^nayn^ Mhe two Kbartak^s," lay north of the A 1 am district. 
It comprised many villages, which Mustawf! enumerates (but the 
readings in the ^iss^ are uncertain^ and the chief town which 
still exists w'as Avah, or Abah of Hamadan, so named to distin¬ 
guish it from Avah of Sivah, which will be noticed later This, 
the northCTtl Avah^ sometimes also written Avi, is mentioned by 
Yikfitr and it is referred to as early as the 4th (loth) century by 
Mukaddasl- The Kharrak^ river, according to MustawH, during 
the spring freshets poured its waters into the stream of the 
Khushk Riid which ultimately lost itself in the great desert in 
the Ray district- In the summer time, however, the KharrakAn 
river never flowed beyond the boundaries of its own immediate 
district, its waters drying up in irrigation chan^els^ 

'I'he city of Nihavand, lying about forty miles south of Hama- 
din, was an important place dating from Sassanian times. -After 
the first Moslem conquest, which was effected by the troops from 

* I. H. TS^. I. F. Muk. 5^3^ Vak. U UfS, it^y, iv, no, J33. 
Kit iL 7^6, 31J. Mil. 151, 101- 

* ^tuk- ty 5J, 3R6. Yik. i. 31G, 4*8, Slit. *^7, J, N. 301* 305, 
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Bftsiuh £dOre particuIaiLyi the town and it$ di^nct received the 
name of M^h-ai^ Basrah, for its revenues were aJlotted id the payment 
of pensions in Ba^h, just as those of DSnavar wcrefiaid: to KOfah 
(see above, p. iSg). Ibn Hawkai in the 4th (rath) century speaks of 
the rich merchandise sold in its markets^ whither the saffron of the 
neighbouring district of ROdhilvar was brought for distribution^ 
Nihivand had then two Great MosqueSj the old and the new. 
YikQ^ adds the tradition that many Arabs coming from Basrah 
had settled here in early days; and the city was famous for the 
manufacture of perfumes. Mustawft in the 3 th (14th) century 
states that in his day the populatton consisted mostly of the 
Kurdish tribesmen; much cotton was grown In the neighbouring 
distrtcis, three of which in particular he names^ Maliif, [s^dhln^ 
and JahQk. About half-way between Hamad^n and Nihivand 
lay the rich district of RfldhrAvar, so famous for its saifronp of which 
district the chief dty was Karaj* possessing a fine masque. 'J’hc 
district three leagues across, and comprised 93 villagers 
according to Mustawf! generally spells the name Rfidirfid, 

and of its towns he mentions Sarkan and Tuvl^ both of which still 
exist ; and Tuvij at the present day, is the name commonly given 
to the district ^ 

I'o the eastward of Nihivand lay the district of the two 
tghirs (Ahlgharayn) of which the capital was also called Karaj, 
known for distinction as Kara] of Abu Dulaf The exact site of 
this Karaj h unknown, but from the distances given in the 
Itineraries, and from the fact stated by Mustawf! that the town 
lay beneath the Rasmand mountains (almost certainly to be iden¬ 
tified with the present range called RAsband}, its site must be 
sought for near the head-waters of the stream which flows pa^ 
Sirfik to join the modern KarA Sfl. Ihn Hawkai in the 4th (loth) 
century speaks of Kamj as smaller than Burfijird, buE it was a 
place of importance, built on a hcighL The houses of the 
town covered a space of over two leagues, and there were two 
markets, one at the BAb Masjid-al-Jami^ * the gate of the Great 
Mosque/ the other situated at the apposite town gate opening 

* h R. 1661, [. I[. tiSi. Vak. ii. iv. 151,817. 

Mit. 153 , rS3' Tlrt nainsof Kati&j of R0dkii™arcdcjublE»llvo5wiJeKribcU 

by ^tofgiiEv, fJt Pfrf^ (ii. whkhi he namei RacEUivar. 
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beyond what known 3 s ^the great plain/ Baths were 
numettpus and the houses were well built, mostly of clay bricts ^ 
the gardens were few, but those round the town limits were very 
fertile^ Abu Dulaf, from whom the place took its distinguishing 
name^ had been a celebrated general, also a poet at the court of 
Hlf=an-ar-Rash]d and his son Mamhn. Abu Dulaf together with 
his descendan ts settled in this disinch which with that lying round 
Burj, IJ I<^ue5 distant towards Isfahan, had been granted to 
them as Ighirs—that is * hefs in perpetuity/ pacing a bxed yearly 
tribute to the CaUph, but free of all other taxes. states 

that the Persians pronounced the name of Karaj Xs/uA, and 
Farrazbi was the name of a castle not far from the gate of Kara}. 
MustawBj who refers to the river as the River of Karah—the Karah 
RM—says that the Remand mountain here rose above the plain 
to the north. At the foot of the mountain was an abundant 
spring of water, called the fountain of King Kay-Khusraw, which 
irrigated the neighbouring pasture lands, six league^! long by 
three wndet known as the Margzir of KltC, which lay under the 
protection of the Farraztn castle. The RAsmand mountain b 
described as a black rock towering up like the hill of Btsutilnp 
with glens at its base, and it w'as ten leagues in circuit 'lire 
site of Buij, the second city of the IghSrayn, has not yet been 
identifteti Tt^ position^ however, is approximately known, Ibn 
Hawkal spreaks of it as a hne wdl-conditioned town, and tells us 
that it lay on the high road towards Isfah^, some ii leagues 
distant from Ka^aj^ 

l^wer down the Raiaj river, and to the north of Karaj of Abu 
Dulaf, is the town of Sirftk of the Farihln district, noticed by 
Yllt^^t and Mustawf?, being counted by them as belonging to 
Hamadan. I>awlatibidt which stilJ exists, is mentioned as a 
prominent place of the neighbourhood; and there was a salt 
marsh near herei formed by a lake^ measuring four leagues square, 
which when dried up by the summer heats produced excellent salt 
for export. This lake^ according to Mustawfl, the Mongols 
named Jogh^n meaning 'Salt Lake/ It is doubtl^ 

^ I. H. 163. Miilt. 3^. Yak. L 410^ 548:; iVt. 873+ iv. -350, 

Mst^ i^Ei 304. 
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identical with the present Uke of ToaLL Lastly, to iha south¬ 
east of HamadAn, and about half-way between that city and 
Nihlvand, Lies the suiail town of Rimtn, which is noticed by 
as of tbb district, but it is not further described by any 
other authority ^ 

^ Vlk. Dir 85 ?, 86?j It. 683. MsU tjl. AS tbe present day ihi* chief 
town of shiiL diitrict, bom fstEdAUje ^ its carpets h Saljlnlh^; faLind^d by 
Fatb ^Alt SMfa at the bc^jmlng of the ninctetimh unmry | it k conunacily 
knoiiia as Sbahr-i-Naw (N^w T<kiniJ+ 
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Little Lut. BuHjjird. KburnunAb^^ ShlpiiTkhffS4tr Sifd'w^H and. ^yntirnfa^ 
lilAh^n and iis d^riclA. FtrCiii^n ; FaxifEn aiwl tht riv«f Zand&h RiSd* 
Ardistan. Kifihan. i^um, Gutp^y^Fl, and tht nm. Avah and 

Savfth. The river G^vm^ha. 

South of Hamadin ]ies LurisUn, the district of the Lur tribes* 
kinsinen of the Kurds, and this mountainous region is divided by 
its rivers into two pans. Great Lur to the south and Little Lur to 
the north. The district of IJtde Lur is separated from Great 
Lur by the main stream of the Upper and the towns of 

Great Lur wiU be more conveniently described in the chapter on 
Khdzist^, although the district of Great ].ur also is by some 
authorities regarded as forming part of TrAk ^Ajand. 

The chief towns of little Lur, as enumerated by Musuwf! in 
the 8th (14th) century, were Buriljird, Khurramibad, and ShapAr- 
khwast. Buriljird a described by Ibn U^wkal in the 4th (loth) 
century as a fine city, measuring over half a league agrees. Its 
fruits were exported to Karaj, much sadron was grown, and 
its importance increased after Hamillah. the Wazir of the Abu 
Dulaf family just mentioned, buHt the Friday Mosque here. 
When Mustawfi wrote, in the 8th (14th) century, there were two 
mosques, the old and the new; but the town, he says, was then 
already falling to min, 'AM of Yazd, who always writes the name 
Vuriljird, frequently refers 10 it in describing the campaigns of 
Ttmilr, by whose orders the castle, called the Kalhh Armiytn 
was restor'cd^ ^ 

^ I. H, tfS, Vak. 1. 596; iJ^ ^ y i 
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The naine of KhurranoSLb&d, ^mce the time of Ti!n^i^ the oio^t 
impOTtant place in Little Lur after BurQjirdr does not occur in 
any of the Arab ge<^tapheTS of the middle-ages j and it has often 
been suggested that KhiinamSbad was identtcal with the town 
of Shapiirkhwlst^ a place frequently mentioned in enflier days. 
1 hat this, however, is not the case, is proved by the mention, 
separately, of both Eowtia by .Mnstawfi^ who further indicates the 
position of Sh^p^rkhwast. Khurramabad, when Mustawfl wrote En 
the 8th (r4!h) century, was a fine town, though already partly in 
ruin. The date paJm produced abundantly here, and he adds 
that this was the only place in the hiU country where it grenv 
excepting ^ymarah: but this statement cannot bo accepted as 
quite exact 

In r^ard to ShapQrkhwdstp which the Arab geographers wrote 
Sib(^rkhw^st, this also had been a town famous for its dates since 
the time of Ibn tJawkaL In the 4th (lOth) century S^bArkhwist 
with Buriljird and NibSvand came under the power of ^asanaw'ayh, 
the kurdish chief who had established bis govemtinent at DInavar 
(see above, p, and at Dkbaz, the castle of Sibtlrkhwast, 

which rivailed ^rni 4 j for strength, Badr^ son of blasanawayh, kept 
his treasures^ which in 414 fell into the hands of the Bupds. 

During the 5th (r ith) century Sabtirkhw^t is frequently mentioned 
in the chronicles relating to the doings of the Saljfiks, and in 499 
(iro6) the Atabeg Mankdbars came into possession of the city, 
tc^eiher with Nihkvand and Llshtar (Alisbtar). W^riting in the 
early part of the 8th (14th) centur)' Mustawfl (In the gives 

the information that in his day there were^, in Little Lur^ three 
populous cities, namely Buri^jirdf Khunamabdd,and Shtpflrkhwlst 
(as he Spells it in Persian). He relates that, "‘ihis last, though 
once a great city, and very populous^ being full of people of various 
nations and the capital of the kingdom, is now reduced to becoine 
a provincial town"; and in regard to its position he states that 
beyond (south) of Burfljird^ ^the road (coming from Nih^vand and 
going to Isfiihan) branches to the right to Sh^pilrkhwast,^ while to 
the lefi (eastward) the main road went on to Karaj of Abu l>ulaL 
lliese details are in accordance with the accounts given by Ihn 
Haw^al and Mukaddasl; for the former states that from Nihavand 
it was iG leagues (south) to Lashtar^ and thence 12 on to Sabf)r- 
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khw^tt from which it wiis counted 30 league tq (Gieai) Lur—- 
that is to say the plains lying north of DizfuJ *hkh will be 
noticed later in Chapter XYL Mul^ddast adds that from Sibih- 
khwitst to Karaj of Abu Dulaf was four marches, it being the 
same from SlibQrkhwast to Lur^ 

To the west of Little Lur, and on the frontier of Arabian 
*Irlk^ lay the two districts of Misabadhan and Mihraj4n^udhEtJ|f 
of which the chief towns were, respectively, Sirawan and ^ymarah. 
The ruins of both towns still exists and M^badhM is in use as 
the name of the region to the south of the Ml^yidasht plalru 
Slrawin (or As-Sfrawln) was, according to Ibn a small 

towT^ its houses butU of mortared stone, not unlike Mosul It 
produced the fruits of both hot and cold regions, especially nuts 
and melons, the latter of the celebrated kind known as DastabQyah; 
moreover the date palm^ as already said^ Nourished her& Kaavin! 
refers to mines of salt, sulphur, vitriol, and borax as being found 
in the Masabadhin district. Situated some fifty mUes to the 
eastward^ ^yznarah was not unlike Slrawin^ and it remained 
a populous town to a later date than the latter^ Its position being 
better chosen. The Mihraj^Vudha^ district Ijing round it was 
oelebmted in the 4th (loth) century for great fertility; and 
Mukaddast refers to its numerous population. 'Dates and 
olives, nuts and snow are ail found here abundantly,^ Yalfflt 
wntcsj and on the road between ^ymaiah and the neighbouring 
hamlet of Tarb^n was a wonderful bridge^ " twice as great as the 
bridge between ljulwin and Kh^tkin/ When Mustawfl wrote 
tn the Sth {14th) century Saymaiah^ though already failing to ruin^ 
was stiJl a fine town, and the surrounding country was celebrated 
for its date-groves*. 

At the south-eastern comer of the Jibal province^ and not far 
distant from the borders of the Great Desert, stands Isfahan (the 

1 L Et. 159, ^fak. 40J. Vak. ti. 571; lii. 4,81, ItHi-al^Atfeir, 

\Kr 174 : K. 174. Mst. IS I, 19s.; il» f. 63i,ajuJ Hfi.r 159^^ 

giving ihi pfl-ffteraph cm Lw«r Lar, at tb« end of KClin^n xi of diaplcr iv, 
bamedialcly prmUmf the &ectioa tmtiog of LEic Mongoh- The namo is 
variously tpell Sibarkhwist. Smburkhasl. ^ ShlpilrkhwSst. The euct 
site of the ruLEu has ikot been identified. 

^ L H. 164. Msik. 394_ Vkb. 369. Kae. iL 1J3. V*k. iii. 4J3 
515. Mil. i5f. 
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name being spelt Isbah^n by the Arabs and by the Persians Ispahan )| 
which from the earliest tiines must have been a place of impor¬ 
tance, on aiicoiint of tbe fertility of its lands which are watered by 
the abundant stream of the Zapndah Ril<i At the present day 
Isfahan and its suburbs occupy both banks of the river, but in the 
middle-ages the inhabited quarters lay only on the northern or 
left bank of the Ziyindah Rftd. Here there were two cities side 
by side; namely^ to the east jayp otherwise called Shahmt^nah \ 
girt by a wall with a Hundred lowers j and two to the west¬ 
ward of this AhYahfidlyah, * the Jew Town/double the size of Jay, 
taking its ruiiiie, so tradition asserted, from the Jews who had been 
settled here in the time of Kebuchadnezzar, 

I bn Rustah, at the dose of the 3rd (9th) century, describes 
the city of Jay as measuring half a league across:, and covering an 
area of zooo Jaribs (about 600 acres). There were four gates, 
Bab Khawr or ‘ of the Creek,^ otherwise Eab Zarin for this 
was the earlier spelling of the name of the river i then B&b Asflj, 
Bdb Jlrah, and the Yah 41 d!yah Gate. Ibn Rustah enumerates the 
number of towers on the wall between each gate, and he also gives 
the space in ells. In Jay was an ancient building like a fortress 
called S&rillf, the name likewise of the Hamadin citadel, as above 
stated, which Ibn Kustah says dated from before the Flood* 
]bn Hawkal and Mukaddasl in the next century describe both 
Jay and Yahddlyah, In each dty was a Great Mosque for the 
Friday prayers i and VahQdlyah alone equalled Hamadin in size, 
being indeed the largest city in the Jibal provfncCf Ray only 
possibly excepted. Isfahan was atready a great commercial 
centre, and its silks, especially the ^Atdbl (tabby stuFs), and its 
cottons, were largely exported* Saffron and all kinds of fruit 
grew well in its districts, which were the broadest and richest of 
the whole JibH. AbVahi 3 d£yah, according to Mukaddasi^ had 
been originally settled by the Jews in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
because its climate resembled that of Jerusalem. The town, 
which he reports had twelve gates was built mostly of 

unbumt brick, and it had both open and covered markets. The 

^ Or ^tubrulliuh, m PctliAn, " the Township, * ukI S a 

EOmmofi rukmc for ihc capiizl diy. 
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Great Mosque was in one of the markets^ built with round 
columns, having a niinaret on the Kibbh (Mecca) side, 70 ells in 
height. The neighbouring Township of Jay^ a couple of miles to 
the eastward, was according to Mu)faddasl called AhMadlnah^ 
*the City," ihe Arabic equivalent of Shahristlnalij and imme¬ 
diately below its ancient fortress, in the 4th (loth) century, the 
river was crossed by a bridge of boats. 

In 444 (1052) IsfahiLn was. visited by fhe Persian traveller 
N^ir-i-Khusra«, who d^Hbes it as the largest dty in all 
Persian-sptsiking lands that he had seen. There were two 
hundred bankers, and fifty caravanserais; and the town was 
surrounded by a wall said to be three and a half leagues in 
circuit, with battlements and a gangway running along the 
summit. The Great Mosque was a magnificent building, and the 
money-changers* market a sight to be seer^ and each of the other 
numerous marbots was shut off^ by its own gate. When 
wrote, in the beginning of the yth (1 jth) century^ both Vahildiyaii 
and jay bad fallen to ruin j and of the two the latter was then the 
more populous. He further speaks of the Great Mosque in Jay 
built by the Caliph Mansilr Rashid, who> as the chronicles relate, 
having been deposed by his uncle Muhammad Mubtafi in 530 
(1136)^ was afierwards killed in battle and brought to be buried 
Outside the gate of Isfahan. Yahftdiyah, however, after the Mongol 
invasion, recovered a part of its former glory^ and was a populous 
thriving city when Abu-l-Fidl wrote in 731 (1331)1 having he 
says, the suburb of Shahristan a mile distant to the eastward^ 
which occupied part of the older site of Jay. 

His contemporary, Mustawfi, gives us a long account of 
Isfahan and its districts, memioning the names of many plac^ 
that still exist; and hb description proves that YabCldlyah of 
medieval times is the city of Isfahan as described by Chardin 
at the close of the lyth century, when It had become the capital of 
Persia under Shah ^Abbis^ the past glories of which are to be seen 
at the present day- According to MustawH the dty walU, 21,000 
paces in circuit, dated from the 4th (10th) century, having been 
built by ^Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid. The area of Isfahan had 
formerly been occupied by four villages, whc« names survived 
in the town quarter^ namely, Karrin (the Karnan Gate is given by 
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Cfmrdin as opening on the east sideX Kfishk, J^lbaiBh (this was 
the eastern quarter when Chardin wrotep and the JCtbamh Gate 
was to the north-east), and Dardasht (the gate of this name lajr 
to the northp and the Dardasht quarter was to the north-west), 
Mustawfi writes that the most populous quarter under the SaljOsts 
had been that known as Julbimh (the Gulbar quarter of Chardb, 
round the present Maydan-L-Kuhnah or 'Old Square')p w'here 
stood the College and Tornb of SuUin Muhammad the 
and here might be seen a block of stone weighing topooo matti 
(equivalent, perhaps, to a little less than 32 tons weighi), this beir^ 
a great idol, carried off by the Sultan from India, and set up 
before the collie gate** 

^^Tien llmilr conquered Isfahan at the close of the &th (i4^h) 
century, the name of the citadel which he occupied is given as 
Kal'ah ^Jabarik (the latter word meaning a ^hillock' in the 
Persian dialect), and the mins of this castle, which still eiist, 
are described by Chardin aa standing outside the Dardasht Gate^ 
Further we are informed that Malik Shdh the Saljdk erected 
another strong castle^ihe Shdh-Diz, * the Royal Fort *—on the 
summit of a mountain close to Isfahan in the year 500 (1107X 
and Kazvini adds a long anecdote relating the circumstances that 
brought about its foundatiorL At the beginning of the loth (rbih) 
ceniuryp Persia came under the rule of Shih Ismail the i^avidt 
and at the dose of the century Shih ^Abbis the Great transferred 
his capital from Ardabll to Isfahir^ whither he also removed the 
whole Armenian population of Julfah on the river Aias, settling 
them in a new quarter of the dty which he founded on the 
southern or right bank of the Z^yindah R<ld. Shah 'Abbis also 
added other new quarters and suburbs to Isfabin, but north 
of the river, all of which are minutely described by Chardin, who 
lived at Isfahan for many years during the latter half of the 17th 
Century a-D. * 

* Hwtnry, bouncter, do« n<rt twemd that ibis SuJliii M «l:ijLn]tniid—he 
reigDcd fmm 49S ta 511 (j 104—1117) *ni 3 was a saa of Milik Sldih—tniule any 
Cdnqkicsls in Indian pc^hly MoslAwtt b^ mifttalcen him for ^lahmiid of 
Ghwznah. 

* I. k- 161, t, H. 161, Mqk. 3*6, 38^; 389, N. K. 93. 

Yik, 1.193; H' '*f! iii' 14S; iv. 431. 101*3. A. F. *n, Mil. i*i. A, Y, 
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The eight districts nound Isi^hin^ which MustawfT carefully 
enumeTates with their villa^es^ still exist, and the same names 
appear in Va^iib! and other early authorities of the and 4Eh 
(9th and toth) centuiies. Four of th^ districts lie to the north 
of the river^ while the other four are on its right bank to the 
southward. Beginning with the north bank, the home district, 
that immediately round the city, was called Jay, the name of the 
older town to the eastward. The Marbtn district was to the west 
of Tsfahin^ and here stood an ancient fire-temple built by the 
mythical king Tahmurath, surnamed Di¥ Band^ ^ihe demon binder/ 
To the north-west, at some dist^ce from the dty gates, Idy the 
Burkhwar district, of which Jaz (modern Gaz) was the larg^t 
village; while to the north^^ast was the district called Kahib, 
the fourth on the not them river bank. South of the Zayindah 
R(Hdr and to the south-east of the old Shahristinah city, was the 
district of Baraan, with the Ri^dasht district beyond it lying 
further down the river, of which last the chief centre was Farifan, 
a Large town irt the 3 th (14th) century, though now only a villagei 
standing near the great Giv-Khanah swamp. The Kararij district 
is south of Eara 4 n; and westward of this^ higher up the right bank 
of the Zayindah ROd, is the great Kh^lanjJn drstrict, the last of 
the four to the south of the river, of which the chief town was 
FtrClr^n. Of this city no trace apparently remain^ but it was a 
considerable town * in two parts" in the 8th (i4ih) centary, situated 
on the Zayindah Rod, and Ibn Ba|Otah» who passed through it, 
says it lay %\x leagues distant from Isfahan. The Khinlanj^ 
district was already ^mous in the 4tb (loth) century for its 
plentiful fruits and the fertility of its lands, its name is often 
written KhUlanjin or Khillanjitn, and it was also knowri as Kh«in- 
ahAbrar, * the Caravanserai of the Benefactors," As the name of 
atowm Khinlanjin is doubtl^ identical with Flnlzan aforesaid, 
and in the Itineraries this is the first stage southward from Isfah^ 
on the western road to Shiraz, In the 5th (inh) century Nisir- 

L ii, Ihc iIi;nki;ri}Hig«l ol lifalilfl filLi vulnnve vJll 

eipcciilly pp sia* ii6, i+j, 111, 117, 139, Car iqJ of 

tJic £f§ /V™ (Amsltnlam, ijiiji. For mcMl«ni 

Isfahin si« /'triidn |^p^ |g:^ 
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i-Khusmw passed thro-ugh KhAnlanjin on his way to IsfahAti^ and 
noticed on the city ^te an inscription bearing the name of 
Tughril Beg the 

"fhe main stream of the Isfah^ river, at the present time 
generally called ihe Zandab ROd, is known as the ZiyLndab 
RM Or the Zann-Rtldh to our various authorities, though this 
last name is now generally given to a tributary river The main 
stream, in its upper reach^ was named the Jily-Said, *the Cold 
River/and this rose in the Zardab-Kflh, *thc Yellow Mountains^ 
—srill so called from their yellow limestone diflTs—30 leagues 
west of Isfahint not far from the head-waters of the J>iijayJ or 
Karfin river of Kb^zist^n; and hem, according to Mustawft^ were 
also the Ashkahr^n mountains, which marked the fronriers of 
Great Lur. Below the town of FTrilzin in Khanlanjin,^ the 
Zandah Rfid receives an aiRuentj almost equal to its main 
stream in volume^ which comes down from ng*ar Gulpaygin 
(Jurbadhak^n); then after passing Isfahin^ and irrigating it^s 
eight districts, the Zandah ROd somewhat to the eastward of 
Rfidasht flows finally into the swamp of G 4 v-Khinah on the 
borders of the Great Desert, According to popular belief, which 
is mentioned already by Ihn Khurdadbih in the jtd (9th) century, 
the riven after sinking into this swamp, rose again to the ground 
surface 90 Leagues away in Kirm^n, thence reaching the seaj 
but Mustawf! not unnaturally discredits the story, because of the 
high mountains lying between IsTahin and Klrm^n, and though 
he states that it was said that bits of reeds thrown into the Gav- 
Kbinah marsh reappeared in KirmSn, be adds “ but this account 
is incredible*/ 

NayiiTj which lay to the north of the G 4 v-Khanah swamp on 
the border of the Great Desert, and the towns to the south-east 

^ 1 . K- to, ^Sr I. R. ifii+ Kud- E97, L H. wi. \'kb. ^7^ Muk. 

^^1^ Viikx i. iir ^94; iii+ 8^9- 14^1 for tin; most pan rc-proi' 

duDed in K. 39 -I. I, R ii. 41- N- 91^ KMnUiij^n u famoua also as 
the plune of refuse of Firdaslp when be from (He wraih of Sultan ^^ahln^ 
of CHainsiH. An iiccount of hu reception uy (Lie governor of KMnlmnjin U 
given ra a copy □! tHe iVJiwaA preserved in (He BdtisH Mii&eum (Or. 1403, 

L 518 tfj, which the lext and tranjlAtiotl ajTgivieii by Schefer in hh edition 
of NBsir-PKHuaiaw (Appendii iv. p, 398IL 

^ 1. R. 1 ji. L K- Mtu 341, iDi, 334 . 
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of ic towarids Ya?d, were all included in the province of Firs 
during the middle-age^ as will be explained in Chapter XVI ib 
bei Artlistln, some miles north-west of was counted as of 

the Jibii province. .As early as the 4th (zoth) century^ Istakhrl 
describes ArdLstIn as a walled city, a mile across, with five gates 
and well fortified. The Friday Mosque stood in the centre of the 
town^ and much silk was manufactured herej chiefly for export 
At Znvvahj to the north-east of Ardistan, some ancient ruins were 
attributed to King AnAshirwifL the Just, and Aluf^addasi adds that 
the soil of Ardistan was white^ ^hke wheat flour, whence its name/ 
for in Persian meaning Ardistan would have ihc 

signification of ‘ the place like flour.* The ruins are referred to 
under the name of Uatvarah by YSJsHc, who states that there were 
many vaulted buildings also the remains of a hre^temple that 
had become the castle of Ardistin, and here according to tradition 
AndshirWi^ had been bom. Mustawfi however, who spells the 
name Zuvirah^ attributes all these remains^ including the firC' 
temple, to King Bahmln, son of Isfandiy^ and records that the 
town, which stood close to the desert, had round it ^o villages, 
giving as a tradition that these had been bulk by Dastan^ brother 
of the hero Rustam. 

On the desert border between Ardistin and Klshlm were the 
Kargas Kdh, ^the Vultum Hills,^ which Mul^addas] describes as 
the highest mountains in the Great Desert of Persia. The neigb^ 
boucing Siy&h KCih, * Black Hills,' were of almost equal height 
and ruggedness:—' black eviMooking mountains^; and both, says 
Istakhri, were famous hiding-places for robbers. In a \‘alEey of 
the Vulture Hills was a fine spring c^led the Ab-i-lJandah, which 
gushed out from a cleft that was completely tmeio^ed by rocks. 
About halfway between the Kargas KUh and the Siyah Kilh on 
the de^rt roa4 stood the caravanserai called Dayr-al-JiHp ‘Gypsum 
Convent,' a strong place, built entirely of burnt brick and shut by 
iron gates. In this hostel, according to Ts^akhd, guides for the 
desert routes were to be found, stationed here by order of the 
Sultan^ Further, great tanks had been constructed here for 
storing water, which Mukaddasi relates wen: never aLowed to 
go out of repair, and there were shops in the caravanserai for 
the sale of provisions. Mustawfi describes the Kargas Kilh as 
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standing solitary^ being joined to no other range, and some ten 
leagues in circuit. In their rocky heights the vultures nested^ 
and the tbejc that could live long without water, was Tound 

here in great numbers. To the west of Atdistin is the town of 
Natanjt, or Natanzah which appears to be meritioned by no Arab 
geographer before the time of Yakilt Mustawf^ states that its 
castle was called VVash^k, after one who was governor of Na^anz, 
though originally this castle had home the name of Kamart 
Close to Hatanz also aas the large village of T^riti almost a 
town says YiJfdt, and here according to K^zvlm the people were 
celebmtcid for their skill in carving bowls out of ivory and ebony i 
these being largely exported*. 

The city of Keshan is mentioned by Istakhr! *as a pleasant 
town, clay built^ like Kum.' The earlier Arab geographers always 
spell the name Kashin (with the dotted k>- The place became 
famous throughout the east for its li[e-work, which took the name 
Kishf (for KishSnl^ this being still the common term for the 
Well-known enamelk-d blue and gitwn tiles so much used in 
mosque decoration. According to Mukaddasf Kash^^i was the 
reverse of famous for its scorpions ; and Yakill, who refers to the 
beautiful green bowls of Kishi-ware which were in his day largely 
exported, speaks of the population as all fanatical Shi‘ahs of the 
Im^mite sect. Mustawfi asserts that had originally been 

built by Zubaydah, the wife of H^rQn-ar-Rashtd; and he prabes 
the palace of Fin, lying near Kitshdn, for its tanks and water¬ 
courses, which were supplied by the river fk»m KuhrOd. The 
K^hin river, which in summer went dry before reaching the 
town limits, in spring often endangered the city with its l!ouds, 
which passing on were lost in the neighbouring dcserL 

The city of Kum (more correctly spelt Kumm accotding to 
Arab orthography), to the north of K^sh^, is now famous among 
the Shi'ahs for its shrine, sid to mark the tomb of l-itimah, sister 
of the sixth I mini 'All-ar-Kidi, a contemporary of Hirin^ur-Rashtd, 
whom they assert to have died here of poison on her way tp join 
her brother in Khurisin. Already in the 4th (loth) century 
Ibn f;lawkal describes Kum as peopled by Shl^ahs; it was then a 
aoip 3 3 ®^ 3^1, i_ f{_ Muk. 39^ 4gpo, 4^1. Yak+ L 

1981 iie^ii: iv. Mfi. 150^ 151, jgfi, N. 299. 
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walled town, with feJtile gardens round iij celebrated for pistachio 
nuts and filberts. I'hc ancient name of Kum according to ¥a|^At 
bad been Kumandimt curtailed by the Arabs to Kumm. The 
tcmains of a Persian Fortress were,, he says^ still to be seen among 
the ruins of the town, and an ancient stone bridge crossed the 
river which separated the older site from the Moslem town. 
Mustawli states that the walls of Kuni measured tOpOoo paces in 
circuit, and, like Avah, the place was ceLehratcd for its nurneroos 
kc'hoiises excavated in the ground ^ also for its c)^ress trees, and 
for vines which produced the Famous red grapes. When Mustawfi 
wrote in the Eth ■(t4th) Century most part of Kum lay in niinSf 
and it is to be remarked that neither he nor any earlier authorities 
make any mention of the tomb oF Fatimah, although the city is 
always noted as being a centre of the Sh!^ sect'. 

The river of Kum rose in the Gnlpaygdn district near the 
mountains of Kh^sar, as Mustawfl writes the namci and these 
ranges are the watershed between the Kum liver and the left- 
bank tributary' of the Isfahan river already meiitionecL JurMdh- 
ak^n is the Arab name for Gulpayg^p of which the older form 
was Gurbayigin, and Mustawfl explains the name to mean ^the 
place of roses/ writing it and goes on to praise its 

fertility and the excellent water, 50 village being of its depend¬ 
encies. Mul^addasi refers to Jurbidha^ln as lying about half-way 
between Karaj of Abu Dulaf and Isfah^ and the village of Khan¬ 
s' which ga%'e its name to the district, V^ilt add% was of its 
neighbourhood. The town of Dalijin lies further down the Kum 
river; and according to the name was pronounced Dulayjin 
or Dutaygan, Formerly ic had been a flouiishLng place, but when 
Mustawfl wrote it had fallen 10 ruin. After passing the city of 
Kum, the Kum river joined the waters of the great stream 
coming down from Hamadin, called the rtver Givmihi, or 
Gavmisi, which itself a short distance above Kum had received 
on its right bank the Avah river, and on its left bank the river 
passing SSvah. All these streams branched to form many water 
channels, and interminglLng by cross canals finally became lost in 
the Gri^ir Desert to the north-east of Kum, 

1 to* wi, l. H. *d4. MDt. 35«. Y»t* i,* ,J, ,;j. Ma, , 

J. N. 30J. 
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'fhe town of Avah {called Avah of Savah to distingqish it from 
Avah near Hamadan^ see p, 196) lay a short distance to the west 
of Kum. The Asuh. river took its rise in Tafrish, which Mustawf! 
describes as a district * that on all sides was only approached by 
passes,* and the country here was very fertile, with many villages. 
The town of Avah is mentioned by Muk^ddast, who names it Ava 
or Avah of Ray; and who speaks of it as a village or a 

small town, writes the'name Abah, adding that its population were 
ardent Shl^ahs, In the Sth (t4th) century Mustawfi describes 
Avah as enclo^ by a wall a thousand paces in circuit, and there 
were pits for storing icci which were tamous, for ice was much 
in demand during the summer heats ^ but the bread here was 
very bad. Between Avah and Kum, he describes an isolated 
hill, called Khh Namak Lawn (Salt Mountain), where the earth 
was everywhere mixed with salt To reach the summit was 
impossible on account of the friable nature of the ground; 
no snow either would remain on its sides, and the salt was too 
bitter to be used by man. This hiil was three leagues in circuity 
and so high as to be visible at a distance of 10 leagues ^ 

The city of Sivah, lying midway between Hamad^ and Ray 
on the great caravan road which traversed Persta (the KhLiman 
road), was a place of importance as early as the 4th (loth) century, 
when Ibn klawkai describes it as noted for its camels and cameh 
drivers, boih much in demand throughout the land by pilgrims 
and travellers, Mukaddas! adds that the town was fortified, that 
there were fine baths here* and that the Friday Mosque stood near 
the high toad, and at some distance fropi the market The people 
of Savah were Sunnis, and writes that in his day they were 

perpetually at feud wuth their neighbours of Av^ah^ who were 
Shl^ahs. Savah sulTered severely at the hands of the Mongols in 
617 (1330), who plundered the town^ slaying most of its inhabit¬ 
ants; and among other buildings burning the great library, which 
VakOt had seen, and describes as having had no eq.u^ throughout 
all Persian TrJJp. This library is also referred to by KazvinI, who 
says it was housed in the Great Mosque, and contained, besides 
bcjoks on all subjects, a set of astrolabes and globes for the study 

* 1 st, 195, 198. Mult. 15^51+ 5 ^ 7 , 401. Vak, i. 57; ii. 46, 5^4. 
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of astronomy. In the town was a bospita4 as well as tmnf 
colleges and caiavanseTais ^ and at the gate of the mosque was a 
mighty recalling the arch of the Chosroes at Mad^n. 

In Moslem legend S^vah was famous for the great lake which 
had been here before the days of Isl^ and which had isuddenly 
dried up on the night of the birth of the prophet Muhammad ; 
* the water sinking down into the earth in joy at the good news," 
as Mustawfi writes. He adds that in his day the walls of Slvah 
had been recently rebuilt of burnt brick, being then 6200 ells in 
circuiL Four leagues to the west of Savah was the shrine of the 
prophet Samuel, and when Mustawf! wrote the population of the 
town had nearly all become Sht^ahs- He mentions the names of 
many of the surrounding villages, and adds th^ com, cotton, and 
pomegranates were grown abundantly throughout the district- 

The Savah river was called the MttEdakan, from a town of this 
name which stood on its banks. This stream rose at Simin, 
a large village on the border of the Khanrak^ district of Hamadin 
(sec p, lying in a rich country producing com and grapes. 
From S^man the river came to Musdakan (also spelt 
a town which MustawfE destrihes as 3000 pact::s in cLrtruit, with 
a cold climate, being in the hill country. speaks of a 

celebrated RubiJ.—guard-house or monastery—^at Muzdakli^ 
where many SiUls had their abode; and the town was a stage 
on the great catavan road crossing Persia. After passing through 
S^vah, Mustawf! tells us, the Muzdak^n rivet divided, part of its 
waters sinking undcTgit>und into a great pit, while a moiety joined 
the Gavinihl. 

The long river called the Givmlhi (or GivmlsS as some mssl 
write the name), which Musiaivfl carefully describes for us, is now 
known as the Kiri Sd—Black Water—^along a part ofjts course. 
It had its head^waters, as already said, in the Hamadin plain, 
where divers stfeams came down from Asadib^d, the Alvand 
mountain^ and the Farivir district Flowing first northward and 
then bending sharply to the east, it received from the south a 
great affluent^ the river rising near Karaj of Abu Dulaf. Beyond 
Sivah and Avah* where it received the two other affluents we have 
previously described^ a great dam was built ,across the river to 
retain its waters for irrigation purposes during the summer 
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droughts- The GkvniShA crentually mingled its stream with the 
liver of Kum coming from Gulpaygin, and adds that 

their surplus afler passing a place called Haftld Fuian+ 

^Eighty Bridges,' finally escaped and were lost in the Great 
Desert. The G^vm^ha river was to its districtp says MustawH, 
what the Zandah KQd was to Islahinp being the chi^ fountain 
of its riches and prosperity. It is to be remarked that none of 
the earlier Arab geographers make mendon of this river \ 

^ 1 . H. ifrfi. Mnt. ya^jiLl 4 i 1^,530. Ku-ii- 1 $^ 148, 

149* tlfr The ddjn cu iIk G^niiiM waj built by Shams-Bd-Dfii, primt 
miqlitet (S4]|i1i^Dl-fili} of Solcin Ahsud, son qf the thiid tb Kbin of 

Pcma- 




CHAPTER XV. 

JIBAL 

Rbt- VanlTn^il duel Tlhi^A. Kirirtn uiel the C^le cf Alainiil:l^ Zuijica. 
SulronlT^- ^hlz or Saiurtk KhQ^j. The duinctJ ef T^kin ud 
TiniETVr The wUe of ShosilriEi. The tnde And pr^ycla of Lbe 
piDfinee^ The tsiffh roadi of Jiheli Adharhij^jin oed ihc frontief pTf^- 
einecd of ihe nortk'Wesl. 

At the north-eastern comer of the JihM province stood Ray, 
more correctly spelt Rayy, which ihe Arab geographer^ always 
write with the article Ar-Rayy, the name repnesentii^ the Greek 
Rhages^ in the 4th (zoth) century Ray appears to have been the 
chief of die four capita] cities of the JibU province j ^eicept for 
Baghdad^ indeed^ it is the finest city of the whole east,^ Tbn 
Hawl^al writibs^ * though Naysibiir in Khurisan is more spacious,^ 
and Ray covered at that time an area of a league and a half 
square Officially, during the Abbasid Caliphate, Ray was known 
as Muhammadtyah, in honour of Muhammad^ afterwards the 
Caliph Mahdl* who had lived here during the reign of his father 
Mansilr, and had rebuilt much of the city. His son HJlrtlLn-ar~ 
Rashid was bom heref and under its ofiiicki title of Mu ham - 
madiyah it became the chief mint city of the province^ this name 
occurring on many of the Abbasid coins. 

In Ray the houses were mostly built of clay^ but burnt bricks 
were also largely used. The town was strongly fortifiedp and Jbn 
Hawkal mentions five gates ; the gate of the Arch opening 
<S.W,) on the BaghdW road. Bib Balisin (N.W.) towards 
Kazvtn^ Bab Kfihak (N,EL) towards Tabaristin, Bdb Htshim (E.) 
on the Khuiisin road* and Bab Sin (S.) towards Kune The 
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markets of the ctty lay and outside, these giates, and the most 
frequented were in the suburbs of Sarbdr™ and Ar-Rtldhah, 
where shops, and warehouses filled with rnefohandiset extended 
along both sides of the main thoroughfare for a great distance. 
Two rivers, according to Ibn l;^awkali brought water to Rayt one 
called SClrljani running past the Rudhah suburb; and the Other, 
the river Al-Jilantt Rowing through Sdrbinin- Y^ilt also mentions 
the Nahr (River of Mf^sl), coming down from the mountatns 
of Daylani+ which may therefore be identical with the JlUnl or 
Gfl^ river, afotesaicL Mu^addasl refers to two great building 
in Ray^ one the Dfij-aJ-BatdScb, ‘ the water-melon house/ a name 
commonly given to the city fruit-marlcet, the other the Oar-al- 
Kuttub, or library, lying below RAdhah in a khan (camvansemi}f 
where, however, there were not many books, according to his 
account 

In the 4th (loth) century both Ibn (Jawkal and Mu^addast 
speak of Ray as already much gone to ruin, the chief traffic then 
being in the suburbs of the older town. High above tbe Great 
Mosque, which states was built by the Caliph Mahdl and 

finished in 15S (77^)^ was the castle, which stood on the summit 
of a steep hilh of which Ibn Rustah writ^ that * from Its top you 
overlook ah the roofs of Ray/ The account of Ray given in 
IS not very dear, but he quotes, in one part of his work, an 
old topogiaphical description of the town^ which Ls to the following 
effecL The Inner City, where the mosque and the Government 
House stood, was the quarter surrounded by a ditch, and this was 
generally known as A1 Madinah, 'the City' proper. The Outer 
City was that part more especially known as Al-Muhammadtyah, 
which at first bad been a fortified suburb. It crowned the summit 
of the hill overlooking the lower (or inner) town, and according 
to the information quoted by its castle was knowm as 

A^Zubaydlyah (some M 5 S. give the name as A^Zaybandt), which 
had been ihf palace of Prince Mahdl when He was quartered in 
Ray^ 4fterw^s this became the prison, and it was rebuilt in 
jyS (891). Further, there was another castle in Ray called the 
Kal^ah^-FarrukhSn^ also known as Al-Jawsak* *the Ktosque^" and 
during the 4th (loth) oentury Fakhr ad-Uawlah the Buyid, who 
disliked the old palace on the hill tops built himself a great 
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houK in the midst of gardens, which was ahierwaids known as 
Fakhribdd'. 

The most oelebtated in early days of the many fertile districts 
round Ray were the following: — Rildhah (or Ar-ROdhah)i with a 
lai^e village of the same name beyond the city suburb ; Varamtoj 
which afterwards took the place of Ray as the chief city of this part 
of the Jibil province; Pash^vlyabp still existing under the form 
Fashiviyah ; Lastly p Kdstn and Dtxah, with the districts of AJ- 
Xa-^rin, *the Two Palaces" — ^the outer and the inner — DLzah 
being the name of two lajge villages or towns lying one day"s 
journey from Ray^ to wit, DSxah of Kasrinp and LKzah of VarimJn, 
All these hamlets according to Ibn IJawlfal, with some others that 
he names, were like small towns^ t^ch with a population of over 
to^ooo men. In the year 617 (r^io) Ray was takenp plundered, 
and burnt by the Mongol hordeSk and from this great calamity It 
never recovered. YilfHc, who passed through the place at this 
time, states that the city walls alone remained intact, most of the 
houses being reduced to ruin. Many of these had originally been 
built of burnt brictj faced with blue enamelled tiles* which Yi^^t 
describes as ^varnished smooth like the surface of a bowL' The 
ShMite suburb, the smallest of the dty quart^ alone had 
escaped the Mongols, the quarters of the Tianbalites and of the 
ShPahs having been completely ruined*. 

From its state of utter ruin GhIaAn Xhto the Mongol, by 
imperial decree, according to Mustaw:^, attempted to restore Ray^ 
ordering the city to be rebuLlt and repeopled Th^ attempt, how¬ 
ever, failedp for the population had already shifted to the neighbour¬ 
ing towns of Varimlu and Tihrln* more especially the former, 
which, having a better climate than the older Ray* had become 
at the beginjiing of the Sth (14th) century the most doutishing 
city of the district. The ruins of Varimln lie at some dbtaitee 
to the south of Ray, while to the north of the city* Mtistawfi says, 
was the hUl of T^barik—presumably not that on which the castle 

^ Ykb^ 575. I. ft- i6S- t. H. 165, 169^, 37a, Mnk. 391^ Vak. ii. 

hi. Ssj; iv. 431* Whether w nai the fortrm ai Ray bsUt by 
Mmhdl wu cilbd ZutHyfhyah (if thu iibdnd be the triie nading) iiAcr the 
future wife of hU soq Hlriln-ar^RasMd h wt dear. 

^ I. H- 189. Vftk. ii- 57T, S33, 893. 894. 
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already mendoned as buDt by the Caliph Mahdf had stood— 
where a silver mlfie was worked at natich profit to the state. 
This castle of Tabarik, according to the chronicle of ^^tr^ad- Din, 
was fotiiided by Manfichahr the Ziyarid at the beginning of the 5 th 
(i ith) century. states that it was destroyed in 5SS (1193) 

by T^ighril II, the last Salji^k Sul^ of "iTafc and a long account 
is giTFeii of the dege of this fa4itoiis stron^oldH The T^barik 
biHt he adds, lay on the right of the Khuiisan mad to a traveUer 
leaving Ray^^ while the Hill of Ray (presunnably the site of the 
castle built by Mahdi) lay to the left of one leaving the city gate. 
Mustawf! describes the shrine of the Imlm ZMah "Abd-al-^AzIm 
as situated dose tn R^yi and this Mashhad, or place of martyrdom, 
IS still the most venerated sanctuary of modem Tihrfin; the saint 
being a certain Ifusayn, sen of ‘^AH^ar-Rid^ the eighth Im&m. 

One of the famous districts near Ray was called Shahriyar, and 
Mustawf! incidentally mentions a castle (^l^J of this name as 
lying to the north of the city. In later times this castle must have 
become important, for Shahriy^ or Ray-Shahriyar is the name 
which ‘All of Yazd, when describing the campaigns of Tim fir, gives 
to Ray. Vai^ln, as already said, was then the chief centre of 
population, hut this town in the begirmbig of the 9lh (i5th) 
century was itself already falling to ruin. At a later time its place 
was taken by Tehran, which in the ylh (13th) century is merely 
mentioried as one of the largest villages of Ray. The early Tihtin 
(also spelt TLhrln with the soft /) had many haJf-nnderground 
houses, ‘like Jerboa boles ^ according to Kaavink and the people 
of its twelve wards were always fightingp each ward agamst 
the other. Mustawfl in the next century describe Tihr^ as a 
medium-siied town; but it was not till long after, namely at the 
dose of the 12th (tSth) century, that the city was made the capital 
of Persia by Al^ Mub^rnad Sh 4 h, rounder of the l^jar dynasty ^ 

The rivere that water the plain in which Ray, Varimtn, and 
Tihrin stand, flow thence to the neighbouring border of the Great 

^ Kax. h. aiS. ajo. Mtt. 145, 144^ Yik ui 507, A. Y.L 583+ 

;»6, 597. ^aKIr^nd-DIn (Ch&lH, Qiullca, i. p. of Uw 

Fcniui lul) BlEXn i\a.t hiltock/ being the diminutive of 

Tatfor which ngnihci ' A hill OT mjoan txin ' in the Tabomtiti dilUecE. Tabarik 
of IftJkhin hu been noticed on p. 105. 
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Desert an<i there are lost- One of the chief streadfis wjis the Nahr 
Milsi already mentidT:ked, along whose bank lay many villages; 
Turther, Mustawfl speaks of the river Kamj, which was crossed by 
a bridge of a smgLe aich known as the FuhL'KMtGn^ ' the Lad/s 
Bridge/ Md so called^ it was said, in memory ol the lady 
Zubaydah, wife of Hartln-ar-Rashid. The mins qf this bridge still 
exist not faj^ fTom TihrAm Ka^vlnt also mentions the Nahr Surin, 
whose waters were carefully avoided by the Sht'ah population of 
Ray^ because the body of the murdered Yabyi» grandson of *Alt 
2^yn-al-'Abidin the fourth Imim, bad been wash<^ in it, and thus 
polluted the stream for evermore. The chief river of Ray, how- 
everp according to Mustawfi, was the J^yij R^d, whtcbp rising in 
the Jiyij range under nam^vanth divided into forty channels on 
reaching the plain of Ray. 

On the western border of this plain lies the district of Sldl] 
BuUgh—meaning ‘Cold Springs^ in the Turkish dialect — which 
is described by Mus^wfl as having been an important place under 
the Saljuk^ In the time of the Mongols it paid revenues to the 
amount of iz^ooo dlnlrs, and the chief among its numerous 
villages was SunkuT^bad (which srill exists), an importauL stage on 
the iliflerary given by Mustawfi. Siuj Bul^gh district was watemd 
by the Garni ROd, which, rising in the mountains to the east 
of Kazvfn, irrigated the districts of Ray and Shahriyir^ where it 
^ joined by many streams from the mountain range to the 
north before such of its waters as were not used up in irrigation 
channels were absorbed by the Greal l>esert^ 

Kazvin (otherwise Kazwin} lies about a hundred miles north¬ 
west of TihrSn, immediately below the great mountain chain, and 
from the earliest times was an important place, guarding the passes 
that led across the Tabarist^ province to the shores of the Caspian. 
The mountain region to the north-west had in early times foiTned 
part of the district of Daytam (already described in Chapter Xll) 
which for a dme was semi indupendentp not having been brought 
under the government of the Abbasids, During this period KaivTn 
was the chief fortress against these fierce infidels, and was strongly 
garrisoned by Moslem troops. Already in the times of the 

^ Km- t. rSi. 1+4, 14a, 316: ^ ^ MusHim irs. Add 
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Omayyad Caliphs^ Mu|>aoimad, son of HajjJlj —life iatter hemg 
the cield^rattid goviimor qf Arabian 'Iritis—had been sent by his 
father ai the head of an army against the infidels of the Daylam 
moLincair%s, This Myb^^tnad had halted at Kajsvtn^ and built 
here the first Friday Mosque, which Vd^iQt describes as standing 
near the gate of the palace of the BanI Junayd. It was called 
the Masjid-ath'l''hawrp ‘the Bull Mosquet' and was the chief 
mosque of the city till the days of Hardn-ar-Rashtd. Ibn Ijaw1$a1 
m the 4th (lothj century describes KairvEn as consisting of a 
double city, tine without, the other within^ and there were two 
Friday Mosques, in the centra] town^ which was like a fortress^ Its 
lands were very rertile, and the houses of the city covered an area 
of a square mile- The people were brave and warlike, and it was 
from this city that the jlbbastd Caliphs were wont to de'ipatch 
punitive expeditions into 'falik^in and Daylam, 

1 ‘hc two chief rivers of according to Ya%ubi, were 

the Wadhal-Kablr (ihe Great Stream), and the Wad! Sayram^ 
There were the reniains of many fire-temptes in this ueighbour- 
hoodt and Mukaddasl praises the grapes grown in the gardens 
round the place. Of the double town the two quarters were called 
the Madinah M^sa and the Madlirah Mubarak, othem'ise the 
Mubarukijah. The Caliph Kadi (elder brother of H^run-ar- 
Ka^hid), whose name was MAsIt, had built here the town quarter 
named after him, Madinah MlIs^ This was during the Caliphate 
of his father Mahdi; and afterwards H^rilii-ar-Rashtd (who suc¬ 
ceeded H^di) on his way to Khurasin had halted in Kazvln^ where 
he laid the foundations of the new mosque and built the city 
walls. Mubarak the Turk, a freedman either of the Caliph 
Mamun or of Mu^sim^ was the builder of the Mubdtukiyah 
fortress at Mubdmkabdd, othervrise called the city of Mubarak- 
T^hroughout the middle-ages Ksutvin continued to be a 
flourishing towt^, but at the beginning of the yth (i Jth) century 
it was laid in ruins by the Mongols. A hundred years Liter^ 
MusLawfr, who was himself a native of Kaaviio, gives a long 
account of the place, derived in [jart from local traditions He 
states that on the site of later Kazvln there had stood an andent 
Tersian city, built by King Shaptlr and called Shad Shipilr—* the 
Joy of Sapor/ Near its ruins the t wo Moslem dtics of Madinah 
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Milsi and MubarakAb&d (MubSraJt, he says, was a freedman of 
the Caliph HddI) were subsequently bcUt, and Hvftn-ar-Rash 1 d 
surrounded all three towns by a grear fortified waU, This wall 
was only completed in 254 {868) by the Turk commander* 
ibn Bughd in the reign of the Caliph Muiaaz; and it was 
afterwards rebuilt in burnt brick by ^adr-ad-Otn, the Wadr of the 
Saljhk Sultdn Arslin II, in 571 {1176). Mustawit further states 
that 300 villages were of the dependencies of Kazvin, and of these 
the most important were Firisjtn and Sagsdbid, teth mentioned 
in his Itinerary. He also names a Dumber of streams which 
irrigated the ^vln territory, namely the Khariid, with the Buh 
RCtd and Kardan Rtld both flowing from and the 

Turkctn Rftd coming from the Kharrakan district (see pt 196}. 
According to ^zvlnl the streams that watered the gardens of the 
city were the Daraj river on the east, and the Atrak river on the 
west; and the same author also names a number of towns and 
villages that were situated in the plain, and in the hill country 
overlooking Razrin'. 

Dastuvk (or I^stabft) under the Omayyads holds the position 
of A mint city, and is the name of a great district, of which 
Yazd&bid aas the chief village. In Omayyad times £>astuv^ had 
belonged in part to Ray, in part to Hamad^ and we are told 
that the direct post-road from Ray to the Adharbayj^ province 
lay through 14 avoiding Kaavtn. The name is no longer found 
on the map, but Daataba must have been to the south of Kazvtn, 
of which cit;r in later days, under the Abbasjd Caliphs, it came 
to be CDunti^ as a dependency. 

To the north-west of Ratvfn, on the summits of the mountains 
dividing this district from that of Rfldblj, which lay along the 

■ I. H. 1.9, 163, ,7t. Vklx *71. I, K. 57. Mah. jjjr, Vak. iv. 88. 
*9< 4 it> 4 Si- R"' "■ rse. 193. 194, 196, 144, *74, *75, *90. Mst. 145, 
J46, 196, *17. As hia name implia, {liU HuslawR) wai a native 

of l^aavln, and MtBlawfl » hi* hUlDiy |thr Gu$i^aA] has left a lonv 
lacoanc of fais fainh-placc, which M- Barbicr d« Ucfiunl has translated in the 
for iSjj, H. p. *37. KaavJot (ii. ,9,) a rongh 

gioand plan of the lown, which, is Gguntd in oonctniric arclesof wall*. The 
inner circle wt* ibe Shahrislan, and this was imnMnadod by lj|« great cira 
<AI-MndtMh-a1-*U4mB), which in mffl, to enclosed by gardens depicted ns 
cMiiCied by tttbie hdda ; the latter traveled by the two livera. 
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rive? ShMi RM in stood the £^oiis castles of the 

Assassins (IsmfllliansX fifty in total number Mustavf! says, of 
which AlaoiAt was the capital and Maymihi Diz the strongest 
fortress. The name AlamOt is said to mean " the eagle's nest" or 
^the eagle's find * in the T^barist^n dUlect* and the first to build 
a castle here was a Daylainite king whose hunting eagle had by 
chance once perched on the crag. Karvlni^ who doubtless knew 
the place well, describes the castle as surrounded by deep and 
wide ravines, cutting it off Irom all communicaiion with the 
neighbouring mountain spurs, and rendering it impregnable^ for 
it was beyond bow-shot or even the bolts from a mangonel 
Alamfit lay six leagues distant froin Kazvfrv and its later 
fortress was built by the *Alid! missioner Hasan, sumamed 
Ad-Dil-ilfid-HaJ^)^, in 246 (860). In 4SJ (1090)—or 446 (1054) 
according to I^axvini—ft came into the possession of 
Sababf sumamed the Old Man of the Mountain, and for 171 yea^ 
was the chief stionghold of his followers. Alamilt was taken and 
dismantled in 654 (1256) by order of Hiilag^ Khin the Mongol, 
and, after its fall, the remaining castles of the Assassins were 
quickly captured and razed to the ground. Its supposed site has 
been visited by various tiavellers^ and the remains of many other 
fortTKses, said to be those of the Ismillians, still exist in the 
mountains to the north of l^vtn^ 

Abhai and Zanjin, two cities often named together, lay on the 
high road west of Kazvfn, and were famous from early dmes- 
Ibn *he 4th (loth) century mentions Abhar as peopled 

by Kurds, its fields were very fertile and well watered, corn being 
largely grown here. It ¥fas piotecied by a strong castle built upon 

^ Kttr iU 100. ftfsu £47. In liic t^iecT^ (copter IV^ lecficfl ix, part 1} 
give* the hUlory oi Ihe 01 m Ferua \ ihii 

h*s been inaslaKdp with no»j;eSp bj DcfFcmsry, in the (j 84^ 

u t6). He give* in x lUt {p, 48) the haeuh uf the XsEiilfluj; rentpesses lekes. 
uid 4«$troy^ by tKttlcr of H^l&ga, bal the posilion of nuHt ot Ihse il Ua- 
kiiown- Cirdkah mad L-uahuar were the Ibh strocgboild* tq fklt 
boweireri appevs mdi to ^ve been entirely deMrtpyed by ttaiiga, or perfups it 
wm* rebuilt bUer, for il lei-VBd la A 4 IaLc pruen imdcr Sbdb Sulmymin lbe 
u h RtcntkiDcd by Chirdin /Vw, n- le), Jn the Last 

century CckMjel Mcnieitb vSsated the niirB, utd bo* descdlKd tbem in the 
7^ A, G, for 1833 (p- is). 
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a great platfortn, and KaKvinl reports that il was famotis for its watcr- 
milU, aUo for the socalled 'Abbl^J pear grown here, in shape like 
an orange and very sweet According to Yakht the Persians 
pronounced the rtame Avhan Mostawfl records that the fortress 
was rebuilt under the Salj^lfs by the Aiabeg Bahi-ad-Drn Haydar, 
and hence was known as the Ijaydariyah. The city walls 
measured 5500 paces in drcuit, and the Abhar river, after 
watering the district, flowed towards Kaivtn, becoming tost in the 
desert plain. The city of Zanj^ lay about 50 miles to the north¬ 
west of Abhar+ and on the Zanj&n river, which Bowed west to the 
Safld Rild. Zanjdn is described by Ibn Hawlfai as larger than 
Abhar; and it was on the high road inlu Adharbayjin. The 
Persians, VakAt says^ pronounce the name Zafigan, and MustawfE 
states that the place was founded by King Ardashir Babgan^ being 
first named Bhahfn. Zanjin had been ruined during the Mongol 
invasion; its walls, however, were still 10,000 paces in circuit, the 
district was most fertile, and its revenues amounted to ao,ooo 
dinars. Mustawf! adds that the language talked herei in the 
beginning of the Bth ^t4th) century^ wa^ still 'almost pure 
Pahlavl/ by which a local Persian dialect is doubtless indicated'. 

About haU-way between Abhar and ZanjSit, 111 the centre of 
the great plain forming the watershed between rivers Bowing west 
to the SalTd Rild and east to the Great I^esert, lie the mins of 
the Mongol ctly of SultinSyah^ which^ founded by ArghOn Kh^^ 
was completed by Ulja^tB Sul^n in 704 (1305) and made the 
capital city of the il-Khin dynasty. Abu-bFida states that its 
Mongol name was Kungurlin, and according to Mustawf! nine 
cities were of its dependencies. Its walls were 30^000 paces in 
circuit, and in the central fortification stood the great sepulchre 
of Vljaytid^ adorned with many carvings in stone. The ruins of 
this domed tomb (or mosque) still exist, but of the city nothing 
now remains^ although Mustawf! says that in his day Sul|^1yah 
contained finer buildings than any other town in Persia, Tabriz 
alone excepted On the Abhar road five leagues east of Sulfaniyah 
lay the village of Kuhdd, 'which the Mongols call $ain KaPah,' 
Mustawfl writes, and under the latter name—*Sdin's Fortress*_ 

I J. lU IS®, iji, 17+- Wuk. Kaz. LL igi. Vak, i 104; u, 

S73. S74. ST- *017. Mit» 146, 14J, 117. 
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the pbce sull existSp otherwise called BdtO Khdn, bdng the 
gnindson o[ ChangLe KhaiL The &tfqng castle of ^rjahan stood 
on the mouniain spiim half-w^ay between and 

Suhanlyah. From the latter It was distant five leagues^ and it 
crowned a hill-top overlooking the great plains which extended 
thence eastward to Abhar and Kazvin. V&ltLLt describes Sarjahan, 
which was of the district, as one of the strongest fortresses 

that he had seen^ but when Mystawfl wrote it was in ruins, the 
result of the Mongol invasion^ its munitions of war and garrison 
having been transferred to Kal-ah. 

To the west of Sul^lyah lay the two sixiall neighbciiring 
towns oFSuhravard and Sti)^ which were still of some importance 
when Mustawft was here in the 8th {rath) century, though now 
entirely gone to ruin. Ibn !l;;lawf^ writes in the 4th (loth) 
century' that Suhravard with its Kurdish population was then as 
large as ShahrazilrH it was a walled town and well fortifiedp lying 
to the south of Zanj^ on the road to Hamadin, Sujas, or Sijas, 
lay close to Suhravard, and MusiawH describes both places as 
having been ruined during the Mongol invasion* so that in his day 
they were merely large and populous villages. The surrounding 
districts were called Jarild and Anjari^d (at the present day 
they are known under the names of Ijarild and Angurin)^ and 
Sujis lay five leagues west of Sultaniyah in the midst of more 
than a hundred villages settled by Mongols, In the mountain 
near was the grave of Arghfin Khint made a or * inviolate 

sanctuary ' after the custom of the Mongol^ and his daughter 
UJjaytfi Khatiln had built here a khint;;ih or convent for 
Darvishes \ 

On the western border of the Jibil province* near one of the 
head-streams of the Safid ROdt are the remarkable ruins called 
Takhl-i-Sulayman—"Solomon's Throne—at the present day* 
with a little lake or pool which is always kept full by a natural 
syphon, however much water may be drawn off 'Fhefle ruins 

* 1 . H, 158, Kfti. tL iSi- Vik. uL ?flp loj. A. F. 457. Mst. 
i44j 145, 148^ 1491 196. Beth Snjaa and Suttr^vaid tafc upp^rculty nciw 
disappeared from the okap; Sir H. RAwiiiuon wrilei (7. S, i«+o, 

p. 66) that Sujis was in his lime a small vii|a£« lying S4 miteS S. E. of Zanjin 
- he larLhcr adds ihal SuhriLvud is ‘ POw IxKi." 
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have been Identified with the city of Aiph-Shf^, tnendoned by the 
early Arab geographer^ which Miistaw^ also describes under the 
name of SatflrlV^ At Shiz, Ibn Khurdldbih, writing in the 
3rd (gth) century* desoibes the great fire-temple, so much 
honoured by the Magians, which bore the name of Adhaijin^hnas. 
HLthefp walking on foot all the way from Madain (CtesipbonX and 
halting at the half-way stage of Shahra^Or, already noticed p, 190, 
each of the Sassanian Chosroes was bound to come as a pilgrim 
immediately after his accession to the crown; for according to one 
tradition Shtzwas the birth-place of Zonoasten Yiifflt reports that 
the Persian name was JfSj otherwise Gazn, of which Shk was an 
Arab conupdon. He then quotes a long ajccount from Ibn 
Muhalhab who in 33? (543) wrote a description of Shk, which he 
had visited in search of gold mines said to exist in its mountains. 
The town walls of Shk he states* surrounded a lake, that was 
un^thomable, about a Jarib (one IhJid of an acre) in extent* and 
whose waters always kept the same level though seven streams 
continually flowed from it^ and thse streams had the property of 
producing petrifaction on objects laid in their waters. Ibn 
Muhalhal also describes the fire^temple* from which the sacred 
fire Was taken to all the other temples throughout Persia; and 
for seven hundred years^ he says* the sacred fire had never been 
extinguishedi in Shk The same place is described by Mustawfl 
who gives it as the chief town of the AnjarOd district and adds 
that the Mongols called it SatOrik- He describes a great palace 
hercp originally builtp report said^ by King Kay-KhusraWj. the court 
of which was occupied by a bottomless pool or small lake that 
always maintained its level* although a stream perpetually flowed 
from it, while if the stream were dammed back the pool did not 
overflow, Mustawf! relates that Kh&n the Mongol had 

built himself a palace here* for there were excellent pasture 
grounds in the neighbourhood ^ 

In the north-western angle of the JibAl province^ on the high 
road from Zanjan to Ardabih kiy the important commercial town of 
KhCknaj, according to Ibn Haw^al noted already in the 4th (loth) 

» L Kr L F. 186. K«, ii. Yflk. iii. 353, M*L i+S, Sir 

H. RiwUnMn (J* 1840* p. ^5) wssnld kleatily Tftklit 4 -Sidaymin or 

Shit with the iuqnh«rti Ecbalana of ihc Gm^k wnicn. 
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century for 11& fine breed of horses, sheep, and osen* VaVtit* ^‘ho 
had visited the lown^ gives the altcrnalive spelling of Khiind, hut 
he adds that it was more generally called Kftghadh Kunan, ^ the 
Paper Factory”—for ihc people augured evil of the siame 
which signified "bloody* in Perstan. Mustawf], who in his 
itinerary gives the position of K^badh Runanas lying six leagues 
south of the Safid Riid, and fourteen north of Zanjan on the direct 
road to Afdabilj says that during the Xtongol Invasion it had been 
mined, and w'a.'i, when he wrote, merely the si;?e of a village. 'Phe 
stream that watered its lands was a tHbutary of the SalTd Rfld- 
Excellent paper, however^ was stilt manufacturedp and the Mongols 
who had setllod in the place gave it the namu of Mughiiliyah^ 
"the Jtongol Camp.' The ojtact site of Rhtinaj has not, apparently^ 
been identified. 

Along the southern slope of the great range dividing the Jibal 
province from Day lam and 'fi^baiist.^ to the north, were the 
three districts of FiishkihDarnih, Jali^dn, and T^rum, of which 
the last two overlap, the names often being used indifferently, one 
for the other. These districts were each divided into Upper and 
lj>wcr, the Upper region being of the mountains, and as such 
counted to be of the Day lam province. PtishkiE-Darrahp according 
to Mnstawn, lay to the west of Ka^vln, and south of Jalikan. . ft 
cornprised forty villages whose revenues had formerly gone to the 
up-keep of the Friday Mosque in Razvin. The name T^likan— 
the district Ipng between the Subanlyah plains and the northern 
mountain range—has disappeared from the ntapv but .\^l’alitan 
(as It is generally written) is frequently mentioned by the earlier 
Arab geographers. Mu kaddisl. refers to It as a most populous 
and fertile region; and expresses his wonder that the Suhan (the 
Governor of l>ay]am)docs not live here Instead of in the mounhnn 
valleys, ' but his people will hoe have it,' he adds. Kazvlnl refers 
to the abundant olives and line pomegninates grown in Talikan, 
and Yll^ftt names some of its villages- Of these last MustawfT 
gives a long list, but the majority of them it Is impossible now to 
identify on the present map. He considered^ that most part of 
the region belonged rather to Cllan. 

To the north of Zanjanp likewise along the fool of the hill 
spurs, lies the T^rum district, which with the Arab geographers is 
Lx S. 15 
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genenilly found in the dual form At-T^rumaynp ‘thtrTwo 
Lower and Upper^. the ktier being entirely of the Dayljm country. 
As already said, the H'druni river was a right-bank abluent of the 
SaHd R^ld, and its many tri butanes iirigaled this fertile district. 
Yakut, who spells the name Tamm or Tarni (with the unemphatic 
tk that there was no great city here, but in history the land 
was famous for ihc memory of the VahsUdan family,, and the hst 
of these native chiefs had been disposse^^sed by Rukn-ad-Dawiah 
the Buyid. Muslawfl mentions hiruzabad as the capital town of 
l.ower Tanjnu Andar for Aydi) being the chief place in Upper 
Tamm, with the fortress called Kal^ah laj^ and he names five 
districts, each coinpn^fng numerous vilbges. 

As being iri I^wer 'rarum, but the posiljon h nowhere given, 
XEustawfl mentions the great castle, of Shamtran, or Samkan as 
the name is spell by Vakiltf who had himself visited its ruins. 

quote.s also a long account from I bn Muhalhah who jXLSsed 
through Samlifin in about the year (94 jh when it w'as counted 
as one of the chief strongholds of the Daylamite king^ and con¬ 
tained (he Writes) 33 50 and odd houses, large with small. 1 ‘akhr- 
ad-i bwiah the Buyid took the place in (ySy), dispossessing the 
last of the VahSudan family, a child^ whose mother the Uuyid 
chief marriedr At about this date MukaddasI, who spells the 
name of the ca-vllc minim, desonbes it a.s be mg nf the 
Salarvand disirict, and on its walls were ‘lions of gold, and the sun 
and the moon/ th^uigh it;i houses were built but of mud-lurtck. In 
the middle of the next century the Persian travelkr Nibtir-i-Khusraw 
visited Samiran on hts pilgrimage to Mecca. This waa in 43S 
{ 1046) and he deiscribes it as the cafiital of I'arum in Day lam. It 
apparentty lay three leagues west of the Junction of the Shah Rdd 
with the Safid RCid on the high r^d to Sarav in AdharMyjan, 
Above the lower town was an immense fortress, crowning a rock 
with its triple wall, garrisoned by a thousand men, water being 
obtained by an underground conduit, \akut, who saiv Samfrin 
in the earlier years of the 7th (ijthj century, found it a fuin^ the 
result of an order of ihu chief of the Assassins at Alamilt The 
remairts were those of a mighty fortress, mother of castles,' and 
il was situated on a grctil river that Rowed from the mountains of 
I'iruni. Its site, however, docs not appear to have been identified 
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by any modern travelltr. Another fortress of this district also 
mentioned by hearing the n4ime of Kila^ which was 

situated in the '[amm mouniaJns;^ on the frontier of Dal lam 
between Kazsin and KhaLkhil. It occupied the sumniEt of a 
mountain, and below, on the river L>ank:, where a masonry bridi^e 
of many arches crossed the strearop was a suburb with excellent 
markets. Vdl^tlt states that this castle had belonged to The chief 
of the Assassins at Alarndt, but hte Sami ran its site as yet 
remains nnidenti^ed'. 

In the matter of the manufactures and products of some of the 
chief to™s of the Jibil province Mul^addast gi%es us a succinct 
account He says that Ray exported various kinds of stuiTs, 
especially those known as Cotton was spun here and 

dyed blue, and the striped tdoaks of Ray were famous. Keedtes, 
combs, and great bowls were mode for export^ the last twoarticlesp 
according to Kaziini, being made from the fine-grained hard 
Wood known as khatanjp which came from the 'J'abaristan forests, 
Ray also was famous for its melons and peaches, and for a kind of 
saponaceous clay, much used in washing the head. 

In lOtEvin well-made clothes were to be bought, also leathern 
sacks used on journeys as wallets. Bows for archery were 
exported, also the cakmint herb. Kum was noted for its chasm, 
bridles, stirrups, and various stullk; much safron, loOp came from 
its dLstxict. Kashan exported a kind of dried immature date; 
also tarragon. Isfahan was famous for its overcloaks; and-a 
special kind of salted meat was made for export; further, the 
I^fahln padlocks were renowned. Hamad^ and its neighbour 
hood produced cheese, arid much sadron; and the skin$ of foxes 
and martens were exported. Tin is named as found near here, 
and vajious stuffs, as well as good boots, were made in the city. 
Finally from Dinavar came famous cheeses ^ 

The chief highway through the JifadI province was part of the 
great caravan road, commonly called the Khur^s^ road^ which, 
as already described in the introductory jchapter^ went from 
Baghdad to Ttansoxiatia and the ^ther east. Enteriiig the 

^ I- H. 153. Mut. 36a Valt. i 63, nil-, ii. 49^ sem; iiL 148, 4^1, 5^3; 
iv. jji6, Kaa. iL a64i. ^st- 149^ 130, JI7. J, N. i^j. N. K. 3. 

* Muk- 393, 396. Kai. LE. 150. 
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province ai Hutwan this high road po^ssed through it diagonally, 
coming first to Kirmisin (or Kirm^nshah)^ then lo Hamadint from 
which town Savah was the next point* thence finally north to Kay^ 
beyond which it pa^d eastward out of the Jibdi province into 
Kilmiitr and through this to KhurisM* Of the Khurisan road, 
the follest of the early descriptions, as already explained^ is that 
given by Tbn Rustah at the dose of the 3rd (fck^nning of the lolh) 
century, who, stage by stage, mentions all the streams and bridges 
crossed by the road* also whether it ascends or descends or runs 
across level ground, flirt her naming the various ii'illages and towns 
that are passed. We have* besides, four other early accounts of 
this road, the last by .\[ul^addasi, who gives the distances by the 
day’s march (A/arAti/dA), 

After the Mongol conquest and the esEablishtnent- of the 
dynasty of the ihKhfins in Persia, Stil|lLntyah became the capital, 
and hence the centre of the road system* In the itineraries of 
Mustawfl, thereforct instead of starting from Baghdad and going 
east^ I he roads start from Suhiniyah, and towards Baghdid the 
reverse direction is of course followed. From tful wan to Hamadan 
(to revert to the older order of the route) the stages are however 
practically the same in both systems. Hut from Hamadan, 
instead of going by Savah to Ray, the ^^ongol high road goes 
north dtruet to Sulia]ii>'ah across the Darguiiin and Kbarral^dn 
districts. No great towns, however^ are passed, and the stages on 
the road, as given by Mustawft, being nanies of villages, are all 
extremely uncertain*. 

From hear Kirmdnshih< at the hill called "Sunia>Tah"s Tooth/ 
Sinn Sumayrah {see p, iSS), the road to Maraghah in Adhar- 
bdyj^n and the north turns off from the great Khurasan road* 
running firsrt to Dinavar and thence to SIsar {probably identical 
with the modem Sibnah town, see p. 1^) and the Jibal frtmtier* 
This route, of which the oonticuaiion through Adharbayjin will be 
described presently* is given by both Kud^mah andihn Khurdddbih^ 
and the earlier portions of it are found in I bn Haw^ah From 
Kirminshah (Ktrmisin), front Kanguvir and from Ramadan, 
ro^s branched to the right, going south-east to Niha^and* 

1 I k. le^— L R i9~a^. Ku± ifitt, I. H. 156—155. 
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whence* and from Hamadin direct, the way went by BtiriL^jird to 
Karaj of Ahu Dylaf and thence on to Isfahan. Mustawfl gives 
the stages from Kanguv-a? to Nihavand and then on by a devious 
route to Isfahan; white fToni Kara) ^luhaddasi gives the direct 
road Id Ray going ml Avah and Varamtn^'- 

'i'he present high road from Isfahan to 7 ’ihrdn (past Ray)goes iip 
through K^hdn and Kuril; but in the earlier middle^ages the caravan 
mute kept more to the east and nearer the desert border, sending 
olf branches to the left wtetward, in turn, to Kishin and to Ktim. 
Muf^addast, however, at the close of The 4th (loth)centuryi already 
gives the route direct through Ki^hin and Kum, as it goes now- 
adaj^ In .^tustawH the road after passing these two towns 
turned to the left through Avah to Savah* whence Bultlnfyah 
was reached^ the great high road from this new capital to Ray 
being joined at the stage oFSflmghan, us wUl be described in the 
next paragraph ^ 

The number of marches between the towns to the west of Ray 
On the high road to the Adharbayj^ province fs given by Ibn 
liawJfal and others, also those from ^njin north to ArdabJL 
The stages on this route*- however* are found in fullest detail in 
MustawH. Between Sultdnfyah and Ray the road passed through 
Abhar to Firisjfn^ leaving Kamn to the north, and thence 
reached a stage called Siiioghin (the reading of this name is 
uncertain), where it bifurcated^ The Khui^n high road went 
straight onward by the shrine of ^^bd-al-^Ajtm to Ray^ and 
thence to Vatlniln; while branching to the right southwards* 
the Isfahdn road went first to Sagrabad (or Sagzilbdd), and 
thence on to Savah as already described^. 

Of the roiids through Adharbayj^ in early times under the 
Caliphate, as already noticed, the great northern branch starting 
from the Khurasan road at Kamad^n went to SS^, and thence 
on to Bar^h in Adharbayjan, 60 miles south of the Urmlyah 
lake, where it bifurcated*. To the right the main road passed to 


^ t. K. 
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tht ^st of ihe lake by Marfighah to Tabriz, and thence east 
ihrough Saniv to ArdabiL The left branch at the btfurcadon at 
Karicah kept to the west of the lake^ hy Urmfyab tdty to 

Khuwij and thence by Nakhchiv^n (Kashawi) to Dabll, the capital 
of Armenia. Fnjn> Tabriz there was the cross-TDad by Mamnd to 
Khuwi, and thence on by ArjTsh to Khila^ at the western end 
of the Van lake. This last section is given by Js^akbrl and 
Mukaddasi only\ 

I’Vsm Ardabik norths the road went across the MOghan district 
to VVarihan, where the Araxes was crossed, and thence by Day- 
la tan to liardha'ah. From this town one road went by Shamkhr 
non h westwards up the Kur river tu Tiflis in Georgia; while to 
the right by Earzanj, at the crossing of the Kur, another road 
led to ^Shamakhi, ihi capital of Shirvdn, and thence on to Bab- 
al-Ab\vat^ otherwise F^rl^and. A road from Jlabilp the capital of 
Armento Bardha^h is also given by Muk^^dasl and others, 
bat the stages are not easy lo identify*. 

'Hie Mongol road systent which went through Adharbayjan to 
the north-western frontiers, as dt^cribed by Mustaw^H in the 3th 
(14th) century^ started from the new capital Sul^lyah, and at 
7 .anjan bifurcated. To ihe right, the northem branch passed 
through KhflnaJ or Kaghadh Kunan^ crossed tbc Safid Riid* and 
by Khalkhal city came to ArdabH, from whence Bajar^'^n, the 
Capital i?f Mflghan^ was reached. From Zonjanp and crossing 
the Safid Riid by a stone bridge (called the Kantaruh Sabid 
RiidhX tbi-s road is also given in part by l^pikhrf and I bn 
Hawl^al, with it cross-road from Miyanij. Continuing on from 
Kajarviin Mu.stawfi first notices the branch road, east, to Mabmudi- 
badp and then mentions the stages on the main ruad^ which went 
from Hajarvan by Burdhii^ah and Shamkftf co '1111 is- 

Reluming to the bifurcation at Zanjan, the left bnanchp as 
described by !Mustawf|p went ap to \liyanij in Adharliayjanj. and 
thtinctr by Djan to 'labri^, rollowlng tbt; line given (in the con- 
Imry dtri.-ction) by the tarlier .\Tnlj geogri)|)hurs, 1'roni 'labrl* 
MustawfT likewiiic gives tht* road on to Arjfsh on tliu take of Van, 

' I. K, t HI—III. Ku*l. lU, »tj. rut. jy*, J. ((. 
jS:, .iHj. 
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whence, be^ng away rrom the left road along the lalte shore to 
KhilA^ he records ihe distances going north-west to Malisjirdp 
and on by Arzaii^-R^Lini (ETzenim) through Afzanjan 10 SIv^h 
the capital of the Saljai^ province of Rjlm. Finally^ starting 
from Tabriz and going north-east^. >rustawfi gt^-es the cross-road 
to Bajarvan^ which went by Ahar, crossing two passes; and 
along this line, he tells us, the ^VazJr Shih had recently 
built a number of Ruba^ or guard-houses'.' 

^ Msi. 19^ 19^ Uu t9i. [. H. 3^^. 
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The Daj-ayl or Kafflll Khtixii^in and Ahw^. or ShEulnr. 

TTho Creat Weifi Thv c:iruj. ^AiJear Wutrani. Jusday 

^Shipur. IHzful. aiiLl the K3.rktuih river. Basinna and MatlClth. 

^rkub and DLLr-i.f- HnwS^h and Naiir TtrL and ihe 

^iTOk dii^EnO. hlohdi. ITie 1>ujay] esiaaiy. K^thurmuz and 

Ehc Kntl dbtricr. Teirilary of (Jreat Llir- Jdhaj or Mi]-AfnTr. Srtsaii. 
l.uTda^*^. Trade amt prorlu^^S of KhuziMaxL 'I'ho hiGh nMd 5 * 

'I'htj province! of Khuzistin cornfiris^ all the aLluvial lands of the 
river Kiruiir fcno^vn tej the Arabs as iht Dujayl of Al-Ahw^?, 
with its many a^uet^ts^ 'Ihis river was called the Dujayl 
OdUle'J'igris) of At-Ahwaz, past which city it flowedt in order to 
distinguish it from the Dnjayl canal of the Tigris to the north of 
Baghdad. Khu^istan riieans *the Land of the Khils,* a name 
otherwise w riEicn- or Huz; and the plural of /fifz, in 

Arabic, is A^ituh, which was the capital city, AUAhwti being the 
shortened form of SilV'^il Ahwaz, "the Market of the HlIj? people.' 
T"he name KhiEzistan for the province is now become almost 
obsolete, and at the present day this district of PerBia is known as 
^■\rahistan, ‘the Arab 1 'rosince.' Its great river^ toc^ is no longer 
called the iJujayl, being now known as the Kltu^n, a name which 
is said to be a corruption of A'ti/j ‘the Coloured Hills,' 

namely the mouretains fmin whi^rh it descends; the name lvan\n, 
howcvert appears to liave been unknown to the medieval Atab or 
Persian gcpgraphcrH, 

Tlie upper waters of the Dtijayl or Kar*n river ramify 

^ Fur Kliirzi^tt mtc Map p, 
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through the gorges of the dtstTict of Grealtrr Lur, and its affluents 
come down from l^csser Lur and the Kurdistdn mountains. The 
source of the Dujayl i-s in the Zard, "^the Yellow Mountain* 
(see p. 20?); from which^ on the other vensant, the main stream 
of the river Zandah Rild flows towards Israh 5 .iru The Dujayl river 
after a long and winding course through the gorges, with many 
minor affluents on either bank^ comes to the city of Tustar, which 
Mtisiawfi in the Sth (14th) century counts as the capita! of 
Khi^zistartp whence he calls the river the Dujayl of Tustar. At 
'rusEar the stream bifurcates^ but coming together again at ^Askar 
Mufcr^tm, thence flows past x\hw^ where it is Joined by the 
junday Sabilr or Dizfiil river. The DizfQI takes Jis course from 
Hurujird In I,esscr Lur (see p. aoo^ and its upper waters were 
known as the Kar^ah (or ^Wah), After being joined by 
another river^ culted the KoJfkl, the main stteau^ flowed past the 
city of nizfill to join the Dujayk as we have seen. Another 
great afhuenL of the Du jay! ran further to the westward, namely 
the river of Sils, otherwise calEed the Karkhah. lliEs rose in the 
mountains of Lesser Lur, and was joined by the Kulkfl, ais<j by 
the river of Khurramabad, After a long course these united 
streams, flowing dowm past the city of Sus^ came to ihe Jiawlzah 
countr>' to the west of Ahw'hj and finally Joined the I )ujayh At 
some distance below the junction of these affiuentSt the I>u]ayl 
river became a great tidal cstuar)-^ through which, to the ciist- 
ward of the estuar)' of the Tigris (alread) described in Chapter IIJ 
the combined waters of the Khilzistan rivers found their wny out 
to the Persian Gulf*. 

x‘\l-Ahwaz, the capital of the province, had origtnany been 
known by the name of Hurmuz-Shahr (variously given in the 
MSs. ais Hurmuz Awshtr and Hum^uz Ardashlr), this being the 
1 ersian name, .^lukaddasr describes the-town as having suflered 
greatly during the rebellion of the Zanj in the jrd (9th) century^ 
and their chief for u time had made it his place of ^sidence. In 
the following century tl was in part rebuilt by the Huy id prince 
byjud-ad-Daw'lah i and ^Eukaddasi writes of it as |K:isscssmg in 
his day many great warehouses, w here meruhandise was collected 

fr S- I. K- 91. iJr 4^ 55^. Mst. Jo4, 714.'^13, 31 ^. 
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fnimi (he inland towns and storedT theronj being transrefitd to 
Basrah for -final sak and export. 

In those days AhwSiz consisted of two quarters^ one, the 
t-Hstem, on the river bank^ was the main qiiaittr of the towiii 
containing the ga-at nwkets and the Friday Mosque^ and it was 
connected by a bridge with the island in the Dujayl river, on 
which stood the western quarter of the city. This bridge^ built of 
kiln-biimt brickF^ and known a^ the Kanmrah Hindowanp had 
been restiired by ^\0ud'ad-1 lawlah, and on it stood a mosque 
ovcriotpking the river, which near the town had many waterwheels 
along its banks. The main stream of the Dupyl flowed past the 
funhen or western side of the island^ and a little below Ahwli 
a great weir {^hadhurwan)i^ built on the rocks, dammed back the 
waters, raisinjt them for irrigation purposes. Three canaJsp used 
for watering the lands round the town:, left the river above the 
Weir, in which sluices regulated the level for supply and when 
opened in flood-time saved the ciiy from inundatiom lire 
climate of Ahwaz^ according to Mukaddasl, was execrable, hot 
winds blew all day, and by night sleep became impossible by 
reason of innumerable mosquitoes and bugs, which ’^bite like 
wolves' he tells u-\, adding that the noise of the waters rushing 
over the weir had prevented him from refuting, being plainly 
audible all over the town. Snakes and scorpions he says, 
infested the neighbouring jilain, which in many parts was a 
salt marsh, and the rict-flour hrtad on which the population fed 
was most indigestible’. 

In complete contrast to the evil-famed city of Ahwsb was 
the secanti ca^Klal of KhurLsian, called I'ustar by the Arabs, and 
ShuSTar, or Shushtar, by the Persians. I'his as the cn>w flies lay 
about Go miles north of Ahwa/^ but perhaps double that distance 
by water, on account of the windings of the lJujayl river. 
Mulfaddasi recorcjjs I'ustar os surrounded by gardens, where 
grapes oranges, and dates grew abundantly^ and no town of 
Khiki^tan, he says was more beautiful or pleasanter to live in, 
though he admits that the htsn was extreme in summer. I'he 
market‘> r»f I’usiar were abundantly supplied; lirocades with 

i |ki. sS. I. II. iji. MliL. 4cpfi, 4 IP. Vflk 1 . 4to—414; ir, 
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embroidertid cotton stufTs of all kinds were madt.' hertv the 
brocade of Tustar bcin||^ tnocst famous. The Friday 

Mosque stofxl in the middle of the cloth-nien^har^ls' market ; and 
the fullers' quarter^ down by the river^ was a rine place^ 

In the year a6a a.p, the Roman Emperor Valerian fell a 
prisoner into the hands of King Shipiir (Sapor 1 ), the second 
monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, and during his seven years' 
captivity^ according lo the Persian historians^ had liecn employed 
to hotld the Great VVeir (Shddhurwan) across the Dujayl im¬ 
mediately below Tustar. UTiis was held by ihc Arabs to be 
one of the wonders of the world, and the remains of it still exist 
at the present day. The bed of the stream to the west of 
Tustar was paved^ and the weir held back the water, enabling a 
part of the full river to be diverted above Tustar into an artificial 
channel turning off eastw'ards, which rejoined the Uujayl river 
many mili^ lower down after irrigating the lands through which it 
passed. I'he weir of 'Ppstar is given by the older authorities as 
measuring nearly a tnile across^ and according 10 .Mul>addasf a 
bridge of boats </«r) stretched over itj tarrying the high road 
which went west from 'rustar towards 'Irak. At the present day an 
ancient bridge of many small arches^ over a quarter of a mile in 
length, carries the road across the weir^ but this does not appear 
to have existed in the earlier middle-ages. .Mustawfi in the 14 th 
(14th) cetitnry describes the dty of Shustar as having four gates, 
and tt was prolected by a strong fortress. His contemporary I bn 
batil^b calls the I>ujayl (or Kariin) the Nahr-al-Azralj, ^the 
Blue River/ and speaks of the bridge of boaEs, "like those at 
Baghdad and Hillah,^ which crossed the river w^cst of the town 
from the JJiifdl Ciate. He describes at some length the various 
shrines at the place, which, when he was there, was, he reports, 
an extremely flourishing town*. 

'J'he Great Weir at Tustar, as already said, was built to raise 
the water sufficiently high for a canal to be taken from the Dujayl 

* Tn. 9^, L tl. 171. 174, Muk. 405, 409, Vsk. Lii47. 

1. ti. iU >4- Thiff ^iticry oE V^lcmnkiiinct tJn: building; «f ilk: liiual Weir 
hy Saj.Ksr ts is nait^tcKl l?y Tjtkirl (i. 817)+ with un^u4;^l ^ 

tb« niTTic of tUc Konun KmiKror a'i Aloriyanib (the Gicvk form 

(h. 154) in effof gives ncnls iinH^r ihe reign of Savior IL 
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above the city^ which should water the lands to the castwaiiL 
Thb carmh tiow called the Alvi-C jargar^ was in the earlier middle^ 
ages known as the Masrukan or Mashru^an, and according to 
Ibn Muhalhal—a traveller of the 4th (loth) centur^^p quoted by 
Yakfit—its waters were white, while thoso of The main stream of 
the Dujayl were red in colour. The main stream of the Dujayl 
(called at the present day the Shumyt, or *lJttle River/ in the 
reach immediately below Shustar) is jfejoined by the xMasm^n 
branch $<jme miles south of Shnstar, at a point near the ruins 
of Band-i-KIn I’hesc mark the site of the city called ^^kar 
Mukram, which, throughout the middle-ages^ was the most 
Lmportai>t town on the Masnikirt, and the canal throughout its 
course passed through and irrigated lands planted w'iih sugar- 
canes, the finest, it was said, in all Khuzistin- 

In the early part of the 9th (J5th) century^ Idahz x^bru and 
'All of Yazd^ writing after the time of Tim^lr, refer to these w'ater- 
ways under the following names : the moiety of the main stream 
of the Dujayl, which passed off to the eastward above Shustar 
(the Masruk^n, or Ab-i Gargar)^ was then called the Dd Danikah 
or "Two Sixths*; while the major part of the [>ujay 4 which 
went over the weir to the west of the town, was known as the 
Chahar l^nikah or "Four Sixths.^ At the present day a canal, 
called the Mhtaw, is diverted south-east from the main stream* 
and passing through a tunnel under the rock on which the castle 
of Shustar stands, irrigates the high-lying lands to the south of the 
dty. This channel 13 the l^ashldb^d canaJ mentioned by Musmwfi; 
and it 13 refetred to by Gifix Abrft, who says that the ChahAr 
UAnikah was divided near the city into two strean^s, of which 
only one re united below with the DO DAnikah (or Masmkan). 
According to tradition the Masrulfan had been originally dug by 
ArdashSr Hdbg^n, founder of the Sassanian monarchy. MtistawfT 
mentions the city of .MasnikAn as standing on the canal bank; 
and south of this, as' already said, at a point halfway between 
Tustar and Ah wax, the Masnikan stream poured back into the 
Dujayl nLar the city of "Askar Mukram. 

The Musrukan district was famous for a particularly ex^ 
celknt kind of date, as well as for the sugar-cane already 
alluded to. 
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'■•Vskar Mukram fccwk its name from the camp (^Askar) of 
MukraiDj an iViab commander sem into K^huzistan by Hajjaj, the 
celebrated viceroy of -Irak under the Omayyads, to put down a 
revolt, ^lukram encamped near the ruins of a ’Persian town 
originally called Rustam Knw-idj a name corrupted by the Arabs 
into Rustakubddh; and this afterwards became known as ^Askar 
MukrarriT a new city having sprung up on the site of the Arab camp. 
At the present day the name of ‘Askar Mukram has disappeared 
from the map^ but its site is marked by the ruins kr^oum as Band-U 
Klft Mhe Bitumen Dyke/ where the Ab-i-Cargar (the Masruk^n) 
runs into the Kirtin. In the 4th (loth) century ".Askar Mukram 
was a town occupying both banks of the ^fasrukan canal, the 
western quarter being the larger, and this was. connected with the 
other side by two great bridges of boats. The city had well- 
built markets^ which, with the Friday Mosque* stood in the 
wesEem quarter, but a great drawback to the place w^as the 
number of particularly venomous scorpions that were found 
there. According to Mustawfi the older Persian tow^n had been 
called Burj ShapCir* after King Sapor who had rebuilt and 
enlarged it; Mtistawfl states that it was in his day commonly called 
Lashkar, meaning The Camp' in Persian, being when he wrotCj in 
the Sth (14th) centyry^ accounted as the healthiest of all the towns 
of KhOzislan. 

According to Ibn Setapion, and other eariy authorities the 
.Vlasruk^n channel* in the 4th (loih) centuir, did not flow back 
into the Ihijayl at VAskar Mukram, but took its separate course^ 
running parallel with the Du jay i main streamt down lo the tidal 
estuary'. Further, Ibn D^wkal, in the previous oeniiiry^, describes 
how he himself travelled down the bed of the Masruk^ a 
season of low water, going by this route from ‘Askar Mukram to 
Ahwaz I the first six leagues were, he says, by boat, the remaining 
four being completed on hoTseback in the dry bed of the canaJ* 
The old course of the lower part of the ftfasrukS^n cannot now be 
rollDwed, ktr in this alluvial country the lapse of a thousand years 
has completely changed the face of the land- Below Ahwaz 
city, in the 3rd (9th) centuryj began the broad reach of the 
Dujayl called the Nahr-as^idrah—The Lotus Canal"—which* after 
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n^ceiving many afFtut.^nts, ended at Hisn Mahdl, nuar the head 
of ihe Kanin ticLil esluaryV, 

Eight Icagties nnrth-weit of Tusuir, on the road lo I He 
fche mins now^ called Shahabad^ which marh ihe site of ibe city of 
Jiinday Sabfirr or JundL Shapfin Under the Sassajiians Junday 
Sabur had been the capiial city of Khuzistan, and as late as the 
lime of the Caliph Man^r xi wan famous ftir the great medical 
schtxjl founded here by the Chrisilian physician Bukht-YishO*, 
who, followed by hts J4ons and grandsons^ stood high Jri favour 
with more than one of the Abbasid Caliphs- The neighbour¬ 
hood w-as celebraied also for the sugar that it produced^ which 
was exported thence lo Khurasan and the further east, though 
already by the 4th (lOth) century Mul^add^asi spisiks of Jui>day 
B^hOr as falling to ruiIl^. on account of the inroads of the Kurds- 
Its embroidefics, howc^x^r^ were famous^ and rictr was largely 
grown j and in the town was to be seen the lontb of Ya^kijbp son 
of I^yth the ^fiaridp who having made this dty his capital, died 
here in S65 (SjS)- Mustawfi in the Sth (14th) century describes 
J undi Sh^piir as still a populous town, famous for its sugar-^ne, 
though at the present day an almost uninhabited ruin alone marks 
the site. 

Ditfid, ^the JHk Bridge' or 'the Castle Bridge^* lies on the 
Due river to the west of J unday Sibfin The city took its name 
from a famous hridgOp said to have been built by Sapor 11 ^ and 
called Kanpirah And 5 mish by iK^khrt. The remains of it sdli 
existf The city was in the 4th (loth) century' also known as ^a^r 
(the Castle of) Ar-Rftnash; Mukaddask however, sometimes refers 
to It merely as the town of AJ-Kantarah. "the Bridge,' The 
place and its famous bridge had various other names. Thus Ibn 
Serapion calls it Kantamh'ar-RAm, " the Romaji Eridgep’ and the 
Diz he names the river of J unday Sibdr, Again, Ifan Rustah 
writes of Kanlarah-ar-Rddh, " the River Bridge/ and in Ibn 
Khurdadbih we find Kanlarah^az-Zdfa, Zab being according to 
him the name of the Dir river. In the Sth (14th) century 

I 1, b. 1st. 91. 1, tl. IJI, I7i. 175. Muk. 4^9, 4ir. A- V. L 

50fip 591, 599. Elfe, biff. Mil. i<S9^ lyo. Vali. 1. 411, 41a; ii,6j6. Hsm- 
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Mustatrfi describes the bridge 'as built of 4? arches, Wing 320 
paces in length, and the roadway' 15 paces wide; he says ii was 
then called the Andalntisht: (or Andamish) liridge. 

J'he town nf Ifeful ootupiL'd both [uiiilts of the mvr, and 
above the town a canal, cut through the rock on the east sidev 
turned a great waterwheel working a mechanism which raised the 
water 50 ells and thus supplif^rd alt the hotjs« of the town. The 
pasture lands round [Jiifhi were famous, and the narcissus grew 
here aburtdantly. ‘All of Va^d gives the name of Zal to the river, 
and he describes the bridge at rJirfill (a mime which he writes 
I^bspu], in the I ersian fashion) as built on 2S great arches, with 
27 smaller ones between each two, making a total of 55, A 
reference to the modem map shows titai at the present day the 
Djjiml river joins the Kiriln opposite Hand-i-KIr {'Askar Mukram), 
but tn earlier times it must have come into the Dujayl iiornewhat 
lower down, and probably in its upper course the stream passed 
nearer to J unday Sabur than is now the case. At its junction, in 
the middle-agisi, with the Dujayl, and piohably to the north of 
Ahwaz, Jay the two fertile districts, with their chief towiiij, cnl Je d 
Great and Little Manddhir, which Ibn ^awljal in the 4th (loth) 
century describes as surrounded by palm-gioves ;uid growing 
much comV" 

'fbe country to the north and east of DiifOI and Tustar, w'as, 
in ihe known as the Lur Plain [^hra [.ur), 

being occupit-d by ihe Lur tribes who in later limes migrated into 
Lesser and Cl renter [^ur, thn mounljiin dbtricts^ of which the first- 
named was included in the Titdl province^ as already noticed iti 
ChaiJter XIW In the 4Lh (i oth) centurj-, w hen Ibn Hawl^al wrote, 
the Luts had evidently already begun to migrate, for he describes 
Ihc neighbourhood as inhabited by the Kurds, and ^ys of the Lur 
courier}' that it was a most fertile though exceedingly mounEainous 
district I 

^ [. k. 90. L K. 17^1, J. S- iJ. Irt. yii, rnj;, I. H. 176, 177, 153, 
Muk. 3i#4, 40V, Vkb. yfii, Vak^ ii, i^oj iv, pii+ M.^t, sfiy. A, V, i. 

591, For ihv Yarhuiv iiiF the name of hi-Vi>hu' wKlj, diDugh 

Ctiri«ian>, bi.Tv^ iho Abl^fivud C4liHb!i (fvm Man^uj |o Harwj-jir-kidi[il 
GCMiri llm Abi IJsvaybPds |if A, u 115—i^3H 
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To the^ south-west of Diifill He the ruins of Sfls, the sndont 
Susa, near the bank of the Karkhah nver. I'his was a populous 
town tn the middle-agtfs, being the centre of a district with many 
citieSp and it was famous for its raw silk, as well as for oranges* 
while the sugar^ne grew here abundantly. The city was protected 
by an ancient fortress, and there were line markets in the town, 
where stood a Friday Mosque built on round columns^ Tra¬ 
dition asserted that the tomb of the prophet Daniel had been 
made in the lied of the Karkhah river which ran on the further 
side of SiK «^5fid a fine mosque marked the place on the bank 
which lay nearest to hLs supposed grave- MusLawf!^ who describes 
the city as a flourishing place in the &th (14th) century', s^ieaks of 
the tomb of the prophet Daniel as standing (apparently on dry 
ground) to ibe west of ic, adding that in his honour none of 
the fish in the river were ever molested by man. The neighbour¬ 
ing city of Karkha, or Karkhah, which now gives its name to the 
river flowing by the mounds of Sils, lies ^me distance above 
these, and on the right or western bank. Mukadda-st describes it 
as a small hut populous town, holding its market weekly, on the 
Sunday. It w-as protected by a castle, and was syrrounded by 
gardens 

A number of places are mentioned by the early geographers as 
lying on or ntar the K ark hah riser, some to the westward, some 
bdijw Stis, which were im^XJrtanl towns during the middle^ges, 
but of which no trace nqw remains on the modem map. Their 
positions arcp however, approximately given by the Itineraries. 
Of these the most important was Boiiinnfh which lay a short day^s 
journey south of Sus^ on a canal (or possibly a minor affluent of 
the Karkhah river), which was knowm as the Dujayl or ^Little 
I’igris^ of Basinn^ It was a great place for trade, and the veils 
of basinna were celebrated all over the Moslem world; beautiful 
carpels of fell also were made here, and wooKspinning was a 
chief industry- The city was defended by two castles* and the 
Friday Mosque, a bow shot from the river bank, stood ai the 
town gate; seven mills built in barges floated on the MJttk 
Tigris" according to Mukaddasl. Near Hasinn.^, and also about 

I li-t. XH, 93, 93- I. II. 1J4- 405, 407* 40a- Mit- Jtig- A- F. 
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a day’s journey from Sfls, but probably to the Vfest of the Karkhah 
river, was the town of Baynlt or BirOdh, which Ya^Qt visited in 
the 7tb (13th) cenluiy. Mukaddast spealts of it as a lai^e place, 
surrounded by date^ves, and on acooiint of its flourisbine 
commerce it was known as ‘the Little Baiitah.’ 

Mattut or MattOth, where There was a strong castle, was also of 
this neighbourhood; it lay nine leagues to the south of Sils, and 
on the road between AhwSa and Kurkdh. This last^ where were 
made the celebrated Sdsanjird embroideries—vtas a town of some 
importance, lying half-way between Sds and Ttb in ‘Mb being 
one march from Sils and two from Basinnl Another town of 
this district, the site of which has not btatn found, though 
probably it stood to the north of KarJfQb, was Dilr-ar-Rasifal, 
which Y^tut describes as situated between Tib aud J unday 
Sabfln This DOr was famous as the birth-place and residence 
of Ar-Uasibl, who died in 301 {913)^ having been for many 
y^ the semi independent governor of all the districts from 
VVasif to Shahiazilr, during the Caliphate of‘ Muitadir. He 
was celebrated for his immense wealth, and of the goods and 
furniture that he left at his death gives a long and curious 

inventory *. 

The Katkheh river is joined at about the latitude of Ahwiz by 
streams coming down from Hawfiah (or Huwayzah, the diminu- 
bve form of Uiz, or Hflz, as already said, the name of the people 
of this province), which Mustawfl describes in the Sth {14th) 
centuty as one of the mosit flourishing cities of KhOzistin- Corn, 
cotton, and sugar-cane grew here abundantly, and the town had 
at that lime a population of Sabseans or Sibians. The town of 
N^r Titft or Nahr TlrJn, on the canal or river of this name, 
which appears to have been a right bank affluent of the lower 
Kai^khah, must also have been of the Hawtzah district. It lay a 
^y’a journey west of Ahw&t on the road to WAsi|, and it was 
Jmous for the stuffs made there, which resembled those of 
Baghdad, 

T^e Xarlchah river flows from the west into the Dujayl below 
Ahwar, probably in the broad reach, already referred to, known as 

* Jfl. 171,175. I. H, 93. Male, 40j, 408, Vil, i, 6sS, 786: ii. (t 6 - n 
4J1-- HTi- 81 a. A- F. jjjii. 
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the Lotus river (N^ahr^-Sfdrati). From the but lower down, 
the junction of the Dawratf river, or canal, on which lay the city 
of this namcj the capital of the Sutra]^ district The town was 
called Dawialj-al-Furs^ *of the Persians'; it was very spacious, with 
hne ^^a^kets where goods of all sorts were warehoused, and the 
pilgrims from Pars and Kirmln n^ostly passed through hem on 
their road to Mecca. It was famous for its veils. Its Friday 
Mosque stood in the market-placcp and on the river bank weire 
many ham lets. Yellow sulphur was found herej near the hot 
sulphur springs, where the sick bathed and were healed These, 
which were especially beneficial in sktn diseases, gushed out from 
a hill side^ the waters filling two tanks. In the 4th (loth) century 
wonderful Sassanian buildings were still to be seen at Dawrabt 
also a hr&temple, according to I bn Muhalhal. 

In the district near Dawra^ were the two cities of hliiikiy^ 
and Mhathiyani which Mu^addas! describes. The first Jay on 
a tidal and was surrounded by excellent knda; while 

Mlr^hiyan consisted of two quarters, with a Friday Mosque in 
each of them and markets that were much frequented In the 
4th (loth) century much of the water of the soulhcm swampy 
lands of the Khii?isilii district drained out to the Persian Gulf by 
channels running south from Dawral^ and these entered the sea 
at Hlsiyan. Near this town must have been the creek and island 
of DawTaki^t^r mentioned by and Isaswtnl, wdierc ships 

coming from India cast anchor- 'fhe town here was protected 
by a fortreKi, to which political prisoners were sent by the 
Caliph to be kept out of the way; and as late as the 7th 
(ijth) century boats could pass up from here northwards^ to 
* Askar Mukram, by a series of canals or rivers that flowed to the 
eastward of the DujayF. 

The Dujayl below Ahwiz soon broadened out tq become the 
udiil esiuaryj which was the lower part of the Lotus river or Nahr- 
as-5idrah. On this estuary stood Silk t^ahrp a town where, until 
the time of the Caliph Muktadir in the middle of the 4th (toth) 

1 Isi. L H. 176. MuJt. 407, Yik- L 411^ il ^71, 6i», 630. 

J&9- Kiz. li i^, 146. BoEb Nakr Tlrl Md Maoidhir mail have hem 
impoffUiU place* m Omayyad day:,, for NlwHn the years 90Aivd 97 (709—7 iti) 
both were mint dUeSr 
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century* there had been toll-barrier% vesatbus and unlawful dues 
betng here exacted 'l*he town of SflJt'al-Arba^ (the Wednesday 
market) was in this neighbourhood, lying to the east of the 
Ihjjayli and on a canal which divided the town into two quarters 
that were connected by a wooden bridge. The eastern quarter of 
SQk-dL-xlrba^a was the more populous* and here was the mosque. 
The neighbouring town of Jubba was noted for its sugar-canes, 
and the lands near w'ere occupied by many villages. 

At the head of the broad waters of the great tidal estuary of 
the ijujayl was the fortress called yisn Mahdh with a mosque 
standing in the midst of its guard-houses (Ruba^)* said to have 
been built by the Caliph Mahdi* father of H^mar-Rashfd. 
yisn Mahdi stood a few miles above the poirit where the Adudt 
canal branched off to the westward, joining the head of the 
DujayL estuary with the Blind Tigris at Bayan, and round it lay 
the district of the Sabkhah* or salt marshes (itee Chapter III, 
p. 4S). ^ The estuary, or Fayd of the Dujayl went into the Persian 
Gulf at Sulaymiitidrt, and this was a dangerous passage for 
ships, which appear to have reached Ahwij more safely by 
threading the various canals and rivers going up by Msiyan to 
Dawrak and thence into the Lotus river The fortress of l:li$n 
Mahd], the exact site of which is unknown^ stood, we are told, at 
the junction of many roads, and commanded the upper reach of 
the Dujayl estuary, where it was nearly a league across, being 
immediately below where many streams from the Hawlzah country 
and the Dawrali river flowed in from the north-west and the east. 
Above this point began the Lotus channel, going up to Ahwiz, 
from which city I;lisn Mahdi was 20 leagues distant V 

Three dajs^ march cast of Ahw^ is the city of Rarnhurmui:; 
still known by the name which it received from King Hurmue, 
grandson of Ardashfr Bahg^n. In the 4th (loth) century it 
was famous for the silkwomis reared here, and raw silk was 
largely exported. In Rarnhurmua there was a fine Friday Mosque, 
ar^d excellent markets which had been built by 'Adud-ad-Dawlah 
the Buyid prince. Mukaddasi relates that every night the 
gates of the various wards occupied by the shops of the cloth- 

^ I. S. 30. Kud. 194. Isu 93. 95. L H. 177, i7(S. Mult. 4H, 4^9, 
VaIl, 1 1S5; ii. la; iLL J93. 
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merchants, peifumeTS, and mat-weavers, were securely locked. 
T'here was, be adds, a celebrated library here, where lectures 
were deUvered, and this had been built and endowed by a certain 
I bn Sawwar, who had also founded a sunilar institution at Basrah. 
Kamhunnuz got its water by a canal from the Tib river, but this 
in summer-lime often ran dry, and the town was everywhere so 
infested by gnais that according to Mukaddasi mosijuito curtains 
were a necessity. Mustawfi, in the Sth (uth) century, says that 
the name Ramhurmuz was then commonly shortened to RAmuz; 
the town was still a flourishing centre, much com, cotton, and 
sugar-cane being grown in its districts- 

Six leagues south-east of RAmhurmuz, on the road to Anajan 
and not far from the river Jab, which here marked the boundary 
of KArs, was the tlawmah or district of the Zujt, otherwise known 
as the JAt tribes from India (identical it is said with the Gipsies). 
This district was watered from the JSh river, and here stood the 
two populous villages called Az-Zust and Al-KhabarAn. Beyond 
this, and two marches short of ArtajSn, close to the FArs 
frontier on the road coming from .Arrajan to iJ.twrak, was the 
little town of Asak, where, according to Is(akhri, there W'as a small 
volcano. The place stood in the midst of palm-giovcs, and 
much dHihah^ or syrup of raisins, was made here and exported. 
Near Asak also were Sassanian ren^ains, namely, a great Aywan or 
domed hall, a hundred ells in height, built by King Kubadh over 
a spring. East of .Asak, and a few miles short of Arrajiin, but to 
the west of the bridges over the Tib river, was the market town of 
Sanbil in the midst of its district, which thus lay along the borders 
of 

The bur districts lay east and north of lustar along the 
upper course of the Dujayl (Kirdn river) and its numerous 
affluents. The country to the east and south of the upper Kdriln 
(which here makes a great bend and doubles back, between its 
source in the mountains west of Isfahin, and the point north of 

* Jst. e*. 93. 94' I' K. 173. >7*- Muk. ^*7. *ij, V»k.i.6i, Mil. 
nSj. By aitnuige error Yikfii <ii. 79O nmtioin the villige cf Az Ziiii under 
ilw rorai Ar Rntf. tlwa^K he w>s pcrfeetly well scqiuiftiol wf,h ihe 'Zull or 
Gipsies^ aiird. nacalimis n canal [H 9^4) calM ificr them. 
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Tustar, whcms it linaUy turns south and Rum's down towards the 
Persian Gulf) Mustawft describes as the Great Lur district, and 
this lay cond^ous to the ShiUistan district over the border in 
Firs. The chief town of Great I air was Idhaj, otherwise called Mai- 
Amfr. Mul^dcks! describes it in the 4(h (loth) eentuty as one 
of the finest towns of KhQtistan; and it stood near the hi Ik, where, 
at a place called Asod&bad, was the palace of the governor. In 
winter snow fell here abundantly, and was stored to be carried 
to Ahwaa for sale during the summer. The fields being 
irrigated by the rains the pistachio-trees produced fine crops of 
nuts, Ibn Baifltah, who visited the place in the beginning of 
the 3 th {14th) century, says that Idhaj was already then more 
commonly known as MdJ-al Amir, 'the Amir's property,’ a name 
which it still bears, Idhaj having now become obsolete. 

Idhaj was further famous for its great stone bridge over the 
Dujayl, which Yaljat describes as one of the wonders of the world. 
This, the ruins of which still exist, was known as the Kanfaiah 
K hurrah Z^d, being so named after the mother of King Ardashir, 
and it spanned the ravine by a single areh, rising 150 elk above 
the water level: In the gorge two leagues below the town was a 
mighty and dangerous whirlpool, known as Fam-al-Baww3b. ‘the 
Porters Mouth.' The great bridge was repaired in the 4th {rotb) 
century by the IVailr of Rukn ad-Dawlah, the Buyid prince, and 
It took two years' labour to bring this to completion. Its stones 
were joined by lead with iron clamps, and it is said that 150^000 
dinars (,^^7 5,000) were spent upon the work. Yakilt says that 
earthquakes were frequent in the neighbourhood of Idhaj 1 also 
there were many mines, a certain alkali being found here, called 
Kukalt, which was a sovereign remedy for the gout. He adds 
that an ancient fire-temple was to be seen at Idhaj, which until 
the reign of H^rOn-ar-Kashld had been constantly in use. 

Occupying both banks of the river, and four leagues to the 
north.west of Idhaj, was the small town called Silsjin, otherwise 
knoM'n as ’Arilj (or ’Aruh). Round this place stretched eKiensive 
gardens, producing grapes, citrons, and oranges, and MustawiT says 
that the mountains, on which snow still lay In summer, were only 
four leagues distant. 'Arij, or Shsan, was also known as Jdbalak, 
and this place according to some authorities is to l>e identified 
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iridi ^Shusl^an the paLice^ of the Book gf DanieL About 1 50 miles 
east of MaJ-Amfr^ on the froniier of Firs and near the eastem- 
niosl of the aifluents of the Kir^n river, ia Lurjan (gthersvisg 
Lurdagdn or Lurkin, all fotins of the name of LiiT)/which Is^hrf 
describes as the capital of the Bardin (gr Sardan) district,—a 
Spacious town embowered in trees, ^[u5tawfl praises it for its 
abundant grapes^ and it was often held to be gf the province 
of Firs, on the borders of which it Lay^ 

The main produce of Khiikistin was sugar^ for the sugar-cane 
grew in almost all parts of it, and Mul^addasf states that in the 
4th ^oth) century, throughout Persiai Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
no sugar but that exported from KhfinstAn was to be found. He 
says that Ahwiz, the capital, was renowned for a special kind of 
kerchief, such as women mostly wear; and Tustar produced the 
brocades {DibSjJ that were ^mous all the world oveT| as well as 
rugs and fine cloth. Much fruit also was grown in Tustar for export, 
particularly melons. The di strict of SQs was especially the home 
of the sugar-cane, and the city exported enormous quantities of 
this commodity; silk too was woven here and doth stuffs^ In 
"Askar Mukraiti they made veils of mw silk, and napkins, also 
cloth. Basiuni was famous for its curtains ; Kurlfflb for fek rup; 
and Nahr Tiri for long face-veils\ 

In KhOjrisdtn all the rivers and canals were navigable for boats^ 
and ntuch of the traffic between the towns passed along the 
waterways- The high roads centred in Ahw^ to which the 
traveller from Basrah journeyed either by water along the "Adudf 
canals or by land across the salt marsh (Babkhah) from ‘Askar 
Abu Ja^far, opposite Ubulkh, to Ht$u Mahdl; and thence through 
Silk-^-Arba"a to AhwSi* 

The diSEances between the various cities of Khfinstan arc 
given by Istakhr! and Mukaddasi in much detail. From Ahwa^ 
a road went west to Nahr T!ra, and on thence to U asi| \n Trak, 
The northern rrsad from the capital passed through ^ Askar Muktam 

1 toj, ril 1 . H. Itti. ly;. Mak. 414. Kar, ii, Yak. 41^; 
h. 1%. Msu [. B, ii. 39. For Sua«i Sir K, UyaKt a™! 

bir H. C. f^wliiunn in/. A. C. S- 18^9, 8j; and 1841, joi. 

' Sluk. 41&. 

3 Kud. Muk, 
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to Tustar, whence by Junday Sabftr and SQs it struck westward 
to fib, whence again there was a high road to Wisit. 

From Junday Sabttr Mtikaddasl pves the route through the 
Lur mountains to Gulpaygan in the Jibai proiriiice> north-west 
of Is&h 4 n; and from 'Askar Mukrum another road (gt^en by 
Kud&mah and others) went east tu tdhaj, whence across the 
mountains this likewise reached Israhin'. 

From ‘Askar Mukram, and from Ahwibt, two loads converged 
on R&mhuitmiz, whence continuing eastwards the frontier of Fits 
was reached on the Tab river over against Arrajitn^ These 
roads are given by Kud^mah and most of the other authorities, 
being a part of the high road from Basrah to Sh!r^ Isfakhri 
also gives another route, chiefly by water, from yisn Mahdi to 
Arraj^, which passed by Basiy^a on the coast to Dawiak, and 
thence by Asat to Arrajan^ The stages north from Ramhurmuz 
to Idhaj are recorded by Mukaddasi, who also describes a route 
from RAmhuimiLf across the Lur mountains to Isfahan. A second 
i^to passed from the Lur plains (north of Dizfhl) by Sdburkhwdst to 
Kara) of Abu Dukf—the distances here, however, are only given 
in mmchcs, and the stages are difficult if not impossible now to 
itientify- A third route north, given by MukaddasT, went across 
mountains from Anajan in seven days' march to Surnayiam 
(in 1 ‘ara), south of Isfahln, keeping along the frontier of Khdxistan 
and Fare", 

1 I, H, ijg. Mtil. 4M. I. K, 187, 18S. Kttd. 197. 

* Kud. 194. I R. ,SB. IsL 9;. I, H. 177. Mufc. 4P,, 4«, 4 Si. 459- 
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FARH. 


DivisiDfl flif prtjyfiite into fiva dtt 4 ricl» or Kimh*. Ttus dwtric* of Ardashfr 
KJautfah, Shlri*. Uke The Salilun titer. Jiiwaytn- 

Atzici lei^o. ICheLr sod biinksn. Kuzin sikI the 

KhurrahllltlrieL Jahnun. Juws^mof Abu A^tnsd. Mdndistdn. 
Jr&Mstan. Jui or FlrOiihdd. The eoan dtstriels of f its, Koys iilAod. 
Hltuf, Nsjlnun. TAU'wuj. Ghundtjin. Khirik styd other tslsruJs of 
the Feraiao GulL 

ITie pnovince of Fats had bcttn the home of the Achstnonian 
dynoAt)', and the centre of thuirgovemment. To the Greeks this 
district was known as Fersrs, and th^, in error, used the name of 
this, the cenlral provittoe, to connote the whole kingdom. Aad 
their misiiiie of the name is pttrpeiiiated throughout Europe to the 
present day, for with us Persia—from the Creek Persia—has 
become the common leirn for the whoie empire of the Shdh 
whereas the native Persians caU their country the kingdom of Irin, 
of which Fai^ the ancient Perais, is but one of the southern 
provinces. The Arabs had inherited from the Sassanian monarchy 
the division of Firs into five great districts, each called a Kirahj 
and this division, which it will be convenient to retain in describing 
the province, continued in use down to the lime of the Mongols. 
The five Kdrahs were: — (ij Ardashir Khurrah, with Shlri?, the 
provincial capital, for its chief town ; (a)Sihur orShapur Khurrah 
with ShipOrcity for its chief town; {j) Arrajin, with the chief towii 
of the same name; (4) Istakhr, with the ancient city of this name 
(Persepolis), the Sassanian capita! of Fats; and lastly f5) Dardbjird 
also with the chief town of the same name. 

Further it must be noted that, during the Caliphate, Fare 
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included Yazd with its distfict, aUo the district of ROdhan (between 
modern Anir and Bahamabiid), both of these having fomted 
of the Istakhr Kilrah. After the Mongol conquest, however, 
Yaad of the Jitwl province, whilcat the present day it is counted 

^ forming part of Kirmin, as is also the case with the former 
district of Rftdhan. In old Persian Khtirmh has the moaning of 
»oty . Ardashir Khurrah and ShSpfir Khurrah, therefore^ signiiy 
the districts which commemorate the glory of the founder of the 
^sanian kingdom, Ardashir, and of his famous son, S3bilr or 
^ ^pdr, t he f»reek Sapor. Lastly, t he Arab geographers commonly 
divide Pars between two regions namely, the Hot Ijinds and 
t e Cold Lands {Jur&m and SaTiid)^ by a line running east and 
west: and at the present day we find that this division of the 
lowlands near the coast from the highlands beyond the passes 15 
stitl current under the names, r«ipectiv^;ly, of the Garmitr and 
t *i iitirdiir, ‘the hot’ and ‘the cold region,*" which arc also the 
terms employed by MustawiT', 

Shirdr!, the capital of bars, is an Arab foundation, and at the 
time of the .Moslem conquest in the days of the Caliph ‘Omar its 
site was the camping ground of the army sent to besiege Istafchr 
As .Mnkaddasi points out. Shiraz probably owes its preeminence 
as a town to its central position, being supposed to lie 60 
leagues from the frontiers at the four cardinal points of the 
conics, and So leagues from each of the four comers of the 
province. The chronicles stale that Shirir. was founded in the 
yrar 64 (684) by a certain Mul^mmad, brother or cousin of 
(he fhmous governor of ‘Irak under the Omayyads; and it 
grew to bea laigedty in the latter half of the 3rd (9th) century 
when the ^fiarids had made it the capiial of thdr semi-independent 
imncipaliiy. In the 4th (toth) century Shiraz is described as 
^log nearly a league across, with narrow, but crowded markets, 
(tie city had then eight gates, the Gates of Isfakhr, Tustar 
Banda-sianah, t.hassan, Sallam, Ruvar, Mandar, and Mahandar. 

Its water was from an underground channel carded down from 
Jawa^ym, a village five leagues to the north-wtst; and there was 


t.L making a «:,amtedtiirict of ilw countiy round Shliii 
UalaiLhur,, 
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a Bfreiaristanj or hospital^ also the palace built by 'A^ud^d-DawLah, 
ihe Buyid^ who according to the /^Ij^ MAmaA established a library 
here. 

Half a league south of Shlr 4 £t this same By)Hd prince, 'x4dud- 
ad-Dawlah, sunvamed Fan! Khusrawi had built himself another 
palace and sunroanded it by a new town, named after himself, 
Kard FanS Khusraw. Immeitse sums were spent on Lhe gardens, 
which extended a League across ; and the houses round this were 
occupied by wool-weavers, brocade-makersp and others, being all 
craftsmen whom tbe Buyids had brought to settle in Firs from 
many distant lands, A yearly festival was held at Kard Fani 
Khusraw, which also became for a short dme a msftl city; but its 
glories did not survive its founder, and before the dose of the 4th 
(loth) century it had fallen to ruin. As a suburb it came to be 
known as SiHf-al-Arntr (the Atni/s Market)!i and the rents on 
shops are said ro have product 20,000 dinars lo.ooo) yearly. 

The walls of ShirAz were first built by ^msim-ad-Dawlab or 
by Snltin-ad-I>aw|ah (son and grandson of *A<jud aforesaid)k being 
originally eight ells thickp with a circuit of 12,000 ells, and no Jess 
than eleven gates. In the middle of the 8th (Mlh) century, these 
walls having fallen to ruin, MahmOd Shah Injil. the rival of the 
Mn^aridsp repaired them, building also bastions of burnt brick. 
When Mustawfi knew Shlri^ the dty was divided into seven¬ 
teen quarters, and had nine gates. These were the Gates of 
I^khr; of Dirak (or Dar^h called after the mountain of 

this naine^ two leagues distant from ShTna^ where the winter snow 
was stored in pits for use in summer-time ; then the Gate of Baycid ; 
of K^rfin } of Saltam j of Kubi (for which some give FanA 
or Kani)^ next BAb-t-N^w (the New Gate)i and lastly, Bab-i- 
llawlah and Edb-i-Sa'idah, ‘the Gate of Government' and *the 
Gate of Fdkity.' Mustawfi* who gives the list, further remarks 
that Shfr^ is a very fine town, the market streets never being 
empty^ but he admits that these last were inccrtceivably filthy. 
The waier^upply was from the famous channel of Ruktiibad, 
which had been dug by Rukn-ad-DawUh the Buyid, lather of 
*Adud mentioned before, and from the canal of the Sa‘di orchard 
in spring, torrents flowed down through the dty from Mount 
Darakj and thenct drained into Lake Mihallyah. 
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There were thme chief mosques : first the Old Mosque^ Jim 1 
—built by the SaRltid son of Layth^ in the latter half 

of the 3rd (9ih) century^ and this mosque, Mustawfi stateSi was 
never empty; next, and from the latter half of the fith (12ih) 

century, was the New Mosque, built by the Salghar! Auibcg Ba'd 
ibn Zangi; and lastly there was the Majijid SunljLur, in the 
Barbers" Square, built by the fir^t Atabeg of the Salgh^ds. 
The hospital of ^Adud-ad-Dawlah still existed? and Shhahs visited 
the shrine of hfuhammad anti Abmad, sons of the seventh Imam 
Mflsa^I-Kanm. The account which Ibn Ba^ltah, the contem- 
potar>' of Mustawfi^ gives of Sh[rdx bears out the preceding. He, 
too, speaks of the Old Mosque, the north door of which was known 
as the lllb Hasan, 'the Oate BeaudfuL,’ and of the shrine of 
Abmad, where there was a college. Further^ he eulogises the five 
streairis that flowed through the cky; one, that of Rukriab-^d, 
rising at Al-Kuby^ah, *the Little Castle^' in the hills, near to which 
w-^as the fine orchard suTTounding the tomb of the poet Sa'dL who 
had died in 6 qi (1^92)^ about half a century before the time of 
Ibn Bariltah's visit Sa*d^ had flourished at the court of the 
Atabeg Abu Bakr^ son of Atabeg Sa'd who had built the New 
Xfosque, and in the orchard round his tomb, which wras much 
visited, were magnificent marble tanks for cloihes-washing, which 
Sa*di had built on the Rukrtabid stream^ 

At the close of the Sth {f^^th) centuiy, Shiraz had the good 
fortune to escape a siege by TimlT+ who defeated the Mu/affarid 
princes at the battle of Pitilah in the plain outside. The city 
suflered little damage, according to 'AHof Yazd* for Timflr camped 
at the garden called Takht-i-Karichah, outside the gates of Sallam 
and Sa^ldah^ opening towards Yazd. The same authority states 
that the other eight gates were then closed, and he also mentions 
the Red Castle Hill (Kilh Kal'at Surkh) near Shirdz, the position 
of which is unknowin. Of Famous castles near Shtr^ Mustawfl 
mentions i^Pah Tii, standir^ on a solitary hill three leagues to 
the south-east of the city. There was 1 spring of water here^ on 
the hill-top, and another in the plain below, which for a day's 
Journey beyond was all waterless desert'. 

* iTie mic3 Lng of the Eiame is uncErtiLit. Tlr^ Tabr, BAhf« Elr and Taatr Or 
TashTr, with many other vaj^ts oCour in the JISs. of 114, 
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Shtriz stands on no great nv^tj but its 5tfearns, as alr^dy saidp 
drain eastwardp flowing into the lake which occupies a depression 
in the plain a Tew leagues distant from the city. I’his lake is 
called Jankan by Is^hn: Abu-l-tlda and Tbn refer to it 

as JatnkM } in the J*ars and in Mustawfi it has the name 

of Mahalilyah, and at the present day it h known as the lAke of 
MdhaLQ. The water is salt, and from the salt-pans along its shore 
Shirdz was supplied wiih this necessary commodity^ as also with 
fi$h^ which were abundant in its waters. 1'hc bke was 12 leagues 
round, the district of Kahrjan lying along its southern borders, 
while to the south-east was the city of Khawristan, otherwise 
called Sarvistan, where the date palm flourished and com was 
grown, also other produce of both the hot and the cold regions. 
Kilbanjan, according to the /iirj A'dmaA and Mustawfi, was a 
small town n^far Slirvistan^ 

The longest river in Fais is the N^ahr Sakhdn, which rising 
some JO miles to the north-wesiw'ard of Shiraz follows a devious 
course, going southeast for o^'er 150 miles ^ then after making a 
great bend it runs due west for another 150 mileSj but with many 
windings, and finally^ after receiving the waters of the Firuz^bdd 
river from the north, discharges itself into the sea a little to the 
south of Najsiram®. The name Sakk^n is said by Isiakhri to be 
derived from the tillage of Sakk^ which stands near the great bend 
w'estwftrd f other authorities^ however, spell the name variously: 
thus w'e find Sittajdn^ ThakkAn^ and Slkan, while Mustawfi 
generally has Zakkin or Zhakkln. In the Airx and later 

41^. 430* 45^- F. N. ji flp VaEt. ill. h\ I5S. 171^ 

179^ aflj. 1 . B. Vi. ^3* 77, S/. A. Y, i. 437, froy, 6ij- The garden of 
Takht-i-Kwrithiik, ‘the llirone of rich oh, ^ waj* w huiicd siflsr She Alabeg 
^ara^hiihH who becartK of Firs on iho Uealh of AeaLn^ Chartif In 

510 (11 l6j. Is I'!- Mwl tu He itlentical i.vilh the gajdett now thrown ft> Taltht-i' 
^jax. 

I !. tC. Jii. I:-i- nit Muk. 41a, 45 j. 

126, A. Fr 4^. I* tt. ii. 61^ \akr ih 193, where (for |atkkaii) si 

cterical error- 

* tti^ upper ociU-rse Lb now known ihc l^ra A^hich, UEack-lree river (in 
Tnrhi^l); its Suwer course isClllerl ihc Mind river. 'ITre Sakkin ts probably 
icienlica] with the river Stiakuifc of ^'eaIi:hlla. Srt Colonel 

P- 71^ 
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miters, the dislrict where the river had ita source is named 
Mi-^ram ■ atrording to [stakhrf lE rose in Rost^t-ar'Ruwayhfin, 
which is the piatn south of Jiiwaym and Khullar, These are two 
important villages, lying 5 and 9 leagues distant respectively from 
Shir^ on the road to Nawbanjan, to the north of the D^ht 
Arzin plain. Near Juwaym, as already saidf one of rhe Shlrttz 
Streams took its rise According to hlustawfi, Khullij was famed, 
for its millstones^ though the people tbeiuselves possessed no 
intlls^ and had to send elsewhere to grind iheir com. Its honey 
also was largely exported- Dasht Arzin (the Plain of the Bitter- 
almond) was famotis for its magnihoent pasture lands (Marghzar), 
and the I^e of Dasht ‘Anan, which in the season of rains was 
IQ leagues across^ was of sweet water; thiSp however, as often as 
not, dried up in summer. According to Istakhri, the lake 
produced much fish, and Mustawfl adds that the forest near 
here abounded wUh lions ^ 

rhe Sukkan river, 10 leagues south of Shtriz, passed the town 
of Kav^r or Kuvar, lying near its left bank* According to Mustawfi 
a dam had here been thrown across the stream to raise its water 
for irrigation, and the ne%hbouHng pasture lands were famous^ 
Both the sour cheny^ and the almond grew here plentifully^ also 
large pornegranates. Beyond Kuvar, also on the left hank of the 
river Sakkan, is the town of Khabr^ noted for the tomb of Said, 
brother of Hasan^al-Basil, the theologian. Mustawfi staler that 
Khabr w^as larger than Kuvlr^ and that near by was the famous 
castle of Tir-i-Kbuda, ^ God's Arrow/ $0 callt^d from its inaccessi¬ 
bility, for it stood on a hill-top, so that no human arrow could 
attain it Below Kbabr the Sakkdn river turned south, following 
a sinuous course through the district of Simkdn, the town of 
Simkstn being near its left bank ai the junction of a great adiuent 
coming from Darabjird on the east\ 

According to Mustawfi, Simkan was a fine town standing on 

^ Jiawayrn, i^rilten JuwuyT^, is the pAsicnt vtllflfic €>f Goyun, 

IjM. 130 , 1 . K 44. F. N, ;? iioK fli Vak* il 457. Msi. 

> 77 i 179 ' ^ 

■ lu- ws trOr F. N- Ti A, 71 .r. Si a, S3 M a. Vafc, ii. Mat 

I ran 17J. f79r ThsK di>ilrici is now called and often by mistake 

wrilten Akim on thi^ ms^pu S« E. .Itack, Svr AfsmiAi m Ffrua, u. 333. 
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the stte&ni where this was crijssed by a bri4gei and it was remark¬ 
able that all the lands above the bridge pi^uced trees of the cold 
region only, such as the plane (Chinir) and the nut; while below 
the bridge grew oranges and lemons with other fruits of the hot 
region, 'I'he wine made here was so strong that« before drinking, 
it had to be muted with twice or thrice its weight of water. Not 
far distant was Rirak^ a Large village of the dependencies of 
§imk^, the right bank of the Sakkan river, and south of 

the Simkan districtr were the three towms of Karzin^ }Ut and 
Abtar, the surrounding district being known as Kubad K hurrah, 
'the Glory of Kub^d,' in memory of one of the Sassanian kings, 
l^takhrl speaks of Karrfn as being one-third the size of IspJehr 
(Peraepolis ); it had a strong castle up to which water could be 
drawn from the Sakkan river, and being on a great height many 
distant castles could be seen from it^ 

I'he 10wn of Jahram (or Jahrum), which is sometinies counted 
as of the Darabjird district, lies south of -^imkan, and east of 
Kdndn^ surrounded by a fertile plain. It w'as famous for its great 
castle, lying five leagues distant from the town, called Kal'ah 
Khilrshah, which Ni^m-ai^Mulk, the great Wazlr of the SaljfikSt 
had ire-fortihed, lE having been onginally built by KJiurshah^ who 
was governor of Jahram under the Omayyad Caliphs®. To the 
south-east of Jahram is the town of Juwaym of Abu Abmad 
(so calitjd to distinguish it from Juwaym near the head watm of 
the SakkAn. see above* p, ^53), which Mukaddasi describes as 
lying on a small nver* surrounded by palm gardens, having a fine 
most|Uc which stood in a long market street. The dbtrict 10 the 
south'west was called irahistin, and near the town stood the strong 
castle called Samiian (or Shamlmn)* which Mustuwfi charactemts 
as ' a nest of robbers and highwaymen." The surrounding districts 
were famous pasture grounds, especially those lying between Juwaym 

^ us. Mufc. F. N, 71 a, 73 g, ^ Msu i7j, 179. 

Accunliiig to tiw frfri anti xMubiawP (p. 177! thm WUuM 

appear lo have b<cn =lflather dklriet CiUl^ Kurah Kubad Khurtah dn the bonks 
□f ihc Tib river above Arnjirix 

* ht. w?. F. N. 69 fl, Si i. Mst. 175, 179, The ume of the ctutle » 
wnlteit RkitiuhAh, Khirahah, anti Khaiaiftilu in Ihe Vuriou* HSS.^alioKhanhMl 
and KHanhu, Iwi na mentiaa of it occur* in [he oWer Afili tfeogniphert. 
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and the bank of itie Salck 4 n riverj where were many stagnant 
pools and lion-haunted forests. 

The town of Kariyftn, commanded by a strong fortress, lay 
one march west of juwaym, and was celebrated for its fire- 
temple, from which the sacred fire anciently preserved here 
was distributed far and wide by the Zoroastrian priests. The 
fortress, which crowned a hiU-top, was deemed impregnable. To 
the west of Kariyan, and at the great westward bend of the 
Sakkdn river, stood L^hir, a place of some importance in the 
8th (14th) centuiy, wlien Mustawfi wrote, for it was a stage on 
the caravan toad down from Shirts to ^ays island. JAghir also 
)S mentioned in connection with Kahaijan (or Makarjan), a 
no longer to be found on the map. Between Laghir and the 
coast, but alor^g the right bank and north of the Sakkan river, lay 
the desert of MandistSn, midway between Najtram and Biishka’it^t; 
here were found neitiurr permanent villages not streams, but, none 
the less, as MustawH writes, on the rare occasions of sufficient 
tmnfall, the whole desert might be made* to grow crops of cotton 
and com that at the close of the winter season would give nrofit 
of a thottsand-fold 

Mindistdn, the mediev^ name of this desert—meaning ‘the 
Mand country*—is doubtless retained in the name of the iOnd 
nver, which, as already noted, is now used for the lower course 
of the Sakkan. About half way betw een Ughir and the sea the 
i^n stream receives an important affluent from the north, namely 
the nver of Flr^bid. The city of FlrflzibAd was anciently 
calt«^ jflr, and in Sassanian times this (in place of the later 
Shiraz) had been the chief town of the district of Ardashlr Khurrah. 
Istakhrt reports that the plain here had originally been a lake, this 
having b^n drained by King Ardashir, who buUt the city niund 
an artificial mound—still existing here in the 4th (loth) century 
tad bter^led ApTirbai. • the Look-out,’ with a building named 
in Persian the Aywan (Archway), standing upon a great platform. 
At this time Jftr was as large as Istakhr, and the dty was surrounded 
by a wall and ditch, with four gates, namely Bab Mihr to the east. 


' In- irj. Milk. 417, 4*8. y. N, g, 35^ 

175 » 179- 180- J. N. *68. Kai. ii. 16*. 
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Bab Bahr^tn op[>osi[€f Blib Hurmui to the norths Bib 
Ardashlr to the south. 

The name J in Fersian pronounced means ‘ a gravef*^ 
and it was held inauspicious by the courtiers of ^Aijud^ad-Dawlah 
the Buyid, who was fond of coming here, that the AmSt should 
be said to be nrsidlng m GOrj Uhe gravc-^ Hence JGr was renamed 
Flriizibad the Abcde of Luck—and so it is called at the 
present day. Muk^ddash who gives the story, speaks of the great 
town square and the beaudhil rose gardens of RrAzabad^ 

also of the well-culth'ated country round, stretching a day’s march 
across- Water for the town was brought from a neighbouring hill 
by means of a syphon tube, and according to the Persian geo 
graphers there was a great castle four Itsigues from the town, 
called Kal^ah Saharah (or Shahirah)+ The PirOzibdd river is 
named by iNtakhr! the Tirzah ; the J^ars A'iam^A and MustawQ 
call it the Burazah (or Bararah) river. It rose in the Khurtayfgh^ 
district, and w-as said to have been turned from its original course 
by Alexander the Greats who, when besieging Jur, flooded the 
country round and made the lake, which was subsequently drained 
by Burizah the Sage, in the reign of Ring Ardashln He after* 
wards built an aqueduct that conveniently brought the waters of 
the stream into the iown, and from him the river took its name 
of the Nahr Kaavin! says there was a celebrated 

flre-temple in Firilzabid, and refers to a w onderful spring of water 
that gushed out at the city gate; the red roses of JUr, too, he 
adds, were famous the world over. The country to the north 
was, as already said, the district of Khunayfghan^ or Khunayf- 
kan, which the Persians pronounced Khunafg^^n ; and among 
the hills there was a large village of this name, whence a difficult 
and stony road led down to Flrilzabid'. 

The coast of the Ardashtr K hurrah district was known as the 
Slf (or shore), and there were three Stfs^ all of the hot region, or 
Gaimslr^ lying along the Persian Gulf, These were named re¬ 
spectively the Stf *Um^h to the eastward of Kays island; the 
SIf Zuhayr on the coast south of tr^ist^n and round StrSIf; and 
lastly the S!f Mu^alTar to the north of Najlmm; the ‘Uirdtaht 

1 I»t. 105, tit, JI3. Mttk. 4ja. F. N. Jai, 79 MH. 171, 

J7^ 119. Ku. ii^ 111. 
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Zuhayr, and Mupdar being the names of three Arab uibes who, 
havi^ crossed to the northern coasts from the other side of the 
Persian Gulf, had here settled in Firs. In the ^th (loth) centuiy 
hlf 'Uraarah was famous for an tmpreEnablc castle on the sea, 
called Kal'ah^d-Dikddn (or Dlkb 4 yah), also known as Hisn Ibn 
■Umarah, where twenty ships could find safe harbourage, and the 
only entrance Into the castle was by working a crane set on the 
walls. A short distance to the west of this lay the island of Kays, 
or as the Persians wrote the name, Kish, which in the courae of 
the 6th (ijth> century became the trade centre of the Persian 
C'Ulf after the ruin of Slr&f, which will be described presently, 
A great walled city was built in Kays island, where water tanks 
had been constructed, and on the neighbouring sea-banks was the 
pearl fishery, from India and Arabia crowded the 

port, and all the island was full of palm gardens. In summer, 
Mys Kazvfnt, the heat was greater than the hottest room in the 
bath (Hammam): none the less Kays was a very populous town. 
The island lay about four leagues from the coast, where the port 
of embarkation was Kuril, to which, in the 7th (1 jth) century, a 
caravan road came down from Shlriz through [,dgliir. Huzii, 
though much ruined when Viktlt wrote, had been a strong for¬ 
tress in the 4 th (rotb) century under the Bgyids, who made it their 
state pnson. Close to the town was the village called SIviyah. 
(with variants in the was. T^hah or Tanah and the true readiiur 
IS unkiiovifn)^ 


Yak. it. 711 ; iv. F. N, 74 A 

The name of the islaod ii s»li Kav& 


‘ I«. 116, 140. 1, II. ,S8, . 

' 7 r, * 73 . itte. Kai. ii. i6j. [he nsu 
. yiih, and KKb (with dotted w undolled kj. ’ ' 

The sni£cs on Che noad doan rrota Ldfdiir to Huu ar« given by MusUw/t 
tp. W), bttt Jis no cnodcni Iraveller hsa roUowed (his route ihe nomei »« not 
Ound on the map, and ere mMt imcertain j ihc dittaDoea are in farsakhs 
Ughir 6 10 FiiTib dbinct, tbeoee 6 to the eily of .S*! 
! L‘ •' ~ '*'* '"*“7 '’**'*'' Vnrianu], ibetiee j to Ab-Anhar-i-Kinir 

* Hai^ {Slnm «r MarmaiJ, ihenee 6 down many weep pauxs (o 
(MrMk. Urak op Oivnii). thence i to MaWn (triman 
^Mayda), ^ 6 [he pass of Laidik to Hiud oh ibe sea-ihote.' 

raedtsinct Mui^awfl calb Kiryib is evWrtily ideniwU wiih Biiib. bdJf.way 
ti^n Kinykn and Kurin. 44 given by Mukwldail (p, 4^4), The city of 
t r “ a puzzle, none being known m this ngion, boi possibly we shoaki read 
U S. 
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To the westward of Slf ‘Umiiah along the sca-shoce was the 
Zuhayr coast, of which Kuiiin, inland, was the chief town, Slrifi 
and Niband being its famous harbours ; and the region went as 
far as Najlmm beyond the month of the Sakki^n river. Inland of 
this was the IrMustin district. According to Istakhrl, Kuran 
produced an edible cky, green in colour, that tasted like beet¬ 
root. Mustawf! counts Kurin as of Irthisiin, and says its lands 
only produced dates. Due south of it was the distnct and 
town of Mimand, not far from the port of Nahand, which last 
stood at the head of a creek known as the KhawT or Rhalij of 
Niband. Mimand, according to MustawR, produced quantities 
of grapeS:r also other fruits of the hot regiorw and it was famons 
for its clever craftsmen'. 

Further up the coast, to the north-west of Naband, was the 
port of Sirif, the chief emporium of the Persian Gulf in the 4th 
(10th) cenluryj prior to the rise of Kays island into pre-^minence- 
Sir^f^ Is^hri says^ nearly equalled Shtr^ in size and splendour ; 
the houses were built of teak-wood brought from the Zanj country 
(now ZanziharJj and were several storeys high, built to overiook 
the sea. This author writes that a merchant of hU acquaintance 
here had Spent 30,000 dinars (^15,000) on his houses and the 
SirM merchants were accounted the richest in all Fairs, a fortune 
of sixty million dirhams (about two millions sterling) having 
been gained here by commerce, 'rhere were no gardens round 
the city, fruit and other produce being brought in from the 
mountains of jamm, where there was a great castle called Samirin. 
Mukaddast speaks of Str^f as commercially the rival of Basrah; 
Its houses were the finest he had ever seeng but it had been in 
pan ruined by an earthquake, lasting seven daysg which had 
occurred in 366 or 367 (977)* and with the fall of the Buyid 
dynasty the place began to decay. The Ailrr states that 

its final ruin was the work of Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumirtagln, the 

JB.01JI1 totf j. This rwnc^ urkfortuimlfty^ U ndl FEprcducfd in [he 

nor IS it given by any Arab getiKnpher. Vht coast of the Eanl^^StLfllf 
woukl appear to have b«n idenlical with the coast, to jLidgc by whit 

[flikhri Sp. I<|) iitU Yikai (iii. ary) wrilc. 

* IsL i<Hr 141. * 5 ^. Vik.i. 419; 11.485: ill. in. ai7- Mm. 171. 17^ 
A. F. isi. 
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Amfr of island^ who made the latter the port of <all, though 
he had his war-ships still built at SlrUj but when Yikhi visitiod 
the place at the beginning of the 7th {13th) century, only the 
nio(sque, with its coLumris of teak-wood, remained standing, though 
the ruins of the town could be traced up the neighbouring 
gorge from the s^-side. Ships then went on to Niband for shelter^ 
as the harbour of Sirif was already silted up, Yatut adds that die 
name of S!r 4 f was in his time pronounced Shilav by the natives. 

Najiranit a port of some importance to the westward of SSrlJ', 
beyond the mouth of the Sakkin liver^ was at the beginning of 
the Mu^lTar coast, which stretched thence as far us Jannabuh in 
the KQrah (district) of Arraj^ Najtram possessed two mosques 
when Mukaddasi wrote, with good markets, and cisterns for 
storing rain-water, 'fhe Dasta(^An district w^as also of the Sif 
Mu^alfar, and in the 4th (loth) century its chtef toWTi was called 
SafTarah. The district itself apptstrs to have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jannabah, but the e^tact position of the town of 
is unknown ^ 

Near the frontiej of the ArrajAn district^ the river of ShipOr 
debouches, and some distance from its mouch^ probably above 
the junction of the Jirrah river, to be mentioned later, must have 
stood the important commercial town of Tawwaj or lasTaz. 
In the 4th (lothj century' l^takhtl speaks of this place .as about 
the size of Anajan; it was very hot, and stood in a gorge of the 
lowlands, palm-trees growing here abundantly. Tawwaj, which 
was a place of great trade, was famous for its Istien stuffs, woven 
in divers colours, with a gold-thread ornament 'Fhe Shapdr 
river, which flowed near the city, was often called the Tawwaj 
river; and the town is said to have been peopled with Syrian 
Arabs, brought hither by *Adud^dT>awlah the Huy id. At the 
beginning of the 6th (laih) century Tawwaj had already much 
fallen to ruirL Its site has never been identified^ but the position 
of the town is given as on or near the Shapilr river^ in a gorge, 
being la leagues from JannAbah on the coast, and four from 

' Fwibly ihb Dutakin dialric]! a. ulcatical with t]ae OMl of ihc - 

.Sa^r, alrcfiUy meniioncd- Jii. 34, 106, iiti, i?;, 1^4. Muk. 4?), 436, 

417. Fr Nr 73 74 ij. Vak^ uL ti It 917. Mrt. 171- Tlic niii»of Sirif axe 

deictibed hy Captain SliSfe in the J. A. £?. S, 1*^5, p. e^. 
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the that leads down from l>ariz. Tawwmj was a famous 
pLaoe at the time qf the first Moslem conquest, and its mosque 
dated from those early days; but when Mustawfi wmte, it had 
become a complete niin. 

The important town of Ghundijin^ in the district of Dasht 
Birin, was of this neighbourhood. The position of Ghundijan, 
of which apparently no mins now exist, is given in the 
/arr Ndmah as standing four leagues from Jirrah and ii from 
Tawwaj; and the author speaks of the Jinah river as flowing by 
^a part of Gbundlj^n.' In the 4th (loth) century the town 15 
said to have equalled Isfakhr (Persepolis) or Jann^bah in si^e; 
carpets and veils were made here, and the district was counted as 
of the hot region. Mulfaddasl d^cribes a stream among the 
Ghundi)dn hilts as producing a poisonous hot vapourp so that 
none could approach it, and birds flying over the stream fell down 
suffocated^ but there were also hot mineral springs here that 
healed the sick. The population of GhtindSjani according to 
Mustawfi, consisted mostly of shoemakers and weavers, and in his 
day Lhe name Ghundijin had taken the place of Dasht Batin in 
the common speech for die district. In the neighbourhood was 
a strong castle^ called Kal'ah Ram Zavan {or Dam I>arAn, with 
many other variants), where great cisterns had been dug for storing 
water. The district of BUshkAnit Lay hajrway between Ghundijin 
and the M^dlstan desert (see p. to the north of NaJiTam. 
According to Mustawfi there were no towns here, but dates grew 
and were the chief crop, for BOshkinat was of the hot r^on of 
the Gulf^ 

^ sM VikiLt widi of the oHtr authadiic^ slsEe that Dasht 

Birlia m ihi! MEM of the iT^tpir, Uhiaadljifi being l hat of the disirif/, OH^noily, 
bpwever, this can h&rtltj Jure been ihe case, wince ihe nettle Dishl Bariai, 
meaning 'the Flam ' of Hirtn. ii not applicable to a town. The name of a 
ilvtncl or province in the Edit a very Ffw^gently taken Over by the chkf 
town, and following ib» ™le when Ghundljan ieil wutof oie, ibc name UasAtl 
bailn may have talm^ iii plto, being 01^ then fcir town of district indiFerentiy, 
as Miuiawfl centafLs tiler, hat contrariwEAe of the name Ghundlj^- Ist. 106, 
ia&, rjo. I Mi 431, 41a, 4^1, 4^5^ ^4^^ ^^8 p 

S4a. Mht 171, vjf, ^2^ Yiik.u 199, 890: ii. 576; iii. 5, 
Sjcn Tawwaj l> often included in the SblpOr Khurrah diilrict by the ctriiev 

geographenK. 
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The island of Khdrik, which lay off the mouth of the 
ShapLir river, was included in the Afdashtr Khurrah dislrict^ 
and was a port of call for ships sailing from Basrah to Kays 
island and India. Ya^Ot had vLrited the island, and says that 
from Its hills Jannibah and MahniMoK both on the coast of the 
Arrajin district, were visible- The soil of the island was ferdie, 
producing many fruits, and the date palm grew well hert In the 
neighbouring sea was one of the best pearl Asheries. Many of the 
other islands in the Persian Gulf are described by our authorities 
as of the Ardashh Khurrah district; but Khlrik and Kays were 
commcrdaJly the two mcist important, and of the others named 
some are not easy to identify. Uwal was the chief of the 
Bahrayn isknds^ on the Arabian coast, and it is mentioned in 
the annats of the first Moslem conquest Bl^shahr (Busbire of 
the present day) first appears in the pages of and opposite 

to It on the mainland^ as stated by BaJidhuri, was Ktshahr or 
Rashabr of Tawwaj, The island called La wan (Allan, Lan, or 
hkv are all variantsX by the distances given, must be the present 
island of Shay kb Shu*ayb lying to the west of KLays, and Abrl^n 
island is doubtless the modem Hindar&bi which with Chtn (or 
Khayn) lies near Kays. 

The great island at the narrows of the Gulf now called Kishm, 
also the Long Island (Jaz^imh Tawilah)i b probably that referred 
io in our medieval atithorilies under the variou:^ names—possibly 
merely manuscript variants—of Banl (or I bn) Kawan, Almlclflnt 
and Abarkumin. states that it was also known as L4ft. 

The island of Khisik or Jisik was one of its ncighbouis, or was 
possibly merely another name for Kishm {the Long Island). Its 
population were hardy boatmen, and according to f^vtni they 
were much gi ven to piracy and raiding, Near each of these islands 
were pearl fishery banks^ but most of them were uninhabited, 
except during the Ashing season. Beyond and east of Kishm 
was the island of Hurmua (Ormui), which being in Kirmln will 
be spoken of in the chapter treating of that province ^ 

^ 1*0. 31. u K. EftlKlhvii, 587, YiJk. i. \L : 

MbUjBj.^i]. Kju.lL]t7. 
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The disiiiCl of Ship4r KKurnh. Shlpfli dty ajwi cftiie. The Rnllrt 

Nawlidn^n. The White Cattle ml Sha'b Bavran. The Zamtna of iht 
Kfciidi KifarAn asicl ht lahe. The rivers Ekhshln euiH Jarihfk. Jirrah 
Jind the Sab[\k bridge. The An^jia district and AmjAn city* The Tib 
river^ Bihhrtltifi* The river SMrln.. ^unbddh MalSa^ln, 
i^lniz and Janrdliah- The river Shldhkan, 

The district of Si bar Khurrih* * ihtr Glory of Shapftr* (SabAr, as 
already said, being tbe Arabic form of the Persian nan^ej, was the 
smalli^t of the five Rfiiuhs or districts of Firs, and its limits 
were comprised within the basin of the upper Shdpfir river and 
its affluents. 

The chief town of the district m early days was the city of 
Sbapar, the name of which had originally been Bisblpar’, more 
comnionly known as Shahristin. * the town-place' or * the capital,^ 
Ibn liawkal states that Shipfir city was in his day as large as 
Istakbr and more populous^ but Mukaddasl in the latter part of 
the 4tb (loth) century speaks of the town as already for the most 
part gone to ruin, its population having migrated to the neigh^ 
bouring and rising city of KlzirOn. ShlLpClf, however, was then 
still a rich placci for its lands produced sugar-^ne^ olives^ and 
grapes abundantly, and fruits and Rowers, such as the fig, the 
^asminep and the carob, were seen on every hand. The castle was 

* Eti the MSi, the name \i generally (bat probatbly incorrecdy] wTiltca 
NsuOwjHfcr Of Nippur. Buliipar stfiftds for Sih-ShipaF, Ihc older form besr^ 
Sliii>uf, rcieanii^ ' gisod Sapor * or " the exceUerKe of Thifi 

prefix Bih oceuR in other place-n*Enes ; Eih Ardaihlr, or CJnw^liirt in 
Chapter XXI, y. j0|+ 
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called Dunbul^ ajid the town wall had four namely those 

of Kurmiit, Mihr^ Bakrlm, and lastly the City gate (EAb-aah- 
Shahr). Outside the town was a Friday Mosque, and another 
called Masjid^l-Khidr, or the mosque or FJias* In the 
beginning of the 6th (irth) century' the author of the /* 3 rs 
JViamsA describes ShiptLr as having completely fallen to nitn; 
and when Mustawfl wrote a couple of centuries later the name of 
ShapOr or Bish^pflr had been transfeired to the neighbouring 
KarirOn district. 

Mustawff apparently knew the Shlphr river under the name 
of the Shahriyir R6d, and the cityT he says, had been named 
Dindit by its first founder^ the mythical King Tahmurath, the 
* Devil-binder/ Afterwards Alexander the Great laid it in ruins, ^ 
and King Sh&pfir rebuilt it, when it was known, according to 
Musiawfi, as Ban^ Shdpfir, and later as Nishlphr or Bishapflr. 

Its crops were famous m the Sth {i4ih) century: the iris, violet, 
jasmine, and narcissus grew abundantly+ and much silk was woven 
here, MustawfT further refers to the w'ell-known colossal statue 
of King Shipilr in the cave near the mins. This he describes 
as black statue of a man. larger than life, standing in a temple 
{/fajrM /); some say it is a talisman^ others that it is merely a 
real man whom God has turned to stone. The king> of that 
country were used to visit it, and to pay it honour anointed 
the statue with oil.* Already in the 4th (lOth) century Muj^ddast 
Tefens to the cave, which, he says, lay one league distant from the 
city of Nawbandajin. The colossal figure of King Sapor he 
describes as crowned and standing at the mouth of the cave, in 
which water fell continually, aiKl a violent wind blew. At the 
base of the statue were the semblances, sculptured, of 'three 
green leaves.^ The foot of the image measured ten spans in 
length, while the total height w*as eleven ells^ 

The upper course of the ShdpAr river was called the Nahr Rat In 
by the Arab geographers, and it came from the Upper Khumayijan 
or Khumiyigan district, of which one of the principal villages, ac¬ 
cording to Mustawfi, was Dih '. 411 . l^wer KhumAyijin was counted 

* I- H. 194. \ruk, 431, 444. F^ N- 74 7irtf where the nmi i-% 
and I^Mpur Mbl- 175, 17^!. C- A. Dc 7 hrE^j ijv 

{London, 1845S, i, 114, 
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as of the I^takhr Kitrah (the Peisepolis dislrict, to be de¬ 
scribed in (he nest chapter) lying round Bay^lA on an aflluent 
of the Kur river, and both these KhuinAyijan regions were famous 
for the products of the colder hill country, such as nuts and 
pomegranates, while much excel lent honey was exported- The 
people were mostly muleteers^ who travelled with caravans. To 
the westward of Khumayijan was the district of AnburAn with 
the city of An-Nawbancbjan, otherwise called Nfibandagan or 
Nawbanjan. This place, when Istakhrt wrote, was larger than 
Kaatn'ln, the climate was hot and the date palm grew here. 
Mukaddasi speaks of its fine markets, of the gardens with their 
abundant water-supply, also of its mosque. In Saljfik times 
Nawbandajin had fallen to ruin, but in the jih (nth) century 
the town was rebuilt by t he celebrated Atabeg, the Amir r ha flit ' 
Two leagues distant from Nawbanjan began the famous valley, 
ore of the four earthly paradises of the Moslems, called Sha‘b 
Bavvan, the waters of which drained to the Kur river in 
the Isjakhr Kurah. The valley was three and a half leagues 
in length by one and a half across, and its fenility was 
beyond compare; being due, according to Mustawfi, to the nature 
of the hilts on either side of the valley, which stored the winter 
snows and thus afforded water throughout the summer droughts. 
A couple of leagues to the northHedSt of Nawbanjan is the great 
motintain fastness called the White Castle—Kal'ah Safid, and 
Isfid iJijt—or the Castle of Isfandiyar, occupying a Rat-topped 
table-mountain, many miles in circuit, bounded by precipitous 
sides. Mukaddasi possibly mentions it under the name of the 
Kasr Abu Talib, which, he says, was called 'Aydn. The Fart 
mrnak States that Safid had been rebuat by a certain 

Abu Na.sr of Tlr Murdan in the earlier yeans of the SatjUlpi, and 
that at the beginning of the 6th (lath) century it was in the 

* The Aailr ChiiH (olien writlEn Jialll. whgse name tv frequenity oeturs in 
Ih« ind in eoniuKtion wi|t» the relMilding of lawiw or 

in baft, and ihe tteoiulnjciioD of river dam., governor of ihe 
province for rinlOn >tnlunnin,d the Saijok. Alobeg ChMlt Salduh loieatiln* 

• the Falcon'} received the ^nmacw of Fakbr ad-tJaohh, »ml died in 510 (c I 
■fter fiavini; been ihe seini-indc|»ii.ieBl governor of boih Kinnin oikI Fan 
for i, iCOfC of 
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hands of their governor. The mountain summit which was 
30 leagues in cifcuic^ had only one road leading to the top, 
and this was guarded below by the castle called Dizak Nishnak. 
The Summit was a level plain^ with many springs and gardens^ 
and fruit grew here abundantly. The siege of KaJ*ah SafEd by 
at the close of the 3 th (14th} century, made it famous in 
history. He was marching from Bihbahln to Shir^ and took 
the place by storm, after a two days" investment* in the spring 
795 (U95)** 

One march east of Nawbanjan, on the road to Shiii^ lay 
Hr Murtian+ a small town surrounded by six vUkgeSj of which the 
most important was called Karjan (or Jarkan)^ lying five leagues 
from Nawbanjan- I'he surrounding region was well watered* very 
fertile, and much honey was esportecL To the west of Naw banjln, 
on the road to Arrajan, wus the town of Aribur^n, in this district ; 
also the Bisht district, with the town of B^bt, which still 
exists. Two nverSp the Darkhid and the Khilbdhin, traversed 
this region. The Nahr Khawriwadhan, otherwi^ the Khhbdhan 
river, had on its banks the towm of the same name, distant four 
leagues from Nawhanjdti^ and Khdbdhan town in [he4th{ioth) 
century was a populous place^ with a mosque and good markets. 
Pour or sis leagues west of this river, and two stages distant from 
Nawbanjdn, was the smil lown of Datkhid, on the river of the 
Same namci which last came from, or sonie authorities say 
flowed into, a small lake. It is mentioned thal the Darkhtd 
riv^sr was a sulHciently latge stream to be uufoidable. 'I'he 
Khabdh^n river was an aflfluent of the river Shirin, which will 
be noticed when describing the Anujan district, and either the 
K.Kubdhin river or the I>arkh!d was crossed by a great bridge, 
built by a certain Abu J alib of Nawban^n, who had urecied the 
casik of *Ayin mentioned In the previous paragraph. I^(akhrtand 
Mukaddas] are at variance as to which of the rivers this celebrated 
bridge traversed. J^ier authorities add to the confusion by 
giving differenl names to these rivers, which it is ditficult 

j Uir no. Ml, pio. 117. Muk. ^34. 437, 44J. F, y. srfiA 

A" \ + i. fwo. I>tzaltt Nijfchkurnaci inri arc vr^nj.nL*^ 

of ih*? name of the law^r aallt in the J^al'ah SaiW u well ilcMnnhal by 

iMaLxlirrukl Kinneir, p, 73. 
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or impossihlie now to identi^' with any of the existing streams 
shown on our maps, 'rhc bridge is described by Mul^addasi iS 
having been built in his day* *and there ts none to equal it in 
oil Syria and Mesopotamia.^ This was in the latter half of the 
4lh (loth) century, and in the 7th (13th) century apparently 

refers to it as still existing. Many of these places are also men¬ 
tioned by *Ali of Yazd, in describing the march of Timiir from 
Bihbahin to Shir^\ 

In this nrtotintatn region of Fars^ known later as the Jabal 
Jildyah, the hve Kurdish tribes, called collectively the Zamm^aF 
Akrid, had in the 4ih (toth) century their pastures and camping 
grounds. Mul^ddasi speaks of a castle in the mountain near 
here that belonged to them, standir^g in a wide district with many 
gardens stacked with fruit treca and date palms 

I'he city of KdzirilnT from the latter half of the 4th (loth) 
century when Shaphr fell to ruin, became the most important town 
of the ShapCir district. Ibn Hawl^al describes it as in his time 
smaller than Nawtiandajan» but wcIVbuilt^ the houses being of 
stone Set in monat- .Mulfaddasi, a little latere refers to it as 
*- the Damietta of Persia,^ already commercially important as the 
centre of the linen trade, and ^Adud-ad-I}awlah the Buyid had 
recently built in the to^ a great house {Dtir) for the rneFchants, 
the rooms in which produced a yearly rent of 10^000 dirhams 
(;f 400), 'The houses of the town, Mukaddas! tells us, were all 
like palaces, each wiih a garden j the mosque crowned a hillock. 
According to Mustawfl Kozirun had origirmlly consisted of three 
neighbouring villages, named Kurd^ Oarbast^ and Riihshdn. built 
on the water conduits of these names, which, it is stated, were 
still preserved in the town quarters. The dates of K^ran were 

* The spelling uf the name? vmics grendy, Khawr&w^Mn ]s cmitrartcd m 

Khabdhin-. bImj wTitlcq. KHiAr&hdh^, Khahadhan and KhivdSn, orKhivarin 
in *Alt Darkhid ts also written Darkhuwtd, buf L>»khi^nad (u fiv^n 

by Mbkaridii4) ia probnhly only a rlerica] wror. Isl. no, I1& Muk. 4ifS, 
440^ K. N. j 6 n, fr, 79d, a® fr. Mil, aiS. Vil. i. 905 ; ii. 467 ; in. S^jS. 
llin-aJ"Alhlr, viii. iJi, 101.. A-> Y* i. 600- 

* Im- Myk, 435. ^ak, ii- Eij. Msl. 176, 306. means 

In KLirdish 'a tribo® jnionr cnrreclly written and by qiuta.ke tht 

WOtd hiii often been given See the tran^laiinn by PpqC De 

of Ibn KhfanUdbrhp p. 331, foolnole. 
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exc^Uirntf especially of a kind called Jilin, and a cotton stuff, 
known as Xirbas^ was exported largely. The neighbouring 
pastures, called Maighzlr Narkis, ^ihe zmrdssus meads^' were 
famous. The district round Xlair^n was known as the Shill 
country, according to I bn Ba|i1pahp who passed through here in 
the year 730 and at the present day this region b called 

ShQlistin. In the plain^ a short distance to the east of the 
city^ Hes the Kid run lake, which in the 4lh (loth) century was 
known as the Bubayrah Mflz, or Milrak (for the reading of the 
navne is uncertaJnjt It was 10 leagues in length, very salt, and 
contained much fish. The two famous passes on the toad above 
the lake going up to Shiriz, which are now known to travellers as 
the Old Woman^s Pass and the Maiden's Pass (Kutal Piri-Zan, 
and Kutabi-Dukhtar)^ are named by Xlustawfl, the H^shang Pass, 
which lies three leagues from KazirQn^ and the Malan Pass, which 
is above it and is likewise very steep'. 

l^he roads down to the coast from Kaziiiln lead by Danz to 
Kum^j^ and thence by Khisht on the Shipflr river to Tawwaj. 
which has been described in the previous chapter (p, 259). l>ajiz 
was a smaU EOwnt and already in the 4th fioth) century famous 
for its linen weavers; Khisht, lying beyond it, had a strong castle, 
according to Mukaddasf^ and was surrounded by broad lands. 
The J^drs JVdaiaA mentions Khisht and Kumirij together, and 
MustawfT gives the people of both places a had character as being 
inveterate robbers, 

A short distance below Khisht the river ShapOr received on 
its left hank the waters of the Jirrah river, which was known as 
the Kahr Jarshik to the Arab geographers, and the latter^ a few 
miles before it fell into the Shapiir river, was joined on its left 
bank by the tnbutar)' stn^am called by them the Kahr Ikhshb. 
The Ikhshin river took its rise among the valleys of the 
Didhfn countryp and according to Istakhri. its waters, which were 
sweet and drinkable, had the property of dyeing to a green colour 
any cloth that was steeped therein. ’The Jarshlk river rose in ihe 

M*L 1^*. I. H. 197, Muk-4jj. ^Msi. 176, 104 ,10a, OfdkeihTvc 

town quATtfof K^iifQo vadants in ihc uss, xjo Nar, Darfit, 4 Im1 Rahibiri 
Of Kahtyaji. L B. ih 09, iTw ff. 8 o 4 ) writes tbe nunt of ibz like 

jl/Sr' elcariy. U ia AametlfllcS called DaiyBcfull ShClr, ' ike Salt 
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hills to ihe south of jirrah, in the M^ratn country (whkh 
aceording to Mustawft was a district stretching from this river to 
as far north as ihe head-waters of the Sakkin river), and 
before reaching the town of Jirrah it was crossed by an 
ancient atone bridge called the Kanjarah Sabilk. The river 
next watered part of the Didhln districij and finally, after 
receiving the IkhshTn river* fell into the Shipiir river some 
disLince above Tawwaj. The Fars and MustawfT stale 

that the country at the head-waters of the Jirrah river, near the 
town of Jirrah^ frrrnied part of the Ghundijln district* and this 
gives a clue to the position of l>asht Haring which^ as we have 
seen on a previous page^ belonged to the Ardashir Khurrah district. 
The city of Jirrah is described by ^fuk^ddas1 as crowning a hill¬ 
top^ and possessing many palm gardens. Yakilt states that the 
common people in his day pronounced the name Girrah, which is 
confirmed by the Firs jVdmuA and Mustawff t they also refer to 
its com Crops and dates^ for all the lands round the city were 
extremely fertile ^ 

The Arrajan district is the westernmost of the five Kflrahs of 
Firs, and Arrajan, its chief town, lay at its westernmost border, 
on the T^b river^ which on this iside forms the boundary between 
hdis and KhO^tst^, The ruins of Arrajan lie a few miles to the 
north of the present town yf Hihbahan, which has taken its 
population and become the chief town of the district since the 
close of the 6ih (lath) centuiy% 

In the 4th (loth) century Armjdn was a fine town^^ sur¬ 
rounded by datt^gardens and oliverves. It had sis gates^ 

which were by order closed at night, and were named, respectively, 
the Ahwiz, Rishahr, and Shlriz gales, then the gate of Ar Ru^fahp 
the gate of the Maydin (or Square), and lastly Mb-al-Kayyailn 
or the ^Cate of the U'eighurs/ The mosque and market streets 
were niagnilicenu Soap was largely manufactured in the Town. 
Near Arraj^^ and cro^^ing the JTab river on the high roads into 
Khilsistan, were two famous bridges, the remains of which still 
exist. One was said to have been built by a certain Uaylamite 
physician of Hajjaj. governor of ^Irik under the Omayyad 
* iMi. (10, 117, 151. 454. f. K. 75 760, 754, M-t. 

1761 T77, i(K, 119. VaJh. iL ^ 6 , 67. 
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Calipbs;^ and is describcid by as having but a single 

aTcb^ 80 across in the spaji, sufficiently high for a man, 

mounted on a camel and bearing a bannerp to pass frt'tly under 
the key-stone. This bridge, which was known os the Kan|arab 
Thakin, stood a bow-shot from the dty of Arraj^n on the road to 
SanbiL The second stone bridge was more than 3000 ells in 
length, and dated from the times of the Sassanian kings, being 
known as the Kantarah^al Kisiawfyah or *the Bridge of the 
ChosToc-s-' It was on the road leading to the village of 
Dahlkzan. Tn a hill near Arrajan, according to Kazvifii,, w^s a 
cave whence bitumen was taken from a spring, and this 

was celebrated all the world over for its medidna] properties^ 
while in the town of Arrajin itself a fathomless well called the 
BJr §ah.ik existed, the water of which was never known to fail, 
even in the driest summer season. 

Mustawf!, in the beginning of the Sth (Mtb) century, states 
that Arrajin was then called Arkh4n or Afghan by the common 
people, and at the end of this century *Alt of Yazd refers to the 
river 'J’Sb as the Ab'i.-Arghfln. Armjan had saffisred muthj 
according to MustawH, on its capture in the 7th (13th) century' by 
the Ismailian heretics {the Assassins, subjects of the Old Alan of the 
Mountain), and the town had never recovered its former prosperity- 
There had been Ismailian strongholds on the hill-tops in'the neigh¬ 
bourhood, one called J^al^hllghOTp and another Diz KiLIt, and the 
gamsons of these places had frequently plundered the city and its 
districts. By the latter half of the 8th {14th) century, Airaj^ 
had fallen completely to ruin, and it was replaced shortly after 
this by the town of Bihbah^ situated some half-dozen milt^ 
lower down the Jab river. Bihbahin, the name of which occuts 
Ln none of the Arab geographers, is first mentioned by *Ali of 
Yazd, in his description of the march of Tlm^ir from Ahwa^ to 
Shtrlz in the spring of 795 (*393)^ and from this date onward 
Bihbah&n has been the chief town of the region formerly known ns 
the district of Arrajin ^ 

* IM- (16^ igi. I- R. tS^. L K, 43. Mok. +15. K*!;. ii. 94^ i 6 o- 

MbL. 177, 178- Ai V- ir ^00. In hia (TLhrin. lilbognph, 

A.H. ri:94, iroh 1 . 3^6^ tli« snys lhat Bih|»ahin w« fim 

by the KahgiEA nammii, by older of Tliair, these baring mignited rroiii 
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The nver Tab of the Arab (geographers is pow kpown as the 
Jat^bTt or KurdfcStin river, fqr by some confusiop the 
parne of Tab has^ at the present day, been transferred to the 
KbayrabAd afEuenis of the Hindiy^n or Zuhrah river^ a different 
stream which flows out to the Persiaii Gulf at Hindiy^n. The 
T^b river of the middle^ages had its source« if w^e may accept the 
combined authority of Istakhrt and Mulfaddast, In the moiifitains 
to the south-west of Isfahin^ at Al-Burj over against Su may ram 
in the Is^khr district. Thence coming down to the district caJled 
As^Sardan, in KhO^istap^ the Tab was joined on its left bank by 
the river Masin, the village ol MasTn lying near the point of 
juncriont and the combined streams flowed on to Arrajin. Below 
this city the Tab watered the Rfshahr district, and then curving 
round abruptly to the south reached the s^ to the west of 
Mahrub^. The MasTn river alxive-Tnentioned also rose in the 
mountaing near Sumayram, and flowed past a place called Slsb^ii 
according to the Fdrs NdmaA and Miistawfl, before it joined 
the T^b. It is said to have been 40 leagues in length, and 
was a suffldenily broad river not 10 be easily fordable. Near 
the upper course of the Tab was the district of BLlad Kb^pQrj 
or Bala Sabhr, of which the chief town was called Jflmah, which 
stood on the frontier between Fiis and Khdzistan. The distiicl 
had been very fertile, but when Mustawfi wrote the lands had 
already gone out of cultivationr Along the course of the Tab 
riveri according to the /JIrr was also the region called 

R4rah Kubad Khurrah, but ail earlier authorities give this as the 
name of the district round Rindn, as has been alic^y described 
on p, ^54*- 

Kifiiii. For the niifli of ArT^jran, md of the twa bridges now knowfi jls the 
Pil-i^Bipira mad ifae Pu] i r>ul(h«r (the Lady’s mud the bddge}, see 

De BodCi /nWrrjAijtf, j. Xhe name of the ftm bridge ii often piven, 

aa l^Mpi^ah Rmk^ oc Tmkiii in the HSi. Itrfl IjmwkjLl (p, hfOm 

inentkim a wooden hddpeas erasing ihe Tflb river, pmssing at a height of ten 
dlfi above the the witet tevd. 

I 1 st 119. R K. 77 ^.780,7^ fl. Mst.rjS, 177, 1.8. The 

Arab geographer* evkScnlty confounded the upper course- of tite Anajan river 
(the jm ■nd its affluent (the MadfiJ with die wreams which wc know to be 
the upper branehcfc of the Kii^. Jt k [O be further noled that ihc Ana^in 
river, in Its lower ftairse near the Pensan GuJf. hm evidently changed iu 
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B&low Arraj^n the T^b river, as aSready said^ curbed round the 
Kisbahr district (nQl to be canTounded with Rfshahr of Bushire 
mentioned above^ p. 761); and here, besides the town of Rishahr* 
lying half-way between Arrajan and Mahrubin^ there was a 
town called Darj^in (otherwise Dayrjin or Darjln) which in the 
4th (10th) century had fine markets and lay in a fertile district 
Rtshahr continued to be an impuitant place in Salji^k limess, and 
the Fi^rs A^dmaA speaks of its castle^ and states that ships were 
built here. According to Musiawfi the Persians called the place 
Barbiyin, and the original namet he says, had been Kisahr^ 
Linen stuffs wcfe manufactured here, and the population traded 
largely with the Gulf ports^ The summer heat was terrific, and 
people went up to Dii Kiiat, one league away, which as just 
mentioned had formerly been a castle of the Ismailians- 
Kcar Rishahr was Hindijan, a small town and district on the 
lower course of the Arrajin river, and Mukadda.sl relates that 
this Hindijan or Hinduwan town was a great market for sea fish 
and possessed a fine mosque. In the Hindfjin district were the 
remains of fire-temples, and some waierwhetls of anckni con¬ 
struction. Further, there were supposed to be hidden treasures^ 
'as in Egypt,^ and Kaziint speaks of a well* from which arose a 
poisonous vapour» so that birds dying above fell dead into it. 
Lastly, at Hahs, a town in this district on the road to Shiria, 
there had been a tollhouse in SaJjok timesV 

Jalladgan, otherw ise pronounced JaJlidj^ 4 neighbouring 
district lying between the lower courses of the rivers 'fkb and 
Shlrln. The river Shkln—^*the Sweet Water—rose in the hills 
called Jabal D!n^ of the Bazranj or Bdziang district, and passed 
through the district of Fuizuk, lying four leagues south-east of 
Arrajan. According to 'All of Vard, Tlrnik, marching from 

bed ftince the 41b (lotfa) century. Mulpddeaj of it ai dclwoclitri^ near 

SInU, bui thw is possibly ody a dcricaJ error for *tk«ir the TuVUr' liver, m 
0[twrr wordd the esmary of the [>ujayl. 

* Lsf. Ill, 119, I’ll. Mnk. 4^6, 4SS' L M^t. 

J 77 p <7ft- Vik. iv. 99^. Kax- ii. iSd. Hiadljiiii, Htnduiw, wd 
ttirutiyan appw tQ be all intended for the snene place. For Habs the 
^ve Khabs, Jtf, Jing und every poasible varuiLiDn ^ it was a aa men- 

tioival in the liinend-es- 
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Eihbaliin to Shlrii, cross^ the Shirin river on the day arier 
!e£tving BihbahAn; four days later he reached the Khivdan river 
(already noticed:, 265* under the name of KhLlibdhin)^ and 
thence marched to Nawbanjan. Wt^ have seen that the Khub- 
dhin river wa^ a trihutaiy of the Shirin^ and this last appears 
to be Identical with the stream now known in its upper course as 
the Khayrabdd river (wJth many affluents)^ and lowct down as the 
Zuhrah river^ which h the river marked on modem maps as the 
TaK or HmdiyiOr On one of the tributaries of the river Shirin 
was situated ItUiil^dh Mallaghdn, an important piaco lying on 
the road froni Nawbanjin to Arrajan which is now called 
Dit Gunbadant "the Two I>omes,' and still shows estensive 
niins. Of this neighbourhood were the DlnSr bills, and the 
district of E^rang already mentioned ; also where the 

climate in winter was eAtnemely cold, and the mountain summits 
near by never entirely free from snow even in summer. The 
town of Gunbadh Mallaghan, however^ wa.s of the hot region, 
and famous for its date palms. The name is also spelt Gunliiad 
Mallajfin or Malal^An, and Mutaddasi in the 4th (roth) century 
speaks of the tillage here as in ruins- According to the /‘Ytrs 
JVSj/wflA in the beginning of the 6th (lath) century the small lown 
here was protected by a castli:, in which rations of com, to last 
the ganison for three or four years, were kept in store. Many 
other like castles crowned the adjacent hiJIs^ among the rest one 
named Kal'ah Khing being especially mentioned. Mustawft states 
that the neighbouring district was known as Pdl B6lA {some MSSL 
give Phi LhlO) and was very fertile, producing famous apricots; 
and he declares the castle of Gunbad MallaghAn was so strong that 
One man might hold it against an army^ 

Not far from the mouth of the river Shtrtn—which, as already 
said, is the modern or Zuhrah river—lay the port of Mahruban;, 

close to the western frontrei of FAfS, and this was the first harbour 
reached by ships bound to India after leaving Basrah and the 

1 in. in, 11 a, flit 119V rlo- Muk. F. N. ■; 6 A, 773; 78^, 79*1, 
Ss Mst- 176^ I77 p 178. j iS. V*k- iiL 5 % iv. 63a A. Y. u 6 mu 
Hlf. 3f l>t Bcjd«i i. 158, To tbe north of Du GuDbadAn is the 

tastlc now kEW^wn fts Arfij poj?;ib]y this is the place Ifl 

the MmoA. 
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Tigris (Estuary. Mahniban wa^ accounted the port of 
and in the 4th (lolb) century was very populous^ and had a fine 
mosque and good mafkcts- Acceding to Mustawfl the FersiaiM 
called it Mlyruyan, or Mahruyin^ linen was made herev and 
dates were caponed, but the shipping was always the chief source 
of income. Nisir-i-Khusraw touched at Mahruban in 441 (*053)1 
and describes the town as lying along the sea-shpre pn the eastern 
side of the bay. The markets were excellent^ and the mc^ue 
bore the name of son pf La^th the Saiflrid. Water 

was stored in cisterns^ tberfl were three great caravanserais for 
travellers who landed here for Arrajan, and the commerce of the 
place was considerable. The next port down the Gulf, east of 
Mahruban, was SinJr or Shtnlz^ whose ruins lie on the creek now 
called Bandar Daykm, Is^khrl describes the place as larger 
than Mahruban in the 4th (toth) century. There vw a small 
bay and the town lay half a league from the open sea ^ 

the climate here was very hot, and date palms grew abundantly. 
Mu^addasl speaks of the mosque and the palace of the governor;, 
and of the markets as being well provided with wares. According 
to Yaljfit, Sinlz was half niined by the Carmathians, who sacked 
the port in jai (953)1, The Firs JVimaA however, and Mustawfl^ 
in the 6th and Sth {iiih and r4th) centuries^ speak of it still 
as a Hpunshing places where dax was grown and much linen 
made. The port was defended by a fortress md the 

oil for lamps that came from its district was exported far and 
wide\ 

South of Slnl^ was Jannibah (or the ruins of which 

firill exist, lying near the mouth of the river which the Arab 
geographers called the Nahr-ish^hadhkln. Jannibah according 
10 Isfakhri was extremely hot, and its creek (^/Sidir^r) was not a 
safe anchorage. The town was larger than Mahrub&n and had 
excellent markets; further, it was celebrated as the birth-place 
of Abu T^ir the Carmathian. The Persians called the place 
Ganfah, or Ab-i-Gandah, from its - foul water/ and four ndgh- 
bcuring villages lying on the sea-coast were counted as of its 

* fat- J4, 118. Mitk. tJ, K. 90. Ytk. i i Lii. F- ^3. 
78^* 7911. Mh. 
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d«pendend<e5. The nvier SMdhkin rose in the Bi^rang distnctf 
and, passing through the DastaMo plain^ flowed thence out to 
the 5ea, Which stneani on the present map it- oofttsponds with is 
fiOE quite clear, but it muat undoubtedly be one of the two short 
rivere which enter the Fersian Gulf near JanMbak In point of 
feet, however, no large stream now exists here, though Miistawfl 
especially states that this was a "large river and not easily Fordablek 
being nine leagues in length *; he thererore had in mind a stream 
of some considemble 

^ Ut. J4, tJ^, laS. Muk^ 434$. Fi 78^. Hjit. jyS, iiS- 
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Ttie IfftaklLr dblrict, and I^A^hr city ur PcisepdEis. Rivers Kur and pulvir. 
Lake bakhttfin aiwl tlw citis mund it. Tbe Marvdaiht pbiin. Bay4^ 
likd Mayin. Kjik&hk-i-Eard+ Sannfik and Vudikbwisl. 'fbe ihm TOdds 
!r<mi lo Isfahan^ Abaj-kiih. Vaid city, district atid towns. The 

Kiidhan diatrki ai^ its lowns, Shahr l-Blbak and HariL 

The K^rah or distnet of 4^hr occupied the whole of the 
northern part of Fars^ and this^ a$ already saith tn the middle- 
ages included Yazd, with the neighbouring towns and lands lying 
along the border of the Great HeserL The capital of the district 
was Isi^khr^ as the Arabs nained the Sassanian town which the 
Greeks had called Per?«poUs. 

The city of Is^hr lay on the river Fulvlr, a few miles above 
Its junction with the Kur river, and some distance to the westward 
of the Temains of the great Achsemenian platform and palaces. 
At the time of the Moslem conquest Isfakhr was one of the 
laige^ if not the most impoitant of the Sassanian cities of Fars, 
and it WHS taken by capitulation. In the 4th (loih) century, Ibn 
HawtaJ describes the town as a mile broad, and as having formerly 
been surrounded by a wall which, he says* had recently been 
destroyed. At the city^ gate^ crossing the liverj was the Khurisin 
bridge (why so called is not stat-^)^ a %'ery fine structunet and 
the houses stretched far beyond this imo the country, being 
surround^ by gardens which produced rice and pomegranates. 
The other Arab geographers add nothing to this account, and the 
Moslem writers give no information of interest about the cele¬ 
brated Achasmenian buildings and tombs, which they generally 
ascribe to Jamshid and King Solomon. Mustawfr states that the 
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ruin of IsfaJthr {and hardly any trace of the Moslem city nOTr 
remains) was dye to the turbulent outbreaks of its. inhabitants. 
Finally in the latter half of the 4th (loth) century Sam^tn ad- 
I>awlah, son of 'Adud^-Dawlah the Buyid, was forced to send 
an army against Istakhr under the Amir Kutlumish ; as a result 
the town was laid in ruins, and from that time onward Is^^hr was 
reduced to the siie of a village^ contattiing perhaps a hundred 
inen+ as described in the /Srr Nam^A at the beginning of the 
6th (rath) century- 

On the hills to the north-west of the city were three great 
fomesses* known as the Castle of I&|akhr Vir, "the Friend of 
Ismkhr,* the KaPah Shikastah, -the Broken Castle^’ and the 
Castle of Shankav^in* Collectively these castles were called Sih 
Gunbadh^n, ' the Three Domes'; and fTom a deep gorge in the 
mountains, where a dam had been built, water was brought to the 
first of these castles, in which ^Adud-addJawlah the Buyid had 
constructed great tanks, carefully roofed over on twenty Mlumns^ 
50 as to be capable of supplying the needs of a thousand men 
during a yearns siege* There was here an exercising ground, or 
Maydin, on the hill-top, which had also been planned and con¬ 
structed by ‘Adud-ad-Daw'lahV 

'llbe Pulvar river—whkh the Arab geographers call the Furw^b* 
and which in Persian is written Furvltb—rises to the north df Ojin 
or U^ejin at Fun-ib vtlLage in Jawbarkan. Fiowing At first east- 
wajrd, it turns to the south-west above Pasargada! el the tomb of 
Cyrus, which the Moslems call the Shrine of the Mother of King 
Solomon (Mashhad-i-MMar-i-Sulaymin)^ and, running through the 
Istakhr gotgep passes this city and enters the plain of Marvdasht, 
where it falb into the river Kur a short distance above the great 
dam called Band-I-Amtr. The river Kur rises in the district of 
Kurvan, a little to the south of and not far therefore from 
the source of the Pulvar river^ but it takes at first the opposite 
direction. Flowing towards the north-west it makes a great circular 
sweep, passing under the Shahriy^r bridge, on the summer road 

I eaitthnriH jBS, t. H. Muk. 435. F. K* 67 Si A, 8341. Msi. 
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one of them to tImIwI by j. ^todcr^ lAra^A IWna {Landoap 

iSi Sjp pp. S3, ®6. I>c BoUtn /j^Vraw, i- 
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ftom Shir&2 to IsFaMn, which stands in the Crd district Passing 
southward tht* Kur nert flow? near the villages of K^ad and 
KaJlar^ turning then to the south-^st, when it receives an affluent 
from the Sha*b Bas^van valley {see above^ p, 364), and traverses bi 
turn the distiicU of Rimjird and Kj&mfirfta Passing into the 
Marvdasht plain it here receives on its left bank the Pulv^ river, 
then waters the districts of Upper and Lower Kirbflk and flowing 
near the large village of Khurramah falls into tjike Eakhcig^n, 
between the jAltif district to the south* and the Kaskan district 
on the left bank. 

The Fan NdmaA^ and other Persian authorities, stale that 
the Kur was known m its upper reach as the Rlid * A?!, "the Rebel 
River,^ because till Jl was heoimed back by a dam {Sand) its waters 
could not be used for purposes of irrigation. The first of these 
dams on the Kur was called the B^nd-i-Mujarmd, "the Bare Dyke-" 
This was of very ancient construction, and having fallen to decay 
had been restored by the Atabeg Fakhrad-Dawlah Chadli in the 
beginning of the 6lh (13th) century, after whom the dyke was 
called the Fakhml^n, a name it still bore in the time of 
Abrd. Below the junction of the Pulv^r the Kur was dammed 
liack by the celebrated Band-i-Amtr^ or Band i-"Adudl, part of 
the worts being also known as the Sikr (Weir) of Fans Khusmw 
Khurrah. All these names came from ^Adud-ad-Dawlah the 
Buj-id, who had constructed this dam to water the district of 
Upper Kirbftl. According to the contemporary account of Mukad- 
dasi^ this dam was *one of the wonders of Fdis.* TTie foundadpns 
of the dam were laid In masonry^ with lead joir^U, and it threw 
back the waters of the Kur river, forming an esnensive reservoir- 
Along this 'Adud ad-Pawlah had erected ten great waterwheels, 
which raised the water to a still higher level, thus to irripte 
loo villages, and at each waterwheel was a mill for grinding 
corn, Sooo afterwards a great town was founded near the 
dam. I'he lowest of the dams upon the Kur river was caJled 
the Band-i-Ka^r — 'the Fullefs Damand served to raise the 
Waters to irrigate the district of I^ower KirbAl. This Hnm was an 
aiicient structure, but having fallen to ruin in the bt^nning of 
the 6th (rath) century it was repaired by the Atab^ Ch&All 
^ ^ Bmdemeep'a strwn' of M 
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daresaid, whp also effected a much needed resloralion of the 
Band-i-Amfr v 

The great lake of Bakhtigin into which the iCur Jlovi^ thougli 
at the present day surrounded by desert lands, was in the middle^ 
ages bordered by many villages and towns situated in richly culti¬ 
vated territories. The waters of the lake form two great hays^ 
of which the southern one in medieval times was known as 
Bakhdgin, the northern part of the lake being called the Buhayrah 
B^ff^yah or Jubin^ The waters were salt, and abounded in 
fish, which supplied the Shtr^ market, and the lake shore was 
covered with reeds that^ when cut, served as fuel The Jafihs 
district was at the western end of the lake, with the town of 
Khurramah {still eristing as an important village) lying 14 leagues 
distant from ShltSu, on. the road to Kirman which went along the 
southern shore of Bakhtig^n, Mukaddast speaks of Khurramah 
in the 4th (roih) century as a town with broad lands and a castle 
crowning a hilltop; this last was very strong and well built, 
according 10 Mustawfl writing in Mongol times, and the 
JVdmaA refers to its cistems\ 

The south-eastern end of Lake Bakhtigan was of the Darabjird 
district, and here lay Khayrah and Ntrljt, which will be spoken of 
in the next chapter. Near the eastern end, in what is now a 
waterless desert, stood in the 4th (roth) century the two important 
towns of Creat and little ^hak or ^hik^ a name which the 
Fersians wrote Chihik (meaning "a small pit' or ^welP) At 
Great h^ik the two roads-^Horie along the north side of Eakhtig^ 
lake, from Is^br the other by the southern shore, from Shtrlu'— 
came together, and from Great ^hik one single road went on to 
Kirtnln, Mukaddasl describes Great SShik as a small town, 
famed for its calligraphtsts, who wrote fine copies of the Kuran. 
In the neighbourhood, acGording to Mustawfi; were steel and iron 
mines, and the J^ars speaks of the excellent swords made 

here. 

On the 4-Oftd from Great ^hik lo Istaichr, and lying on (he 

* Isl. i*J. Mek, 44,. F. K. 79Ji. Ms*. **6, f*B. HIk. 31\*ak. 
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northern shore of that part of Lake Bakhtig&ii which was called 
B^isafhyah or JOMnin, were two tow^ns of loiportance duiiog the 
middle-ages, all tracer of whkh seem to have disappeared from 
the map. The easteirimost, lymg six or eight leagues from Great 
SAhik, was the dty of BAdaoj^ krtown as Kariyat-al-As, * the 
Myrtle Villagej* which Mostawft giv^es under the Tereian form of 
D!h Mlird. The country rourid produced plentiful com crops, 
and the myrtle* after which the town was calledj flourished here. 
To the westward of Kanyat^l-As* and six or seven leagues further 
on the road towards Istakhr, was Kariyat 'Abd-ajt-Rahuiin, other¬ 
wise called Abftdah, a dty standing in the distnct of Barm, The 
town possessed hne houses and palaces, and Kazvini relates that 
the water in its wells was intermittent, sometimes rising up and 
overflowing the surface of the ground^ and at other times being so 
deep down in the pits as aJmosi to disappear from view. In 
SaljflV times Abadah had a strong castle, with engines of war* and 
great water cisterns ^ 

The broad plain of Marvdasht is traversed by the lower 
reaches of the Kur river after it has receivcid the waters of the 
Pulvir j It is overlooked from the north by Is^khr with its three 
castles^ and was divided further into various districts. Lower and 
Upper KirbaJ lay near the wesbem end of the Bakhti^n lake j 
Hafrak and Kill came higher up the Kur river, and the meadow 
lands of Kilt bordered the banks of the Futvir. In the Hafrak 
district (spelt Habrak In the older mss^ was the strong castle of 
Khuvir, near the village of the same name. The place is men¬ 
tioned by IstikhrL and several titnes in the I^rs JVdirutA, where 
its position is given as half-way between the ‘Adudt dam on the 
Kur, and Abadah on Lake Bakhtigan, being io leagues from 
either place, Khuvir is referred to also twice by Yak^li, whOp 
however, evidently did not know its position. Its water was 
taken from wells, and the fortifications of the tastle were very 
strong. The plain of Marvdasht was famous for its com lands^ 
being Well irrigated from the dams on the Kur According to 

* 1 . K. 4^, 55- Kiid- Ttfi. loi, iji. Muk. 437. F* 

Sjtf. Mst. 175, J79, Besides the of AtndiSi (or AMdhih) 

sheie was the village of ihe uum name, or the tm 4 fpom t^^hr to tilaMn, 
whkh will be mcnlkffled later. 
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the /^rs jVdmifA it took its name from the hamlet of Marv, w^hich 
originally had been one of the quartets of l^takhr cityp where later 
were the gardens of Jamshtdi bdow tbe Achffimenian njins\ 

Above MarvdashE came the KJmflrhz district^ for the most 
part on the right bank of the Kur, of which the chief town was, 
and Baydi, Al-Baydi means in Ambic *the White" (town); 
and this is one of the few instances in which an Arabic name has 
been adopted by the Persians (who pronounced it and 

kept in use down to the present day+ Bay^ was so called 
because it ^glistened from afar,' and Ibn adds that its 

name among the Persians had been Nasatak^ meaning, according 
to VlkOt^ DAr 4 -Isfrd or * White Palace' Part of the Moslem 
army had camped here, when besieging Is^hr city; and Bayda 
was as largo a place as this last in the 4th (ioth) century, 
Mukaddasl refening to it as a fine town^ with a large mosque, 
and a much-vbltcd shrine. The pasture lands around it were 
famous, and the light^oloured soil made the city stand out 
^glistening white' among its green com-laTids. The Kamfirfii 
district comprised many villages, which Is^khrt names, and its 
oak forests were in his day haunted by fierce lions; which 

were the terror of the cattle on its pasture Lands. 

North and east of the Kimfirh; district was the district of 
EAmjird, of which the chief city was M 4 yin, Half-way between 
Shtriz and this place was the town called Haz^ or .\2dr SabCbp 
otherwise Nay^bOr, which is often mentioned in the 4i;h (loth) 
century. Mukaddas! describes it as a small town* possessing broad 
lands, irrigated by underground channels; and it was the first stage 
ootTrom Shlr^ going to Miyin^ on the summer or mountain rood 
from Shbriz to IsfkhAn. M'l.ytn, the capital of KJlmjird, is described 
by MukaddasI as a populous city with ftuitful lands. Mustawft 
reports that under the Mongol dynasty its revenues amounted to 
5t.50<J dlnM (about 7i5« in the lUKhlnid currency). There 
was in the town a famous shrine of a certain Shaykh Gul Andim; 
and at the foot of the pass, on the road north, was the Mashhad 
of Tamili, son of the seventh Imim The district 

of Ramjird owed its great productiveness to the irrigation canals 
1 UU riH- N. 66A, 67 k HKUa, L i;^. 
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taten from above the dam on the Kar at Band-i-Mujarrad, 
which, as already staled, the Atabeg ChlCtli had re^ored. In 
lUmjird also was the castle called SaldlbM^ crowning the sunimit 
of a steep hilL the road tip being one league In length. In old 
days it was called Isfldb^h (the White Place), and in the lioiea 
of the Omayyad Caliphs it had fiequently been held against their 
armies by rebel chieftains. Finally Ya*|^i)b, son of Layth the 
SafiMd, at the close of the 3rd {9th) century took possession of itt 
andp after strengthening the fortifications, used it as a state prison 
^for those who opposed him/ The name Isfldbadh is possibly 
a misreading, being sometimes written IsTandyirj. and it is 
apparently idend^sl with the Isftdln of the N^maA and 

Mustawft, near which was the village of Kumistirit with a great 
cavern in the adjacent hill \ 

Near the left bank of the Kur river, not far front MS-yin, stood 
the town artd castle of Abraj (often miawriuen /rq/}, which is 
mendoned by Is^khrl as of this district^ and tbe place is still to 
be found on the map. The AHrj jVdwtfA and Mustawfl describe 
Abraj as a lajge vilUge at the foot of a mountain, on whose slope 
its houses were partly built. Its cattle, the Dlz Abraj, was in part 
fortified by art, part being already Impregnable by the precipi^ 
of the hUl summit on which it stood; it had gardens too, and was 
well supplied with water The town of tljart, or Uqan, which 
lies one march north of Miyin, Is mentioned by Mustawfl, but 
no details are given. is probably identical with the place 

named (for Hfis^in) by KurUmah, where the name Is 

printed in error KhQskin, and in the text of Mukaddasi, again, 
it is misprinted Harskin^ 

‘ KuU- 19^ [at. Ill, Jt^ 146, L H, J97. M«k- 4^7, 4^8- 

K N. 816. Slfrt. 1J4, i jSh jUtt, Yak. iL 561 g nl 95, 8^8, Th« 

of Sn'tdAbdd b prolHblv the modem M d«4Crit>«d by 

H. gchindlH, 1891, p, 49a 

^ Kud. 19A. ]eL E 04 p 1^^ Muk, 457»4f.8^ K, N. 66#, Bj s. htsL 174, 
J79. Abrjij, giTcn En tbe /i/itMJk. if undoubt^ly the I rue proniuicu^ 

lion, iraj (aa printed in 1I14 le^t^ iffiikhif aiul Mukadda^lf being due to a 
cieiicsil cfTOf in the US5u+ and ihu hu heen Adopted by VikilE jL 419). Tfae 
old CftHle exiflt Ahcne Abraj, And is nnw known u IshlcAnvin, which recallj 
the riAtrte of Shankavin menlinued above (p. 176) as one oT the Ehrve CBAtl« ot 
titakhr- See Schitidier, P.^.G^S. p. 
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The inost direct road from Shlri^ to Isfahan went by way of 
Mlyin, and thence by K(lshk 4 -Zajd through EMh Girdfl and 
Vatdikhwist to KQmishah on the frontier of FJxs. From MAyin 
the road went up the pas^ going north to the crossing of the Kur 
river at the Shahriyir bridge, near which was the giraidThcjuse of 
SalAb^d-D!n in the plain called Dasht Rfin or Dasht ROnr- 
Nofth of this, again, according to Mustawfl, caoie the Mother and 
Daughter Pass (Garfvah-i-Madanwa-Dukhtar), and then KiHshk-i- 
Zarti * the Yellow Ktosque*' which is probably identical with the 
Kasr Ayiut or A*tn, of Isukhrl and Mu^addasT. The plains of 
greater and lesser Dosht Rfin were (aioous as paisture grounds^ and 
the arable lands ga ve four crops a year* these being watered by the 
Kur river and its alHuents. K 0 shk 4 -Zard is first mentioned in the 
J^rs where the name is more generally written Rushk^i-Zaji, 

or *the Golden Kiosque.^ To the north again, between Kilshk i- 
Zard and Dih Cird^, stretched the ev'en more fertile pasture lands 
of the Ord or Avard district, the chief towns of which, according 
to Istakhrt, were Bajjah and Taymaristfln (written Taymatjan in 
the Mustawf! mentions Dlh Girdi^, and h appears 

in the /Hrr Nama/f as DSh Gawz (for yawi% both names signifying 
' Nut Village^ The earlier Arab geographers do not mention this 
name (which is Persian in the forms given above), but by its 
position in the Itineraries, modem Dih Girdii must be equivalent 
to I^khrtn of Kudimah and Is^bilr 

Along The eastern borders of the Dasht CTrd plain lie IkUd, 
Sarmakr ^nd Ab^dah village, then Shdristin and Sarvist 4 n village, 
half-way between Dih Giidii and Ya^dikhwist Iklld had a fine 
castle according to the and like Saimak was 

famous for irs com laJids. The name of Sarniak is spelt j aimak 
by Mu^addasl; it was a well-built town surrounded by trees, 
among which those bearing the yellow plum were notablet this 
fruit being dried and largely exported to other plac^ The 
village of Abadah, a stage on the pnsent post-road from Shfria 
to Isfahan, is first mentioned in the Mrs mrnaA, and later by 
Mustawfi; the same also is to be said of Shtiristln which lies on 
a salt river flowing east to the desert The village of Sarvistin, 
Mukaddasi states, had a mosque in the 4th (roth) century, and 
the place was well supplied with water from the neighbouring 
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hills. The name of Ya^ikhw^^ the toim lying to the north of 
this, first occurs in the /^drs but it Is doiibtle^ the same 

place mentioned by Mul^addast under the curtailed form of j^kis. 
Mustawfi ^ves Yazdikhw^t with Dth Girdii+ but adds no 
particulars. The name is often spelt Va2dikhSs\ 

KhmisbaK, which MulfaddasT spells Kiimisab, was, as already 
said, on the northern frontier of and it was often counted as 
belonging to Isfahan. Mustawfi mentions the clay^built castle 
of Kiilanjan which defended it, and tells us that it was sur¬ 
rounded by fruitful districts. To the westward of YazdikhwAst 
is situated the town of Sumayram near the head-waters of the 
TAb river, and through it passed the western road from Shtr§a to 
Isfahan, Milk Addas! describes Sumayram os having a well-built 
mosque standing in the market street. Nuts and other fruits of 
the cold region abounded here, and the town was protected by 
a strong castle^ with a plentiful spring of water within the fortifi¬ 
cations, Yalffit States that the name of this castle was Wahani^d# 
The w^tem road from Shiraz to Isfahan passed through Baydi 
in the Maivdasht plain, and thence went on to Mihmj«tnavadh 
(or MJhrajln^d), which Mu^addast describes as a town with 
broad lands» apparently lying on the banks of the river Kur, or on 
one of its western affiuents. Between this and Sumayram the 
only important places were Kfirad and Kall&r (already mentioned 
as on the Kur^ two neighbouring town^ famous accctfding to 
MulfaddasJ and Mustawff for their com lands and the fruit trees 
of the cold region. Istakhri refers to their welbbuilt houses but 
apparently all trace of these two plates has disappeared^ 

The shortest of the three roads from .Shiraz to Isfahan is that 
already described, by Mdyin and the f>asht Rfln plain, and this 
is called the Winter Road in the J^drs The Summer 

3 [. K. 5a. Kud. IsU toj, iji. NJnfc. 4^7. +5&- F. N. fif 

66^f, Ko^. Mac, 174, l7Si rj®, ro*. Vik. 1. [97. 

I. ii. £ 3 . 

■ tit, 1164 F. N. 66 a, S4 431 , ^4 Mnk. 3S9. 4J7* 45?. -IJS. Msl. l?a, 
Ya&C« uU l£l i iv. 943, Jt ii 10 he f'tnuirktid tbAC wisile MilkAAldasI (p. 4jfl| 
in hw ilincimry rdmtn Kiirad and KtJlir azi two vUligs sIcnwI 

close one l^etide the clher> in the f 4 t^ iiinemry (f. 84 A} KjJUt is 

placed five ieaioies wwth of Kanul, 
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Road was itiiich longer, and was the caslenimost of the threei 
goirtg by I^^akhr through Kamln and pMt (he tomb of Cym 5 to 
Dib B\d, where, to the right, a road branched oflT to Ya^d. 
The Isfahan road conttnued westward through Sarma^ and 
Abidah village to Ya^dikhwast and Kftmiahah. Kamtn, not far 
from the eastern bank of the Pulw ri¥erH was according to 
Mustawft a 10wn of considerable importance in the 3 th (14th) 
century, standing in a corn-producing district, and its 5 ne pasture 
lands lying aJong the river are specially mentioned. Higher up, 
at the bend of the Pulvax, is Pasargadi® and the tomb of Cyrust 
whicht It may be remembered, the Moslems identify as the tomb 
of the mother of Solomon. The four-sided stone mausoleum, 
still to be seen herot was held to be protected by a talisman, and 
according to the Fdri iVAmaA anyone attempting to take up his 
abode within its walla auddenly became blind. The surrounding 
pasture lands were called the Margh^k of Kalin. Dlh Bid, 
"Willow Village/ the next stage north of this, where the road 
forked^ is gi'^en by Mul^addasi and the other Arab geographer 
as Kariyatil-Bidh, and to the north again, about half-way between 
Istakhr and Vaad, stood the city of Abarl^Qh- 

Abarkilh or AbarkOyah—sometimes shortened to Bark Cl b—is 
‘ said by I bn Hawkal to have been a fortified town onc-third the 
size of Istakhr, with great nmrkets^ and Mukaddast refers to its 
hne mosque- Mustawfi says the population were all craftsmen, 
and the knds round produced much corn and cotton; he furlher 
adds that ihe climate of the city had ibis remarkable peculiarity-^ 
that no Jew could rentain alive here above forty day^ hence 
"among the population of Abarkilh were no Jews/ In the town 
itself Mustawfi describe?! the tomb of the famous salnip called 
Tads-Al'FJaramayn, ‘ PeacpclE of the Two Sanctearies^ (Mecca 
and Medina); and it was an acknowledged fact that such was 
the saint's humility, thai the shtine over his grave would never 
suffer Itself to be covered by a roof However often s roof was 
erected over the tomb^ says Mustawfi, it was invariably destroyed 
by a supernatural power, lest the saint’s bones should become 
the object of idolatrous worship In the neighbourhood of 
Abarkflh was the village of Mar^hah (or Fatighah), where there 
were magnificent cypress trees, celebrated all the world over as 
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larger and finer than thostr even uf Balkh, or of Kish mar in 
Kuhi&tdn 

Vazd in t^rly times had been known as Kathahp and this 
namct when the town came to be called more particularly Yazd, had 
passed to its district, otherwise known as the lilawmahp or jOmah 
(of Yazd). I bn Haw^al in the aih ([oih) century descnbes the 
place as a well-buiKt and well-foElified city, with two iron gates—Bih 
Izad and B^b^l-Masjid—the Utter near the mosque which sttwl 
in the extensive suburbs A small stream flowed out of the castle 
hill, the lands round were extremely fertile, although so near the 
Great Desert, and fruit was largely exported to Isfahin, In the 
neighbourhood a lead mine was productively worked, Kazvtni 
and others speak of the heat-y silk stufls that were woven in Yazd, 
all of most beautiful ptterivs, Mustawfl adds that the town was 
built of sun-dried bricks, which here lasted as burnt bricks else¬ 
where, for hardly any rain ever fell, though water was plentiful, 
being brought in by channels from the hills, and each bouse had 
its own storage tank. 

One stage to the north of Yazd was Anjirah^ ^Fjg Villagu,^ 
then at the second stage Khaz^nab (often incorrectly printed 
Kharinah)^ a large village with farms and gardens, defended by a 
fortress on a neighbouring hill; and at the third stage, on the 
desert border, ky S^hand This last, according to Ibn Gawkal, 
was a village with a popkilation of 400 men, defended by ai casdei 
and its lands were well ini^ted by underground water channels. 
The three towns of Maybud, *Ukdah, and Niyin lie to the north¬ 
west of Vazd, one beyond the other along the desert border, and 
are generally accounted dependencies of Vazd, though many 
authorities give Niyfn to Iskb^- N&ySn according to Mustawfl 
was defended by a castle, and the circuit of its walls was 4000 
paces. Our authorities, however, ^ve no detaals about any of 
these places, merely mentioning their namesV 

* Ibl t. H, ftiuk. 457, 457. F+ N, ^1 *^41^. J74 p 175, 

lAo, iOo. J. Np Tbc phcEioEneiicai of the looflesa tomb U also desczfbeii 

by Itn BAl 4 tLb fit ms m. chmereristk: of the diritK of Ibn tlflUboJ ui 

Baghdad, and GoMiiher lus loeve remarks on ihts 

cvriocLB superstition in hit fi 357!. 

® Ut. loO. 1. H+ t96p 193, Muk. 4'Z4 p 437p 493. Kki. it jSj, 

Msf, i5|. Yak. iii. 694; iv. 711. 7J4. 
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About 75 inOes south of Ysizd^ and half-way between that city 
and Shahr-i'Bdbak^ h thtr town of Andr^ from which Bahrim&bfLd 
is do tiules distant in a south^easttsrly diTectioiip and both towns 
are now included in the Kinnan province* During the middle- 
ages, however^ the whole of this district formed part of Firs and 
was known as Ar-RQdhin, of which the three chief towns were 
Abdn (now Anar), Adbkin, and Unas (near Bahramiblid)^, 

U the chief tow'Ti of the district^ was, according to Is^hr!, 
of the size of Abarl^ii^hp and Mul^ddasi speaks of a fine mosque 
herCp approached by steps frotn the market street, algo batba* and 
well'irrigated gardens^ though all round the town lay the sands of 
the desert The fortress of U nis wag very strong, and had eight 
gates, which Mukaddast enumeiates^ for he had visited the place 
The place, too, wus famous for its fullers, who lived within the 
town, for there were no suburbs, rhe RGdhin district is said to 
have extended over bo leagues square. Originally, as at the 
present day, it had been included in Kirm&n, but in the 4th (loth) 
century it was added to Firs, and according to the Fan JVdmaA 
this arrangement continued down to the time of Alp Arslin the 
Saljhki who, after conquering all these regiong in the middle of the 
Sth (i iih) century, finally re-annexed ROdhin to Kirmin* 

Between Rfidhin and Shahr-i-Bibak is the small town of Dth 


' Our aiuihunilci state that Abin was ij leagues ffom FoliTaj {whieh Li five 
kagnn -S,E- of Vwtfl); she lo^^-n of Ar-RQilbSn Lay beyond Abln« 

imi Uftfis was one iJaort march ot Two frofn AT-RfidHft, 

Further, Unis lay one long marcLi and two leagues |or one Hutd] from 
Btnsand, which bsl was four leagues west of StdlaS and (tern Ar-RCidhAn to 
Shafa.T-i-BAbak w« shree days' march, the fiftl march being t£> J|iL&riyat-AbJain|T, 
^ Camds’ Village.' TbeSe dhlancca, plotted out, show iha| lhc potations of 
modem AnSr end Bahdmitdd nspeciively <x?it»dde wish medieval Abin and 
UniSa^ while the town of Ar-RQdhftn, which presumabhy ihe pUce elsewhere 
called AdhUn, tnusl have nood between Ihe 1 wo, near the modern iril^nge of 
GitInSMd. Isi, iji. jM. I. K, Mult, 4,3. yakfl, the 

iDRtter: he menlieiu |iii. the town of Attar u though il were idcctiotl 
with Uois, which from the diitancei giTcn ,faavt ia impoasible; Aair is her* 
probobl; merely * cUri«l wior for UnJi, which iq wiother fas^ (i, 367} he 
Eouirls U of Kirmln- 

. 1 st. lao, 136, Mok. +37. 4^ 4(h. F, N. 64 Vair, ii. fljo, Anlr 
is tull mwt fertUe ind prado«» A CDoadermtite urplu* of gnin, which ft 
exponodr 
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Ushturiii or Ln Arabic Kariyiit-al-JaEnal, ‘Camels.' Village,’ 
where, Muj^ddasl relates, there was a tall minaret to the 
mosque, and fine gardens lying on a stream below the town. 
Shahr-i-Bihak, the city of Bihak or Pipak, father of Aidashfr, 
the first Sassanian monarch, was a town often counted as 
of Kirman. The place still exists, and it ts mentioned by 
Istakhrt, MukaddasI, and others^ who however give us no details, 
Mustawfl includes it in Kirmin, and says that com, cotton, and 
dates grew here abundantly. Two stages west of Shalir-i‘Blbak, 
on the road to Isfakhr, is the small town of Harat, which the 
Jvrs JVdmaA couples with ^hik (already mentioned, p. 278). 
Istakhrt speaks of Harit as being, in tbe 4th (loth) century, 
larger than .\harkbh^ it exported much fruit, according to 
Mukaddast, chiefly apples and olives, and had excellent m ar l».ts, 
with streets round its mosque, and a fine stream of water traversed 
i^ gardens. Harac had but one and Mukaddasl names the 
little town of Far'a as of its neighbourhood. Writing in the yih 
(i3th> century Kazvinr states that the G^ubayri plant (possibly 
Ihe penny royal) grows abundantly in the gardens of Harat, and 
when the flowers are in blqom the women of this town were 
wont, be says, to become wildly exdbed. To the south-east of 
^hik, on the borders of the Dir^bjind district, is the town of 
^utruh, still a place of some importance, where, according to 
the J^drs Namah and Mustawfl (who spells the namf Kadrft), 
there were excellent iron mines'. 

* Major Syl!«* {Tim AftitJ in firrita, p. ySJ foUad tbe mias of 

■ liTe-tentple near Sbihr-i-Bibak. J*t. roi. I. H, r8i, Mnk. jo, 4*3, 4*4^ 

***''s*i*’ ^ '■ 7 h't hfit, tjs, t8l. Kbz. 

H- rB4S, The name of Huit vills^e ii idcntieil in spelling with Herit, the 
fcaioits city of Khurdsfin. 




CHAPTER XX.. 

FAKS 

The Dir^bjini KOrab dr ^lutMllkirilh diMricL DojUijkitl city. DorkAn aind 
ig. NTift and IfjjLhhinit. Faalf and Khasd. Lar add Furp^ 

TAmn. Tbe tnd« and punufiutLiics of Hra. Tht higli toads. 

acTO» 

The D&ribjird Kiimh was the easkemmctst qf the five districts of 
Firs, and it olmchst exactly corresponded with the province of 
Shabankirah, which, under the Mongol dominion, was divided 
off from Firs and formed a separate government. The Shahin- 
kaiah according to the author of the Fdrs J\/idmaA (whtv however, 
does not apply this name to the DiTlbjird district) were a tribe 
descended from the FadlOyah, a family of Daylamite origin, and 
they had been of the IsmaUiian sect of the Shiahs. In Saljfik 
times they and the Kurds hod waged successful war against the 
Atabeg Chfifilt, and after the decay of Saljdk power the Shabdn- 
kirah took possession of the eastern region of Flis, to which they 
g^vc their name. The Shalidnkiitah province is mentioned by 
Marco Toloi, under the form of Soncara, as the seventh out of 
the eight * kingdoms' into which he divider Persia; the name, 
however, has again fallen out of use. and this territory is now 
known as DAiibjird*, 

1 tf/ ^ /Mi. SEr H. Vule. Lemdop, rS^^, cd,^ u 84. 

Shabaikkinh appem m ihc dironkk of Ibn-xl^AlMr (t 3^3^ Ash- 
Sbxwankirah. The dMch of the nihe who opposed Alabcg ChAflJI in the 
beginning of the 6th (iiih) centeiy were FadlQh ud KU brother Khuia. 
Thh Iflit iwme is pmbofaly ihoi mm coireeily miittm Htmkjah (poshly foe 
Hfl 5 uayth) In the fdrt 
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The capital of the district, under the Caliphate, was the city 
of Dliibjird or DMbgird, which Isjakhri describes as a walled 
town with a water-ditch, having four gates, and in the midst of the 
town stood a rocky hill Mukaddasi states that the city was cir¬ 
cular and measured a league across in every direction, its gardens 
were very fruitful, its markets well supplied, and water ran in 
channels through the town. Near Dirabjird was the celebrated 
Kubbat-aJ-MOmiyi, ‘the Bitumen or Naphtha Dome,’ closed by 
an iron door and only opened once a year, when an officer of 
the Sul (In went in and gathered in a box the twelve months’ 
accumulation of the precious Mamiy 4 , which was then sealed up 
and despatched to ShtrSz for the royal use. At the beginning of 
the 6th (lath) century, according to the Fan mmah, DliAbjiid 
Qty w^ then mostly in ruins, though there was a strong fortress in 
ite nudst. Round about extended the famous meadow lands 
(Maighzar) of Diiibjird, and in the neighbeturhood was a hill 
where rock salt, of seven colours, was dug out. According to 
Mustawfl there was a strongly fortified pass near Dliibjud, com¬ 
manded by a great castle, known as Tang-i-Zinah 

Under the Shabankarah, the capital of the DMbjird provinco 
was renaoved to DIrkan (or Zarlcan), to the north of which stood 
e fortress of Ig (or Av%). The Arab gepgraphers of the 4th 
noth) centuty mention these, writing the names Ad-Dkrkin or 
-Dkr£kin and Ij, and Istakhri says there was a mosque in his 
y in both these places. Mustawfl, who generally spells the 
n^e Zarkan, and refers to the castle as the Kal'ah Avtg says 
the surrounding district was very fertile, growing cotton, com, 
twes, and other fruits. According to him the castle of Avlg had 
h^n first fortified in Saljfik times by the KhasHyab tribe, and 
mfit adds that fruit from here was exported even as far as to 
the island of Ktsh (^ysji 

To the north-east of Ig are the town and district of Nayrla (or 
1 /at the eastern end of Bakhdgan; to which lake, at times^ it 
^ Its name. Mukaddasi speaks of the Great Mosque of 
Nayns i„ loarket street, and the ruins of this building, bearing 

86A M,|. ,6,. The 
is stated by Itm-al.Faklh (p. ^ 

flcar AJTftjiin; sec p, 369. 
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the datfi 340 (951) stiU exist Close to the shore of the lake 
Stands the town of Khir (spelt also Khayir and Al-Khaymh), 
which is mentioned* ftom the 4th (loth) century onwards, as a 
stage on the road along the south side of Lake Bakhtigin goii^ 
from ShtMi to Kiimlru Mustawfi and the I^ars N^maA name 
the district round K hay rah Mishkinic; it was famous for its 
laisitis {Aishmish% and both Niriz and Khayrah were protected 
by strong castles'- 

Half-way between K hay rah and Ig lies the town of ls^hb 4 ii^t, 
a name which the Arab geographers also spell AUI^^b^niin or 
sometimes Ahlsbah^at^ which is shortened by the Persians into 
Istahbdn. Mustawf! describes it as a town buried in trees^ with a 
strong castle in its vicinity. It had been laid in ruins by the 
Atab^ Chiiklip who hadi however* subsequently caused it to be 
rebuilt; and the castle in the Sth (r4tb) century was occupied by 
the Khasilyah tribe, 

llie town of Fasa, pronounced Pasd by the Persians, was in 
the 4th (leih) century the second dty of the Darabjird district,^ 
being almost of the size of Shirlz. It was well built, much cypress- 
wood being used in the construction of the houses, and was very 
bcahhy. 'fhe markets were exceUent, there was a ditch round the 
town, which was binber defended by a castle, and large suburbs 
stretched beyond the city gates. Dates* nuts, and oranges \n 
abundance came from its gardens. Mu^addasl states that the 
Great Mosque^ built of burnt brick and with two courts, rivalled 
that of Medina for splendour. The J^s JVdrmiA speaks of 
Fos^ as being almost of the size of Isfahan. The Shabankarah 
had ruined it* but the city had been rebuilt by the -Atabeg ChitllL 
Mustawfi adds that anciently the dty was called Sisan, and it 
had bear built triangular in plan. Its water^upply* which was 
abundant, was taken frora underground channels* for there were no 
wells. Shakt Miskahan and Shalflf Rhdbdl (or Rildbir) were of 
its dependencies^ artd In the neighbourhood stood the strong castle 
of Khwidin, where there were great cisterns for storing water*. 

« lit- 107. toe, 131. KB- Mat. +^3, 445 , 455 ' 

Mst. 181- YiJi, i. 4[5: ti. t 6 o. Cifixiii Lovcti.y. G. S. iSjn, p. 

» lu. irf. Ji?, ud- Muk, 4113, fSr. 44*^ F, K 69*1, jttu, 830. 

M 4 . ifS. t79i i^r- J-N, 171. 
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The town of Xutin lies some miles north of F^si, on the road 
to Samstin, and ia given thus in the Itifietaries^ According to 
the NdmaA its district and that of Rfinfz (or Mbam) 
belonged to Fas^; the latter district forming part of the Khasil 
territory, which Mul^addasi marks as lying one march south-west 
fnmn Diiribjird qn the road to Juwaym of Abu Ahmad (see 
abovcp p. 254). The earlier geographers give the form of the 
name as Riinij (or RGbanjX and it ts prohahle that this iqwn is 
identical with the present KhasO (or Kusa). Mustawfr speaks of 
Xurm and Runtz as two towns enjoying a warm climate with an 
abundant water^upply; and according to Mu^ddas! the Rhasfi 
(or Khashh) territory extended far to the eastward, for besides 
ROnlj it included the towns of Furg, and 

MostawfT counts Khas 0 as belonging to Diribjird^ 
Due south of R^niz is the small town of Yazdikhwist, which 
is mentioned by Muli^addasl and YlJpOt as of the Dir^bjifd 
dependencies^ and south of this again is the city of lAr. Lar is 
not mentioned by my of the earljer Arab geographers, nor does 
the name Occur in th-e Fdn which dates from the 

beginning of the 6th (12th} century. Mustawfl^ in the earlier part 
of the Sth (14th) century, is our first authority to speak of Lir^ 
as the name of a district by the sea, most of its popula¬ 

tion, he adds, being merchants who were given to sea voyages. 
Com, cotton, and dates were grown here- His contemporary 
Ibn BatQph vi&ited lAr city about the year 730 (tJjoX and 
describes it as a large place, with many gardens and fine 
markets Under Shah ^hujl* of the Muzaffaiid dynasty at the 
of the 0 th (i4thl century, and later under the Tfmflrid 
princes, LAr became a mint city, which proves it to have been in 
those days a place of some size and iruportance. 

M. K. IsL ic$, 116, Muk, 413, 454, f, x, 69^, 

Mst. i8t. The prancLQciatioD Kuhan^ in the text o( Mukaddost. u 

appmaily an (he authority d YikiiL (il 818), who cwfalfy spdh the word 
l^ter for lef tef. The MSs- <£ the FJrr J^dmoA and MuHawfl aJmMt tnrtriibly 
give RiiD!i {for to older fofju Ranlj). which b still Use of 1 dttuici ici 
□use pwta. It sKins. piol^blo therefore ihAI u primed in [f Cakhrf 

atKl MukAddi^l, h a derical emr, end thmt by a chirring of the d^lFcal 
poinls wc should everywhere r*ftd RSoJj, or ROiiiIz, in the plAce of RulaJtE uhI 
Rubanj^ 
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Fuig, which lies three marches south-east of DMbjird, is still a 
considemble town. MuVaddasJ, who spells the name Furj, states 
that beside it lay the twin city of Burhp. hut the two names would 
appear merely to be variants of the original Persian place-name. 
The city called Burk stood on a hillock, * like a camebhurnpp" two 
leagues from the mountains ; it possessed a mosque in the market 
street^ was a fine place and an agreeable residence Its neigh bour» 
Fui^, had a castle on a hill, was not in the 4th (loth) century 
a largo town^, but had its own mosque and nmny bathsp water 
being plentiful in both cities. Very naturally the names of the 
two cities were often confounded, one replacing the other. The 
Fdrs NdmaA writes the name Purk or Furg, and says that its 
castle was impregnablei being built of stone and very large. 
MustawfS adds that both com and dates were grown in Burk 
(as he writes the name) most abundantly. Rust^-ai-Rustat is 
described by Mul^ddasl as a smalt town with good markets^, 
lying in the midst of a fertile district m^uiing four leagues across 
in every direction. It lies one march to the north-west of Furg, 
on the road to Daiibjird'. 

The town of Tarum^ also spelt T^unfi, like the diiitrict of this 
imme in the JibM province (see above, p. aag), lies two marches 
east of Furgt on the road to the coast MuVadilasT refers to its 
mosque^ and praises the markeiSp gardensp and palm-trees^ for 
a stream ran through the town. Much honey was produced 
here, and according to the it was nearly the size of 

Fuig, and had a strong castle well supplied with cisterns. From 
the caravan road went almost due south to the coast, 
where lay the port of or Shahrfi* over against the island of 
HurmutL Musiawfl names the port Tfisar, but the reading is un¬ 
certain, 'rhe Arab geographers speak of SHiil as a village ol fisher¬ 
men, having no mosque* and dependent for the water-supply ori 
wells dug in the neighbouring hills. There was, Mu^ddast adds, 
much trade with *Om 5 n across the gulfi and the place^ which 
he speaks of as a small towr^ lay exactly on the Kirmln fronrierV 
’ Mdk. 4S4> ttoic J*. F. K. 69Msn 181. Yak. ii. 560. 

B. ii a+0. The town of Burk to be idenited with the old fort of 

B^man, with a Irip^ wait asd ditch, which Itca about A mile lUMith of die 
prtsfni lown of Slack, L 

■ l*t 167. I. F. N. Muk. 417, 419. Mst. |8|, lor. 
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The trade and msmuracture^ of the province of Fars^ in the 
4 lh (loih) century, are carefully de^'bed by both I^takhri and 
Mu^addasL At this time, as ain^dy stated, the chief port of 
Peniia+ on the gulf, was SliSf. This place distributed all 
inij>orts by sea, and to it were brought rare and precious 
Iridian goods, such as were known collectively in Arabic under 
the name of Istakhrl gives the imports of Sirdf as 

follows: — aJoes-wood {for burning), amber, camphor, precious gems^ 
bamboos, ivory^ ebony, paper, sandal-wood, and all kinds of Indian 
perfumes, drugs, and condiments. In the town itself excellent 
napkins were made, also linen veils, and it was a great market for 
pearls. 

At all times Fars has been celebrated for the so-called altar of 
roses or '/tr in Arabic signifies "a perfume ' or ^essence 7 p 

which, of divers qualities* was more especially made from the red 
roses That grew in the plain round J6r or FlrfixablUL 'Die rose¬ 
water was exported, I bn fifawkaJ writes, to all parts of the world, 
namely, to India, Chirm, and Khurasan, also to Maghrib or North¬ 
west Africa^ Syria, and Egypt. Besides the essence of roses, 
Jiir also produced palin-hower water, and special perfumes distilled 
from southernwood {in Arabic the ArUmista ahv/aitum), 

Saffron, lily, and willow flowers. The city of Sh^pfl:r and its 
valley produced, according to Mukadda^t. ten different kinds 
of perfumed oils, or unguents^ made from the violet* waterdily 
(^imf/ar\ narcissus^ palm-flower, common lily, jasmine, myrtle, 
sweet-rnarjoram, lemonT and orange Rowers, and these oils were 
exported far and wide over the eastern world. 

The carpets and embroideries of Firs have in all times been 
celebrated, and in the East, where robes of honour have always 
been the mark of distinction, specially brocaded stufls were manu¬ 
factured for the sole use of the Suliln* on which his name or 
cypher was embroidered. These were known as Jhrds, and the 
town of Tawwaj was famous for their manufacture, as was also 
Fas^ where peacock-blue and green stuffs, shot with gold thread, 
were embroidered for the royal use- 

Fhe remaining products of Firs may best be grouped under 
the cities producing them. The looms of Shlriz produced a 
variety of fine cloths for making cloaks, also gauzes and brocades. 
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And stufls woven of law siJk Jahram was famous for 

long carpets and woollen rugs, hangings for curtains, and small 
pt^yer-carpels, such as were earned to and frcm the mosque- 
fi«ides the soenied oils already mentioned, Shipflr exported! 
various medicaments, as well as sugar-canes, shaddocks, nuts, 
olives, and other kinds of fruit, and cssieta. Kizirfln and Dartz 
produced linen stuffs and fine gauzes, an imitation of the 
Egyptian brocades known by the name of rfhWi, and fringed 
towels- Ghundljfin, the capital of Dasht BIrtn, produced carpets, 
curtains, cushions, and the Taraa embroideries for the Sultan’s use, 
Arrajan was famous for a kuMl of syrup, made from raisins, which 
was called ^rlfr, or duiM&b. Good soap was also manufactured 
here, also thicker woollens and napkins, and the town was an 
emporium for Indian goods {Bar^AAr). The neighbouring port 
of Mahrubkn exported fish, dates, and excellent water-skins. At 
Slnia the special kind of gauze known as was ntadc, also 

linen stuffs, for which Jannibah was also famed, 

Istakhr manufactured stuffs for veils, while the towns of the 
Rddhan district produced excellent cloth, a particular kind of 
sandal called SAimAik, water-skins, and divers condiments- 
Yaad and Abarkflh yielded cotton stuffs. 

In Darabjird were manufactured all kinds of cloths, finc^ 
medium, and coarse in texture^ also embroideries, fine carpets^ 
and matting. Jasmine-oil and perfumes and the aromatic 
grains found wild here were exponed. The M^miya or bitumen, 
from Arrajan and l)&r^bjird, has already been mentioned- Isiakhrt 
describes a boneless fish, sdd to be excellent eating, which 
lived in the moat of Dirabjttd. Fuig produced much the same 
commodities, together with dibs-syrup; and the like came from 
T^m, where various kinds of water-skins were manufartuted 
and very serviceable buckets- khsa was especially known for Its 
goai^ir, and raw-silk stufff^ also carpets, rugs, towels, napkins, 
and silk embrmdcted hangings, particularly of the famous peacock- 
blue and green colour, shot with gold thread- Cardamums and 
dyfrstuffs came also from Fasi, and much felt was made, the 
tents of this material krmwn as kharg&h being largely exported 
Lastly in Fkfs, attordii>g to Ibn I^awka], there were silver 
Kunes at NAyin j iron and quicksilver wete found in the hills of 
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Is(^hr, besides lead, copper, sulphur, and na^Acha in divers 
rr^ons. No gold-mine was known. Dje stufTs of various kinds 
were comimon throughout Fars, so that the land, he says, was full 
of dyers and their dye works 

The high roads of Firs are described in detail by a long list 
of authorities, both . 4 rab and Persian, and the distances in these 
itineraries are generally given in leagues t/arsaM). Unfortunately 
Ya‘kbbl, one of our best authorities for the Road Books, is 
eritiiely wa rating for Firs, and I bn Rustah also for the most part 
l*iJs us, but beginning with Ibn Khurdidbih and Kudamah in the 
3 Td{ 9 th> century, we have IsiakhrJ and Mufcaddaslin thc4th(ioth) 
•^tury, and in the first years of the 6ih (isth) century the roads 
of this province are all minutely given by the I'etsian author of 
the Mrs JVdmaA, whose description is for the geography of this 
penod an immense gain which unfortunately is lacking to us for 
*e rest of Persia. Mustawfi, also a Persian authority, registers 
in the Sth (14th) century the changes effected by the Mongol 
^quest, and at the close of this century 'AIT of Yasd describes 
in detail the march of 'Hmilr from Ahw» to Shiraz, which lay 
along one of the trunk roads. 

In this province the roads all radiated from Shiriz, and it will 
be convenient first to describe those leading down to the coast 
Sirif, Kays island, and lastly, Hurmui island, each in turn 
became the chief port of the Persian Gulf, and the high roads 
went down to these, just as at the present day the caravan and 
post road goes down to Bushire which has now succeeded to the 
supremacy of Hurmuz. The easternmost of the roads to the 
coast leads to the port over against the island of Hurmuz, whence 
also by coasting Hurmuz city on the mainland was reached. Both 
of these places will be described in Chapter XXII. Leaving 
Shtraz this road went by Sarvistln and Fas4 to Dltabjird, Furg, 
wd Tftrum, whence turning due south it struck the coast. In early 
tunes at SQrO, or Shahrtl, or, as Mustawfl calls it, Tfisar. Not 
lar froiu here, in §alavid days, the port of Bandar ‘Abbds which 
soil enuts was founded, as will be noted later. Of this road we 
have five separate accounts'. 


IS* ISS* T. K. fljj—115. Muk. 441, 44J. 

* I- K. S*. JJ. 1st. IJI. Jij, JJB, MuV, Iji 4 , (iS- F. K.8j U«i. too. 
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The next njad^, running almost due south from Shiriz, went 
in early times to Siraf. After the ruin of this port caravans 
followed a branch to the south-east at a point half-way down to 
the coast, the new road leading to the port opposite the island 
of ^ys, and this is the route described by Mustawfh MuV^ddast 
also gives an important by road, going souih-west from Daiabjird, 
on the Hurmuz roule^ to Sirif^ and this cuts across the road 
from Shlriz to Kays island given at a later date by MustawTL 
Starting from ShiTi« all these routes went by KavSr to Jfir or 
Flniizibid. Here the older road branched to the right, going 
down to Slrif, The road giiven in the Ftirs MiffmA turned to the 
left at hlnizabad, going by Kijzin to L^hir, whence, through 
Kurin, Sirif was reached. The route given in Mustawfl leaves 
the oily of Firilz^bad a few leagues to the eastward, and goes 
down like the I^drs MmaA road to Laghir, where, branching 
soulh-gast and to the left, it passed through F^^fytb and the 
desert to HuzO, the port qpp^^ite Kays island Unfortunately 
this road from T^hir to Huzii is only found in Mustawfl, and 
the MSS, give most uncertain readings for the names of the various 
stages^ Apparently, too, no modem traveller has gone by this 
road, so that we are at a los^ for corrections, our maps being here 
a blank. The crojis road from r>aTabjird, given by Mul^addasi, 
goes by Juwaym of Abu Ahmad to Farydb or Barab, a stage on 
Mustawfi^s route, and then to Kuran, on the Fars Mfma/i route, 
whence k led diiect to Simf. 

The western road to the cesast followed in its up|)er section the 
present track from Shiraz to Bushire, for it passed by Kluirtln 
and Dariz to Tawwaj, the important cotmtiercial ton^i of the 
4th (loth) ccniui)', and thence to the port of Jannibah. 'fhe 
/i(« A'dmaA gives an Emportant variant to this route, going by 
the Mi^m country to Jtrrah, and thence by Ghundijan to 
Tawwaj; at Ghundtjin, however, a branch turning off south went 
down to the port of Najiram, which lies some disUnce to the 
west of Siraf. Mustawfi only gives the road westwards from 
Shiraz as lar as Kazinln, in his day Tawwaj was in ruins^ and at 
that time the chief port on the Persian Gulf was Kays isla^d^ 

* Iw. ti8, 1,9. Mek. «♦. vs,t F. N. »6e, 6. Msi. .3^ ,, >upia. 
p. j,7, note I. 

» hi- IJ9. Muk, 453. 4J4. 4Sfi. F- K. % v- K,l loe. 
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The most fully detailed of at! the roads in Firs is that goin[^ 
from Shiiiz, north-west, to Arrajdn and KhGzistin, for we have 
no less than eight separate accounts of it, though they vary as to 
soiM of the stages; the last being that given by 'All of Yazd de¬ 
scribing in the reverse direction the march of Timilr in 79; (i 
from Ahwaz through Bthbahan to ShlrJbt, when, on his way, he 
stormed the great White Fortress of Kal'ah Saffd. Ltia%'ing Shiraz, 
the high road to Kh^Ldstan, as described! in the E.oad Bcoks^ goes 
north-west by Juwajm (Goyun) to Nawbaojiln, and thence through 
Gunbadh MalLighan to Arrajan, whence by the great bridge 
over the Tib river it reached BustAnak on the frontier of FJlts, 
Mukadda^l and the earlier geographeni add the distances fiom 
Arrajaji to the port of Mahnjbdn, and thence soiith-t^t along the 
coast to the port of SlntZ and on to Jannabah^ 

hrom Shtr^ to Isfahan there were three sepaiaie routes in 
use during the middle^es. The western most turned off ta the 
rightj. at Jtiwaym, from the Attaj^ road^ going to BayiM in the 
Marvdasht plain, and thence by Kiirad and Kallar to Sumayram 
and Isfahan. 'Phis route is described by I bn Khurdidbsh and 
Mul^ddasr. The middle foute is the summer road through the 
hill Gonntr>% which goes from Shiriz to Mdyin, and thence by 
KCishk-i-Zard and Dih Gird{^ through Yazdtkhwast to Isfahan- 
This toad, with some variants in the names of the stages, is given 
by the earlier Arab geographers and also by the later Persian 
authorities. The easternmost of the three toads (the winter or 
caravan road» through the plains) went from Shiriz: north-eastward 
to Ts^khr and thence to DIh Bfd, Here a main route went off 
to the right going by Abarfffth to Va^d, while the road to Is^hdn 
turned to the left, and passing through Surmat and Abadah tillage 
joined the summer road at yazdikhwast, whence by KOmishah 
Isfahan was reached. This winter road, which at the present 
time is the usual post-road from Shiraz to Isfahan, k given by 
Mul^addast and the Fan MiwaA: the stages to Yazd are 
enumerated by nearly all oUr authorities*. 


* I K. Ur -n Kud. r. k. ttjo. lit. Jij, Muk. 431, 

F, N. Msi. 201. A- V- i- 6oo_ 

® Uy the A^pati: I, K. 5S. aiyk. 457, 4j(|, By ihc Sfunnffr 

Of jyj//AWi KutI, 19:. I1.1. til, JJJ. Muk. tsB. y. N. Sj#. Ma. 
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The roads from Shlffc to Shahr-i^B&bak aod thence on to 
S$rj^ orre of the capitajs of Kinn^, followed two routes, one to 
the north of Lake Bakhtig^ the other passing along the southern 
shore of the lake. The northern route went first from ShJriz to 
Istakhr (Persepolis)^ and froni here to Shahr-i-Babak we have two 
roads, one direct Haiit village, the other by Ab^h city to 
Sahikp where it joined the road along the southern share of the 
lake. This last left Shlr^ going eastward by the northern side 
of Lake MAhalO to Khurramahp whence by the southern shore of 
Bakhtigan h reached Khayrah. From here the /Srj NiamaA 
gives the distances of a branch road to Nirlz and Ko^nih. The 
main road went froai Khayrah to Great Sihikp where, as already 
said, it was joined by the route from Isiakhr along the northern 
lake shore, and from Great ^ik it crossed a desert tract, going 
north-east to Shuhr-i-BAbak Both by the northern and the 
southern shore of Lake Bakhtigan full itineraiies exist in the Arab 
and Persian authorities, but the names of sotne of the imennediate 
stages are uncertainp namely of villages that no longer exist at the 
present day, for the whole of this country has gone out of culti¬ 
vation and become depopulated since the dose of the middle- 
ages^ 


500. By th« A'lwrf: Muk. 4581 F. N. 84>. By Iht Vfod AW? 

J. K. ^1. 1 st, 155. ifulu 457. F. N. 86 A Mat. i&i, 

^ The i™l v/rf Haril; Muk. 4^5, 456, 41,7. The lomd pt 4 Abldih i.nd 
north lake sho^z 1 . 1 C S 3 - iflS- Uu I JO, IJI. F, N. 84 The 

SChayrih and >i«iih lake shore: 1- K. 48- MuL 455, F, N* 85#. 
MU. 101, Far the which centre^ in cemiiif lap from Fir*, s« 

the Mst chaptErp nsrte 1, p, uid Chapter XXII, p. jao. 




CHAPTER XXI, 

KIRMAN- 

Hie Afe dolTieM of Kinn^. Tbc Liro apilllt Sll^in. ArM cmpilHl. its. 
pcHQiian !Li>d hi»tory^ U^c second capiiil, ivow Kirmin cltj+ 

M^n And Ets saint. Kk&bE^- ^amd and KuhbaniiiH CabifiAlk of 
Mow Polo. 

The province of Klnu^^ as Istakhrt writes, is for the most part 
of the hot region, only a quarter of the country being mounUiinous 
and producing the crops of a cold climate, for the larger part of 
the province belongs to the Deseit, the towns lying singly^ and 
separated one from another by broad stretches of luicultivated 
land, and not standing clustered in groups as was the case in Ears. 
Yalf.Qt states that under the Saljillfs Kirm^ had been most 
populous and flourishing, but already In the 7th (13th) century, 
when he wrote, ruin had set in, lands going out of cultivation. 
Finally this evd state was tendered permanent by the devastation 
which resulted from the invasion of TtmQr at the close of the 
flth (14th) century* 

Mul^das! in the 4th (loth} century divides the province of 
Kiim^ into five Ki^rahs or districts, called after their chief towns; 
namely (i) Bardasir, with the sub-district of Khabts to the north ^ 
next {ii) Slrjin^ on the Ears frontier j then (iil) fSam and (iv) Nar- 
misir on ihe desert border to the east | and ksdy (v) jfnifl to the 
south, nirming down to the st^-coast of Hurniui On the north and 
east the frontier was the Gi^t I>e$ert4 on the south-west the sea- 
coastj while on the west the Kimiin frontier, round about SkfAn, 
ran out ^lilce a sleeve' into the lands of the Firs province, as 
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Is^Jchrt puts it, and according to sqme early accounts Shahr- 
i-Babak was herein included as of the KirmAn p^ovince^ 

The present capital of the province is the city of KirmAn^ the 
p(rovince and its chief town being of the same namCi as is so often 
the case in the East- During the middle-ages^ however, the 
KirmAn province had two capitals^ namely Slrjan and Bandasir^ 
of which the latter town is identical with the modem city of 
Kirman, standing near what is still known as the Bardasir 
district 

SirjAn, the older Mostem capital of KirmAn, was already the 
chief ciiy under the Sassanians. 'fhe Arab geographers always 
write the n.iTne As^lTjan or Ash^blrajAn (with the article), and 
though no town of the name noiv exisiST, the district of SlrjAn still 
occupies the westem part of the Kirman province^ with SaldAbad 
for its chief town. The recently discovered niins at Kal'ah i-Sang\ 
on a hill spur some 5 miles to the east of SaHdibId, on the Baft 
road, are evidently the site of Slrjan, the ancient capitah for they 
are those of a great and the distances given in the medieval 
itineraries show that these mins exacity occupy the position of 
StijAn cityi and though the modem Strjin district covers hut 
a portion of the older KOrah, it has preserved for us the 
ancient name. After the Arab conquest continued to 

be the capital of the Moslem province until the middle of the 
4th (loth) century, when all southern Persia came under the 
power of the Buyids. The governor they sent to Kirmin was 
a certain Tbn llyts, and he for an unknown reason changed 
his residence to Bardaslr (the modem Kirman cityX and 
later, with the transference of alt the government oflfices 
thither from SirjAn, this last fell to be a place of secondary 
importance. Isfakhri wrote, however, SiijAn was still the 

largest city of KirmAn. He sutes that there was little wood used 

* Bt. I 16?. Mukp 46a, 4<S(. iv, 

3 Kd'iUl -i Sang, Othenrise kaoim u l^al ah^i-Barffi (th^SlDn^or the White 
Fcrt). occoptn a ItmesKuie hill mtn^ sora# 3*0 the plain, and 

shaped. Iwing about +« yards in lenphr The mboi, iiilt sarr^nded by a low 
wall of fimi-dried bridt, bcull on old^r Rimndalions, wm duKovered and fiftt 
vwied by Major Sykes^ in 1900, who Im d«cfibed thtm in detail, p. 4^1 of 
T^m TAmtaMt/ Afiifr m /Vj'jm (IJeIHJon^ 
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in Its hou^^ since these were all built with vaulted rtrafs. 
Muh^dasl descnbes the place under the Byyid rule is larger 
and uLore populous than Shtrlu^. It had two chief TnarketSr the 
old and the new, and both were rull of gDods» especially clothes 
and stuflTa for making them^ for which it was famoua The streets 
were well built, and most of the houses had gardens. The 
city was closed by eight gates (MuVaddasf cites their names, 
some of which however are uncertainly written in the and 

rear that called Bab Hakim, "the Physician's Gate/ 'A<lud-ad- 
Dawlah, the Buyid, had boUt a great palace- The Friday Mosque 
stood between the old and the new market, its minaret had been 
erected by ^Adud-ad-Dawlah, and the water of the town was 
derived from two undei]ground channels that had been dug in the 
3rd (9th) century by Wmr and sons of Layth the ^flarid, 

Yakat, who states that when he wrote—7th (13th) centuiy— 
Sirjan was the second city of Kirruin and contained forty-hve 
mosque^ large and small, asserts that the town in his day was 
known under the name of 'the Two Palaces;* but he 

gives no explanation. The name of Sfijin frequently occurs in 
the chronicles of Ibn-al-Ath!r and Mtrkhwiiidi when relating the 
history of the Buyids and SaJjilks. hlustawfl, after the Mongol 
conquest, described it as having a strong castle and its lands 
grew both cotton and com, ^Irjan afterwards passed into the 
possession of the Mui^arid prince who reigned in Firs at 
Shtriz, but conquered all Kirmin from the Karakhitay dynasty 
at the beginning of the Sth (14th) century. Ifi the year 7S9 ([3S7) 
Ttmilr marched into Fars^ appeared in force before Shfi^ re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Musaifarid princes, and was induced 
when he left Pars to conquer Irak, to reinstate some of them as 
tributaries. L^t to themselves, however, they fomented rebellion, 
and in 795 (1393) Tfmftr again entered F^, overthrew the 
Muzadarid forces in a pitched battle^ and appointed hb own son 
Prince ^mar Shaykh governor of F*lrs and Kirman. 

Many districts, however, especially in Kirmin, refiised to 
submit to TlmOr, and GQdarz, the governor of StrjiLn, held out in 
the name of the MuzaFarids, so that Prince *OmaT Shaykh at last 
had to send troops to lay formal siege to that stronghold- Accord¬ 
ing to the account given by *Alt of Yazd, the Kal*ah (castle) of 
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S<ci 4 n had been recently repaired, so that the place wa« very 
strong, and after the lapse of a year, as the siege operations were 
mailing no progress, ^oiar Shaykh set out for Strjin in person, 
to bring matters to a crisis. He was however at this oioment 
recalled by his father, and met his death by mischance while 
travelling through Kurdistan to join Tlmilr at the royal camp 
before Amid in Upper Mesopotamia, 'lliis was m 796 (1394) 
and for another two years Strjan still held out, the garrison 
ultimately yielding to famine rather than to force of arms; and 
by order of TlmOr, when Ghdaiz at length did surrender, he and 
his few remaining soldiers were all massacred in cold blood, as 
a warning to the disaffected thronghout the province Stijan was 
left a rein, and though Hafir AbrO, writbg in the reign of the 
successor of Timer, still speaks of Slrjin as the second city of 
Kirmln (second to Bardasir), with a auong castle crowning a high 
rock, the name of Strjkn after this date disappears from history, 
and its ejtact site has only quite recently been discovered in the 
ruins of Kal‘ah-i-Sang, as already said '. 

.As mentioned above, the modem capital of the province is 
Kirm&n city, and this, though not the first Moslem coital, 
appears to have been an important town from early Sassanisi) 

^ til. Muk, 464, 470^ Yiik, Lv. 106, 16$., Mil. lih. 3 404 

A. V-1- 667, 7^4- Mldthwinrd, pi. 174; pi. tL 4^, 69, Tht position 

of Sfijin i& bj ibc Aiab in murcbcs ffom vaiious known 

places, oftrit with ui cquiv^leni tdkl in riif^akh5 dt U Fvibituiikl c 3 j 

in Ibc Kirroin proiiiwc itie lliiKrviG, with dctiuli oF 

pods^cd (id we hate sbe pioAruices 0« whole of FiflK M Ujckiog. 
The foMowin^t baurcvcTi i* a suHiEHiiy of tbe diunncK. recorded^ aitd ibej? agret 
witb the pwilJDP of 1 ^'ab-i-Sang fbr ^tijin dty, Frtini Shahr-i-^hAk 
ibe nemli-wfchl, wbeie the hifih lt*dt up frnm Shlru ^nd Zatikbr 

imi[ed, Sltiin wts dulAtlt 14 and 3^ leagues by po^s, and it ™ ^ 

10 46 lciEi3<5> or [hiw long mfticbcs fium Ciitat ' h'rom Ruslik-u- 

Ktt^iik lone sbcKt tnajch norlb-wc«E al Ferg]! STrian wa* four marches, 

xod Froffli Nli^ five and P half marches distanl. Going ea^l and soutb^eaSlp the 
rood ffom StrjSfl to JJfiaft mcaaarcs idx mareba of 54 Somites; while to Myin 

11 wM five marcb®, Biad lo S4u:TisIiiti (to the wuEh^easl of Rijiii) 45 nr 47 

Icagaet. Fmiaiy, &Otft SlijlJi la ^SMn was couoltd as three marc^ and Eo 
Boidulr (Klnn^ city)' two marches- The aulhor^liet For tfkesc disiaiices are 
mm Ftiltows 1 . 48, 49^ gjp S 4 * Kiad+ tgsi h\ 046^ loS. IsL 131, 

i 33 p idSp 169 - Mkik. 4ii, 4^, 473* 
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In to its origin, we have it stated by Hamzah of 

Isfah^ an histonm of the 4th (roth) century, that Xing ArdashTr, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty^ built a city called Bib- 
Ardashfr, meaning "the good place of ArdashSr'; this name the 
Arabs comipled in their pronujiciation to Bihmstr (or BihdasTr) 
and Bardaslr {or Bardasblr); while the Pemian^ as Mui^addasi 
inforttis us, pFonounced it Guw^lr, ftoui Wlh-Artakhshir the 
more arctiaic form of Bth-Ardashtr. adds that the name 

ftTis tn his day spelt Juwasir, Juwashfr, or GawMhltp these being all 
e£|ni valeni lo^ and iised IndifTerently with^ the Arabic form Bardastr*, 
'rhis city of BardasiTp which became the new capital of the 
Kirman province under the Buyids, is without doubt identical in 
every respect with the modern city of Kirmin, as is proved by its 
posidou as given in the ktneraries, and from the description by 
the Arab geographers of various buildings in latdaslr, and natural 
features, all of which still exists and are to be recognised in 
XirmAn city- The Arab and Persian chronicles^ it will be seen, 
fully bear out the Idendhcation, for after the 4th (lOth) century 
Bardastr^ indifferently culled Guwlshtr, becomes in their narratives 
the capita] of Kinnin^ and these names are in time replaced by 
*lhe city of Kirmin,’ or briefly KirmiOp the province—as is so 
often the case—giving its nanie to the capital. 

Mu^addasi, writing at some length upon Eardasir^ describes 
it, at the dene when the Buyid governor had made it the new 
capital, as a well-fortifled though not a very large city. Outside 
the town was a great castle (KaJ^ah) standing high up on a 
hill With gardens, where there was a deep wdh dug by the 
governor I bn lly^ and hither the aforesaid Jbn Jly^ was 
accustomed to ride up every night to sleep on the height. At the 
town gate was a second fortress (1:1 im) surrounded by a ditchr 
which was crossed by a bridge ; and in the centre of the town was 
a third castle (Kat^) overlooking the houses^ alongside of which 

^ I.laimah^ 46- MuV. 460, 461. Yak. i. ; iL 917 ; iv. The 

proQUmnaJliHi YddeuA/^ WtiWUmei given U merely *. dertol enOr* fiom 
a mk^saECmg of the diBciitioJ pointa Ui the Arabic wiiting. At the pcesenL 
day Bajdulr b the name ot the small dUtrict lyiuff to the wtb-weH td modeni 
city^ cf which Lhe chief town b A* the naaie of a r™* 

“daair ii ankwwm Few amthcf insla^ee nf BiJk or in Peciian place- 
nam«, ue ahovc p. ao^ 
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Stood the Great Mosque^ a magnificeiit building. The dty had 
four gates, the first three being called after the tow™ whither their 
roads led* namely. Bib MahiHi Bab Khabl^ and Bib Zarand; 
the fourth was the Bib Mubarik, ‘ the Blessed Gate,’ or possibly 
so called after somebody of the name of Mubinkp or Mubirak- 
Mukaddasi adds that the place was full of gardens^ wells were 
common^ and underground channels gave an abundant water- 
supply ^ 

From the time when Ibn Ilyis in the reign of *Adiid-ad- 
Dawtah removed the government offices (Divin) to Bardaslr, 
this town, as already said, remained the chief capital of Kimian, 
and followed the fortunes of the province, which, as a mle, was 
annexed by whoever was the ruler of Fars. In the early pan of 
the 5ih (nth) century, the Buyids fell before the rising power of 
the Saijillcsi who were masters of the Kirmiji province from 433 
to 563 (1041 to iiS7> Under them, though Sirjaii is one of 
thetr chief cities^ Bardask continued as the * D 4 r>al-Mulk’ or 
official capital of this governorship. In the SaljOt chronicle 
written by Ibn Ibrahim the name of the capital is given some^ 
limes as Bardask^ sometimes as Guw^hir; while in the 
corresponding chapters of the Mkkhwind in¬ 

variably refers to the SaljiSik capital as * the city of Kirmin,^ Of 
more briefly as Kirman, and the name Bardastr is nowhere men¬ 
tioned by him. The two names, therefore—Bardask and Kirmiji 
—were for a time used indiderently to denote one and the same 
place. Ibn-aUAthk, for example^ under the year 494 (itoi), 
relates how 1 lan Shah the Sa!jfik was expelled * from the dty of 
Bardask, which same is the dty of KirminV 

In 5S3 the province of Kirman was ovemm by the 

I Mttk.461. 

^ [bn-Ml-Athkt X. passage has. t. appcuoiKC ot being 

cofldltikc evidence thal l£uil&Blr wis InUrj KirmSii city^ BoL ihgrugh the liiCt 
is beyend doubt fmm both blstOTy and tepogopliy ih'ts U m r»J 

priy>f of kp for *tlic dty of Kiniain * {Ma^inaA irir>N« 4 >r) lomly nuaJU the 
cxpilAl (cityl of KirEiun Aivd k ■mbigncmL. In an **nT -1kF velQine» 

Ibn-Al^Athk (ill. l&o) jclalmg how, under the CdlpbiEe of 'Omar, Slij^ “*5 
hmt taken by llic Arab amics, adds ibe * wbtcli same is the (capital) dty 

ef fCirmin* Ainrdwh ihxm^ eertainly U net ihe modem city 

cf Kinnin, u m%hl be mferred at find fight fitlDa this passage. 
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Ghuzz TuTkoRians, who plundered and tialf-njtned Uardas!r, 
and temponirily made Zuand the capital of the province. The 
power gf the Saljilfs was then on the wane, and in 619 (1 a is) all 
Kirman passed tinder the sway of the short-lived dynasty generally 
known as the ^Ir&khitay. KtJtIuk Khan, the first prince of this 
line, is described by Mlrkhwind as taking possession of *the city 
of Kirroan,’ and later it is stated that he was bsiried in the 
ft^rasah, or college, which he himself had caused to be built 
‘in the quarter called Turkabid, outside the city of Kirtnin.’ 
On the other hand, both MustawfT in his Gustdak^ and I bn 
Ibi^itn in the SaljtiJf chronicle, state that Kutiuk Khin, in the 
year 619 (laai), took possession of ‘the city of Bardasir' (or 
Gun'&shir as the Guiidah has it), thus becoming ruler of all the 
KirmAn kingdom. I,astly the contemporary authority of YAkilt 
gives Bardasir as the name at this time (13th century a.d,) of the 
capital of Kirmin •. 

1 he Mongol conquest of Persia did not materially affect 
KirmAn, and the daughter of the last pnnce of the KArAkhiuy in 
the first years of the Sth (14th) centuiy married the Muzaifand 
ruler of FAis, who afterwards took over the province of Kirman, 
under Mongol overlordsbip. Mustawfl, speaking of the capital 
GuwAshtr, otherwise Bardashtr, describes the Old Mosque as 
dating from the close of the ist century of the Hijrah, and the 
reign of the Omayyad Caliph ‘Omar 11, who died in 720 a.p. 
He also speaks of the garden laid out by the Buyid governor 
Ibn llyis, called BAgh-i-SiijAnt, namely, ‘the garden of him who 
came from SltjAn,’ which when he wrote in 730 (1330) was still 
flourishing. Ibn IlyAs, Mustawfl adds, had also built the castle 
on the bill, already recorded as having bean described by Mu- 
kadi^l, and within the town there was the mosque called the 
Jami'-i-Tabrizl, founded by Tflran ShAb, the Saljflk, and the 
celebrated shrine over the ^ve of the saint ShAh ShujA' KirmAnL 
A somewhat later authority, HAfiz Abit, states that TurkhAn 
K hat An, daughter of Kuduk Khan of the KAiAkhitay, in the year 
fiM (ia6S), erected a magnificent Jimi* (Friday Mosque) in 

’ Mat. Cmidak, Oupts IV, Mctioit 1, Reign of Btuik Hijih. Ibn 
Ibrahlcn, 4, 5,^^ ioQ, pKt iv. 105, la^ 115^ YiJi, ir, 
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Kirmdn, besides oth^r mosques and collegers, one of which wiil be 
noticed presently; and the same author^ writing tn S20 (1411% 
refers to the cliy indifferently under the two names of Bardasir 
^or Guwashlr) and KiTmin\ 

'Fhese descriptions of BardasTr given by our various authori- 
rieSt from Mukaddast in the 4th |ioth) century down to Hafiz 
Abrii in ihe early part of the gth OS^h) century, clearly refer 
to many of the buildings that still exist, mostly in ruin» in the 
present city of Kirmin. Thus, as we have seen, Mul^addasl 
mentions the three foitresses or castles for which the city was 
famous, and in the SaljAl^ chronicle frequent reference is made by 
Ibn ibiihim to the castle on the hill (Kal^h-i-Kilh)^ to the old 
castle, and to the new ca;Stle,—which are evidently identical with 
the three places described by MuJ^addasi. In modem KirmAn 
we find that there U, in the 6rst place, an ancient fortress crowning 
the hill near, and to the east of the city, now generally known as 
the Kal'ai-i-Diikhtar or the " Maiden’s Fort,' which is attributed to 
king Ardashtr in the popular belief Next, still further to the 
south-east, is a second hill, fortified of old with walls and towers, 
now crumbling to ruin, which is known as Kal^h Ardashh, and 
this must be the fortress ‘outside the city gate^; while, lastly, 
the older fortress, within the town, doubtless stood on the site 
of the present governoris palace^ 

'The mosque of I'^ran Shah^ mentioned by Muslawflt still 
exists under the name of Masjtd-i-Malik - while another building, 
connecting Kirmdn city with the time when it was stiU called 
Bardastr, is the magnificent green (or blue) dome, the Kubbat- 
i-Sabz, whicht until quite recently, covered the tomb of Turkhln 
k hit Sin, the daughter of Kutluk khin, already mentioned, of 
the Karakhitay. This princess, as histoty relates^ some time 
after her father's death, ousted her brother from the throne, 
and then during twenty-five years remairied virtiial ruler of 
Kirman, governing in the name of her husband—it nephew of 
Kutluk Khin—and of her two sons, whom in turn she allowed 
nominally to succeed to the th rone, M trkhwSrid states that she died 

^ MiU l^a- Hfi 139^, 140 a. 

1 A pkn of Kirman thj ii gl™ by Major Sykrs fp. jSS), ilso a riewof 
th&c two a-odetit forts (p. jgo), in Tm m P^nM. 
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in 681 {1282) and waa buried under the dome of the Madrasah- 
i-ShahJt or dty c^lJege. The green dome idthin which her 
tomb was placed bore an inscription on lu walls, giving the names 
of the arcbitectSt with the date 640 (1342} when the building was 
completed, namely during the nominal reign of the son of Kutiuk 
Khan, whom his sister Turkhin KhitOn afterwards set aside ^ 

Of other towns in the Bardasfr district the Arab geographer 
give on the whole but meagre accounts i groups of villages, so 
common in Firs, did not exist, and generally in Kirmin each 
town was separated from its neighbour by a wide stretch of desert 
countr)'- A score of miles to the south'WesE of Kirman city lies 
Bagbtn, and a like distance beyond this Mdshiz, bt>th on the road 
from Kirmin to Strjln. At the present time these are the only 
towns in this quarter, and both are frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Ibrdhim, in the SaljClJii chronicle, w hen relating cvenia of the latter 
half of the 4th (loth) century. It is curious therefore that neither 
Baghin nor Mlshlz should be mentioned by any of the earlier 
Arab geographers, nor by Mustaw fl, nor, apparently, by any of the 
Persian authorities who have described the oimpaigns of llmilr 
Two short marches to the south-east of Kirman city lies the 
town of MIhan* at the present day celebrated for the shrine at 
the tomb of Ni^mai-Allah, the Silff saint and ^Nostradamus' of 
Persia^ whose prophecies are still current throughout Moslem 
Assa. Be died in 834 {1431) aged over a hundred years, and is 
said to have been a friend of the ptset In the 4th (loth) 

century^ Mu^addasl describes Mahan as a town chiefly inhabited 
by Arabs. The mosque was near the fortress, which, surrounded 
by a ditch, stood in the middle of the town; and for a day's 
march around ihe land was covered with gardens which were 
irrigated from a stream of running water. 


^ Tile Kubl^t-i-Sabt Wis izompletfsly ruin«U |iy an cafthc^ujike in I[ [ k 
d«cnb«d by Major Syke^ wEits illuuiwEidn p, 264) rcprestfniii^ 

bgiiJjTig he saw it before ihc smliqtukc. Major Sykn gifts a UCKrip- 
tion of it, p. aa abo of the of Tilrln Shah, who from 47 j 

to 490 fio®4 lo Ibr^ tS, 34^, tSj, 189, 1^, 

Mirk Kwand r part iv- l a^, ijo. Sec aliv L 103^ 104. i^hmdler, 

fRckt m Persa^n/ /*rr (Berlinj, iftHi , 

PP 31 ^- 350 “ 
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Ghdbaj^ an<l Kilghiin^ two towns lying one league apart* 
of ^hich apparently no irace n^mains at the present day* were 
to the south of Mihin* being one march west of KSyln 
(which still exists). In the 4th (10th) century Mukaddasi de¬ 
scribes Ghubayid as a small town sunauncied hy villages^ with 
a fortTess in its midst* while outside was the nmikel recently 
built by the Buj-id governor I bn Ilyis* already timtiy times 
mentioned Both this place and Kilghftn had fine mosques and 
the water was from underground channels Some lifty miles 
east of Kirmiuit and on the borders of the Great Desert, ties 
Kbabt^, w^hich was counted as three marches distant from M^han^ 
The level was low^ for the desert is here far below the plateau of 
central Persia on which the city of Kirm^n stands, and Khabi^ 
as Istakhri rcniarts; is %ery hot, and the date palm was conse¬ 
quently much grown. .Vlulfaddas! adds that there was a fortress 
here, and the town had four g^tes. It was very populous, much 
silk was Qianufaclured, for the gardens wen: celebrated for their 
mulberry-trees, being wntered by a stream that passed through 
the town. Excellent dates, loo, w'ere exported \ 

Tw'o marches to the north-west of Kirmin is the city of 
Zarand, and half-way between the two, during the middle-ages, 
lay the town of Janzarfldh, of which apparently no trace remains. 
Mul^ddasl describes Janzarddh as possessing a mosque standing in 
the market, where aburidarice of fruit was sold, for the town was on 
a river, the Janz- Zarand still exists, and Muf^addasl speaks nf the 
casik near by, which Ibn II)*^ the governor, had recently built. 
Zarand was in the 4th (tolh) century a place of considerable size, 
it had six town g^ies, and the mosque was m the Maydin or 
public squEire, which was surrounded by market streets. Here a 
kind of fine gauze, used for linings and called was made. 

These Zarand! gauzes were largely exported to Firs and 'iriJf, 
and in the 4th (loth) century were in great repute. 

1 ]ba Ibrihtm,6d^ I 08 p too. titr Mn!€. 4 fij^ 46 ^ Col.C.E_Vaifl, 

A'^vnujiM affd p- 11, ^tajor (/Vrju^ pr 41) femnd d 

in Khjlbls dared 173 ( 7 & 9 )n aUo ihe mins cf a. bailding (hal ippetis to have 
been a Oiriitiatv church, or some Don-Mdslcm shrine. As df the Khabl^ sub- 
diitrict ip. *^) menlkmB tb< fCfur towtw ot Nuhk, KishJ^, Kik^ 

und Kithmwi, but no detalU are given of pCraUcmt and apf^rently all trace of 
itvcm \% now lost^ 
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Fifty north of Z^ajimd Rivar on the bonder of the 
G]%^t Desert, And w^st of this la KdbiJiiAn^ which Kvas visitod by 
Marco Pob, Both towns mu described by Mulfaddasrp who says 
that Rlvar in the 4th (roth) century was larger than Kilbln^p 
and had a strong fortress, which served to protect the frontier. 
K^binan or KfEhbanan he speaks of as a small town with two 
gates, and a suburb where there were baths and caravanserais^ 
The mosque was at one of the town gates, and was surrounded 
by gardens which stretched to the foot of the neighbouring 
mountains. In the vicinity is the town of Bihahdd^ a name 
which Mnkaddast writes Bih&vadhp and he couples it with 
Kavak, a populous hamleh which lay three leagues distant, both 
places being of the ooJd region and possessing many gardens 
Biha bid sti ll exists^ but Kavulf no longer appears on the map. 

in the 7th (ijlh) century stales that both Kdhbanin and 
Bihibad were in his day celebrated for the or tutty (an 

impure oxide of zinch which was manufactured and exported 
hence to all countries. Mustawfi in the next century also refers 
to Kilhbinin, which .Marco Fob, his contemporary* calls 'the city 
of Gobi nan/ and the Venetian traveller oarefijlly describes the 
manufacture here of the tutty, 'a thing very good for the eyea.' 
Already in the 4th (loth) century this was one of the notable 
exports of the Kirmin province, and Mukaddast states that 
because it came out of the crucible in flnger-like pieces, it was 
commonly known as Ttf/rjd ^cannukr tutty/ 'ITiese 

bunches of * pipes," he says, were separated one from another by 
water being poured over the hot mass, and it was purified by 
being roasted In long furnaces which he himself had seen built 
on the mountain side, near where the ore was extracletL The 
same was done also in the case of iron** 

* ^ 91 ' WllV. 46Tip 47^ 493. Vat, i. - iv, 

k iBj. Stc T 4 f 0/Sir Mart* Yu.\c^ 1, for the descrip- 

uan Of Ihe ffljnur«iiirT of tyity. which Msjor Syk« (/k™, pu 371J mudc 
m Kdhbanln at [ho time, *nd in thf kLenEicxJ manner sbovo de^cribciEL 

ilHino of Rivsr h oflen mlsH Z^ptir Ijy k df rioil emor; mrwJ :£iinitdrTf 
Kuhboodn appeanonder thofnnn&of from m nrisptacisg 

af the dioCnticai p&intB, j 5 ar 0 n {f the Fcr^Ma. nMmc for Lbc wikJ plfttidiiq, 
Kuhbmi 4 D iherofbrt si^iiTjing ilie iDaiiiuun where ihi* tree grows- 
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Some fifty miles wtst of KC^hbanaOp and on the edge of the 
desert half-way between that town and Yafdt lies at the present 
day the hamlet of Blflf. There are in the Kirm^n province two 
towns of veiy similar names^ B^faforesaid, and Blft or BMd, the 
latter lying So miles south of Kiimin dtyp and 200 miles distant 
from the northern BafIf. 'Fhe confusion Is worse confounded by 
the fact that {northern) BAflf is often now pronounced and 

hence is identical in name with the town south of M^lz, for 
dialectically the change of the dotted ^ into if or f is common in 
Persian. A town of Bifd is mentioned by Yaifflt as a small city 
of the KirmAn provincot lying on the road to ShtrAz, and of the 
hot country. Ibn tbrlhlm in the Salj^klj: chronicle mentiona the 
of both Mft and Blflf^ but neither by him nor by Vll^ftt 
are details afforded sufficient to identify the places ^ 

* Vait. i. 474, A. F. 3^6, Ibn Tbrahtm, 4J, 6j^ ^ 15^, l^^9, 

171. SUckh /Vr™, il. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

KIRMAN 

The dbtfict. Bam and Naiiiia>lr diilrictSr RTgan. Jlrufl and KarrUi' 

dlhf Cltmadi of Muro Polo. Drlfaifd. The Bdiic and Ka^ mouhtaina. 
Kddhkjiri and Manuj^r Hunntu Ofd and New, GninJiTvofl, Th^ trade 
of the Kinnin province. Thr high roods. 

The Slr^ district—of which Sfjjnn city.^ the older capihil of 
the Kirm^ province* which has already been described m the 
previous chapter^ was the chief town—lay to the west of the 
Baitlasi'r district, and on the frontier of Fars, Mufjaddas} 
mentions a number of towns in this district which now, unfortu¬ 
nately, no longer appear on the map, though their positions in 
relation to the site of Blrj^n city are knowrL 

Four leagues west of SItyin, and close to the FArs front itrrp 
was BLmand, described in the 4th (roth) century as an impreg¬ 
nable fortress, having iron gates. It was a place of importance 
tooj as being the point of junction of the three high roads— 
from Shahr-i-B 4 bak (nofth), froni Rildhfln (north-east), and from 
Sihik (west)—whence these ail converged on Slrjln. Mutaddaal 
describes Etmand as having a Great Mosque standing in the middle 
of its market street, and its water was from underground channels. 
Then one day*s inarch to the east of Sirjin, on the road to RayTn, 
Was a place called Shamlit, a town with many gardens and 
vineyardSf exporting much fruit to outlying villages, and with a 
Friday Mosque standing in its midst. The town also bore the 
alternative name of KAhist^. One march again east of Shlmit 
was Bab^p and another day^s march led to Khannib, both places 
growing many dates- Beyond Khannlb lay GhubayrS* already 
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described as of the Ba^rdiisfr distiicL Two days" march to the 
south-east of Siijikhr on the road to Jiriift^ stood a town the 
name of which ts written either Vijib or Najat (with some other 
variantsJjL Mulfaddasi describes it as a very pleasant and populous 
place with many gardens, the water being supplied by underground 
channels, and the Great Mosque standing in the midst of its market 
Streets*. 

The district of liam (or Bamm, as the .Arab geographers write 
it), surrounding the towm of this name, lies to the south-east of 
Mihin, at the border of the Great Desert, on the eastern frontier 
of Klrman. I fan Haw^al describes Bam in the 4th (loth) century 
as larger and healthier than Jiruft, the town being surrounded 
by palm groves. Near by stood the celebrated castle of Bam, 
held to be impregnable, and ibere were three mosques, the 
Masiid-al-Khaift^rij, the Mosque of the Goihiers (Al-BajiiiLiin), 
and the Castle Mosque. Cotton stuffs were largely manufactured 
here and exported; also napkins^ the otoths for turbans, and the 
scarfs for head-wear known as Mukaddasi records that 

the city wall, which made a strong fortification, had four gates^ 
namely, Mb N'armislr, Bab KOskan, Mb Asbtk^, and B 4 b 
KOrjln. There were great markecs both within the city and 
outside in the suburbs, while on the river which passed by the 
castle was the market of the Jarj^n bridge. A celebrated bath¬ 
house stood in the Willow street (Zukak^l-Bidh). A league 
distant from Bam was the mountain called Jabal K£id» where there 
were mills, surrounded by a large village, and where much cloth 
was manufactured. MustawH in the mh (i4lh) century still 
refers to the strong castle of Bam, and speaks of its climate as 
rather hot* 

Rayin, lying due souih of MaMn, and about 70 miles north¬ 
west of Bam, is described bj- Mu^ddasl as a small town, with its 

' L K. 49. S 4 - In. i 63 . (6*;, Muk. +«+, 465. For Ni].i fbn Jl.wkal 
riMU auA SdiAm. w AniAlflJt, the .aruinl. in ]‘bn 

Khord^bih ; *11 of which may po«iltly be merely cierkal erron for Bift, the 
lowi, mcnlicHiEd in tiw l*it chafter (p, j,o). which sliU txisa approximately 
in the pdflUion indicated!. 

* This i-Odcfll fun of Run, which ^tunds at the present (lay, U dcscrihed hv 
Major SjhH (Ainia. pp. ii6, i,8|. The mini of !ho in«li™l lown a« oq 
( ho riroT boni al Goxirii,, aboul a mile dkUnt (iwn ihc fort. 
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mosque standing in the market-piRce, and gardens extending all 
round the habitations. At one-thlrd of the way from Rayin to 
Batn stood die neighbouring towns of Av^k and Mihrkird (or 
MihrijIrdX of which the former still eKiats, the name being now 
pronounced Abink. Between the iwot in the 4th (toth) C€ntur>% 
stood a castle built by the Buy id governor, Tbn Ilj*is. The watcn 
supply was from a river^ and the houses were clay-btiik. Between 
Abirik and Bam stands L>ahar?-1nf which Mu^addasl writes 
Datzln, other spellings being l)ad=1n and Uayrtldm It had a 
fine Friday Mosque^ and was a plea^nt place, surrounded by 
gardens irripted from a neighbouring stream'^ 

The Narm^tr district (in Persian Narmashlr} lay southeast of 
Bam and on the desert border; its capital^ the city of Narmask, 
stood half-way between Bam and Fahraj. Fabraj still exists and 
in the 4ih {loih) century, Natmislr was an important town; 
Mukaddasl speaks of its many fine palaces, and of its numerous 
|X>pulation. Merchants from Khur&san trading with lived 

hercp for Naitn^lr stood on the Pilgrim road from Sistlin tp 
Mecca and was a mart for Indian goods^ Narmaslr was then 
Smaller than Slrj^n^ but fortified, and it had four gates^ Bab 
Bam^ ftib Si^rkln, the Gate of the Oratory (Mu-^lla), and lastly 
the Gate of the Riosque (Kflshk)^ The Friday Mosque was 
m the midst of the markets. To its i:;ate was an ascent of ten 
^teps of burnt-brick stairway, and a fine minaret, famous in all the 
country round, towered above. The castle was known as the 
Kal^ah Kiish-va-Rin (the name unexplained)^ and at the Bam 
gate were three forts called Al-Akhwat* *the Sistera' Palm-groves 
and gardens surrounded the town. At the present day no lowm 
of Nannasir appears on the map, but the ruins at the site called 
Chuguklbad, * Sparrow-townj^ lying on the right bank of the 
sluggish river which winds through the Narmaslr plain, must be 
the remains of the great medieval city\ The place is now a 
complete wilderness, though as late as the Sth fi4Eh) century 
Musiaw'fi still refers to Narmisir as a populous city. 

Twenty miles due south of Fahraj is Hikdn (also spelt Rlljan 
or Rtghan), the fortifiaiiions of which l^Iukadda^l describees;. I'he 

’ tfr Muk. 4;o- iS». Vnk. 7*0^ AI4rik 

and Dirzid are desenthed bj Mijrq- Sykes p. 114)^ 
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G™t Mosque stood near the town gate, and outside were palm 
gardens. MusfcawfS refers to it as a ver>- hot place, wbeie dates 
and com were grown abundantly. Between Righin and Ham 
stands Kurk, which Mu^addas! couples with the neighbouring 
town of Bahar (not to be confounded with the diderenily spelt Bahlir 
of Strjln^ see p. 311)^ and both were populous towns in the 4tli 
(icth) century, being surrounded by palm-groves. The town of 
Nisd was also of the Narmisir district, but Its petition is unknown. 
It is staled that it had gardens in the plain* and a mosque in its 
market'placLv and it was vratered by a river ^ 

The whole of the southern half of the Kirman province;, and 
down to the coast, was Lncluded in the district of Jinifi. Jinifi ^'or 
laVTuft) during the middle-ages was a city of much imporianoe, 
and past it ran the only river which the Arab geographers mention 
by nanfe in this province. The ruins of Jlnift (the name is now 
preserved in the Jimft dislricK only) are those now' known as the 
Shahrn-Dakiyaniis, ' the City of the Emperor Decius," who figures 
as a proverbial tyrant in the East, for in his reign the Seven 
Sleepers entered the Cave, as mentioned in the Kurin {chapter 
xvm, V. &, and see above, p i 55 )» the story being amplified of 
course in the popular legends. Near these ruins runs the stream 
now known as the Khalil Rid (or Halil Rid), w^hich the Arab 
and Persian geograpbuis name the I>lv Rid* 'the r>emQn Stream,'" 
from its swiftness. It is an aihuunt of the Bampflr river, and 
drains east to the Himin or swamp. 

In the 4th (roth) century Ibn Hawl^al describes Jimft as a 
great city, measuring two miles across. *the mart of Khutisan and 
Sijistin,^ lyitig in a fruitful neighbourhood where the crops of both 
the hoi and the cold regions were grown. The chief exports of 
the city were indigo, cardamoms, sugar-candy* and the 
or raisin syrup. The surrounding district was called Al-Mizan 
(Ispikhri writes Al-Mljin), where the numerous gardens produced 
dates, nuts, and oranges. Snow came from the neighbouring 
hills, and water W5s supplied by the Div Rfld, which made a great 

1 I. K. 49- Muk. 464. [a MutiiawH (p. for MdiAfi m pven m 
the liihdgraphai 'NumiAlr' mun be read. ACtonliDg to *]] ih* test 

MSS* confirmed by ihe Turkish lest njf J. N, Kor Cbugnkibiil, t« Syk«, 

/VrJi'iJ, p. 2ie. 
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noise flowing over the rocks, Tbenr was waicr-power here for 
turning from twenty to fifty luill-wheels^ Provisions were also 
brought into the city from the neighbouring ^Hey of iJarfarid, 
and according to Mukaddasf the sweet melons from here and 
the narcbsus flowers, frorn which a perfume was made^ were 
both celebrated- The town itself, which had a fortihed wall, 
was closed by four gates, namely^ Bab Shapftrr Bab Bam, Bab 
Siijan, and Bab-al-Mil^ll^ *lhe Oratory Gate,' The Gr^t 
Mosque, built of burnt brick, was near the Bam gate, at some 
distance from the market streets, MukaddasI adds that Jlruft 
was in his time a larger city than IstakhTt and that its houses 
Were mostly built of clay bricks on stone foundations. 

Ya^^flt States that the fertile distnct round Jlnift was called 
Jirdfis, and Mustaw^fr refers to the lion-haunted forests which 
had originally surrounded the town* but which in his day had 
given place to immense palm-groves, Ibn Ibfdhlm in the Saljflk 
chronicle during the 6th (12th) century frequently refers to 
Kaniidin, *a place at the gate of Jfnift where foreign merchants 
from ROm (Greece) and Hind had their warehouses and where 
travellers by sea and land could store their goods "; and in 
another passage he mentions the 'precious goods from China, 
Transo}eiana+ and Khitiy, frorn Hindustan and Xhurasin, from 
Zaiuibir. Abyssinia, and Egypt, also from Greece^ Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Adharbayjdn,* which were all to be found for 
buying and selling in the storehouses of Kamadln. The Persian 
Kamadm is the place mentioned by Marco Polo under the name 
of Camadi, or the *dty of CamadL' It had been formerly 
*a great and noble place/ but when Marco Polo visited it "was 
of little consequence. For the Tartars in their incursions have 
several times ravaged it/ lliis esrplains why both Jiruft and 
lyamadln, after the close of the 7th (ijlh) century, disappear 
from history, and the map no longer bears these names- Round 
JSruft was the RfldhbUr district, mentioned by the Arab geo 
graphers, which reappears in Marco Polo under the name of 
- Reobarles^' 

^ For th? rainl^ df Shihr-i-Dokiyina^ (hi Hgbl Ijonk of ihi IHtiiltl 

Rdd, 4 Shan distMCt to iKc west of Tnodem s« Keith Abbott in 

iSjS, p. 47 ; and Sykes, /Vmji p. itS;* fal, iSd- I- H. 351. Muk, 
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Onti march to the north^east of Jlruft^ and half-way to Dirjljip 
lay the hamlet of HurmuiE-al-Malik ('of the King,^ ^so called 
to dUHnguish ll from the port of Humiu?.)^ which was abo known 
as Kadj^i-al-Jawz, ' Not Village-* According 10 Tdrisi—but it is 
not clear whence he got his account—this was an ancient city 
founded by the Sassanian king Hunnuz in the third century a-h., 
and it had been the chief town of the province of KirmaHt untilt 
falling to ruin, ihe administration had been transferred to Sirj^n, 
which remained the capital of the province under the later 
Sassanian-s. I'hc position of Hurtnuz-ahMalik is indicated by 
Mutaddasi and other early geographers, but they give no details; 
Idrrsi adds that in his day (or more probably in the time of the 
unknown author from whom he takes his account) this Hurmuz 
wai a handsome though small town, inhabited by a mixed popu¬ 
lation, having abundant water^ and good markets with much 
merchandise. It lay* he says, one march distant from BamV 

A day's march to the north of the ruins of Jlruft lies DElfaifdp 
which Mukadda^l calls Darflnt, and I bn Hawlpl Darfirid. It 
lay in a fruitful valley producing crops of both the hot and cold 
regions* and* ils already stated* was the granary^ of Jlnifi. One 
march to the north-west of thb again was the Jabal-at-Ma'adin— 
"Hill of Mines*—where silver was found* more especially in a 
gorge that ran up into the Jabal-al-Fuddah or ^Silve^ Hill’^" 

Vo the eastward of Jimft was the hill country called Jabal 
Bdri/, described as clothed with great fc 5 n?sts in the 4th (10th) 
century', and here at the time of the fir^t Moislem conquest the 
hunted Magians had found safe refuge from the troops sent 
against them by the Omayyad (^liphs. This country was only 
brought under the Moslem yoke by the ^ITirid princes; it was 
afterwards famous for its iron mines. Nearer the coast, and to 

470. Yak- Si. Mat. Ibfi Ihrihlm, 48^ 49, S3. MiLcudKcr,. 5 . 

rS 94 ^, p- 4^ ; ^ /Va lYnlc), i. 5^. 

< Iti. e6i, 1&9. 1 . H. 119, 115. Muk. 473- IdrisI, J^nbertt i- 4^5r 

test sft pari* AraA^i, No. it 11, /^/jw 157^: No. itti^ 104#. Vak. 
ii, ii,T. Majc»r Ssykci p, 444) would idcatify Hamvm-Al-Malik (wbidi 

□o c^uts iiadcf Ihu^ ri4nic| wiih ffmaiMOi mal^r of Atnmianm 

M4rL'd1in-ll$- 

^ Un wril«* the nmt, proluhly inmiy by a denEiml error, 

U Hr ail. 111. Muk. 467, 471. A. F. J33. 
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the soui^^h-oLst of Jinift, lay the hilly region known as Jabal-ai- 
Kufsv the outlying negions of which, in the 4th (loth) century^ 
were inhabited by mountain fclkj while the Balils tor BaJilch) 
tribes wandered on their eastern borders, towards the lower bmits 
of the Great Ucsert. Of the robber tribes of the Kiifs mention 
will be made later when describing the Great Pesert. Part of 
this outlying country was known as Al-Khawish, namely of the 
tribes called Al-Akhwash. I’hese were camel-men, who lived 
in a valley where by rtason of the heal much sugar-cane 
was grown for export to Sijistan and KhufMn—this being 
the tract of mountainous country which intervenes between the 
southern end of the Great Desert and Makran. In these highlands 
were seven separate mountain^t each ruled, it was said, by its own 
chief, and *Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buy id, in the 4th (loth) century^ 
had made an expedition to conquer them. These people then 
had no horses, they were regarded as of the Kurds, for they 
ow'ned Hocks and herds, lived in hair-tents and possessed no 
cities, 'Fhe date palm Hourished abundantly in the lower regions 
of this country ^ 

Some fifty miles south-west of Jfruft lies Gul^hkird, which 
Mukaddasi writes Valashglrd, stating that it wjw a strongly fortified 
town protected by a castle known as KAshah, and with its gardens 
irrigated by underground watercourses, Maghiln, a town w^iih 
many gardens growing orange-trees and the indigo plant, lay 
one march north of V^al^hgird towrards Jiruft; its ruins are pro- 
liably those now known as Fariyib or Pariyab*. Fifty miles south 
of Valishgird was the imporiajit town of Manikin, no-w called 
Mandjin, which Mukaddas! refers to as * the Basrah of K irman ’ 
to mark its commercial importance. The town consisted of two 
opposite quarters, divided by the dry gorge called Kalin; one 
quarter was called KOntn, the other Zimin^ and a fort which still 
exists, stofxi between the two, with the mosque known as the 

t KhwAsh is nsw the ekief town of ibc Sfirbrnd, s moontiiiioua dirttict 
described by Majw Syte pp, ije. whkb to ihe east of 

NomiibhtT. lit. rSj. 16^ 168. I. U. iio* Mot. 4^1- Vak, r^r, 

148, whm for Ai-KdMM wc should re^ AJ-Birit. 

■ Major Syket p. 169) refcn CO ' wm oflee a great 

city, iJid was destroyed by a fletod, mocordir^ to local 
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J^mi^ SAyyhn^ One march (tom here^ m the sandy plains ncamt 
the coastp was the town of Daiah^in i no trace of whicbi however^ 
now appears to exist There was a mosque in the town, and its 
gardens produced much indigOj water being procured by under¬ 
ground channels^ 

Between Val^hgird and Man^jan runs a river with many 
trfbutarie% now known as the Rildkhanah-i'Duzdl: it is tnentioned 
by Is^khri as the Nahj^iz-ZanlcStST ^nd by as the Raghin 

river. Mul^addasi refers to the populous town of Riidhkanj which 
probably stood on its course^ as surrounded by gardens growing 
date palms and orange-trees. To the north^east of and 

on the road to RJgin, being three marches from the port of 
Hurmuz, stood the twin cities of and jakin, each with its mosque 
and market Nahror J Ay^ulaymin {Solomon^s Brook), a popu¬ 
lous town^ one march west of Rigan, is referred to by Mukaddasl 
as of the Jiruft district. Its fertile lands were watered by a stream 
which ran through the town, in the centre of which stood a mosque 
and a castle. Lastly, in the northern part of the mountainous 
district of Jabal-al-Kuff, Muf^addasl mentions the town of KiBiist^n, 
for distinction called after a certain Abu Ghimim. It was very 
hot, and palm-groves grew all round the town* in the midst of 
which ms a castle beside the mosque ^ 

Old Hurmuz, or Hurmuz of the mainland^ lay at a distance of 
two post-stages, or half a day’s march, from the coast, al the head 
of a creek called Al-JSr, according to Istokhri, »by which after one 
League ships come up thereto from the sea^’ and the ruins of the 
town are still to be seen at the place now known as Min&h, 
vulgarly Minao, In the 4th (loth) century Old Hurmu?. was 
already the seaport for Kirmin and Sijistin, and in later times^ 
when New Hurmuz had been built on the island, this place 
supplanted K^ys, just as Kays had previously supplanted Sirif^ 
and became the chief emporium of the Persian GulL Is^hri 
speaks of the mosque and the great warehouses of (Old) Hurmuz, 
many of the latter bdng in the outlying villages^ two leagues 
from the town, PaJm-grovefi were numerous and dhurmh was 
cultivated, also indigo, cummin, and the sugar-cane. Mukaddasi 
praises the markets of Hurmuz, its water was from underground 
* lilt. 16^. Mak, 466, 4G7. Vik- iv, 
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channels, and its houses were built of unbumt brick. On the 
sea-shoret hair a day’s march distant^ was Ah^Amh, ‘.the Camp/ 
presumably at the entrance of the Hurdiy^ creeks 

The adjacent island i s mentioned by I bn Khurdadbih, in the 
middle of the 3rd {gth) century, under the name Urm^Sr (which 
Miistawn spells Urmil?)i and this is doubtless the later island of 
At the beginning of the Sth (r4th) centujy^—one authority 
gives the year 715 (1315)—the king of Hurmuz, because of the 
constant incursions of robber tribes^ abandoned the city on the 
mainland, and founded New Humnu^ on the island aforesaid 
called Jitiin (or ZarilnX which lay one league distant from the 
shore. At this period New Hurmua was visited by I bn BatOtah, 
and it is described by his contemporary Mustawfip who notes the 
abundance of the date palms and sugar-cane growing here, I bn 
Ba^d^ah states that Old Hurmuz in his day was known as 
Mflghistdn^ and the new town had taken the name of the island, 
being called Jiriin. [i had a Friday Mosque^ and fine markets^ 
where goods from Sind and India were brought for sale. 

At the close of the Sth (j+th) century, TimOr ordered an 
expedition against the coast towns near Old Hurmu^t and seven 
castles in its neighbourhood were ail taken and burnt, their 
garrisons e^ping lo the island of Jinin, These seven castles, 
as enumerated by 'AW of Ya?jdt were:. Kat'ah-Mrni, * tbe Casde 
of the Creek,' at Old Hurmaz, Tang-Zandin:, Kushkak+ 

Shimib Kal'ah-ManOj^ (the town already mentioned), Tarzak, 
and I’iziySn. In ^20 (1514) Hurmuz, more generally called 
Ormuz, was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque, and 
their port of landing on the mainland became celebrated under 
the name of Gombrotm, This is the place which a century later 
Shah ‘Abbas renamed Bandar ‘Abbis; it is the present harbour 
for Kirm^n, and probably occupies the position of Sard or 
Shahrd mentioned abo%^ in the chapter on Fire. 'J'he mtme 
Gombroon is said to be a corruption of Gumruk (from the Greek 
which became the cotumon tenn fora ^custom-house' 
throughout the East. In the Turkish JaAdif JVumd it is referred 
to as ^Gumrd, the port of Hurmuz, whence to the city of 
(in Fire) it is four or five days' ma^ch^" 

* 1 . K- €t- tst- i< 53 * r66, i6j. T- H. tw, m. 113. Mnk. 4S6+ 473. 
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Coniintrctally Kirman stood far behind Fai^ and the Arab 
geographers give us no detailed account of the trade of the 
province. Kirman a.s a whole, Muljaddast sUtes, grew dates and 
dhurrah as foodstuffs; dates were esported to Khurasan, and 
indigo to Firs, while the cereal crops raised in the Valashgiid 
district were taken down to Hurmui, and thence shipped to 
more distant countries". 

The geo|rr&phere of the 3rd and 4th (gih and loth) centuries 
give far less detail concerning the high roads of Kirmlin than is 
the case mhen they are trealbg of the provinct- Further, 
as a rule, only the inexact measurement of the day's march 
is given, and for most of the roads the reckoning 
from stage to stage in leagues [/arsaAA) is wanting, 

'rhe roads from F^rs into Kirm^ converged on Bimandt 
which, as already said, by four leagues to the west of Sirjan. 
From the north-east, one road from Unis and the Rfltihin 
district came down to Blmand (given by both Istakhrt and 
MuJcaddasi); while from Great S^ik to Bfmand (and Slijin) w^ 
have two roads, both measured in farsakhs^ one by Shahr 
Babak (given by Ibn Khurdadbih only), and another leading 
directly across the desert to Bimand, to which there are two 
alternative loutes, one (Ibn Khurd^bih) by Kariyat-al-Mtlbi 
"Salt VLllage," the other by RubapPushl-Kham, ‘Crook-back 
Guard-house’ (Kudamah and Istakhrl). Further, Muk^riasi gives 
the road from (in marches) to Blmand and Sirjiji ; while 
both he and Is^akhrl describe the route from the south-west which 
came up (hum RustAk-ar^Rustitk m somewhat over four days’ 
march, going direct to StrjanV 

From Slrj^ to Baidasir (Kiimdn city) it was two days" march. 
Mostawfl says 20 leagues^ but no baldng-pbce or town is 

Mbt. iSt, 11 j. I. ii- ^ 30 - A. F 339 . A. Y. i. ^- 89 ^ J* N. 35 S. 

160 . "The pamv of the king who traniferred the la itw iflAad is 

vuiously pven as Shaim-ad-Dto, F^Eb-ad-DIn, or Fakhr-Did-DEn. The iaJaad 
of Hiirfniu wu liikca by ihe English in |6f i; Tor Us ptofretii suite soc SltETer 
iS74t ^ p. tfio. Tbc tiAtw 

kipcU Vivdiffcreoily Honnui, and HurmOe, 

I Mukr 470. 

^ 1, K. iftr ^5- ‘ 55 - Is^- Ui* Mak. 4S5 p 473. hist, joji 
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mentioned m belweenj iilihoughp as aJn.^cly remarked, both 
Mdshiz and Baghfn have been near ihe rexid followed, and 
both these places are frequently mentioned as existing in the 4ih 
(loth) eenlury by !bn Ihrdhinip who wrote in the tith (t7th) 
centtir)'^ Fronn Bardasir ^Kinnan) it was two maithe^ to Zatandi 
Janzaiitdh lying halfway between the two. From Sirjdn to 
Mdh^n it was three days' march, and thence three moine to 
Khabi^ but the intermediate stages cannot be identified 

From SlrjaOp eastwordt the great caravan road towards Makran 
went through a number of towns that no longer existf coining 
to Rayiiin thence on by UarziiiT Bam^ and Narmasrr to Fahraj 
on the desert border. 'Die stages along this road are given in 
farsakhs ^leagues) bv both !hn K.hurdddbih and Kudamab, 
besides the stations by the day's march (marAii/a/t) in two of oar 
other authorities^ 

From Strjan south-east to Jirtift, in spite of the route being 
described in leagues by I bn Khnrdadbih^ and in marches by 
Ismkhrtp none of the places meniioneth except Darfarid, can be 
surely identified ; forp possibly with the exception of the southern 
Baft, none of them are found on the map, and the true reading 
of the many variants in the MSi is by no means certain. From 
Jiruft the road turned south, and passing through Valashgird and 
came to the coast at (Old) Hurmuz, According to 
iFtokhrb at Valashgird a branch struck off westward to the frontier 
of FArs, passing ihropgh a series of towns or villages that have 
now" entirely disappeared, and unfortunately even the tennimis 
of this road on the Firs frontier cannot now be fixed" 

From Old Hurmua* up to Rfg^n and Marmlstr, Mu|addast 
gives the route in marches, pacing through the towns of Bis arid 
Jakin; while going south from Rlyhi to Jtruft the distances 
through Darjin and Hurmui-al-Malik are given in majches by 
Isukhri^. 


* iM. Muk. atst. 101. 

^ I- K. 49, KihI. 19*. ut. Muk. 473, 

® L K. 54- Ul 16^ * Ist^ 169. Mak, 4^3, 
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CHAPTER XX[H. 


THE CiREAT DESERT AND MAKRAN, 

Ttic esicnt and charirtcrisltcs of tlw Grta.1 Desert. Tli« (hrw OMi al Jarmak, 
Nabond and Suiij. Ttw chief roads across the He«n. Tbc 
province. FannazbOir mt\ the port of TTr, Other tovmv awl 

The port of DaybuL M.-iri^4Tah and Multan. The ri rer IrvdtiJi. 
"Ilic Turan clisiricE and l^o^lar+ The Endahah dUtrict and Kandahd. 

'fhe (ireat Desert of Versia stretches right across the high pbteau 
of tran, going from north-west to soQih-tast, and dividing the fertile 
provinces of the land into two groups; for the Desert is continuous 
from the southern base of the Alburz mountainsp that to the 
north overlook the Caspian^ to the arid ranges of Makran^ 
which border the Rersian Gulf, Thus it measures nearly Soa miles 
in lengthy but the breadth varies considerably; for in shape this 
immeme area of drought is somewhat that of an hour-glasSp with 
a narrow neck, measuring only some loo miles across^ dividii^ 
Kirmart from Sistint while both north and south of this the 
breadth expands and in places reaches to over 200 mifesL 
"fhe medieval Arab geographers refer to the l:>esert as Al- 
Maf^? 4 ih* ' the Wilderness," and carefully define its limits. On the 
west and south-west it was bounded by the Jibal province^ by the 

1 The general oatlsiMS of the Great Hcwerl h fiWen in Map t (p, J>, 
detoiJi of the northern poFtSen in Map V (p. af the bwer part 

in Maps VI fp, 34^). VII [p. J3J}, aad vill (p. 335^. At ihe present day ihc 
D»ert, os a whole, u known as the Lut Of Dasht-i-LOt {Desert of Lot); the 
ialine swunips and the dry >ail ana. mart paitSealarly known m the 

|>iVbt'i-Kavtr, ihe term Kairir EtEinj; oko ooasiDnally applied i« ite Dfa«rt m 
n whole. The etynuJofiy tit Ihe terms {the Arab furaa iiT ihs DiMeaJ tori) 
and Aair/r is uncertain ; see Major Sykes, p^ ^3. 
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districj Of Vazd (origiiKtlly counted ns part of and by 

Mman, south of which it spread out among the ranges of the 
Maknin coast. To the east and north-east lay Khertisdn with 
«s dependent and adjacent provinces; namely Kilmis to the north 
01 the Desert, and next a comer of Khuris-^n proper: then 
Vuhistan, and below this Sijistan at the nanoiv part opposite 
Kirman SijLstan beuig coterminous with what is now known as 

the Bairtchismn desen, which in the raidditsages was considered 
*T.s a p,irt of Mqlimn. 

Both Ibh Hawkal and Mukaddasi write of the Deswt from 
persona! experience, for each had crossed its wastes on mon! than 
one ot^ion. [bn Hawkal briclly describes it as a No Man's 
l-ind, belongmg to no province, where robbers from every district 
found shelter, and where permanent villages, except in three in- 
Stances, were conspicuously absent. Mufcaddasi enters into ihe 
matter m some detail, and of I,is remarks the following is a 
marj , J he Desert w'as, he writes, like the sea, for you could 
It ,n almost any direction, Jf you could keep a tree line, and 

the arW ‘iT which in 

rJlt maintained along tile main 

been ^ «iiiTcK He, Mukaddasi, liad once 

of rh r IHssage across, and he speaks from experience 

trie countless steep passes owt the ever-biirring ranges of hills 

ernate ii«.t 

hidden ^ palm trees and some arable lands 

flen away in many of the minor x-alleys, 

BalHs' ***^**^ terrorised by roving bands of the 

mountain« f fastnesses were in the Kuls 

evil hearts ^ border, 'a people with savage faces, 

meetin.. manners ' None could escape 

death overcame they would stone to 

and hJ^- a main's head on a boulder. 

answered th harbarously put men to death he was 

■Adud aH needlessly to blunt their swords. 

IltM Balacli bn-aids by cnyJn; off o iribe or tbtni 10 
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Fire ns heritages, and caravans were after this tolerably safe, if 
they bad a guide and letters of protection from the Siiltan^ 'Fhese 
Mul^addasl adds, went mostly on foot, but possessed a few 
dromedaries {jammSs). Though nominally Moslems, they were 
more CTU^ to True Believers than either the Christian Greeks or 
the heathen Turks, driving their prisoners before them for twenty 
leagues a day barefoot, and fasting. Their own fotjd was from 
the nut of the Kablf, or Sidr (Lotus) and the men were 
famous for their power of bearing without complaint both hunger 
and thirst 

About half-a-centUD' Mu^addasip namely in 

the year 44^ (1053)1 Nisir'i-Kbusraw crossed the northern part of 
the Desert on his return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, He gives 
no special name to the Great Desert, referring to it merely as the 
Hiy^bfln, ^ihe waterless lancf’ but he notes Its two chief chArac^ 
teristics and dangers, naniely the moving sands (RSg-ravan) and 
the salt swamps (ShflristJin), the latter often as much as six leagues 
across. He travelled from Nay in in the Jibdl province to the 
central oasis at JartnalcT and thence on to T^bas in Kilhistln, 
by the route which will be mentioned presently* His description 
of the road, however^ is vague and adds httle to our information. 
He speaks of the Amir Gllati, of Tabas, as in his day keeping 
such order throughout the Desert that the Kufs robbers^ whom he 
calls the Kufij, were powerless to molest travellers^ and he 
mentions that every two leagues along the road he travelled there 
were cupolas over water-tanks, which marked the safe 

track to be^ followed, and relieved the wants of the traveller. He 
remarks that If the tanks were only kept in order, the passage of 
the Desert could always be effected without much hardships 
except for fear of robbers; and his account in this matter Is 
confirmed by the numerous camv'an roads, crossing the waste In 
more than one direction and suiliciently supplied at each stage 
by water in pits, which are detailed In the itineraries given by Ibn 
Hawkal and MukiddasF, 

Three far-separated oases were found along the central line of 
the great waste, and to these uaturally the various roads crossing 
from west to east converged. In the middle-ages these oases 
1 I. H. aSr. i»a- Mwk. 48^ n. k. ^ Yak. i4j_ 
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weie knoMin as Jatma^, NaE>and {sdll so call^)^ and Sanij; this 
last according to Mu^addasi being the only town that the Desert 
could boast as possessing withm its compass. 

In the very centre of the upper expansion of the Desert, half- 
w'ay across frofti Isfahan to I'abas in Kuhistinj is the oasis now 
called Jandak or Biydbdnak, which in the middle-ages was known 
to the .\rabs as Jarmak, and in Persian was written Garmah. 
It Consisted of three hamlets called Jarmai^ (or Gartnah)^ Biyadak 
(or Jh'yadah in Persian^ and Arilbahr I bn E;;{awkai names the 
whole settlemeni Sihdih, ^Three Villages ^ and Ni^rd-Khusiaw 
says there w'ere from ten to twelve hamlets here in the 5th (nth) 
century. At Piyadah also there was a small fort, garrisoTitrd by the 
Amir Gilakf, for the safe control of the Desen routes. In this 
oasis there were palm-trees, and arable fields of some extent 
where cattle throve; and ihc three chief settlements, Ibn Hawljal 
says^ all lay w ithin sight of water* the population in the 4th (loth) 
centur)’ numbering over 1000 men. l-ater authoirties add nothing 
10 tht'Se details, and in fact down to the time of ^^ustawff^ in the 
^^th [i4ih) century the accounts art almost identical all copying 
Ibn flaw'kal. 

Naliand, the second oasis, still bears this name, and it lies at 
the northern end of the narrow part of the Desert, betw'een Ravar 
in Kirman and Kh^r in Kiihistan. Ibn Hawkal describes Naband 
possessing a Ruhat or guard-bouse, with n score of houses 
round water being plentiful, enough Indeed to work a small 
Palms grew here, and many springs imgated the fields; 
and two leagues distani from the place was an outl>ing spring, 
surrounded by palms, where there was a domed tank, of evil fame 
as a noted htding-ptace for robbers. 

i he third oasis lay somewlmt further to the south agaim and 
at the Very narrowest part of the Desert^ at the half-way stage 
on the road from Narmasir in Kirman to Zaranj, the capital of 
ijistati. Here there us a small v-alley with springs^ which 
3 S now known to the Persians as Nasratdbad, but which the 
HalOchis still call IspT or Isfl- This name is identical w-ith the 
reading Isbldh for this oasis;, which is otherwise called Sanij^ or 
by Mukaddasu He counts it as a town of Sijistan, while 
according to Ibn HawVal it belonged rather to Kirm^. it w‘as^ 
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ns nlnsd>' said, the only diy in the Desert according to the Arab 
geographerst :ifid Mukaddasi speaks of it as having a considerable 
population, with much arable land, wintered by underground 
channels ^ hut all around and dose up to the t^ouses was the 
waterless wilderness^, 

l"he roads across the IX^rt are given in detail by the 
geographers of the 4th (loth) century. From the western side^ 
starting from Isfahan and from Nityin, ivro roads converged on 
Janiiat; the first (given by Mul^addasl) is in eight stages while 
from Nayin it was fi%'e stages to Jamialf, and there were water 
tanks and domes all along the way at distances of a few leaguts 
□part, 

From Jarniia 1 >, ^iu]>addas! is our authority for a direct road 
due north to D^mghdn in KCmiis^ the distance i^us 90 leagues, it 
being 50 leagues across to a place called Wandah, and thence 40 
on to Damghin. From Jarma^i going eastward, it was four da.ys* 
march to a place called Naw Khanl. or Nawjay^ with watcr^Joines 
all along the route at ever)' three or four leagues^ At Nawpy 
the roads bifurcated going north-east to 'J'larshiz^ and south-east 
to labas, both in the Khhistan jsrovince* The disLance from 
Naw jay to Turshl^ was four stages, the half-distance being at Bann 
Afridiln (now known as Dih Naband, a place not to be confused 
mth the oasis of Naband» just described); and from Jarmak 
to this Bann Afridi^nT Mukaddasi also gives a route across the 
Desert direct, in seven days* march, with a tank at each 

stage. From Nawjiy, going southn^ast^ 'f'abas w^as reached in 
three marches. The distances between I'abas and Turshli 
Bann Ihn Khurdadbih gives in leagues ; elsewhere, and as a 
rule on the Desert routes^ only (he stages by the day's march 
are given*. 

From Yazd to "J^abas, direclT the way tvent by Anjirah and 
Kha^n^h to Sighand on the nesert border, placid already men- 

1 I- 11 . Iti^, 3^4. Muk, 4IW, 491., 451;, K. K. 9a, 94. iHj. Yak. 

iii, 170. The oaitM Hjf ni]ralvnak (olherwi^ jAfulak or Khuf) m^nlbncd by 
Tavcmircr L 769, Hflyic, r718) in lh« i7ih ccolury, a^^il it 

dstnl in IS75 by CoL a. 91 K Both Xibamt am! liiff. 

Of NasraliluJ^ have ticen visited lately Uy ^Tajor Sy k« pp, 56, 4f6). 

^ IhL =J.E- I- H. 391+ ]. 53. Muk^ 491. 
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as of FSrs (s&a ^^5), From S^hand I bn Khurdidbih 
f^ivus the siK stagi^s in lyagucs to Taba^p an itinerary which is 
dnplicaitjti by Ihn Hawkal and Mu^^addasr, but going by the 
day's niarchT and following a not quite identical route. Two 
S[ages from Saghand was the guard-house called Rubat Ab- 
Shututanp *of the Camel-streamp^ the water coming from an under¬ 
ground channel, and flowing into a pnoL Mul^addasi describes 
the guard house as a fine building of burnt brickp with iron gatesp 
and it was well garrisoned. It had been built by Nasir-ad-Dawlah 
Ibn-Siinj^rj a famous general of the BuyidSp wbo was governor in 
these r<^icns during the middle of the 4th (toth) century. T hree 
marches beyond this guard-house the Desert ended ; and here the 
Toad^ as described by Ihn Hawkal (repeating Tstakhd), leaves 
Tabas asidcp going in a single maich from the stage one march 
south of this towu^ to the st^e one march north of itp on the 
rc;ad to Bann'. 

T’he next passage of the Desert starts from the village of 
J^irah, of the district called meaning Mhc Salt-water/ which 
was on the frontier of Kirman near Kilbbanan. From here the 
passage was made in seven or eight stages—each halt at a 
watering-place—to Kurip a village on the l>esert border of 
Kdhistan, situated a few miles to the south-east of Tabos. On 
this, W'hfch was known as the Shfir route, Is^khri states that at 
one point about two leagues to the north of the track there might 
be seen curious stones, doubtless fossils, in the likeness of 
various fruits, to wit, almonds, apples, nuts, and pears, w^hile the 
forms of men and trees were simulated by the rocks here, with 
likenesses of other created things. In addition to the foregoing 
route, MukaddasI slates that there was a road direct from Kilh~ 
bondn to Kuri, in 60 leagues, with water in tanks at every second 
march. 

Rflvar, as described in Chapter XXI, lies some leagues east of 
K^hbanan on the Kirman frontier, and from this place a road 
Went in five marches to Naband, the oasis mentioned above, and 
thence in three marches on to Khi\r in KilhLstan. Tbere were 
the usual w^tcr-tanks at every three or four leagues along this 


I. R. j[. t^»t. I. 1 f^ Mok. 4i>ti 
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route also. The town of Khabi^ three marches from NlAhan on the 
Kirman border, was already almost within the Desert limits (see 
p. 308); and from here a road ts given which reached Khawst 
{modem Kht^sf) in KAhistln in ten marches. The frontier of 
KDhistan was reached two marches before Khawst, at the village 
of Kflkdr, where the l>esert ended; and on this road, at a place 
where was the tomb of a certain Al-KhMjt, there were to he 
found curious white and green pebbles, *as though of camphor 
and glass/ while at another place, about four leagues off the road* 
was a smaU black boulder of verj' remarkable appearance*. 

Ijistly from NarmlsTr in Kirm^n to Zaianj, the capital of 
SIstdn, the way crossed the narrow part of the Ihsscrt, going by 
the oasis of Sanij or Ispi, which has been described above. The 
first -stage of this route was to Fahraj on the i:>esert border^ and in 
four Stages it brought the Itavellcr to ^nij. I bn Khurdadbih gives 
each stage of this route in leagues, Is^khrl mentioning the day^s 
march only, but the latter gives also a second route to SanlJ by 
what he calls *the Kew Road,^ hut this was a longer way* From 
Sanij it was seven or eight days^ march to the city of 74 iranj, the 
frontier of Sistan being crossed at Gavnishaki ^"hich was not far 
from Kundur, a place that is still marked on the map. Between 
tjuvnlshak and Kundur, and three or four stages south of Zaranj^ 
was a RuU\ or guard-house, built by -Amr the ^dand in the 3rd 
(9th) century, which according to l.s^khri was known as KanUnuh 
Kirman, *the Kirman Bridge^; although, as he is careful to 
remark, no actual bodge existed heruH This place marks an 
im[>onimt pointy for in the middle-ages the Zarah lake had its 
borders as far soutSi as this, aii will be noticed in the following 
chapter ^ 

* hi. ^31, 133, h lU lyr, 193, Muk* +91, 49^- 

^ I. K. 49, 1^0. Isit. 13-, >tuk. 491,. 

Sir ¥* GcldsTDui, Ma^/trn Penia, i 
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The /rmwee 0/ Mahrdftr 

The arid rongaf €f the Makiin coast are, in their general 
physical features^ a prolongation of the Great Desert, and though 
during the earlier middlc-ages the countr>‘ appears 10 have been 
more fende and populous than it is now^ Xfakrin was ne^^er a rich* 
or, politically^ an important province. I’he chief product of 
MafcrSn was the sugar-cane, and the particular hind of white 
sugar, known to the Arabs as Ai-TumtiJi (from the Persian Pdmd), 
and made here was largely exported to neighUouring lands*. 

The earlier geographers name many towns as in Mahran^ but 
give scant descriptions of them. The thief commercial centre was 
the port of on the Persian Gulf, and the capital of the 
province was FannazbUr or Bannajhhr^ which lay inland^ at the 
place now^ known as Panj-gilr. BannajbQr^ according to Mu^ad- 
daslj had in the 4th (loth) century' a clay^built fortress, proiccied 
by a ditch, and the town was surrounded by palm-groves. There 
were two city gaies^ Bab TIe opening south-wtst on the road to 
the gulf port, and Sab Tilrin opening north-east on the road 
to the district of that name^ of which the capital was Kuzdar. 
A stream brought w^ater to the city ; and the Friday .Mosque 
stood in ihe market-place, though, according to Mukaddasl, the 
people were really only Moslem in name, being sas-age BaMNts 
tBalftchis) w^hose language was a jargon*. 

The ruins of the great port of Tir lie at the head of what was 
a fine harbour for the small ships of the middle^ageo. Alukaddasi 
describes 11/ as surrounded by paltn-groves, and there w'ere great 
warehrmses in the towTi, and a beautiful mosque. The population 

' h H, ja6, 733. Mub. +73, 476. Vak. iv, ^14. The ibiltt of the 
vatious^ ninlieval twwni in aPe liy Sir T. H. lloMicrh in 

lh« Jpuntif/^OT 3^7, anJ, in ihc prvKtlt sUile iif oWi 

infrinisatlnn, his ct^nclKs-iatu cauinot tte 

^ i^ujs^rbflr, ar l^anrvijbur, as the tismm nften b«n primed, i> 
IncrdT n clerifyil cwr fur Eanruitiur,, ity a ilunbUng of the cliaetitioU ptMnU 
*ver iIk- finii tciEtr. Tfil. 170 , 171 , ejj, 1 . H. sji* Muk. Fanj- 

gnr, * Flic TomtH/ i\ h? calied afler the fi™ majt^rui.l tvarrkiTS of [he first Arab 
ewhr{ui:^C Ii tiit* -nae inandi wea of l>:;il';th anj ihc >TirronnLliriff 

ilbtricl i.- nlw rallcil Panj^gur- Syke^,. 134. 
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Tfli-as of all nations, as is usual in a great seifaring port; and in the 
6 lh { 12th) c^entUT^^ iht plat:e had^ in huge tncasurer acquired the 
trade of Huntiu^ which had falLtrn to ruin^ 

Of other towns in MaJeran the Amb geographers give only the 
names,, and no de^nptionSv The names of iho well-known town 
of liampiirp and Fahraj its neighboar^ occur in Mu^iaddasi as 
Barbur (for Banbidr) and Fahl Fahrah, Vikkilt giving the last 
under the form Bahrah\ The town of Ka^rk^nd, north of Ti^^ 
is still a place of some importance; and Knjp some distance to the 
east of thisp is mentioned as Kij oi Kfz, The names of Jdlk and 
]:>azak also occur i and Khwash or Khvri^ which is probably the 
modem Gwashir lying to the east of Khwash in the Sarhad district 
(already mentionedt p. 7), Rdsk was, in the mtddle^sus, a 
town of some note on account of its fertile district called Al- 
Kharilji but, from the Itineraries, there is doubt whether it can 
be identical with the prtf^sent toftiiship of this name, Anuabll 
and Kanball were two impbrtanc towns^ on or near the coasi^ 
about half-way between Tk and llaybul at the Indus mouth. 
Istakhri describes these as cities of considerable sixe^ two 
days* march upart^ and one of them was situated half a league 
distant from the sea. Their people were rich traders^ who had 
dealings chiefly wirh India*. 

^ ^luk. 47S, Vat. L, 907, Fat (he present rw'sitt of Tt^ i« SytK, 
loi* no, also ^hincller^. i P' 45+ +d'SO ihe kistory of AfriaJ 

Kirmanl, Z,/J. fj- iBSi, pp. anti-tOi- 

“ Faluraj a few mi]e% UI Ihe of BAnipur inMatric^ and Fahftlj a few 
iisilei: to the caii of Kariii^^lr m Kirmin. JWust not be eonfu»d. There w^s 
alw Fahraj near ^"aiil. 

^ I-sr. IJO, i;in 177, I7^i, T- I t- aa6, 131. ^luh, 475, 47ft, Vak. L 769; 
i^- ,1J1+ The fcpeUing Armalii] is a frequcnl dedcal ^ror of llw 

MHs. Tkr niicTA of Arfitabjl oik probabty aI TjU'* hdUk and lko«e of ^nbalt 
at KhayT<jlin(, Sir T, H mldich, y. JP-f7—V., p. 400. The earlier Arab 

p2nji;riphfit» in {Vini t»f knew about Makran, and ihc later onti 

anld eelhinf: wortb mrntiuiiinE- Ya^ut only repeitl whAt hb pfede!;?^r& of the 
4th tiodi) ccniaty h^Te All iHai l>a 4 irlnt (ii. tl&j) to icU 0.% nf tkk 

^icovirbce » ihat there waii a waralerful Ijodge kbere, eto^ng a iiver^ and 
funned uf one single li^oek of slone, lie adiib;,^—^he who it vumils Up 

the eoalenU of hi^ l>clly» ^ ihat nditgbt remairu therein, aruf though ibunurKU 
should p^i^ nwcT Ihe bridge thk always happens |o eack ontr when Any 
nun of it^l OMinCiy reqjoinM lo vomit he Jmu ^mly to eiu^ this hridge,' 
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I’ht! pn^ni ^oxk do^s mil prtrtend to deal with rnedieva! 
India, and indet^d the Arab geographers give no sysiematic 
account of that country. The Indian port best known to then’i, 
btr)^ond the eastern end of the Persian Calfj was Daybut, then a 
fine harbour at the principal mouth of the Indus. This wds in 
the Sind prov^nccp of which the capital was AhMansfirahi called 
Bmhmanabad by the Indians, a great city lying on one of the 
canals or branches of the lower Indus. I’he Indus was known to 
the Arabs as the Nahr Mihrarip and many of the towns along its 
hank^ are named, more especially AS-Multan, the great city far up 
the afilyent of the Indus called the Sindan^dhp where there was 
a fainoos idol temple Isiakhrip who compares the Indus with 
the Nile for size and importancer notices that the Indian river also 
had crocodiles like those of Egypt The sourCjes of the InduSj he 
sayjip were in the giuai mountains to the noithp and near the origin 
of the Okus. Of the Sind province were the people known to the 
Arabs under the name of Az-Zuii, called Jat by the Persians^ who 
are now generally held to be identical with the forefathers of the 
fiipsies*. 

CIn the north-eastern frontiers of Makran, and close to the 
Indian horderi the Arab geographers describe tw^o districts; 
namely, 'J'lirAn, of which the capital was Ku^r, and Budahah 
to the north of this, of which the capital was Kandabll. Ku^dAr, 
also spek Ah ly uzdar, is mentioned among the earlier conquests 
of Sultan Mahmfld of Ghaznah- I bn Hawkal describtrs it as 
standing on a river and basing a fortress in its midsU 

The plain around the town w'as very fertilcp producing vines and 
ponu-granates with other fruits of a cold climate. Mukaddasladds 
that the city lay in two quarters, on cither side of the drv- river¬ 
bed ; on one side wus the palace of the Sultan and the castk% 

* lU- 171^ tJ3, 17^^ J7iS, jSo- I+ H+ 117, JiO, 134, Sink. 
i~ 6 r 47^, 4S1, 4^^. Tlw: mins of the port of D^ytuI, now lying Taf inland, 
exist soBie to miles of Thoii^ 3^4 45 miloa eo^t->M7uKh>eaaii of 

KuiadiL Msnujrah U an an old chan net of the Indus ile1[4, about 40 roiled 
noith-cast of Hydetnlu.4. !>fcnd; ts of conne only ifw oW I'cr^ian &>rtii of [he 
name Kind, but the Anibs wted il vugitely to denote the province Xo the 
east of jVtaki^n, which U now in part calkd BaJuehtiilifl and in pan in¬ 
cluded in modefn Sind. Sinddnidh il the Rjvez of Siod. 
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on the Other, which wiis called BOdii!* dwelt the merchanis, 
whose shops m the markoE were mticli frefjdcnted by the Khuri&an 
fplk. hlti^addasE adds that the houses were clay-buil^ and there 
were underground channels for the water-supply, but this was 
bad in quality and scanty. 

I'flraop the name given to the dtstrict, was often held 

to include the lands to the northp known os the Budahah districtr 
of which the chief town, Kandabllp has been ideniihed with the 
present Handava, lying south of Sibi and east of Kebt, f^ndahil 
is described by tbn as a large city, standing solitary in 

a plain, and no date paJnLs grew here- Of its dependencies was 
the town of Kkk^n^ni or KMni which from Lis position in the 
Itinemries is to be identified w^ith modern Kelat Boih these 
towns were often described as of H'llrinp some others being also 
named w^hich it is impossible now- to identify, for no sufficient 
description is giten of them, and the readings of the vajy 
considerably as to orthc^raphy^ To the north of these districts 
was 07 \V41ishcAnp with the towns of SEbi and Alastanj ; but 
these were held by the early geographers to be included in 
Sijistdns and will therefore be noticed in the nest chapter. 

'ITle routes across .Makrdn are m continuation of the roads of 
the Cireat I^csert already described, and theif ultifoate point is 
[ndiar Ihe)' are unfortunately as a rule only given m a summary^ 
wavp so marty march from one town to anothefi and the 

distances cannot be comideied as reliable. Ibn Khurdddbih^ 
however^ gives the detail of one route in leagues, and stage by 
siagCi though ii is impossihlt: now' to identify the eicact line 
across the f>csert. Starting from Fahra] on thtr l>esett border 
east of flam and Normaslr in Kirrnan, he gives the 14 stages 
to tannaibOr, the capital of Maktdn; and thence, eastward+ the 
names of three halting-pLacres on the road to lyu^dar- An almost 
parallel route, but in the contrary^ direction, is given by Mukaddasip 
from Ku^lSr to Juy or Nalir Sulayuian, which lay 20 leagues 
east of flam, hut this road keep^ north of FannaibCiri passing 
by Jalk and Khwly\ 


^ I. K- ffi- 171, lyS. h Ur ji^, 
^ L K- 54,, Muk. 4^ 
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From the port of TU U was live nmrches^ to Khf and then two 
I'narchcs on to Fannazbiirp to which city a mad abo came in from 
Kasarhandi but by an mdirtct route. From Kk^ and from 
Ksi^rt^and, it Is given as six marches to Armabll, then two to 
Kanbali, and thence four on to Daybul at the mouib of the 
]ndus^ 

It was reckoned ns foutteisn marches rmm Fannazb^r to Day- 
bul. The distances in round numbers are ^ven from l^usdir to 
Kamllbil, and to KizJcan^ (Kelat), also from these places on 
to SJbi and Mastanj in VVAlishtSn; and the Itineraries close by 
a summary of the number of days^ march that k took to reach 
Multan and MansItTah, the cities on the Indus, from 
and from KandabH, and from the frofitiers of WAlishtin beyond 
SIbC". 


^ lit. ij $. I. li. Miak. 

■ I5I, J 7 ^ 1. ft* ajjp 334- Male. 4S6. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

si;istAn. 

SijiBlin, or NlntTui^ and ZibulisCAh. ZafAtljp iht rapitaL Zanih lake* 

The Helmafid nver fiiid lu Glirta3&, The s^ienE. capital at Bom 

Nih- Farolip a'nd ihe t'&imh river^ The Kh^h nver and ihe 
disttict, :^mln mkd other towiu. Hddibdr and Jiusi. Hie 
4iitiicl«> of S^Jnln Ddwor. Rukhkhaj and HoIIk. or Wdlishtan. KaminihaTp 
fJhwoli, and Kabul, The Oliver inliie^ The hhth rtmd^ ihmvgh SijisEin r 

Slstiiii, which the i:ar1ier Arabs calkd Sijistan fram the Persian 
SagistanT ii> the lowland country lying roundt and to the eastward 
of, the Zardh lake, which more especially includes the deltas of 
the Hetmund and other rivers which drain into this inland sea- 
The highlands of the Kandahar country^ along the upper waters 
of the Helmunds were know'n as Zabulbt^n. Slstan was also 
called NimrCiz in Persian, meaning ' mid-day,^ or the Southern 
Land« a name siid to have been applied to the province in regard 
to its position to the south of Khurasan, fspikhri describes the 
Sijtst^n province as famous for its fertility; dates, grapes, and aJl 
fcxKl^studs were grown here abundantly, also assafostida, which 
the people were wont to mix with all their dishes\ 

It is to be borne in mind that the Zarah lake was^ m the 
middle-ages, far mote extensive than it has come to be at the 
present day. Besides the Helmund, a great river of many af¬ 
fluents, three other considerabLe streams drained into the !ake> 
namely, the Khve^h river^ the Farah river+ and the river from the 
neighbourhood of Asfuelr (Sabzii'ar of Herat)^ which is now 
known as the Harfid. In Persian legend, Sisian and ZabuiMn 


^ lit. 144. L H. 301. 
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were Ekmous as the homt of Zal, the father of the riational hero 
Rustam^ whose exploits are stiU current among the people. In 
che times of the early Abbasid Caliphate, Sistan further became 
known to fame as the place of origin of the Kulfarid Amirs, 
who in the second half of the 3rd (9th) century governed most of 
soil them and eastern l^ersia* being virtually in the condition of 
independent princes. 

The capital of the province^ during the middle-ages, was the 
great city of T^rrtnj, destroyed by "nman of which the ruins 
still remain, covering a considentble area of ground- TIte name 
of Zaranj, however, has now entirely disappeared, and even in the 
later middle-ages had dropped out of use, the capital of the 
province being Icnowm to the later Aral> geographers merely as 
Madinah Sijistan, Mhe City of Bijistan,' the Herstan form being 
the equivalent, Shahr-i SIstan, which was in use when llmur finally 
laid the town in ruins*. Under the Sassanian kings Zaranj was 
already a great city, and at the time of the first Moslem conquest, 
in the year 20 (641), it is more than once mentioned. It was 
situated near the Sanarildh canab a great branch from the 
Helmund, which fiowed out to the weslwn^d^ and in fiood-time 
reacheil the Zarah lake. 

V'a^kfibi, in the 3rd (9th) century', descrilies Zaranj a£ four 
leagues in dreumferenoe, and in the ne.vt ceniur)’ we have a 
detailed notice of the city by Ihn l^awJjal. It w^as then 
strongly fortified, consisting of an inner town surrounded by a 
wall having five gates^ beyond which lay the suburbs of the outer 

^ 'Ike njfns cf Zai^inj Vtc rcHiiKl the tilmltfra villages of Zahudail ami 
^he oirt bed of une of ihc i^nats- from, ihe liclitiiUllElh 
whkh !<jnoe micklle-agu luu bcconic dry. For the mwltni i;%Fu!ltion of 
■ukE othenuinnl sirft, see Sk IJ. k;iw3]nMnpy.A''.ff*^i fer pN;^, pp. afto, flSj, 
1R4 i ^ir F. Galdiiuidp /tnfrfl, 1. 301 ; Syke*, pp. J75. 385, 

A slfctch pigji (jf :(tie chief nii» h given by A. Savsige Landor in 
Aifosi Cmvftd Landi, n, iiS. Near Zihidan i* still seen the mnein^ of ti 
tower nboiat tta feet calicd tlie MIM-Zahtdan, havii^ a spiral suirtASe, 

^ two partly legible Kutic insenpEiom. ITitS tower., tiadition .soys, was 
d^troyed by Timur; 5« G, P. I'mc, Ln 1904, p. tji. Nn^ralaUad, 

thrmwleni capiLaj Sl^an, lies a few mites to the sooth of these niins; ic was 
ki^Dwn M first itmlcr the name of Nisiiibidj, which namei howerer, has now 
gone gut of According to Mr Savage Landor It h at the iTWenl day 

a(.«, krmv» «‘Shahr4.Ntv.rlj™h. 
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lown^ by iht outer wall, whi£:h had thirteen gates these 

latter opening across a great moat filled with water from springii 
and from the overflow of the canals. The five gales of \hc 
inner lown were all of iron. Two, close by one another, opening 
to the south-east towards I'SrSs and known as the Kars gatcH, were 
individually called the Bab-ahjadid and the Bib-al-^Atibii 'the Xev. 
date' and 'the Old date/ To the north, towards Khurasan^ was 
the Hab Karkflyah, called after the neighbouring tow n of Karkiiyah^ 
the Bab Xishak was on the eastern road* toward Bust ; while the 
Bal>a|-'ra\im( 'the Victuals date** which was most in use all 
the five, opened on the road leading south through the markets 
and the gardens lying outside Zaianj. 

The tlreai Mosque, Masjid'al-Jami\ was in the outer town, 
standing near the two south-western gales, on the Fars road, ^nd 
the prison stood near it, beside the old Crovcmmenl House. 
Between the Kishak and the Karkilyah gates, in the north’east 
part of the town, was the ark or citadel containing the treasijr)\ 
which had Ijcen erected by *Anirp the second !^and ijrince. 
His elder brother Ya^k^b, the founder of the dynasty, had built 
himself a Falace^ which subsequently became the new' Ckivemment 
House, in that |iait of the inner town lying between the two south' 
western gates and the Bab-a^-Ta'am. Near this was ati^o the 
j)a 1 ace of "Amr; and these^ like all the other houses of the town, 
were constructed of clay bncks and vaulted, since no beams could 
be used here for roofing, all woodwork rapidly perishing from 
the damp climate, and from being Imred through by worms. In 
both the inner and the outer town were many hostels (/a/idu^), 
and in the outer town or suburb were the Government offices- 
The markets of the inner town stood near the Great Mosque, 
'lliose of the outer town were estremely populous, and especially 
famous was that called 'Amr, built by the second ^flartd 
pfince* the rents from which^ amounting every day to over 
looo difhams (^40), weie divided between the Great Mosque, 
the town hospital (BImaristdn), and the Mecca sanctuary. 

In the outer town the markets extended for nearly half a 
league in length, with a continuous line of shops going from the 
iwo Fam gates of the inner wall, to the gate of the outer suburb 
wall. Throughout Zaranj water was plentiful being brought from 
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the Sanarilldh by a series of minor or watertourses, which 

cntert^d the inner city at three points—^ihe New GatCt ^he OltJ 
(iaiCj and the Gate of Victuals. The three together had water¬ 
power * sufficient to turn a luilh' and they flowed into two great 
reservoir tanks near the mosque, whence the water was distributed 
throughout the inner town. The houses of the outer town were 
also well provided by channeis with running water, which was 
an indispensable convenience in this hot climate; and each house 
had a or celiar-room, for living in during the hot season^ 

when the heat of Zaranj was most oppressive. Round the town 
lay the or salt marshes, where date palms grew^ environed 

by the desert sands- Here violent winds blew continually, moving 
the sands about in a dangerous way and often overw’helming 
whole villages and devastating the cultivated districts* The 
ceaseless wind was used by the people to turn their windmillSii 
which w ere a feature peculiar to this country. The * moving 
sands,^ however, were a continual source of danger, and I bn 
Hawl^ gives a long account of how, in the year 360 (970) 
and odd, the Great iSIosque of 2^ran] became quite choked 
up ivith sand. 

Such w'as Zaranj in the 4th (loth) century, and this description 
is repeated by Mukaddasl He refers also to the riches and the 
learning of the inhabitants, notes the strongly fortified castle 
(Kal^ah), and the two famous minarets of the Grc^t Mosque, one 
of which had been built by Ya^kilb the SalTarifL The city 
continued to flourish for many centuries, and even during the 
Mongol invasion of the year tig (1221)1 when Changiz Khan sent 
his hordes to ravage Sistan, the capital seems to have escaped 
de^^tation, and it was for some time after this daie under a 
Mongol governor* In the early part of the Sth (14th) century, 
^£ustawf! speaks of Zaran) (the name of which the Persians 
pronounced Zarang) as veiy flourishing; and the city^ he says, was 
protected from the * moving sands ^ of the neighbouring desert by 
a great dyke stated to have been originally built by the 

ancient king Gursh^f, and to have been af^rwaids restored by 
King Bah man, son of Isfandiyar. Mustawf! praises the gardens 
of Zarlinj, which produced excellent and abundant fruit, these 
gardens being irrigated from the Black Canal (Siyah Rtid) which 
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was taken from one of the branches of the Helmund river. 
At the end of ihe century^ however^ in 7S5 {1333), 'Htriftf appeared 
with his armies before the cit)^ whichp as already saidt then 
known as Shahr-i-S^siJji (Siatan and its fate was not long left 
in doubt. Tiuntlr had already taken and destroyed the neigh' 
bouring fortress, called the Kal'a.h or Ht^ Zarah, which probably 
stood to the north ol Zaranj, near the borders of the lake. ITie 
capital of Sistin closed its gates, and dcctmed to surrender. A fter 
a shon siege it was taken by storm+ all its inhabitants who could 
be found were massacred, its w-ails were then razed and its houses 
destroyed. Since that time Zaninj has come to be a nameless 
ruin *. 

The Zarah or Ziirah lake (Buliayrah Zaiah), as already said, 
in medie^Til times had permanently a far greater extent than is 
now generally the case; but at all dmrs its area is noted 
as fluctuating in sizct according as the rivers were in flood or 
drought^ It is described by Ibn Ifawtal in the 4tb (loth) 
century as having a length of 30 leagues {too miles), counting 
from a place called Kunn in Kuhistin to the Sijistin frontier 
post near Kaniarah Kirman, at the third stage on the road 
from Zaranj to Nartn^ir (see above* p. jzS), The kke wTts 
reckoned as the equivalent of a dayk journey about 

30 miles) across. It w^ of sweet water and full of reeds, and was 
plentifully stocked with fish; its borders, except on the desert 
side* were dotted with many farmsteads and populous vilHageSi 
where the fish were caught und dried for export. 

The chief water-supply of the Zarah lake came from the 
great river Helmund, which Yakut rightly characterises as ^the 

I BaMHiwi, 3^. Ykh. jSt, kt. 1^9-^341. U H. 197—35^, 301. 
Muk. 304, Mit. 183. A. V. i. 36a, 

« A fiiimbicf of Bketch maps, thawing the pru^nl c™ii|toh of lin; Helmond 
4dia and ttw take, are given hy Major Syke, fiir-riit, pp, ^S,. ^7*. A! iti 
ICtnibem exlremity the great lake baiin » in cooMSeClioti wilt an immEiHe 
cbannEl—iioiinc jo mite, in Jei^, and averaging jjo juJi bn^ad, with eiiib 
JO hlgh-which U called the Shek. This in a south ■eaiteily 
direcevoo into (he Gawd-i.iUnih, ot ■ Hollow of Zaiah,' 3 seCoiid take Ijed 
lying due lOttlh of the betid in the lower HeEmuivd. and this Gawd, or hollow! 
in season* of Hood, neceives the overHow at the lake. The Gawd-i-Znnh has 
an area measonng 100 miles from east to west by abonl 30 mit® aaoas, 
Sykes. Urttit, p, 36,5* 
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river of the thousand He apell^ the na.nie Hindnnand, 

Hfdmand being a common %'armnt probably due to clerical 
emOTp also Hlrmand (or Himifd), and by this fiame Mimairfi 
describes the Hver^ which be also calls the Ab-i^Zarah, or Stream 
of the Zarah (lake). Helmund is the more common modem form. 
The great river rises in the mountain range ipng between Ghaznah 
and Bditiiyan^ which now forms part of Afghanist^rit but which, in 
the middle-ages^ was known as the district (or kingdoin) of Gh&r, 
Taking a south-westerly course at passed down through the broad 
valley known as the Zamm-IMwar to the dty of Eust* where it 
was joined on its left bank by the Kandahar tiver+ which 
watered the country called Rukhkhaj- Bust was the first city 
the river came to of Sijistan proper, and from here the Helmund 
began its great semicircular bend, Bowing south, then west, and 
then north to Zaranj, whence turning w^est again its watem were 
discharged into the Zarah lake. 

When One march) or ^me 30 miles distant, from Zaianj the 
Helmund was checked by a senes of great dams^ which had been 
built to hold up its waters for irrigation needs, and at this 
point the greater volume of the main stream was drawn qW into 
five great canals flowing out towards Zaranj and the lake. The 
first or southernmost of thc^ was the Nahr-apTa'im, *the V ictuals 
Canal," which irrigated the lands and fiinns outside the Blb-at- 
Ta^Am, the ptc of Zaianj already meniioneh which lands in pan 
were of the Nishak disinct The next canal was called the Nahr 
Basht R^dh^ and the third was the SaniLi^dht which* starting from 
the main stream of the Helmund one league from ZaranJ, was the 
waterway to the capital, so that, as Ibn Hawkal remark^ in flood- 
times a traveller could go by boat all the wa.y from Bust to Zaranp 
llie fourth canal, which irrigated some thirty villages, wtis called 
the Kahr Sha^bah, and the fifth was the Nahr KfiB- Beyond this 
what was left of the main stream of the Helmund enteTcd the 
chaimd known as the Nahr Kazak* where its waters were again 
dammed back for irrigation purposes, except in the flood season, 
when the overBow escaped direct to the Zarah lake \ 

^ lit. 145—544. I. H. 3Q0, 3UI. Male. 359^ Vak+ i. 514; tv, 991, 
99^ Mil 7t6, 116. Mukculdtsl ttkn w the lake wtder the mmt of 
Biihijnib-a^'-SLuatH but Sh» pmihly h mcreiy a clerical 
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Zaranj, according to the <iarlier Arab geographers, had not 
been originally the capital city of Sijistan under the ancient 
Persian kings. Their capital had stood at R3m Shahiistan, 
otherwise called Abrashahriyir, a city that had already in the 
4th (foth) century been swallowed up by the desert sands, but 
of which the ruins, with parts of houses, still reiuained standing, 
and visible at that date. Fhe situation of this ancient capital is 
given vaguely as lying three marches from Zaranj, on the left 
hand of one going from that city towards Rinnan, ‘near Ilarilk 
and over against R^k,’ two unknown places. It is stated that 
in older days the main branch canal fnaai the Hcitnund had 
brought water to this place, by which all the surrounding knds 
were fully Irrigated, The dam across the great river which fed 
this canal had, however, suddenly burst, and the waters, pouring 
down another channel, became permanently diverted. As a result 
the whole region round the older city lapsed to the state of 
a desert, and the inhabitants, migrating in a body, founded 
the city of Zaianj. 

.\l some distance to the west of the Zaiah lake, on the 
Kflhistan frontier and close to the border of the Great Desert, 
is the town of Nih, or Nih, which is named by earlier Arab 
geographers as belonging to Sistin, Mukaddasi mentions it as 
a strongly fortified town, the houses of which were built of clay, 
water being brought down from the hills by underground channels. 
Nih is also referred to by Ydkilt and Mostawfl, who, however, add 
no details, except to state that it was founded by King Aidashir 
llabgan, though at the present day the remains of great fordhea- 
tions, and the immense ruins found here, would seem to prove 
that in the niiddic-ages it had been a place of much importance'. 

Of the rivers flowing into the Zaiah lake from the north that 
which comes down from Asfuzar {Habzivir of Herat), and is now 
known as the Harild, does not appear to be mentioned by the 

' Kt. Hi, I. H. 3 flo. ^ruls. jo6. Vik, iv. i8j. The 

postlicn of Kim StuthrisliTi is not eertun. Sir H- KawliiisOn j8j3, 

fe V74l wool'l plMV il « Kimriid, Bear the begirimnff of the Uexe there 

are exl^n^ivc mins. These ruins, which appareniiy at tlw present dsy ate 
knuwn as Shah^i>Ru<Um, knstafn’s dly, ire deaeribed, and a sketch plan 
given, liy A, M. .Savsgs Landur m C^tei Undr, ii, ayo. The tUtBl 

vrKih (tre tlcacribeJ hy /Vr/ra, ^41^ 
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Arab geogi^phtrs. They notice, howevtr, the Farah river, which 
takes its rise in the mouiiUins of the Ghiir district This, the 
3Vadi Farah, ^lfte^ leaving ihu hill Cduntr^-, soon entered the pro¬ 
vince of Sjjistin, and came to the cit>'of Farahj which I bn 
speaks of as lying in a plain, being a large place of clay-built 
houses, and with sixty dependent villages having many farms 
where much fruit was growti;, more especially dates. Mu}faddas! 
adds that the city of Farah was in two quarters, occupied nespec- 
riii-ely by the orthodox Moslems, and by the Kharijite sectaries. 
One stage south of the city was the bridge over the riv'er 
called the Kantarah Farah (Pilhi-Farah, in Persian), where the 
high road down id Zaranj crossed from the right bank to 
the left. This bridge, where there was also a town, was four 
days^ march above Juvayn, and about half-way between the two 
(according to I bn Rustah) was a place catted Kahan. Near 
Kahan, one league away to the westwanJ, was a remarkable 
sand-hill, with strange acoustic properties; for if water, or any 
small object, were thrown on the sand of this hillock ‘a great 
noise was heard, like a buzzing sound, and very terrible to listen 
to,’ This wonderful sand-bILI is also mentioned by EioQnl, 
writing in the 5lh (nth) centuiy', and similar acoustic properties 
of Mhe moving sand’ have been remarked at the present day 
in the hillocks of the dunes forming the desert between Sijistdn 
and Kilhist^n. The mcdem double town of LJsh-Juvaynt at the 
present time a place of much importance, is ruentionedby Mukad- 
dasi, under the form Kuwayn (for GuvaynX ^ ^ small city, strongly 
fortified, in which there was no Friday Masque, for its iiihabitants 
were all Khirijite sectaries; but except as a stage on the high 
road, no medieval authority other than Mu^addasi describes the 
place* and the name iJksh is not found. 

About halfiway between Ju%'ayn and Zaranj the high road 
crossed the chief o^-erflow canal of the Helmund by a bridge, and 
a few leagues south of this stood the important town of Karkiiyah. 
This last was one stage north of Zaranj, and gave its name, it wilt 
be remembered, to the northern city gale. Karkttyah was peopled 
by Khirijites, according to and many ascetics lived here, 

hut it was chiefiy remarkable for its great fire^templci so much 
venerated by all the Magians of Persia, Kaavini, writing at the 
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close of the 7th (13th) centuryi giTcs jt long account of this 
building, vhich he says was covered by two domes, said to date 
from the mythical times of the nab'onaJ hero Rustam. Each dome 
was surmounted by a horn, the two homs curving apart one from 
the other like the two horns of a bull, and these were relics of 
the aforesaid hero. Under the twin domes stood the hre-temple^ 
where the sacred fire had never been allowed to become extin¬ 
guished. A priest, who was at stated times relieved by his fellows, 
served this temple^ and he was wont to stand twenty ells away 
from the fire, having a veil before hi$ mouth, lest h is breath should 
defile the fire, and he fed the flame continually with span-long 
lo^ of tamarisk wood, which he laid on with silver tongs. 
Kasvint adds that this was one of the most venerated of the 
fire-temples of the Magians. Not far ftom Karkilyah, and three 
leagues from Zaranj, was the town of Kurunk, which Yfij^dt says 
was commonly pronounced Kurun, and under this last name it 
still exists. It was, Va|;fit adds, a pleasant place, full of good 
things, with a population of RJiarijites and weavers*. 

The Khish, Khwdsh, or Khuwash^ river flows down to the Zarah 
lake between the Eatah river and the KelmuncL It is called by Ibn 
Uawkal the Nahr Nishak, Nishak being the name of the populous 
district lying due eastward of Zaranj, which gave its name, as 
already st^cd, to the eastern gate of the capital. This river also 
took Its nse in the Ghilr mountains, and the town of Khwash 
lies on its banks, being about one da/s inaicli from Zaranj. Ibn 
Uawkal descnbes Khwish as the largest town of this district. 


^ 1 . K. 174; Uiil Wilhieganl totheicotmiciaiKt-hiJIsee Btnlnl, CArvmthgr 

by c. E. Saduu, p, (Ambir t«t, p. ,46). 

lor«example,*, p™ of * ,h„( 

A«l«= haT>.’j« Sir V Gcldsmkl yirri,. i. jr,). who ,hU 

bJl, wtuct. ,4 « the *hri« of I„,im Ziyid. fir* we« of 

Kal ik-i-kah. In. J4+. 1 . H. j»3.jo4. ituk. jotf, 3.5. K** 

rfij, Vak. ur. 4,, e« 9 ; iv. rSj, ,6,. The rile „f K„kii,«h prt.t»Uj Is lo 
be rtogjit amm^ the immense min to ihe«Hiih of There is an old 

bridge here, of iwo a«l.«, called Takhi-UPil j cf- Sir t\ Gohlsmid, rEart™ 

1. jii. Yate, The Are-temple wa* known 

to the Zaroulnan$ ui (he Munyo KAfljOr 

* Tlwre werem this reginn at ]«., three places of thi* nr a simnar name- 
™. the nver and town of Khish. then the town of this name in ,he 

Jabal-al-Knlf {lec J>. 317). lastly, Khwiy of Mati^ Isee p. 
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and famous for its date When YS^flt Tinoie the name had 

already come to be more generally pronounced Kh^h, aa at 
the present day. llie most famoiiJi city of the district, but a 
smaller place than Khw^isti, was Kamtn or Al-Kaintn^ the birth¬ 
place of the Salfirid princes YaTiffIb and *Amr* sons of Layth, the 
famous coppersmitlu Kamin was situated out in the desect plain 
to the north-west of Khwish, and one march from it on the road 
to Farah. They showed herct I bn Khurdadbih remarkSf the 
relics of the stall of Rustam's horse. Mul^addas! speaJcs of l^rnin 
as a small place* but well fortihed* having a stri^m going through 
the town, which had a Friday Mosque^ and possesstrd suburbs- 
xVInstawfr also refers to it, adding that both com and fnik were 
grown in the neighbouring lands^ which were very fertile. 

Half-way between Karnln and Faiah stood the little town of 
Jizah, about equal to the former in sizt j which I bn 
describes as pr^ssessing many villages and farnis^ for it stood in 
a very fertile counlryi amply irrigated by underground water¬ 
courses. The buildings of the town were of sun-dried bricks j 
and adds that in his day the people pronounced the name 

Gizah. The whole district along the Khw^h river^ known as 
Nishak, was^ as already said* esireniely populous in the 4th (10th) 
century- Hardri, 'a populous village belonging to the Sul|An,^ 
which still esdsts^ lies on the river bank below Khwish, where the 
high road coming in from Bust crossed the Khwish river by a 
bridge of burnt brick- The village of Sarktan was the nest stage 
on the way to Zaianj, and between these two was situated ZJnbiikt 
a strongly fottifred hamieE, which Mukaddasi ranks for size with 
Juvayn. 

One day's journey north of Zaranj, but its exact position is 
not given in the Irineiaries, lay the important town of A^T^k, 
*ihe x 4 rch.’ It was very populous* and Mu^addasl records that 
grapes in abundance were grown here and in the adjacent 
farmsteads. Abu- 1 -Ftdi in the &th (i4*b) century, quoting from 
I bn Sa'ld, states that this place* which he names yisn apT% 
(the Fortress of the Arch), crowned a high hill at a bend of the 
Helmund, where, after throwing off the canals to Zaranjp the mam 
stream finally turned westward and flowed out to the Zaiah lake; 
and the town is mentioned, together with the fort of Zarah (I^iab 
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or Hisar 4 -Zarah)j as having been ciaptured by Ttm^ immediately 
prior to his attack on Zaranj. In the daj-s of the first Moslem 
conquest anocher fortress is menlioned as of this n^oup namely; 
ZdHkt which IS given as lying five leagues from both Karkhyah 
and rrom Zaranj. Nothing funher^ however, is known of it, 
and in Later times the place is not referred to"* 

Bust, apptoxiniately^ lies in the same latitude as Zaianj^ and 
the direct road from Zaranj thither goes due east by Hariri as 
already described, and across the desert. The course of the 
Helmund, however, doubles the distance by making its semi¬ 
circular sweep to the south, and haJf-way along its course stands 
the town of Rildbar. This place is apparently mentioned by 
BaJidhuri, at the tiinE of the first Moslem conquest, for he speaks 
of a town called Ar-Rildhbir of Sijistin as lying in the direction 
of Kandahar^ and near this Ar-RCldhbar was Kishsh (or KissX 
which appears to be the place called or Kuhtch^ at the 
present day. ROdhbm is elsew^here only incidentally mentioned 
by the x 4 rab geographers; possibly it is identical with the ROdhbdr 
described by I^akhrf as of the FtrCiz^and district near Bust. This 
place had many fruitful fields and farms, but the chief export is 
said to have been salt. Another place of this neighbourhood is 
Az- 2 Mikin, otherwise spelt ^akan^ or Jilik^n^ It is described 
by Ibn Hawkal as one march from Busi, but in which direction is 
not stated, and the name does not occur in the Itineraites, It 
wus a town mostly inhabited by weaverst but surrounded by 
extensiv'e and fruitful lands^ well watered by streams, and in the 
4th (loth) century it was of about the size of Kamin, 

Bust (or Bast) on the Helmund, at the jurtetion of the river 
from the Kandahar district* has always been an important place. 
I^takhri mentions that at its gate was the great bridge of boats, 
Mike those used in Trak/ across which the high road came in 
from Zaranj. Bust was the second largest city of Sijistin in the 
4th (loth) century, the people were in easy circumstances^ and are 
described as dressing after the fashion of the men of Tralf^ and 
as being for the most port merchants who traded with India* 
The neighbouring lauds were eictreniely fertilej growing dates and 

t Haladhuri* 1 . H. ,^01. 30^. T* K. jo. Muk. 

Vak. iL 4^j iv. Msl 18,^. A. K. 3^3, A- Y. L 37®. 
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grapes; and Bust was acCDuntcd the chief town of all the 
mountainous country of eastern Sijistin, which included the two 
great districts of 2^aiTiiin-Diwar and Ruhhkhaj. Mul^addasi states 
that the city and its fortress, surrounded by great suburbs^ stood 
one league above the junction of the ri%'er Khardariiy (the iiioderin 
Aigandab) with the Hirmand (Helmund), It possessed a fine 
mosque, and the markets were well stocked- Halhadeague 
distant^ on the Ghaifnah roadi was Ab‘Askar, ' the Canip^* built 
like a small city, where the Suttac had his residence. In the 
7th (13th) century YAkht writes that Bust was almost entirely 
a ruin, and he notices the heat of the climate, while mentioning 
the abundance of its gardens. At the close of the 3 th (14^^) 
century' the place and its neighbourhood were de™tated by 
Ttmar, who marched hilher from Zaranj, destroying on his way 
one of the great dams across the Helmund, known as the Band-i- 
Rustam, that kept up the head of water which served to irrigate 
all the western lands of SisLm*. 

The broad valley, down which the Helmund flows from the 
mountains of HindO Kush to Bust, srill bears the name* Zamln- 
E>awar, by which the Arab geographers refer to the district 
This is the Persian form of which the Arabic equivalent is Wrd- 
ad-Da war or Balad^ad^Dawar, the meaning being the same, 
namely, "the Land of the (iates," or passes, into the mountains. 
During the middle^ages this was a fertile and very populous 
district, with four chief tow'ns, namely, Dartallp Darghash, Baghnin 
and Sharwin, with nunit?rotis great villages and farmsteads. The 
chief town of the district was Datlal, Dartalh or Tail as Istakhri 
writes the namei w hich appears to be identical w'ith the city of 
Dawar described by Mukaddasl. It was a line large town, with a 
fortrcMi, garrisoned by horse guards, who in the 4th (loth) ceniuiy, 
held this as the frontier post on the road towards the Ghiir 
mountains. It lay on the bank of the Helmund river, three 
marches above Bust, and in the account of the first Moslem 
conquest it is staled that near here was the mountain, Jabal-ai- 
Zftr, where the great idol called Zftr, or Zhn, had been taken as 

* BAlodhurk ^^4- 4J4. ^4+' * 4 ^pi ■* 4 ***- I- H' ^^* 4 - Muk. igjp 

30^4, Yak, ih m, ; 1^- |S* 4 - 37a’ 
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booiy by ih« Arabs, this idol being all qf gold, with eyes of 
corundum 

One march yci higher up the Helmund, and on die same bank 
as DaitaU, was Daighash, while Baghntn lay one march to the west¬ 
ward of Dartallp in the country held by the Turkish tribes known 
as the BUphlank, among whom abode the tribe of the Khalajr 
These Khalaj Turks afterwards emigrated westward, but Ibn 
Hawkal in the 4th (loth) century describes them as then living 
very comeiilediy in the Zamin-Diwar countiy, "after the Turk 
fashion/ A fifth town of the Zamtn-Diwar w-as Xhw^h (spelt 
like the place on the river of that name^ just mentionred)i which 
Is^khrl described as an. unwalled cityp but protected by a caEtle. 
Unfortunately its posidon is not given, but some aulhorides 
count it as belonging to Kabul. 

Between Bust and Dartalh and one march south of the latter 
town, being apparently not situated on the Helmund nvefi stood 
the city of Sarwlji or Sharwan^ which Ibn Hawkal describes as of 
the sire of Katnln^ but more populous and prosperous. Great 
quantises of fruit, dates and grapes especially, were CKpoited from 
its district, and that of Hrilzkand, which latter lay south of the 
Sharwan district and one march 10 the eastward of Bust’. 

The Rukhkhaj district^ occupying the country round about 
Kondah^, lay to the eastward of Bust along the banks of the 
streams now knowm as the Tamak and the Atgandab. The 
capital of Rukhkhaj in the middle-ages was Banjaway, the Arabic 
form of Panj-way, ^ Five Streams,which is sdll the name of the 
district west of Kandahar, near the juncdoir of the two rivers 
Tanmk and Ar^ndab. The Rukhkhaj district w'as immensely 
fertile during the middle^ages^ and wool was exported thence in 
large quantities, bringlngcLn a good revenue to the treasury* The 
site of Banjaway city is difUcuJt to fix. It lay on the high road 
four maTches from Bust, at the point where the ways bifurcated^ 
one road going north in 12 marches to Ghaznah, the other east in 
sbt marches to Si hi. It probably was not far from Kandahar, 

1 Eal^hwH, 5^. lit 144. 345, :4a. J, H. 30504. .Vink, Vak. 

IL 54 J j iv^ Nacifl of these lowni of ihc now eiisf r liat 

DartAUk Ihc capitaj, must have dcoipidl DppiroKtiiuuely the dte of merdem 
Cim»hk. 
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but ih^ disiaflce between the two dties is nowhere given. One 
league to the west of Banja way diy was the fcHtrefhS of K^halCt 
'the Hillocki' with a town lyit^ round the forL Banjaw:ay itself 
had good fonifieationsi as well as a fine mosque. It got its water 
from the neighbouring river. 

One stage from here, on the SibI roadi lay ibe town of 
Bakrawadh (for Bakrab&d^ which Is^k hrt and I bn H^w^al give 
as Takinibidh, probably from a clerical error), where there was 
a Friday Mosque in the town market-place; and this town too 
stood upon a stream that joined the Kandahar river^ 

The city of Kandahir (or Al-Kunduhir) is (requently meu' 
tioned in the accounts of the first Moslem conquests of the places 
near the Indian frontier* Baf^dhurf says it was reached from 
Sijistan after crossing the desert^ and the Moslems; he adds^ 
attacked the place iu boats fmiJL the riveri destroying the 
great idol AbBudd^ doubtless a statue of Buddha. After this 
period only incidental mention of Kandah^ occurs—generally as 
of Hind or the Indian frontier—in Mull^ddasl, I bn Rustah, and 
Ya'kilbt. Unfortunately no early Itinerary takes us to ICandaKfir, 
and in the systematic accounts of the province by Ismkhzf and 
I bn Hawkal the name is altogether wanting- Possibly Bar^jaway 
replaced ii during the earlier middleages, for Yakiit gives no 
description of the town^ and the name only reappears in history 
when it is spoken of as being devastated ^rst by the Mongols in 
the early part of the yth (13th) centuryj and then again by l lmilr 
at the close of the next centuiy'^ 

The district round SabJ w^as known to the Arab geographers as 
BdliSj otherwise Balish, or IValishtan. 'Oie capital city according 
to IstakhH was Sibl:^ spelt Sivi or S!wah, but ihe governor generally 
resided at Al-Kasr (the Castle)^ a small town situated one league 
distant from Asfanj&y, or SafanjaviT the second city of the district, 
the exact site of which has not been identified, but which lay tw'o 
ruarches norrh of Sibl on the road id Banjaway of RukhkhaJ. 
The town of Mastang^ or Mastanj, i-s also mentioned by l^takhrl 
and Mulfaddasi, who name a number of other villages of this 

^ BsLEodllLin, 444* Uu I44* I- fl- JS05* Muk. 305. 

V'ak. iv. 331+ A. Y- !■ ^76. Or H. W# Bellcw, tJkg Tyfr/jr, 

p. 1^. 
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districl, whicK 5 a.id to Inetude in all some 3200 hamlets^ 
no description is gi^ien of any of these places K 

Ghaznah, Dr Ghaj^nayn^ became famous in history at the close 
of the 4th (beginning of the iiih) centur)' as the capital of the 
great Ivlahmfid of Ghaznahi who at one time was master both of 
India on the east and Baghdad on the west. Unfortunately no 
adequate description has come down to us of Ghaznah at the 
time when it was rebuilt and adorned by MabmOd with all the 
plunder of his Indian raids. A generation before this Is^khd 
describes the place as like Bimiy 5 n, with fine streams but few 
gardens. He adds that no city of this countr^'side was licher in 
merchants told merchandise^ for it was as the *port' of India. 
Muf^ddasl gtves a long list of the names of its districts and towns, 
most of which, however^ it is impossible to identify at the present 
day. He writes the name in the dual form, but to 

what the *Two Ghaznahs' has reference is not stated, though 
Ghaznayn in later times is more generally used than the form 
Ghaznah. Mu^addasl adds that all the country between this and 
Kibul was knowifi as Kibulist^n. 

It was about the year 415 ([034) that Mabmiild had rebuilt 
Ghaznah, on his return home laden with the spoils of India, 
and the city then reached its greatest splendourp which lasted 
for over a century. The Ghtirid Sultan ‘Ala-ad'Dln, sumanied 
JaMmsil£, 'world incendiary,‘ to re^'enge his bmther's death at the 
hands of Eahram Shah the Chaznavid, took Ghaznah by storm in 
544 ([ [49)p and afterwards both sacked and burnt the cityt which 
never recovered from this calamity- The tomb of the great 
Mahmhd in the mosque nevertheless appears to have been sparedt 
or else it was restored^ for Ibn BatO^ah saw it here in the Bth 
{14th) century* Hu describes Ghaznah as then for the most part 
in ruin% though formerly, he adds, it had been an immense city. 
His contumpomiy Mustawfl speaks of U as a small town^ with 
a very cold climate on account of its great elevation, but he gives 
no details of any importance'* 

^ lit. j;Oi *4+^ 1- H. Sink, 

^ lai. L H. Mnk. 196, 2 ^ 7 ^ B, iii. SS. 1S4- 

Upfbrtuiiaidy *Utbl, tn his c/ gives uixtciailedl 
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As wc huivescent the. whale of the great mountamous district 
of the upper waters of the Helmund and the Kandahlr rivers was 
known to the Arabs as Z^^bulistin, a term o( vague application, but 
one which more parricularly denoted the country round Ghaznah. 
On the other hand Kabulistan was the Kabul country, lying more 
to the north on the frontiers of B^niiyin ; and this is the division 
found in the accounts of the conquests of Tim^r. Already in the 
3rd (9th) century Va'ki^bi describes Kibul as much frequented 
by merchants, who brought hack from this country the Kabuli 
Ahkilaj^ Of myrobakn of the laq^er sort*. says the 

chief city was then known as Jurw'as, while Isjakhr! in the next 
century gives the name as Kabul^ however, appears also 

to have been the name in common use, but more especially for 
the dbtrict. 

There was here a famous Kuhandiz or castle, and the town 
which was approached by only a single road was well fortified. It 
was the great emporium of the Indian trader indigo {^?/) being 
brought here for export to the value of a million gold dinars 
yearly (about half-a million sterling); further* most of the precious 
stulTs of India and flhina were warehoused here. As early as the 
4th (joth) century the Moslems, the Jew's, and the idolaters, had 
each a Separate quarter in Kabul, where the suburbs, the markets, 
and the merchants" warehouses were alike famous. Mukaddasi 
mentions, too* a wonderful well in the castle; and for him Kabul 
is especially the country of the myrobalan. He counts Kabuli- 
stan as an outlying region of Stjistdo. Kazwini, in the 7th (13th) 
centuty^j states that Kabul was then famous for the breed of she- 

dehMipikOR of ilh£ capEiid. See the Particle on Uh^miali by Sir H. Yule in the 
(9th cd.J, x- 5^0p white 3. pkn is 

■ Myrobikn wes a ti^iee oppUed daring ibe middk-ag» |o «nain dried 
fruits and kerads of astringent nalurtp impoited fn^m TikIm, which lud 
3 liigh ^pntetlon in the cenKoetion of ihc medieiuezs of [hof^ days. Th< nnme 
i&ol Gieek origin^ |he Indkn fnthi UMtl in the manufacture of this coaidiment 
Jire of a variety of speciesK and one of ih* koown kimh njf m^idbalan was 
Hue calletl narndy* that frcrfo Kihnl. The AnN naffic*! the drag 

(foT [his il came to be} or and Ihn Bay car In his DkiraMaty 

i/ I>rif^ (tnOsLaled by Dr J. Sonitidmcn I. l6j ; \u ^71} has two ;%iticles 
ab0n.[ It; see als-O OoiyT a**jr .frvA-j, xv, /A/f/q/, 

and Terafj, by Vuk and Buradk h-v, MjToAa/aft. 
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camels, known as BacErian (BukhtlX the best m all cxnttal Asia. 
I bn BatOtoh, who vTsked Kabu^ in the neat century^ says that it 
had th^^n sunk to be a mere v^lIa^Ct inhabited by the tribe of 
Persians known as Afghans (Al-Afghan). 

The Kabul river is an affluent of the Indus, and is formed by 
the junedon of two streams coming down from the Hindd Kush 
range, the mountains to the north of Kabuli At the eastern 
source are the celebrated silver mines, known to the Arabs as 
Banjabir (for Fafi/Mr^ or ‘Five Hilts,' in the dialect of the country ), 
from which laige quantities of the precious metal were obtained, 
and Banjahir became a mint city under the SaHarid princes In the 
3rd (9th) century, the dirhams^ of couisej bearing the name also 
of the Abbasid Caliph. Banjahir city is described by Ibn Hawkal 
as standing on a hill, and inhabited by 10^000 miners, who were 
an unruly folk, much given to evil living. Jarbliyah was a neigh¬ 
bouring town, also lying on the Banjahir, or Kabul riser^ which 
thence Rowed out towards the plains of India, past Farwdn^ 
a large town with a mosque, ^tukaddas! Further mentions the 
town of S^hiyan in the district of Askimasht, where there was 
a wondrous spring, and a fine mosque built by the Arab general 
KuLaybah-ibn-Muslim^ who had commanded the troops at the 
lime of the first Moslem conquest YikOt gives us a long account 
of these silver mines with their populution of riotous miners. He 
says that the whole mountain side was hollowed out in caverns, 
where men worked in the bowels of the earth by tDrch 4 fghL The 
people Were given over entirely to a species of gan^bling, men 
found themselves rich one day and paupers on the morrow; they 
would recklessly spend 300,000 dirhams (j^t*,ooo) in the mere 
digging of a new shaft. The ruin of the place was due to Changiz 
Khan ; and when Ihn Ba^d’^h, who speaks of the blue waters of 
the neighbouring stream, came here in the Sth (i4ih) century, he 
found no silver mintj but only the disused tunnels of the former 
working^ 


* Hinrdu Ktl-Js, m I'crviaB^ nirani {ih^ McMiiilam tlwtji the Binduj^' 

lUl fiatuE^b^iii- oiw uf the fir>t lo give ihii lume, which h- unknown Eo 
ihe earlleF Arah tte esiplAinii^ thot iKc mage wjti to caJled. 

because many I&diAii slaves died in cma^Lnjg it when jQuwying to Pecsia, 
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The prodiicis of SEjistin were in number; and all that 
Mul^addasi records is that daie^biiskets called vrere made 

here for export, also ropes of palm-hbre and reed-mats*. 

The high roads tn Sijistiin all centred m ZaranJ, to which in 
the first place led the desert road from Narmisir Sanij, which 
has been desmbed in the last chapter. From Zanmj north¬ 
wards* ii road went to Herat, passing through Ksrkiiyah, and 
thence by a bridge over the Helmund overflow to Juvayn on the 
Famh river. From Juvayn Faiah city was reached by a road up 
the river bank, which crossed the river by the bridge of Famh 
(mentioned p. j4 i\ beyond which was Famh city. Three marches 
north of Farah lay Asfiicar (or Sabzirar of Her^t), the first town in 
Khurasdn. The distances in leagues along this road unfortunately 
are not given, only the stages of each day^s march, for which 
Istakhri and I bn Hawtal arc the chief authorities*. Moreover a 
good deal of uncertainty exists in the spelling of the names of 
many of the halting-places. 

From Zaran) the road east went to Harilri on the Khwash ri%-er, 
whence taking a straight line across the desert the city of Bust was 
reached in flve marches. At Bust the roads bifurcated, one going 
to the Zamln-Dawar countr>^ of the upper Helmund, and another 
to Banjaway of Rukhkhaj, in the neighbourhood of Randahir. 
At Banja way there was again a biruicatiun of the roads, one going 
north-eastward to Ghaznah* and a second to Stbf, through the 
town knowTi as Asfanjiy. On these routes too it is to be noted 
that the distances are again gi^'en menrty in marches, many of the 
names of the stages being most uncertain*. 


^ VltK 190,191. t-l* 1^8, jSa f. H. 31^1 H^lulc. 197, joij, 

lUr Yik. i. 47 ii, 9*34. 905; iLL 4^.^. Kajc- li. i6i. A. Y* 1 . I, B, 
ih. 85, 89. Aliu mr 

* L R. 174. Ul 148, T49 L II. 304, joj- Mtifc. j!!o. 

^ Ist. 149—L Muli, 349 35a, 
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"Hie pruvinu catIH Ton^^caifl bjf ^fdJCo Polo, l^yin and TOn. Tur^htx and 
ihc PujdiL dijcCrkcL; the Giral Cyprciis qf Zoioostcr. ZivaJi. And 

ihe Xsm disuict. Bd^^Kozz dblrkl and Mi 3 m. Khwif. Zldfuhr 
1 -BiyicL Gunabdd and Baji&cin. Tabu of tho dafcs^ KJviwe^^ Of Kltu^. 

Hiljand mid ^[liiiaiiiibad. Tabu Mxdnan and E>iirub. 

The pro^Tnce of Kifhistdrip lik^ Sijasiiii^ was generally held tu be 
a dependency of Khtir^n by ihe Arab geographeis. Kflbistan 
means * the Mountain Land," and ihc province is thus named in 
accordance with Its distinguishing physical features, the hills here 
being contrasted with the lowlands of Sijist^n^ lying to the east of 
K dhistan on the Hel mund delta. Kdhistan, as 1 bn Haw^al leittarkSi 
has for the most part a cold climate front its elevationp and the 
date palm only grew at T^bas Gilak! on the edge of the Great 
Desert. In the 4 th (loth) century the nomad inhabitants of the 
country were Kurds^ who possessed great flocks of sheep and 
camels. Without doubt this province is identLcul with the 
‘Tunocain kingdom^ of Marco Polo^ who took the names of its 
two chief cities (TOn and KUyin) to be the designation of 
the whole country ^ 

The chief town of l^dhisidn was Kayln, which Ibn fjawtal 
describes as protected by a strong fortress, surrounded by a ditch; 
and the governor's house stend here* also the Friday Mosque. 

I 1 st. 173, JJ+. I. M. 314, 3 as. 30j. Vulc, 

i. aji 151^ Tht Euune Li spell Kuhtiiian by tbe Arab* jwiib doued md 
in Ters™., where X'M mean* + mijaiitaiii,' but the vowel in the 
UBiTie H u u not wniEoi nbort (Kuhiuin or KuhistAfi}. 
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Water was supplied by underground ohannels^ but the gardens were 
not very fniit M of numerous for the cold was severu in winter. The 
city had three gales^ and its merchants carried on a considerable 
trade w ith Khurasin. I bn Hawtal adds that at a place two daj-s' 
march from Kayin, on the Nlshipar road, a kind of edible cky, 
called Tift was found, and this, he says, was exported to 

all the neighbouring lands and largely eaten by the people. Kajin 
was visited in 444 (105 a) by Kasir 4 -Khusraw. who describes the 
inner town as forming a fortress of great strength The Great 
Mosque here had in its sanctuary the largest arch to be 

seen in all Khurasm, and the houses of the town, he says, had 
alt domed roofs. Mustawfl in the 8th (14th) century notes in the 
first place the central position of p,yin. which was, he says, just 
30 leagues distant from every other important place in Kflhistilii. 
It was a fine dly; all the houses were supplied with water by 
channels below ground, and had cellar-rooms for the hot weather. 
The crops n^tured here very rapidly, and the han'^est was early. 
Com, fruit, and especially saffron were grown largely in the 
neighbourhood, and the cattle pastured on these lands quickly 
put on fat Musiawff adds that the population were remarkably 
dark-skinned. 

The dty of Tfiti lies rather over fifty miles to the westward 
of Ka>'in, and a little to the north- MukaddasI speaks of it as 
a populous place, smaller than KAyin, protected by a castle and 
possessing a fine mosque- Woollen goods were manufactured 
here^ and N'asir-j-Khusraw praises its carpets, 400 looms being at 
wort at the time when he passed through the town. Much of the 
city, however, was in his day in luinp though the great fort 
remained. In the eastern suburbs were many fine gardens 
where pistachios were cultivated Mustawf! states that Tiln 
had originally been built *on the plan of a Chin^ town,® but he 
does nor further explain the matter^ He speaks of the great 
castle with its deep dry-ditch; this was surrounded by the streets 
and bazaars of the outer town. The neighbouring lands were 
very fertile, for he says that the people had the an of building 
dykes or dams (AiJ«i) to collect the rain-water and prevent It 
from fiowing away, and on these lands they raised water-melon^ 
noted for their sweet Savour^ Much com and fruit was grown, 

^3 
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and silk was produced here abundantlyp for the cliEnate of 
Tfln was temperate, and the underground watercourses very 
numerous ^ 

In the north-west comer of Kdhistin is the district of Bfisht* 
Pflsht, or Busht^al'*Arabv of which the chief towns were 'lurshta 
and Kundur* In the Arab geographers the older form of the 
name is given as Juraythkhp or Ti^rthith, later spelt Turshish and 
TufshtSj and it was sometimes counted as of the or 

domain of NfshapOr. I bn speaks of Turshfz as a very 

populous city, with fertile lands, and in the POsht district there 
were seven other townships with Friday Mosques. Mufeaddas! 
describes the mosque of Turshiz as in his day rivalling that of 
Damascus for magnifieence; there was also a famous water tank, 
and the markets were renowned r ^ that Turshl^i was considered 
the ^ store-house of Khurisan/ where merchandise was exported 
and imported, to and from Firs and Isfahan "rhe neighbouring 
town of Kundur almost equalled Turuble in wealth, and in the 
district immediately round it were 226 large villages. 

According to Ibn-al-Athtr in 520 {11 z6) the VVaztrof Sultan 
San jar the Salj6k besieged and plundered Turshlz,- which had 
lately come into the possession of the Ism^liSp or Assassins; for 
the ^ Old Man of the Mountain ^ had recently conquered most of 
the strong places in the neigh hourhocNi, building many fortresses 
to overawe all this part of Kilhistan. Yak^lt places the advent of 
the Ismiflls as occurring in the year 530 (1136), and relates that 
the governor of Turshlz had called in the Turkish tribes to aid 
him against the heterodox Mul^ds or IsmlilllanSt but they 
had failed to fight the enemy* and had themselves pillaged the 
country, thus brining Turshlz to ruin. In the middle of the 

I U IL 31+, 315+ Mnk. 311. K. 95. Mit. j 34 - Tliere h im iftiiaip- 
tiati in the mosque ^ i^yin dalsd 79^ (13^)- Sir F, Goklsiiud, fslAm 
h 34 1 - 

^ 'The dislTitt nf eidats at ihe presrat day, bnl no lOWfl of that 

The small town of Kutiditr U still nujkcd on the map, and accotdlog 
tn I^akbH Ow dty of TuishU lay one march to iJvfi wtsEward of it, which 
would place the silc cf Tur^Is at the FiniiahM nalru^ near the prcsctlt 
idlhlge of ^Ahdul&badn In any case xhc. medieval dty of TurshtE oumol be 
identified with the mrodens capital of the Torshle dksUicE^ for tliis 

lbs east of Kundur- 
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7(h (lith) centuij Hiliga Khan, the Mongol destroyed the power 
of the Assassins, and his troops, it is stated, conquered seventy of 
their casds in the Kdhtstin province. After this Tiirshiz quicldy 
Tecovened its iniportance; and less than a centnty later it is described 
by Mustawfi as one of the chief cities of Kuhistlin. though stiU 
partly in decay. He mentions the four famous castles in the 
neighbourhood of the place—namely, Kal'ah Bardan^d, Kal'ah 
Mikal (or Hay til), Mujihidibid (the Champion’s Home), and 
Alishgih (the fire-temple)—which doubtless had been those of 
the Ismaiiians. He praises the abundant oops of Turshle, which 
he says were exported to all the northern districts round Nishapdr. 
At the dose of the 8th (! 4 th) century Tutshiz was deemed impr^- 
nable from its high walls; but when TTmir appeared before it he 
soon undermined these, and after the sack nothing but ruins 
remained standing. This was in ySj (ijgi) and since that time 
Turshfi has disappeared from the map‘, 

Mustawfi states that at the village of Kishmar, near Turshfr; 
had siotxl the celebrated cypress-tree, originally planted by 
Zoroaster as a memorial of the conversion of King Gushtasp to 
the htagian. religion. This tree grew to be larger than any other 
cypress that had ever been, and according to the SJtdA JVinaA it 
sprang from a branch brought by 21orcia3Ter from Paradise. Such 
too was its power that earthquakes, which frequently devastated 
all the neighbouring districts, never did any barm in Kishmar. 
Areotding to Kazvhil the Caliph Mutawakkil in 147 (861) caused 
this mighty cypress to be felled, and then transported it across all 
Persia, in pieces carried on camels, to be used for beams in his 
new palace at S&mairi, This was done in spite of the grief and 
protests of all the Guebres, but when the cypress arrived on the 


^ 

153. A. T, u 34+ Ibit.a|.Aihir, It. ^43, ^ The representative of ihc Old Men 
« the Maantelti, at the present day (as was prvrEd in the Ea^lish law enema), 
i| Aki Khia, chief of the KhAjah Eoannimity al Bombay, and it fs cur»na to 
^ that ^e of the Ismailiaa sect wiiningcr in KShbiEU who now pay their 
tubes to Al^ Khan, as their predecessors did to the chief u Aljmflt. At the 
Villap of Sihdih, la the aeuili 0/ Kiyin, Major Sjkcs (/Vrr», p, ^pa) foand 
Dcaily a thousand famHiES af th« modens Ismwliaiiik, who yearly tranatnilted 
« ootuidcnble Hdi to iheii relfgiwa head ia India, JSfyrtv A*, Vole. i. 144, 
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banks of the Tigris, MtitawaJekil was dead, having been mgrdertfd 
by bis son*. 

To ihe east of Lbu Turshk district is that of Zavah^ The 
Zavah districtp or part of it, isas also knoim as Rukhkh^, and 
the chief town was called BIshak or Zlvah dty. The name 
Rukhkh, when wrote, was more commonly pronounced 

Rikh. In the jth (13th) century Zivah town became oeiebraied 
as the abode of a very holy man, Haydar by namet who dressed 
in felt, in summer was wont to enter the fire^ ^d in winter to 
stand in the snow, and who founded a sect of Darvishes known 
as the Haydariyah, He was alive at the time of the Mongol 
invasion of the country in 617 and was aftenvards know^n 

as Shaykh Kutb-ad-Dln (Pole of Religion). When I bn Batiltah 
visited Zivah in the Stb {t4th) centur>'* he describes the votaries 
of the Shaykh as having Iron rings fastened for penance in their 
earSj hands^ and other parts of the body, and this the people 
took to be a proof of their sanctity* Mustawfi describes ZHvah 
as a hne town, standing in a rich district with some 50 dependent 
villages. It had a strong castle built of clay bricks. The 
irrigation was abundant^ comip cotton, grapes^ and much fruit 
grew here, and silk also was produced. He speaks, toOf of the 
shrine of the Shaykh as greatly venerated in his day. At the 
present time Zavah is more commonly the name of the district,, 
the town being generally known as Turbat-i-Haydartt or *the 
Tomb of tjaydar/ and the shrine is still a place of pilgrimage^. 

To the east of the Zavah district, and in the north-east comer 
of Kahisian, neat the Herit river, was the district of ZSm or Jam* 
of which the chief tow^n was in the 4th (toth) century known as 
BOijan. This was a considerable city, and l&o villages were of 

1 SIsL jSj. SAJ^A Turmr MaOifl, iv- io^j, eighi Urcs from btisjw. 

KSJC. ii. 19T# wherr t!lc Jiam* is by mUtoV# printed Kuhoi. The flwunt in 
If^uvfnl (Ijdi ccnlaiy of pjync only rtprwratsthe Sradilbn. There k 

nothing »l»al ihc Kisimar cypresa bi Tabari or apporailly jin aJiy of the earlier 
Arab dufohklrt. An amplihcd TErbiQa qf the sloiy will be ft^and m the 
a work of ihc i&lh CnilUiy a.U. (trai^L by Shea and Troyer, L 
306—^09)- The cyproA of b tcEltoaod to havE been 1450 yeajs 

okl. It h ifcOiSiibtjF the odgin of Blanco Holo's *Arbre ^ which we 
clUl Arbie SlK.* Yule, Mirvif /Wr, i. 13 *. 

* M-ik. 3J^ Yak. ti. 7^0, HLai. ii. 556. 1. B. uU 7^. MsE. iM. 

vSir F' ilohlMllkJ. i, 3^3. 
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its dependendes. Thenarme Bazj 5 n was pronounced Balkan by 
the Persians, and in later times it was written PUchkan, In the 
Sth (14th) t^ntury Mustawfi descril>es it^ under the name of 
as occupying a most fruitrul and well-watered district, yielding 
much silk, for the mtilberry-trees grew abundantly* The iQvtn 
was celebrated for the number of its shrines, for many holy 
men had been buried herci and Ibn Batdtah specially names 
the saintly Sbih^b^d^Din Abmad-al-Jiml^ whose descendants had 
come to own much land in the aeighbourhocKi The saint indeed 
was so celebrated that 'UmilLr, at the close qf the Sth (i4th> 
century, visited his shrine in person, and at the present day the 
town, which is still a Nourishing placep is commonly known as 
Shaykh 

The district of Bdkharz, or Guwatharz^ lies to the south of 
Jam, and to the westward of the Her^t river^ which here takes its 
northern course. The chief town of B4kharz was M^Sn, which 
from the distances in the Itineraries would appear to have been 
identical in position with the modem city of Shahr-i-Naw, * New 
Towri^' and in ths 4th (10th) century it was already a populous 
place. From here both com and grapes w'ere eKpoitedr and cloih- 
stulfs were also manufactured, YakCit explains that the name 
B^hanf had original ly, in Persian, been ^d^-/farzaA, * the. place 
where the wind blows,' and he mentions JawdhaJfin as among its 
chief villages, of which ta^ might be counted round and about 
Malin, Mustawfi, w^ho gives the name of the chief toira as 
MalSn^ expatiates on its fertility, and espethally refers to the 
" long melon * of thb country, which was famous throughout 
Khurasan ^ 

South- west of Bakharz is the district of Khwif (earlier Khwib), 
surrounding the chief town of the same name. Khwaf in the 
4th (loth) century was famous for its raisins and pomegranates- 
Salilmak, later written Salim, had in early times been the largest 
town of the district, of which San jin (or Sankan) and Khatjird 
were two other important dries. Under the form Kharksrd the 

^ 1. K. L k. Vkh. 17S, 1, H. Miikn 31;^^ jii. Yak, L 

\L ill. M1I+ 137. L B. iii. 75, A- ¥. ii. jri, 

C. E. Vats, Sif/anj p. ^7. 

= xMiik. Vale* L 45S; tt. I4S; iv. Mm- 187. 
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latter town is mentioned by I bn l^aw^al, who also names Farkird 
(written Farjird or Faljird by ^ iysng one march to the 

east of it, while Kiisily or was nearer the Herit river, 

and to the north of FarkirtL Of these three towns K^istiy was 
the largest^ being a third of the size of the ne^hbouring 
city of Bilshanj in Khtirasan, to be described later, to which 
province many authorities count all three places to belong* 
The town of Kflsiiy possessed tnany good houses of unbumt 
brick, and the other two towns, though small, had fine gardens 
and abundant irrigation. also mentions Sirawand and 

T jy. as places of importajice in his day m the Khw^ 
distriett but their position is unknown. Mustawfl praises the 
grap«, tneloiis, pomtgranatts, and figs of KhwlF, and states that 
much silk was produced in the districL He names the three 
towns of Salim» Sanjln, and Zawsan (or Zilzan) as the chief 
centres of population in the Sth (14th) century* Ziizan when 
Mukaddasi wrote was already famous for its wool-workeTS, and it 
was an important point in the road system, for it communicated 
with Klyin, Salltm (SaFlmak), and FaijircL Yaljat calls ZOzan 
“ a little Basrah' for its trader and refers to it as a shrine of the 
Magians. Around it lay 114 important villages*. 

In this central part of Kfihistlzi^ Mustawfl, writing in the Sth 
(t4th) centuryp mentions a number of places which are still found 
on the map^ but which do not ccctir in the works of the earlier Arsb 
geographers. He refers to the dtstrict of Zlrkikh, ^ Foot-hills/ as 
most fertile^ producing com and cotton* which with its silk 
manufactures were largely exported. This is still the name of 
the hill country south of Zutari and east of Kiyin, and Mustawft 
mentions its three chief towns, Sti^khs^ Isfad* and Istind* which 
exist to this day. To the north^w^t of K&yin is the district the 
name of which is wiiiteti Dasht-BiyS^, meaning * the VVhite Plain/ 
which the Persians at the pr^nt day pronounce Dasht 4 Piyaz. 
Its chief town was Paris, and Mustawfl, who praises its nuts and 
almonds, says it was the Vayli^K ur summer quarters, of the people 
of Tfin and Jun^b.^d. 

1 iM. ifir* r H- 3 * 9 - 171- Vkb. Mule, 1^, 

jil, Y'jk. il^ 4®®! 9sMp in. gip; iw J41. 18#. Fw She present 

f^awliEbn of iEj« pt™ m C E. Yale, A’^kttraioit Siifa/i, laH, 
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Thss last place, now generally called Gunibad, Ls a considemble 
town liring to the north^t of Tftn. It h named by Jbn Hawaii 
\unabidh^ and by Mul^addasi Juniwad, and there are some other 
variants. It was a large place in the 4th (1 otH) centuiyp with clay- 
bncJc houses, and the 70 villages round it were well watered by 
artificial irrigation. giv^ the name as commonly pro¬ 

nounced Gurdbidh, for Junabidh. Mustawff records that its two 
strong castles, each on a hill, and on either hand of the town* 
were called Knl^ah K.haw^hir and KaJ'ah Darjin respectively, 
and from their heights the neighbouring villages, and the desert 
beyond them^ were clearly seen:. The sand here, he remarks, did 
not blow into and invade the garden lands of Gunib^, as was 
the case elsewhere in l^dhistin. The water-supply was from 
underground channels* described as often four leagues in length, 
coming from springs in the hill-dank* and the tenninal shafts or 
wells at the fountain-head* were, he avers, sometimes as much as 
700 ells in depth. Much silk was manufactured here* and 
com was exported. Some thirty miles to the north-west of 
GunaMd, and a like distance due north of Tiln, is the aniall town 
of Bajistan. which appears to be first mentioned by who 

Speaks of it as a village in his day; and to this Mustawfl adds 
that it resembled 'ffln, but gives no further details'. 

There were^ and still are, two towns called T^has in KQhistSn* 
and for this reason the name often appears lu the Arab geo¬ 
graphers under the dual form of Jh^ajrn. Moreover the name 
Tabasayn, in error, is sometimes applied to one or other of 
these two towTks, the dual form for the single place. The Arab 
geo^phers, however, clearly distinguish between the two towns, 
calling one Date Tahas, the other T^bas of the Jujube^ree* or 
Tabas-al-^Unndb. 

Tabas of the Date—'J abas-at-Tamr—was on the border of the 
Great Desert, where many of the roads crossing it came in, and 

* df Dftsht-i-l^yii; a a compfauie nmut^ PeraiBii and Anbk; 

very Uiiu^ m ihfl ttaracadature rereia. If the last wend be really the 
Anhv biy^ il seewi 1 hkely ih&l the FetiuEts soon iofgoi itB mcaniDg * White,* 
ftAd took it to be a p^r Mjne. I. H. Jl.t Mok. 313, Mst. 185. 

184- Yak. |. 4^jj H, ijoj Flm et the present time if gtaenJIy 

koown ax KaknjLhk 'the Okl fieLlew^ AmW ia p, 
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hence fialAdhurt names it * the Gate of KhurMn/ According to 
Ibn Hawkalj the town was in the 4th (loth) century a somewhat 
smaller place than Kiyitip and it had strong fordficadons. The 
chief feature of the district was the forest of date palms that grew 
here, for being on the desert border the climate was very hot, 
and the water-supply from Underground channels was abundant. 
M yl^das! speaks of its fine mo^qne, and of a great tank for storing 
the drinking-water, lliere were also excellent hot baihs^ * It is 
{he adds) the only place in Klfihistlin where there are trees and 
a running stream; and for the distance of a day's journey thence 
1 passed through villages and paliThgroves with running water¬ 
courses,^ 

Nfisr-i-Khusrawj who passed through T^bas in 444 (1052), 
speaks of it as a fine, populous town^ unwalled, but enclosed in 
its gardens and palm-groves. It was then governed with a strong 
hand, so that all the neighbourhood was perfectly safe* by a certain 
Abu-hHasan ibn Muhatiitnad Gllakf—*the native Gtlan'—and to 
distinguish this from the other T^has^ it appears in later days to 
have been called T^bas Gilaki, after this famous governor* who, 
from what N^ir writes^ must have been known far and wide for 
the vigour of his rule. In the second half of the 5th (1 ith) century 
Tahas passed into the hands of the Ism^tian heretics, and in 494 
(1102) the town was besieged and in part destroyed by the army 
sent against the Assassins hy Sultan San jar the Saljfilp and 

Mustawfl both refer to T^bas of the Date as Tabas Gikki, and 
the latter authority notices the place both in his account of the 
Great Desert, and when describing KOhist^n. Besides dates, 
both lemons and oranges flourished here as they did nowhere 
else in all Khurls^ artd the water of the neighbouring spring 
flowed in sufficient abundance to turn two mills. A strong for¬ 
tress protected the town and the numerous villages lying around 
the plaoeV 

On the desert border north of Jabas, and about half-way to 
TuisbSi, was the village of Bann, possessing a population of 500 
males when Ibn IJawkal wrote, and this place was apparently 
identical with the stage of Afridiln mentioned by Ibu Khur^ 

^ Eilitdhijri. I, H: ^*4, ^15. Mnk. 311, 311, N. k. 94, Vxk, uL 
SIS- IV. Mat i8j, 184. Ibit-al-Alhir, s* aii. 
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dldbih. Ibn ^awlfAl apparent!;^ mentioris in his idnetary another 
village call^ Bann (Bann Ukhri), but by the distances given the 
two stages^ if not idendcaJ, must have had reference merely to two 
neighbouring villages of the same name. At the present day Bann 
is represented by Dih Naband ^not to be confounded with the 
oasis in the desert of that name described on p, 325). It was 
an important point where one of the desert roads from Jarmah 
entered Kilhist^n'. 

Some three leagues to the south-east of Tabas, on the edge 
of the desert where the Shhr road ftom Kilhbanan came in, 
^vas Kut! or Kurin, which BalSdhuri mentions as one of the 
two fortresses of Tabas, which it would appear might justify 
H Tabasayn being given to Date Tabes alone. Ibn 

. aw|^ desmbes Kutf as a meeting point of many roads, where 
Mood a village of a thousand men with many farms. Kurin, as 
Mu^ddasT spells the name, was a smaller place than 7'abas j and 
of iu dependertctes—being i s leagues from Tabas and io from 
un was the village of Ar-Ralf^ah. This last place, when Nflsir-i- 
^raw visited it in 444 ^105®), had growirt to be a fine town, 
wit a Friday Mosque surrounded by numerous well-irrigated 
^rdens. About three marches to the south-east of 'j'abas were 
the two towns of Khhr and Khawst, which respectively were the 
terminal stages of the two roads across the desert from R 4 var and 
Khabls in Kirmfin <see pp, 3*7, 328). Khdr, according to Ibn 
aw.al, was smaller than Tabas, but had a Friday Mosque] 
tc water-supply was scanty and there were hardly any gardens. 

® According to Multaddasf, was unfortilied. 

r V, though in the 4th (loth) century 

a no Friday Mosqu<^ was a place of greater importance. It 
we fortified, with a castle to defend it, and the clay-biict 
^ ses of the town were surrounded by small gardens, though 
ere t^ the watercourses gave but a poor supply. Muhaddasf 

biftV but less populous than Tun; there were 

™ behind it rose the arid hills of Kfihistan. Vatflt 

generally spells the name Jilsf, this being a clerical error 
r Khflsf or KhOsbi which is the modem form of the name, 
t? given by MustawfL Valjfit, it is true, acknowledges his 
* 1 . K.jr. I«. 131,136. I. H. 1^5. 
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ignorance and uncertainty of the true pronunciation of the name» 
which he is sometimes written J^izf: but in one passage he 
tightly gives Khawst, when quoting from Mul^dast. As just 
stated the modem spelling first appears in Mustawf I, who describes 
Khisf as a smaU town, with some dependencies, watered by 
a stieatn which irrigated Its lands, so that excellent crops were 
produced*. 

About 20 miles east of Khiiisr Lies Bbjand, which at the present 
day has taken the place of Kiyin as the capital town of KOhlstan- 
Birjand is not mentioned, apparently, by any of the Arab geo¬ 
graphers before who in the 7th (13th) century speaks of it 

as one of the finest villages of this province. Musuwfl in the 
following century refers to it as an important provincial town, 
surrounded by many fruitful farms and villages, when^ in addition 
to grapes and Other fruits, an abundance of saffron was cultivated. 
Corn, however, grew badly heft A day's Journey to the east of 
Birjand, is the mountain district still known as Milminabdd'—^the 
Believer's Home"'—which Mustawfi mentions as dominated by 
a strong fortress that had formerly been in the bands of the 
Assassins- ITiis district included many fine villages * and 
Mustawfi especially mentions Shakhin, on a stream called the 
Kasha Kad, which still exists some three days' march to the 
south-east of Kiyin". 

About 50 miles due east of Birjand is the second town of 
Xabas, known to the Arab gef^raphers as T^bas-al-'Unnlb, '^of 
the Jujube-tree," which the Persians called Jatras Masinan. This 
town Ibn LJaw^al describes in the 4th (toth) century as larger 
than Yunibidh (GuMbad, north-west of Kiyin); its houses were 
built of clay bricks, but the fortihcations were then in niinsi and 
there was no castle. Mu^addas! speaks of the numerous jujube- 
trees growing here. Kazvfnl in the 7th (13th) cericury slates that 
on the summit of a neighbouring hill was the village called tr^vah, 
where there was a hue ^tstle, and gardens with trees^ for many 

■ Babithim, 4 jd 3- Tl4rr 1^1, t- Mok. Vak. 

ii. 1^1; iv. ijOL Mut. 184. X- K. 94. 

^ Vik. L 783, MnI, 1^4. Hyk&, /V™, pp. ^5, Syko, who 

spcih llie Tujnv i^peik^ of an dnclmt Ibit near th^%^ pcMsiblj that 
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Streams Rowed near the placu. Musiawfi reinailLs of 
Masfhin that the water-supply of the town lands during a drought 
would hold out for 70 days;^ while the outlying districts only had 
sufliciciit w^tur for seven daya He relates that there was here 
a pit or wellp at the hottom of which the earth was poisonous^ so 
that tf anyone by chance swallowed thereof even as much as 
a grain of millet seed^ he forthwith died; hence the w-ater from 
this well had been caiefully closed off". There was another pit 
or well here w'hich in winter swallowed up all inflowing water, 
and in suminer gave forth continuously enough water to tirigute 
aJJ the neighbouring lands; and there was also a third well, he 
says^ whcrcj when anyone looked down into rt* the image of a fish 
could be Seen. At the present day Tubas Maslnan, still bearing 
this distinctive names is an important place, being also known as 
SunnMchanah (the House of the Sunnts)„ for it is now inhabited 
aEmost exclusively by Afghan Sunnis. About 60 miles south of 
j abas of the Jujube-tree, is the village of Dunih, where there is 
an ancient fortress on the neighbouring hill topL Duruh is ap¬ 
parently not mentioned by the earlier geographciu It is first 
described by Mustawfl^ who speaks of Kal^ Uuruh as being 
a ^‘ery strong place, with a spring of water welling up within the 
Castle precincts. Jujube-trees and com grew abundantly in the 
vicinity^ with grapes and other fruit in less provision. 

T he products of Kvihistin were few in number. Mukaddasl 
States bdefly that these highlands were famous for their carpets 
and prayer nigs^ also for white cloth-stuffs, similar to those that 
were made in Nishapi^r^ 

What Ls known about the high roads cro^ng Kdhistin will be 
more conveniently dealt with in a later chapter in connection with 
the roads through Khurasan. Mu^addasl and other authorities 
mention the total distance^ by the day^s maich^ betwtsrn the 
various towns in KfihistSn: but the stages in leagues ate not 
given ; and there appear to have been few direct routes crossing 
this mountainous provincei 

M. If. 315, Muk. Yale. lii. 51J,, ^14. h. MsL 184. 

Sykes ^96^ J97. 
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kOmiSp tabaristAn, and jurjAn. 

The pmvincc c/ If amis, Dwaghiu. BiFtanir BijAr. mvcE Khyv^r. 

The Khurasin rOA^ thruagh The piovince of TabaiislSn OT 

>{i£iiiulaimn. Amyl Slrijrah. Nfoani DAHvavAiK), with the diilrkts of 
Fadkbtu^ Kirin, utd RdhHij. Flruzkuh, uid -athcf omlei^ NitU^ 
SiluSt and [he Ruj^n dUirict. The fartress df T£k and the Ruslamdar 
duinETt. Mauntlr and Toml^ah. Kabtiil Jimah anil the Baj of Nfm 
Mardln- The province of Guigan ur Jurjanr The liver Juijin olid the 
river Allah. Jnijie dlyi and Ailarabid, 'Die port of Aboskan. The 
DihUMin rlt^rict^ and Akhur. The high th rough Tabaralin ami 

Juijin. 

The small province of K denis stretches along the foot of the great 
Alburn chain of mountains which will be described below, and 
these heights bound it to the norths its fertile lands forming a 
narrow strip lying between the foot-hills and the Great Desert 
to the sonih. The Khurasan road traverses the province 
from end to end^ going from Ray in the Jibal province to 
Nrshipilr in KJiur^sIn, and the chief rowns of Ktlrnis arep so to 
speakp strung along this line. At the present day the name 
KOmis 15 become obsolete. The province is included for the most 
part within the limlls of modem Rhur^ls^ while its extreme 
western end forms an outlying district of Ray or modem Tibrtn*. 

The capital town of the province was EJamghin, which the 
Arabs wrote Ad-Dlmghdup and which in accordance with their 
usage is often referred to as Khmis (sc Madinah Kflmis^ *tbe 

■ For ibc nup ot [best ptfoviticct see pr Mip Muk. Yak. 
iv. 103- Ms[ . 191 - The Anh spelling wwi If lLeei Is (with dc}t[ed the Feman 
fuitn is Kiimis; MiurEAwfl, huwevfr, calls It Diyir ^umts, '[he Lands of 
Kdmis-' 
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City Of Kilmis')p the capital thus taibg to itself the name of the 
province DAmghan, according to Ibn ^awlfal, had a paucity 
of water-supply, and hence little cultivation, but the inhabitants 
manufactured excellent cloth'Stufls which were largely exported. 
Mu^addasi reports Damghin to have fallen much to ruin at the 
end of the 4th fioth) centur)'; but it was well fortifiedp and had 
three gates, of which he names two, the Blb-ar-J^y and the B^b 
Khurlsan, He says that there wiy^ two ruEiTkets, the upper and the 
lower; and a fine Friday Mosque stood in the main s^t, with 
water tanks * like those of Marv.' The extraordinary wdndiness of 
the town is mentioned by all the later authorities. Vakiit and 
others state that there was a ceaseless wind blowing down froTn 
a neighbouring valley, so that the trees of Dlmghan were always 
waving about. Within the cit>^ was a great building, dating from 
the days of the Cbcssroes, which divided the waters fiowing to 
D&mghiln into 120 channels for iirigation purposes. Excellent 
pears were grown in the town gardens. The walls of Damghan, 
Musiawft reports, were ic^ooo paces in circuit Vakfit adds that 
one da/s journey from l)imgh&n (three leagues according to 
Mustawfl) up in the mountains, and visible from the town, was the 
great castle of Gird-kilh, which had been a celebrated fortress of 
the Assassins. This, writes Mustawff was called Dix Gunbadan, 
the Domed Fort;’' and its district, which was very fertilcj was 
known as ManshrSbad. Mustawfi fmth^ speaks of a gold mine 
in the hills near Dimghin at Khh Zar {Gold Mountain), but 
the situation of the place is not given** 

The second town of Kfimis, for size, was Eis|^m (or Bastim, 
now Bus^Amh which Ihn Hawkal states to have been situated 
in the most fertile region of the whole province. Its gardens 
pranced abundant fruit, and Mukaddasf refers to its magnificent 
tn<ky Mosque, which stood " like a fortress ^ in the market-place, 
Nasir-i-Khnsraw, who visited the town in 4^S (1046), appears to 
regard it as the capitaJ of the province, fqr he calls it the City 
of Kdmis. He refers to the tomb here, already celebrated^ of 
the great Sfif! Shaykh Abu Yastd, more generally known as 
Bayazid BistimT, who had died and was buried here in z6o <^74), 

^ 1 . K. ij, Kia 4 « Ml- L H. 371, Muk. ^55. YaJt. il 539. Ksa* 

ii 143- Mm. lyi i ^0+ 
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and whose shrine is stUl at the preseni dajf greatly venerated. 
Vakai, speaking from personal experience, praises the apples uf 
BistArOt and says that on a neighbouring hilUop stood a great 
castle with strong walls^ said to dale from the days of the Chosroes, 
having been built by Shapiir | 3 hiid-Akcaf (Sapor II). YatAl ^so 
commends the markets of the city, and its general air of prosperity, 
and Ibn Bat Utah who visited it in the Bih (Mth) century^ confirms 
this account, refenring also to the shrine over the tomb of the SOfi 
saint 

Four leagues from Bis^m, on the road towards AstarabAd, was 
the town of RhutljAn, a place of some imi»rtance in the jih and 
8lh (i3lh and t4ih) centuries. Mustawfi refers to it as a village, 
with a good climate and plentiful water-supply, and it was famous 
for the tomb of the local saint Abu-hHasan RbarIjJnt About 50 
miles south-east of and on the edge of the Great Desert, 

is the little town of Biyir, 'the Wells,' which is now called Biyar^ 
Jumand. Mu)faddas1 describes it in the 4th (10th) century as 
a small town mth no Friday Mosque, but possessing a castle, 
good markets, and fertile fields^ where grapes and other fruits 
were produced. Camels and sheep were al^ numerous. A 
small mosque for daily prayers stood in the inner castlcj and the 
town was fortified, having three iron gates in its walls, with a 
single gate leading to the castle precincts. Musiawf! speaks 
favourably of the temperate climate and excellent com crops. 
Less than half-way between D^ghAn and Ray is the city of 
Samn^, or Simniri, on the Khuris^ road, of which Mulfaddast 
notices the fine Friday Mosque standing in the market-place, 
with its great water tanks. Mustawfl mentions the pistachios of 
Samnan as famous^ and a varied abundance of fruit was grown. 
He also mentions Ahilv^, a small town lying between Samnin 
and Uimghan, noteworthy for several tombs of holy men, and 
fpr the plentiful crops of both com and fruit that were raised 
in its ndghbourhoodV 

• h H. 171. Muk. 356^ N. K. j. y»k. I- 6i|, I. R ill Si. The dSy 
of A couple of milei UUlii of Dtslim, wbiich U at thr prewnt tEine |he 

ixnttK al trade and poputation ua lhe« pwrU^ U not ntmtioned |iy wiy of ibc 
Atab or gw^ripbtrs, » that the 5Mnl*-ad-I>awlah conlei&ea he eout 4 

t\^ discover when it wai haill. i. 1,10. 
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Th« westernmost town of Kamis, abo on the KhurfsSn road 
and the first important place east of Ray, was Khuvir, written 
Al-Khuwar by the Arabs, which Ibn Hawfeal in the 4ih (loih) 
century describes as a pleasant little town, a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, very populous, with streanis that came down from the 
great Damavand mountain flowing through its lands. Khuvar 
he adds, was the coldest place of all Kflmis, but its fields 
very fertile. KatvTn! says that much cotton was grown here for 
export; and Mustawfl records that the place was also famous 
for Its com and 'Shaltflk,' or rice in the hush. To distinguish 
this from the town of the like name in FArs (see p 370) it was 
generally spoken of as Khuvir of Ray, and it is thus mentioned in 
e campaigns of Ttmilr. Mustawfl, further, says that this Khuvar 

^ also known as MaMlah-i-Bagh^'tbe (iarden Place’-iu 
PersiarL 

Of the products of Kdniis, Mukaddasr fhnl A rkArpTriIlaI- 



‘ t. ft, ijo. Muk. J67. K*I. ii. 141 
t «tc of Khuvir t| occupied at prescat 
wuioaodi.^ dhtrici itilJ preserve* ihc older 
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geographers) which now crowns a bluff overtooking the desert 
plain. Sain nan is one long march beyond this, and l)4rnghan 
(which the rarlier Itineraries give aa Kiitnis) again one long 
march to the eastward. One march beyond ElitnghSn was Al- 
Haddadah {the Forge), which in Mustawfl is given under the 
alternative iramie of Mihindn-Dilst (' Guest Friend ), From here it 
was a day's march up to Bistam; or keeping the lower road the 
stage was at the post-house, lying two leagues from that city, 
which was, and is still, known as the vill^e of Badhash, froin 
which you enter the province of Khuris^ going by the post-road 
to Nlshipilr. Further, Mu^addasl gives the road, in 3 days' march, 
from B ja Tatn to Biyir, and from Biy^ it was leagues across the 
desert back west to DamghAn^. 


Tabarhtdn or Mdsamiardii. 

The region of high mountains,—for the most part occupied by 
what is, at the present day, known as the ALbuta chain* lying 
along the south coast of the Caspian Sea, being to the east and 

I U K, »j. a** «'■ ^ ^ 

coofltry Irtwtiwd). I«. nS. h H. rjr, Mu'; 37'- 37*- 

j^. For an iUlHtraliftd teprtscnliing modern Ldsgud i« H. W* Bellew, 
>hwr rtr p. 40+. In «t«d IQ Bmihsatl it V carimia that 

Yakut iu hw Dictionary give* tl» name rTjhlly ipelU and ibtn {blit 

in erroif) Uiulcr Lh* leltcr ff aj jVofiWffjA, V'akr L iVa 77J. 

* Albyn^ gmew-lly pTi^nottnced Elbyr^i ^ the luint llie prescht 

time giTcn to iht creat mt-nnEalH dividing the high pktem of Peraii 

from the lowkivds of the CaspuUS Sei. Thw inamc. however. m mute 

Ihe ciftiK Anb gMfinpheri^ who give iw sii^le appellalitin the 

il person, aMOi^ing to.Vulleni *,v.> 

W derived frotn twe Zend words High Mwinlriric' Miaitftwri 

Ip. ipa)p who U peih*ps the first ulEhority to mcnllMl the iwme, it in 
» ray «««’ In hii chiplcr on the mesiintaiini of Per^ he says thtX 

Aibure is a high Mgc tJm£ run* cofllinuoios with the mcHuiuSnt of iSab-al- 
Abwib (i-e. the CmcSMiaH ^thty we icidwd ihe grttl mountaSiu whkh are 
coolinnouv and form e Ehmin. exlending for over K ihtHMind league*, fitSifl 
Turitistln Sirt CenEral Asat) lo the (»« Arabia). U Elmt nmny conudet 

them EO be the rfftbl«l)i mwi^its of J^ikt (which endfcaed she earth) and 
^sn the west they idjoin the ffiounsiiiiA of OuijistiEi (Georgia)/ For the 
AlbafX peak of the One™* tee ahovt, p, l&i. 
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to the north of KOmis.—was called Taharistan by the earlier Arab 
gcogiaphera, T*^lntr has the signification of ‘Mountain' in the 
local dialect, whence Tabaristan would mean ‘the Mountain Land.' 

In the 7th (ijth) century, about the time of the Mongol 
conquest, the name of '('aborist^ appears to have fallen into 
disuse, being replaced by Mazandaitn, which since that date 
has been the common appelbtion of this province^ Some¬ 
times also MarandarAn was held to include the neighbouring 
province of Jurjin. Yalfili, who is one of the first to mention the 
name Mdzandaran, writes that he does not know exactly when It 
came into use; and, though never found in the older books, it was 
in his day already generally current throughout the country, lYai> 
tically the terms labaristan and Mozandaian were then synony¬ 
mous, but while the former name was applied primarily to the 
high mountain^ and only included in a secondary use the narrow 
strip of lowland along the sea-shore running from the delta of tbe 
Saftd Rod to the south-eastern angle of the Caspian, Mimndarin 
appears in the first instance to have denoted these lowlands, and 
then includ^ the mountain region as subsidiary th«»ix^to The 
name TabanstAn is at the present day obsolete. 

Ounng the earlier period of the Caliphate this province 
was politically of little importance, and it was in fact the last 
portion of the Sassanian kingdom to accept Islam. For more 
n a century after the Arab conquest of the rest of Persia the 
nabve rulers—^|cd the Ispahbads of Tabaristan—were inde- 
^ndent in their mountain fastnesses, and until the middle of 

and (8th) century thetr coinage continued to be struck with 
a lavi legends, and the Zoroastiian faith was dominant throughout 
e forests and fens of the great mountain range. In the 4th (t oth) 
wntury ^cording to Mutaddasi, garlic, rice, and flax, with water- 
owl and fish, were the chief products of the country, which, unlike 
the rest of Persia, had an abundant rainfall. At a later date, 
according to Kazvinl, sericulture flourished, silk being plentifully 
e*^rt^ Wool-stuffs, carpets, veils, napkins, and cloth-stuilk 
were also largely manufactured, and various woods were cut in 
the forests, especially box-wood and that called Khalanj, of which 
bowls, and other utensils, were made. The houses in 
I&banstAn were built of wood and reeds, for, as Ibn ^aw^Al 
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nemarks^ the raifis were hcav>', both summer and winter They 
were built with domed roofs for the like reason ** 

The capital of T^baristan under the later Abbasids was Amul, 
though the Tahirid govcmorp in the ^rd (9th) ceniur>, had 
generally resided at S^yah. Atnul, according to Ibn Flawkal, 
was Ln his day a larger place than Ka:tvtn and very populousr 
Mukaddasi describes the town as possessing a hospital (Blmar- 
istin) and two Friday Mosques—one, the Old Mosque;, standing 
among trees on the market place, the New Mosque being near 
the city wall Each mosque had a great portico. The merchants 
of Amul did much trade. Rice was grown plentifully in the 
country round, and a large river which tan through the town was 
used for the imgation of the fields. To this descripEion Yil^Cit 
adds no new details^ but Mustawfl, remarking on the hot, damp 
climate, says that dates, grapes, nuts, oranges, shaddocks, and 
lemons grew here abundantly, and the fragrant essences made in 
the city were colebiated far and wide The port of Amu 4 where its 
river flowed out into the Caspian, was the small town of 'Ayn-ah 
Humm, a name which Yakdt writes Ahlum^ and describes as of 
no great size. T!m&r ra^-uged Amul at the close of the Sth ( [4th) 
century, destroying the three castles of Mih^nah Sar, which lay 
four leagues distant from the city towajds the sea-coast. 

The second, and the earlier, capital of Tabaristin was Sariyah, 
now called Sarl^ which lies to the eastward of .Amul. Muk^ddasl 
des^mbes S&riyah os a populous place where much cloth was 
manufacturedt and its markets were famous, 'fhere was a small 
castle with a ditch, and a Friday Mosque where a fine otange-tree 
grew, also an immense fig-tree on the town bridge. I’he bridges 
of boats here w’ere renowned Of Slri^Tih tn later times little is 
reported; it suffered much in the 7th (iitb) century during the 
Mongol invasion, and when Mustawf I wrote was aJmoat a complete 
ruin, though its lands produced an abu ndance of grapes and com^ 
and silk was still manufiictured from the produce of the worms 
reared here". 

^ I. H J70, 171. Muk. iS4. Kit. fci, ajo. Yik. nl 5*1, For the 
woftd see above, p. ^17- 

* [. H. t 7 i* a 7 .V Muk. 3f*. 359. Vik. i 
A. Y, L i9ti 571. A. F. 437+ 
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I'he great nioimufn of Damavand dorntnaies the whole of 
Tabanstan^ and its snow-capped summit is visible from the plains 

of Persiii a hundred miles and more to the south of Tihhin _ 

Mustawf! ^ven says from a hundred leagues distant, and he notes 
that the peak was always covered with snow. In Persian legend 
Dunbivand, as the name is written by the earlier authoriries^ 
figures as the home of the Sinhirgh, the Fabulous bird which nuraed 
and protected Zil, the father of Rustam, and Mustawfi relates a 
number of romantic stories in connection with the national heiOv 
According to I bn Tdawl^ai the great mountain was visible from 
S^vah, 'rising up like a dome in the midst of the other high 
mountains^ ^ and he was of opinion that no one had ever climbed 
to the summit, from which^ ho add% smoke was always seen to 
issue. Magicians much frequented it, and many legends were 
told of n, relating more especially how that ancient tyrant of 
Persia^ AtJ-Dubbak (ZuhakJ, still lived in its recesses, 

Dama^nd gave its name both to a small town lying on its 
southern spurs, which Musuwfr writes was also called Pishyin, 
and to the broad fertile district spreading round its flanks. Of 
this distnet, in the 4th (10th) century, the chief town was Wimah, 
which With the neighbouring town of Shalanbah, are described 
y Ibn E^awlfal as places famous for their com lands and vino- 
ya^s. who had passed through Wlmah {or Waymah) 

and^ found it a ruin, states that the castle of Firikkflh was 
vistbld from it This ktter caade he had also visited, and Mus- 
EawfZ records that it took Its water from the head of the stream 
that flowed out to the plain through Khuvir of Ray in Kfimis. 

ril^kCih was one of the castles of Mdzandaran which are men¬ 
tioned as having been besieged and taken by Another 

^^tially famous fonress on the slopes of Damavand was the castle 
of Lstilnivand, or UstunSbad, which, according to Kazvint, had 
never been taken for 3000 years, till in 613 (iaT6)the Mongols 
stormed it, VakOt, who says it was also called Jarhud and lay 
ro leagues distant from Ray, describes k as having been the 
stronghold of the ancient Migian ruler of the country', the 
spahbad. Tlie last of the Hnei he adds, was overthrown hero 
y Yabyi the Harmemde, who carried captive the daughters of 
* e Persian chief to Baghdad* where one of them, called 
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Bahriy^-ah, married the Caiipb Manser and became- the nidther of 
Mahdi, the father of HirCtri-ar-Rashtd, At a later date this great 
fortressj which had been restored in 350 {g6r) by Fakhr-ad-Uawlah 
the Buyid^ fell into the hands of the Assas^ns \ 

The medieval geographers, mention the names of many for¬ 
tresses and towns in JabaristAn which are no longer to be 
round on the mapr having been brought to ruin either in the 
Mongol invasion of the 7 th {13th) Gentury^ or else stormed 
and destroyed by 'rimur+ who ravaged Mizandaran more than 
once at the dose of the Sth (14th) century. Moreover, the 
names of most of these lost towns and fortresses not occurring 
in the Ittncraiies, it is impossible to mark their position, even 
approximately, on the map. Ibn tCawl^a! in the 4th (10th) century 
describes three mountain districts, welJ wooded and very fertile^ 
which lay south of Siriyah, about a day's march from this town, 
and stretching westward towards the frontier of Daylamp in the 
province of Gtlln^ The first of these was the Jabal Fadusban, 
the Mountains of Badi^sban (in the Persian form of the word^ 
this being the name of the ruling family, who as semi-independent 
chiefs held these districts for nearly 800 years, namely from the 
lime of the Moslem conquest down to the Mongol invasion. The 
whole of this mountain district was covered with villages, of which 
the largest was named Kariyat Manst^r, ^MansilFs Village,^ and 
another was Umm Kh^t or Uram Khastah with an upper and 
a lower village, these places all lying about a day's march from 
Sdriyah, but throughout the mountain side there was no town of 
sudicEent size to have a Friday Mosque^ 

Adjoining FadiLsb^n was the mountain district called the 
Jabal Karin after the famous family of this name, which it is said 
was of Parthian origin i in any case the names of nobles of the 
Kiuin occur in the history of the Sassankns, and in Moslem 
times they stiU governed this district. The great fortress strong¬ 
hold of the Karins, which they had held since Sassanian times, 
was at FirriDi^ and the chief centre of popubtign was at the town 
of Sihm^ (or Shihm^) where there was the only Friday Mosque 

* tsi. h H- ^?E 5 . 171- Muk- 391. Kit iL 195. Vil(. L 
^+4; iiL 930; Iv. 944 ' Mil. Igr, ii>3, 2^. A. V, iL 577, Fliizkeli 5iUi 
Exists, bat the silc nf Ustai^vand to be unknown. 
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of a]I this region. The position of J*immj unfortonatcly, is not 
exactly giwn in any of the Itineraries^ It is mentioned by YA^ftt, 
end ^so in the tl-th (i 4 tti) century by Mustawfl, who spealcs of it 
as lying on the borders of The thiid mountain region 

was the Jabal ar-Rflbanj, lying north of Ray, and therefore nearer 
to the Daylam frontier. Of this no towns or villages are mcn> 
tioned, but it is said to have been estremely fertile and well 
watered, the mountain slopes being covered with trees and 
thickets'. 


One day’s march, or five leagues^ to the west of Amul, in the 
plain near the coast, was the town of Nitil or Natilah, and a like 
distance further to the west of this was Salus, or Shalds, which 
MukaddasI describes as a city having a castle built of stone, with 
a I'riday Mosque adjoining. The name was also s|>elt SalilsH, 
and near it lay two other towns, namely Al-Kabirah and Kajjah. 
In the accounts of the campaigns of Tlmilr Shalds is written 
J4las, and all this country appears to have been permanently 
mined during his wars, tc^ether with the mountainous region to 
the south, namely KQyan and Rustamddr'. 

The city of Kalar, w'hich Yakflt seems to think was identical 
With the above-mentioned Kajjah, was one march from Shalils:, 
ut m the mountains—and from KaUr it was one march on to 
t e Daylam frontier. There is some confusion in the names, 
ut Kalar, Kajjah, and Ruyan appear all to refer to neighbouring 
t^ns, if not to one and the same town, and RQyan further was 
e name of one of the great districts in the mountains on the 


f™. '• ’”1 fisWL Mrt. 191. 

of r^ Lkj rending fCtdrisijfJft has boon wrongly printed in the te«t» 

hen Beogrtphets liy a. shifting of the diocritieal pdnts, mil 

nT ef k'*' hive often been sapposeil U> Bepresent lb* ancient Cadtlsii 

vidt ' ** Gatkirktt der uad Andvr zur Ztit dtr Satia^ 

„ 'y‘ **f' ekplairui (hat under the tiaisaniins ihe Bdd^bdn 

... ^ K'l'^eniarv of Ihe dislricl, as agttinsl the Upabbilds, who were the 

^ f"™»‘er province. ^ also Jawi IraniKfiet 

of ■>» n7i-' *■’*'. p- *45. 5 .V. < I>aikoap!iii.' For the list 

dA, V itwiein limr» i<e G, htelgunor. J><u sddii, ie Uftf 

■ ^ A/iferrr, p, ^o, and fin the ^irin cliie&, idem, p. j*. 

A, V i 

' • 39' • bhilua is ,ajd to be only eight leagues from Ray, but this must 

“«r"5c If it luy on or near the shore nf die Caspian. 
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western b^irder l^abarist^- Abu-I-Fida sa^^s that the city tjf 
Rilydn was also known as ShirisUin, and tliat it crowned the 
summit of the pass i6 leagues from Ka^vfn. Aocoiding to Viitit 
Ruyi^n was the capital city of the mountain district of 'j'abari^tin^ 
just as Amyl was of the Lowland plains; it had fine buildings and 
its gardens were famous for their pToductiYeness. Near R^yin 
{or Kalir) was the little town of Saidibdd. 

The great forttess of ^the Arch) on the ffontier of 
Daylam^ and the Last refuge of the Ispahbad prince of Tabarist£n 
who was conquered in the time of the Caliph MansQr, must have 
been situated in this district of KCiySfL The place Ls dtsciibed 
at some length both by YiJfflt and KazYlnJ^ who quote older 
writers. was deemed an impregnable strongholdp and had 

existed siiHie the days of the Sassanian Idn^ of Persia It was 
situated high up in the mountains^ and was only reached by a 
tunnel a mile long (it is said) which had been pierced through 
the encircling cliffs. The tunnel led to an open valley surrounded 
by precipices in which were many caverns^ and from one of these 
a powerful spring gushed out^ and a^r flowing a short distance 
disappeared into the depths of a ne^hbouring cave. Ya]<Qt adds 
a lor^g account of the wonders of this pkce. 

At the head-waters of the great ShMi Rtid—the eastern 
affluent of the Safld RQ.d (see abgvet p. 170) — lay the district 
of Ru^tamd^p which Mustawff describes as comprising near 
500 villages^ and this country, which was watered by the numerous 
tributaries of the Sh^ Rdd, thus lay between f^vtn and Amuh 
and to the ^tward of the Ri^y^ district On the Shah RCid^ as 
already d^ribed in Chapter XVp p, 331, were the chief castles of 
the Ismaiiians or Assassins, and probably in this Rustamdar district 
also was Kal 5 m, described by Yalpf^t as an ancient fortress of 
’{'abarist^, which had been in the hands of these sectarieSp and 
was destroyed by Sultan Muhammad, son of Malik Sh^ the 
Sal j{tk *- 

Two leagUL^ to the eastward of Acnul, and on the coast road, 
lay the town of Mllah, and three leagues beyond this tkirjfp which 
was one march from Sanyah. The city of Mamdr or Mamatlr, 

^ I. H. i;;. \wk. It, Hjy, iii, ^^^4^ jv. Kjuu ii. 

1J&. A. F. 43s. Mrt. 
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0 n^ march from either Amui or Sdriyah^ and si^i leagues from the 
coast, IS identical with the later BiifanlstL It had a Friday 
Mosque, saySt and much fertile land lay adjacent to 

the city. Near Sariyah, and probably to the eastwardp were 
the towns called NSiniyah (or Nimishah}^ with a fine distnet, 
zo leagues hom Sdriyali, and Mlbtawln, lo leagues from SAriyah, 
where there was a Friday Mosqye and a garrison of looa 
men, but unfortunately the exact position of these two places is 
quite uncertain. On the eastern frontier of ^^abaristin, and three 
marches from Siriyah, on the road to Astarabadp from which it was 
one march distant, lay the town of Tamts, or lamisahp standing 
on the great causeway across the marshes which, according to 
had been built to carry the high road by King Anl^hirwan 
the Just** 

At the south east angle of the Caspian is the Bay of Ashuridah, 
as it is now named, w here a long spit of sand stretches out east¬ 
ward till it almost reackefi the Jurjin coasL Ihis bay with its 
island or peninsula is described by Mustawff under the naoie of 
Nlm Murdin. The settlement here was very populous in the 
Sth (r4th) century, and was a harbour for ships from all parts of 
the Caspian. The port was but three leagues distant from 
Astardbid, and the town behind it which carried on a brisk 
trade was called Shahribad. The neighbouring district, which 
produced a great deal of silk, and where com lands and vineyards 
abounded, was known as Kabild Jimah^ It had been a very 
rich country, but was entirely ruined by the wars of 11miHr at the 
clo^ of the Stk (r4th) century. The city of RiY^ad, or Rilghad, 
which is also menCLDned as passed by Tlm^l^ on his match into 
Mazandarln, was probably of the Kabfid J^mah district. It W'US, 
^ys Mustawfi, a iair-sized town, being 4000 paces in circuity and 
It stood in the midst of many fertile lands, where much corn and 
Colton, besides various fmitSi weir grown in abundance. 

Of the products of l^aharistdn, besides the commodities already 
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referred to on page 369, Miitaddast mentions fine cloth for rob*% 
and stuffs for the fny/asdn veils, also coarse linen cloths that were 
woven largely for export Of natural products the Khaknj wood 
already named was cut and sent away in the rough to be made 
into bowls and other utensils by the craftsmen in Ray. The 
Khalanj is described as a tree that produced a variegated and 
sweet-smelling wood» of which the beads of chaplets were some¬ 
times made, and the best kind grew only on the Tabarist^te 
mountains'^ 


Jurjitfi. 

The province of Jurjin.or Guzg^Op as the Persians pronounced 
the name^ lying at the south-eastern comer of the CaspiarL, con¬ 
sisted for the most part of the broad plains and valleys watered 
by thy two rivers Jur|in and Atrak. In earlier days it was 
always held to be a province by itself^ though dependent on 
Khurasan, but after the changes brought about by the Mongol 
conquest, it was annexed politically to M^aiidarin. Like other 
districts near the southern shore of the Caspian it was ovemio 
and devastated by the Mongol hordes in the 7tb (r^lh) centuryt 
and then again by Tlmflr at the close of the Sth (14th) century. 

Jurjiin, as Mul^ddasi writes, being rich in streams, its plains 
and hills were covered with orchards producing dates, oranges, and 
grapes in abundance. I'he most important river of the province 
was that generally colled by its name, the Jurj^ river* which 
Mukaddasi in the 4th (toth) century states was then known as 
the river layfClrl l*he river Atrak he does not name. In the 
3 th (14th) century^ Mustawfi gives the name os the Ab-i-Jur}^ 
and says chat the Jurjin river rose in the valley of Shahr^-N'ow 
(New Town), whence, passing through the plain of Sultan Dariri, 
it reached the city of Jurjao, past which it flowed, and thence 
entered the Caspian^ near the island of Abaskfin in the bay of 
Nim Murdan. Throughout its course the stream was deep, almost 

t Muk. 36^. Mst ig*. 191. N. 33^, 341. A. Y. L 3491 The fomu 
of Bay and of the ^.cDuiKulla haire of cqelts# dialled gtvilly 

anct the I4lh century, when ^luatawfl wrote, amt the ciact sites of the town 
and port aic unknowTi. 
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unfordable, so that travelEers wltu often drowned in crossing it; 
and in Hood-time its waters were carried off by channels and used 
up in irrigation, though much always ran to waste- 

llie river Atrak is a longer stream than the jurjin, and 
rises in the plains of Khuras 5 n^ between Nisi and Khabiishan^ 
near the sources of the Mashhad riverj which latter flows off 
south-east, and in the opposite direclbn. The Atrak is very deep 
*ind like the Jurjetn mostly unfondable^ as MustawfS wiiteSi and 
flowing along by the Pihistan frontier, on the northern side of 
the J urjan province^ reaches the Caspian after a course of nearly 
t so league The name Atmk is said to be merely a plural form 
of the word TurA, and the River of the Turks was so called from 
those who once lived on its banks. No namCp hnwevetp appears 
to be given lo this stream by any of the earlier Arab geographer, 
and Mustawfl in the Slh (i^ih) century is one of the first to call 
it the Atrakp by which appellation it is still known*- 

The capital of J urjan is the city of the same name, at the 
present day called Min Guigaiip which I bn l:iawtal in the 4ih 
(loth) century describes as a fine towm^ built of clay bfickSp 
enjoying a fsir drier climate than Amulp for less r,sin fell in Juijan 
than in I'abaristan. The ciiy consisted of two pans, one on 
either side of the Jurjdn riv'er, which was here traversed by a bridge 
of boatSp and /urjan was more properiy the name of the eastern 
half of the town. On the west side lay Hakrilbadp the suburb, and 
the two parts of the city together, according to the description of 
Ibn Hawk^i T^'ho had been here, were nearly as large as Ray. 
The fruit from the gardens round was abundant, and silk was 
produced in great quaniilies- The main quarter of Jurjdn, that on 
the east bankp Mukaddast calls Shahiastan;; it had fine mosques 
and markets, where the pomegranateSp olivs, water-melons, and 
egg-plants, with orangeSp lemons^ and grapes of the neighbouring 
gardens were sold cheaply, and were all of superexcellcnt flavour. 
The town w^as intersected by canals^ crossed by arched bridges or 
by planks laid on boats- A Ntaydan, or public square, faced the 

^ Muk, 3^4, Mst. lilt iij- J. N. 341. HFt 31^. The name 
Aliait is wnttcfl fami prormunced) wilfi I he eectin^i vt>wet iiJioit, white the 
plarAl of isi Atrik; hceict the wvuflul atptatmUen of lhe name is pmhably 
cmoncwiL 
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govemot^s palace, and this quarter of the town had nine gates. 
ITie defect of Jurjwi was the great heat of its climate, and the 
flies were numerous, as well as other insects, especially bugs of a 
size so huge as commonly to be known as * the wolves ’ (Gurgan), 
B aV rfMHh , as Mulraddast spells the name, was also a populous 
city with its own piosqucsi, and the buildings extended back for 
a consideiabk distance from the river, and for some distance 
along its western bank. 

"When Kazvtnl wrote in the 7th {tjih) century Jurjan was 
famous among the Shfahs for the shrine called Gar-i-Surith, 
*the Red Tomb,' said 10 be that of one of the descendants of 
'Alt, whom Muslawf! identifies as Muhammad, son of Jafatnas- 
the sixth Irnkm. Mustawft reports that the city had been 
rebuilt by the grandson of Malik Shah the Salj (Ik, and that its 
walls were 7000 paces in circuit. In the 8lh (i4^h) century, when 
he wrote, the town lay for the most part in ruins, never having 
recovered the ravages of the Mongol invasion. He praises, how¬ 
ever, the magrrificent fruit grown here, and besides those kinds 
mentioned above names the jujube-tree as bearing freely here, » 
that trees which were only two or three years old gave good fruit, 
twice in each season. The population were all Shi'ahs in his 
time,hut they were not numerous. In the year 795 
who had devastated all Mazandarin and the neighbouring country, 
stopped at jurjfin and built for himself here on the banks of the 
river the great palace of Shuman, which is especially referred to 

by Hili? Abril'. 

The second city of the Jurjan province is Astarabad, near the 
frontier of Mazandaran. Mukaddasl describes it as a fine town 
in the 4th (lolh) century, with the best climate of all the region 
round. Raw silk was its chief product, and in his day the fortress 
was already in ruin, for the Buyida had ravt^ed all this country 
during their wars a^nst the Ztyirids; and hfukaddast adds that 

i i. H. 171. r-j- Mttk. 557, Ka*. ii. »3f. Mst. 190. A. T- i- 578- 
31Uurii^j the 4th {itrth) Ctfltai? Jorjin was (jy a oative 

dyttaaJyT ZKyariiiik whose nde cxlcoded 'falMTUlill ajid Ihe ticiEhboar- 
Of ihrtc Me of ihe aw#* femoui was wh& died in 

{laia) ami whoaa tomb^ called the » itnl 10 be »ea 

Btaj the TT^ of JnfjiD dly, C, E. Yalt^ omJ SiifoM, pp. 
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there was the Friday Mosque buik at the time of the first Mosfetn 
conquest still standing in the market-place near the city gate. 
Yklci^t and Mustawfl meiely confirm the above account, pimsmg 
the climate of Astatabld and the abundant soppliesj but adding 
no fresh details^ The port on the Caspian of both Juijin and 
Astarabad was at Abaskdn, given as one day ^3 march distant from 
either city, but the ate would appear to have been engulfed in the 
sea during the 7th (lith) century, following on the events of the 
Mongol invasion. Is^khrf and Ibn Hawtal, writing in the 4 di (i oih) 
century, describe Abaskdn as a. considerable market for the silk 
trade* being the border station at that time ngairLst the Turks and 
Ohuzz, and the chief port for the coasting trade of the Caspian, 
sailing towards Gilin. It was protected by a strong castle 
built of burnt brickt and the Friday Mosque was in its market- 
plac& Mukaddasi writes of it as the great harbour of Jurjan»* 
and the f^pian Itself, Val^fit adds, was often called the Sea of 
AbaskiUn. In hisioiy Ahaskun is celebrated as having been the 
final refuge of Muhammati the last reigning Khwariim-ShMi, who, 
fleeing before the Mongol hordes, died here miserably in 617 

Six daj's^ journey (or 50 leagues) north of AhoskftOi and four 
marches from Jurjan city^ was the settlement of DihUt^ i.n the 
district of the same namct the outpost in the 4th {iQth) century 
of the Turk frontier. I bn Uawkal speaks of Dihist^ as lying 
near the Caspian shore. Ihe only settlements were small villages, 
with some gardens, but only a sparse population. Adjacent 
was a shalk»w bay of the Caspian whem boats anchored and 
much fishing was carried on by the coast people. The chtef 
settlement was called Akhur, which Mukaddasi refers to as a city, 
surrounded by twenty-four villages, ^and these are the most 
populous of all the Jurjan prorinoc," In Akhur was a minaret, 
or tower, which could be seen from a great distance away in 
the neighbouring desert 

To the eastward of Akhur was Ar-Rubat, ' the Guatd -house, 
an important settlement at the entrance of the desert route going 

* FtiL -113* 114. [. Ht 173, 174. Muk. 35S. Yak. L ^5, 141. Mst igoi 
313. ]l]h Scnpidn (fclm 4^^} liatu tha .1 the town Aba^iln 9 Ay wa the 
river, near whefe ir flawed cml into (he 4 fiu- 60, f 75. 
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to KliwiTizin. Mu^addiLsE sp^salcjs of it as having thrcti gat^ and 
though in kis time it was for the most part in min^ it was still 
populous^ with good marliets and a few weJl-built houses^ and Bne 
mosques. Of these last, the Old Mosque had beeti built o-n 
wooden pilbis^ Mulpddast says, and it was Ln his day haff under¬ 
ground. Another of the mosques had a beatitiful minaret Val^Qt 
mentions these and some other places in the Ehhistan district, 
namely the villages of Kharttr^ Farghi^I, and tfabTathln* but he 
adds no details, Mustawfl, who gives the route from Jurjin to 
Khw^zm across Dihbt^ describes this as the frontier between 
the Moslems and the heathen "I'urks and Kurds. The disuict 
had a warm climate and a stream watered its fields^ hut there was 
little fruit grown here*. 

Four stages from Dsliblln on the desert border^ where the 
road started for crossing to Khwarizm, stC€?d the city of Farivaht 
which is given by I^khii as a settlement of the Ghuzz Desert. 
In the 4tb (loth) century it was strongly garrisoned by volunleers, 
and there was a great Ruba^ or guard-house, to protect the 
country lying at the back of it against the Turkish inroads. Its 
gardens and helds were small in extent and the towTi or set tlement 
numbered barely a thousand families. Mul^ddas! spells the 
name Afrd^ah, and Y^ljiilt says that it was a Rubd| built by ^Abd 
Allah, the Tabirid, during The reign of the Caliph Mamiln. From 
its position there is little doubt that Far^vah is identical with the 
modem Kirii Afvat^a corruption of Kizil Rubllt, *the Red Guard¬ 
house^' The names Only of a number of other places in the 
JurjAn provifioe are given by YahQi, these being the various villages 
belonging to Juijdn city, or to Astanlbad- No details, however^ are 
added, their positions are not indicated, and too often the reading 
of the name is uncertain*. 

Mu^addasl mentionsp among the products for which JurjSn 

■ Th,^ mins of these town’s lyiilg ^ border of the KhwjUijm desen S.n 
slitl 10 be 0.1 Mlniy^n. near the nOw tallcil the- Kiijirca Digh. but 

all culliinLlhaD has long oeoacd in dblrkt, H-httih is aow a wAcetlns ficsert^ 
I. H. J77t 3 ^^- JJ 9 - Yik. i- 5-9^ iL 41^, 6^3; iii. 8S0; 

It. 949U M*i. i9r- 

^ Ist, I. H. 314, Makr 33^. Vak, iii. Mtt+ 197, For these 

Tiling see for iastajiM sixtMn oames given hy Vikflt, Yak# it. 1J7» 4®^, 
7S1: ui. au* 913- 9303 iv, 177, 37^. 395. 39d. *5^. 6519, 71a, 916^ 9aj. 
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was fadioiiSp a particular kind of face-veil woven of raw silk, which 
was in his day largely exported to Yaman in southern Arabia^ 
An inferior kind of brocade (diMj) was also largely manufactured, 
and of fruits J urjan was especially famous for its grapes, figs, and 
olives". 

The high roads through X^haristan and jurjan are not 
numeroiis^ since in the Jirst-named country the mountains are for 
roads almost impassable^ Istakhrl (duplicated by I bn 
and Muk^ddaslgive the road from Ray northwards across the great 
chain to AmuL^ passing through Ask and Bulilr (PulOr)^ bill many 
of the stages are now difficult or impossible to identify^ Travelling 
westward from Amul along the coast, Ibn l^awljal and Is^akhr! 
give the marches through NAtil and SHI (is to the frontier of CAlhn 
(Daylam); also eastward from Amul to Astardbad and Jurjin city. 
From jurjan city north to Dthistin the stations are given by 
Mukaddaslp as also by Mustawfl tn his account of the road from 
Bisiam in KHmis to the capital of Khw^nzm. Mukaddasi also 
gives the road from Bisiam to Jurj^ dty across the mountain 
pass, through Juhaynah, which is described by Ibn tfaw^al as 
a fine village on a fiver. Lastly from Jmjin eastward into 
Khurisdn Mukaddasl gives a route in S days to Isfar&yin in the 
Juvayn pkm, passing through Ajgh^ which is now called Ashk 
This district will be described in the following chapter^ 

^ Muk. 

* IsL 114—1J7. Iv H. 174—176- Mat. jjt, 373. Mst. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

khurasAn. 

The fo«r Qwulere of The NUhipur qiWfcftef. KtihfipiiJ cUy, ^ 

Shidyakti^ The Nbh^pAr dissiict* Miithw!, with Iti ahrine- 

Bayhok fiWWi S*hiiv 4 r. Juvayoi JiJ^rrai and Iffariyin, Ustuvl sad 
K^hin. KMIdo, Niti, and AbaTfttd, Kalil, Khibaran aftd Samkh*. 

In old Persian Khuiisin means ‘the Eastern Land/ and in the ' 
earlier middk^es the name was applied, generally, so as to 
include all the Jploslem provinces east of the Great Desert as far 
as the frontier of the Indian mountains, Khui^sin, iJierefore, was 
taken in thU larger sense to include all Transoxiana on the north¬ 
east, besides SijistSn with Kilhistitn on the south, and its outer 
boundaiies were the Chinese desert and the Pamir towards Central 
Asia, with the Hindft Kush ranges towards India. Later, however, 
these limits became more circumscribed, and Khur^sdn as a province 
of medieval Persia may conveniently be heJd to have extended 
only as far as the Oxus on the north-east, but it still included all 
the highbrnds beyond MerSt, in what is now the north-western 
part of Afghanistan. Further, the country of the upper Oxus^ 
towards the Pamir, as known to the medieval Arabs^ was always 
counted as one of the outlying districts of Khur^s^. 

Arab Of medieval Khuriisin is convieuiently divided into four 
Quarters (Rub*), named from the four great cities which at 
various rimes were, separately or conjointly, the capitals of the 
province^ to wit NaysabOr, Marv, Herat, and Balkh. After 
the ^Tst Moslem conquest the capitals of KhurSs^ had been at 
Marv and at Ealkb. 'fhe princes of the T^hirid dynasty^ how- 
eveTj s^hifted the centre of government westward, and under their 
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sway Naysabiir become the capital city of the province^ being 
also the chief town of the westernmost of the four Quartered 
In modem Persian the name is pronounced KTsMp0r, the 
Arab form being NaysibQr, whkh is from the old Persian Niv- 
Shahpuhr, meaning 'the good (things deed» or pkce) of ShapCtr/ 
and the city is so called after the Sassanian king Shaptb^ 11 ^ who 
had rebuilt it in the 4th century a.d., for Naysibilr awed its 
foundation to Shipiir 1 ^ son of Ardashfr Mbgin. Of the chief 
towns of the NaysAbiir district, in which was included most of the 
province of K^hLstan already described, long lists are given by 
the Arab geographers of the 3rd {9th) centuryp but the^ are 
chiefiy interesting for the archaic spelling of some of the nameSg 
and many places named cannot now be identified** 

In early Moslem days Na>'sabflj' was also known as Abrashahr^ 
meaning * Cloud-city^ in Persian^ and as such appears as a mint 
dty on the early dirhams of both the Omayyad and Abbasid 
Caliphs, 'llie name trin-sbahr — the City of Iran — is also given 
to it by Mul^addast and others^ but probably this was merely used 
officially and as a title of honour* In the 4th (tolh) century 
Kaysab^r was already a most populous pkoe^ measu nng frotn half 
a league to a league across every way, and consisting of the citadel 
or fortress, the city proper, and am outer suburbs The chief 
Friday Mq^ue stood in the suburb; it had been built by ^Amr 
the Saflaricb and faced the public square called AI-Mu'^kar, ‘the 
Review Ground-' Adjacent thereto was the palace of the govemorp 
which opened on another square called the Mayd^n-al-Husaynlylnj^ 
and not for from this was the prison—all three buildings standing 
within a quarter of a league one of the other. 

The fortress had two gates;, the dty four* These last were 
named Bib-abKantaiah (the Bridge Gate)t next the ptt of the 
street of^Ma'^l, then Bikal RuhandU (the Fortress Gate)* and 
lastly the gate of the Tak!n bridge. The suburbs lying beyond 

' Jst S53 p h H. 3^^309, 31a Mak. 393. Msr. iSj. 

^ hL isS, L H* '313* L K. 14- Vkh. ayS. h fh 171. The Ansi 

iylkble of ihc name NhMp(jr in did feraun was or which m 

loodeiti PeraiAQ Exists ui lli£ Arab diphthong NAy^sahCLd 

III tnrodem PEfsiAn to the lonj; mwe], becoming Xl^ipar, for the Afib 
il in Fenuu] pronotiaiurcd Nol«lehe, p, 59 . 
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and roynd both fortniss and city, where the gruat markets were 
situated^ bad many gates. Of these the chief were the gate of 
the domes (Bab-al KubabJi opening «est^ and on the opposite 
quarter The war gate ( Bab Jang) towards the BushLafrGsh district ; 
then to the south was the Bab Ahwas^badj and the names of some 
others are also given. The most famous market place were those 
known as AhMumbba-ahnaJ^Kabirah, and AhMorabba^ah-a^Su- 
ghtrah {“tbe great quadrangleVand 'the little quad tangle')» of which 
the great quadrangle was near the Friday Mosque, already men¬ 
tioned. The little quadrangle was at some distance from the other, 
in the western pan of the suburbs, near the \faydin-amusaynjyin 
and the governor's palace. A long line of streets tanked b>^ shops 
went from one quadrangle to the other; and a like street of shops 
crossed this at right angles near the great quadrangle, going south 
as far as the graveyard known as the MaUblr ai-tlusaynlytn, and 
extending north to the head of the bridge over the river. 

In these market streets w'-ere many hostels for the merchants^ 
and every sort of merchandise miglu be found each in its separate 
mart, while cobblers, clothiers, bootmakers, and men of e^'ery trade 
were abundantly represented. Every house in the city had its own 
separate underground water channel, the supply coming from the 
stream of the WidI Saghavar, which flowed down through Nays 4 bilr 
from the neighbouring village of Buahtajik^ti, 'Fhese water chan* 
nels, which were under the inspection of a special officer within 
the cUy* often tan as much as a hundred steps below the ground 
level. Beyond the city the channeL^i reached the surface^ and w'ere 
here used for the iriigarioti of the garden lands^ 

No town in all Khurasan, says Ibn liJaw^ah was healthier or 
more populous than Naysabflr, being famous for its rich merchants, 
and the store of merchandise coming in daily by caravan. Cotton 
and raw silk were its chief export^ and ail kinds of siulf goods 
were manufactured hete. Mutaddasi fully bears out this account, 
adding some further deuils. He say's that there were forty-two 
town quarters in NaysAbuq some of which were of the she 
of half the city of Shlr^ The main streets leading to 

the gates were nearly fifty in number. The great Friday Mosque^ 
which was built in four wafd.% dateth as already sdd, from the 
days of *Amr the fjafiarid Its roof was supported on columns of 
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burnt brick, and ihre^ arcades went round the great courtr The 
RiEiin building w-as omaniented with golden tiles, there were 
eleven gates fo the mosque, each flanked by marble columns, 
and both the roof and walls were profusely omamenteii 
The ri^^er of NaysibQr^ as noted above, came from the vilJage 
of Bushtank^; it fumed seventy mills, and from it the 
numerous underground watercourses were led off, for the river 
itself flowed past the place at a distance of a league. Within 
the city and among the houses there were many wells of sweet 
wate^^ 

\^aki!lt says that in his day, namely the 7th {13^) <^*ntur>^, the 
name of the city was cooimonly pronounced Nash^vfln He 
declared that in spite of the ruin which had been the itsuk of 
the great earthquakta in the year 540 (1145), followed by the 
sack of the place at the hands of the fihoti hordes in 548 (1153), 
he had seen no finer city in all Khurasan, and its gardens were 
famous for their white currants and for other fruits. 

After this Ghuzz inroad, when Sultan Sanjar the Saljdk '^as 
carried away prisoner, and the city devostotedp the inhabitants 
for the most part removed to the neighbouring suburb of Shad- 
yikh, which was then rebuilt, being surrounded with a wall and 
enlarged by Al-Mu^ayyad* the governor^ who acted in the name 
of the captive Sultan San jar This suburb of Sbidy^kh^ or 
Ash-Shidhyakh, had formerly been a garden, occupied by ^ 4 bd 
Allah the TAhirid in the early part of the 3rd (9th) ceniut)\ wheri 
he made NaysabiHr the seat of his govemmenL Round his i^lacc, 
what had been originally the camp of his troops became the chief 
suburb of NaysAbilr^ which, after the Gbuzz Invasion, took the place 
of the capital. who spent some lime at NSshipC:r about 

the year 613 (larfi), lodged in Sh^dyikh, vchich he describes. 
Shortly after this, namely in 6tS (laai), the capital was token and 
sacked by the Mongols under Changlz Khdn^ 04 V^k^t himself 
heard and reports, he having by this time sought safety in Mosul. 
According to Jiis [nfoimation the Mongols left not ono stone 
standing upon another, 

NlshSpilT, however, must have quickly n^covered from the 

MsL 554.15;, 1. H. 310—jra. Muk. jr4^3i5h 5^9, 
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ciTcct^ of ihe Monjjjol invasion, for when Ibn Batiltali waa here in 
the ath {14th) century it was again a populous city, with a fine 
mosque encircled bj' four colleges, while the plain round the city 
was ‘a little Damascus' for fertiliiy, for It was watered by four 
streams cominf from the neighbouring bills. They manufaelured 
here, Ibn Batdtah adds, silk velvets called kamkh& and ttakAkA, 
and the markets were much frequented by foreign mcrcl^nts. 
Mustawft, his contemporary, pves a long account of the city of 
Nlshapilr and of iu district- He says that in the days of the 
Chosmes, as it was reported, the old town of Nays&bflr had been 
originally laid out on the plan of a chess-board, with eight squares 
to each side, 'iTien under the SaB^iids Nlship^r had increased 
in size and wealth, becoming the chief city of Khur^n, till the 
year 605 (i*oS), when it was almost completely destroyed by 
earthquakes. I t was after this date, according to Mustawft, that 
Sh 3 dvakh fiist took its place as the centre of population, this 
latter city having a wall 6yoo paces in circuit, Nishkpilr, how¬ 
ever, was forthwith rebuilt, but again destroyed by the earthquakes 
in the year 679 {laSo), when a third city of NishApilr was re- 
founded on a different site, and this was the place which Mustawft 
describes. Its walls then measured 15,000 paces in circuit, and 
it stood at the foot of the hills, facing sooth. The water-supply 
was plentiful, for the Nishipiir river, which rose in the mountains 
two leagues or more to the eastward, had a sufficient current to 
turn 40 milts before it came to the town. He relates, further, 
that most of the houses in NishapfiT had cisterns for storing water 
in the dry sc^asorL 

The present city of NtshapQr lies on the eastern side of a 
semicircular plain, surrounded by mountains, and facing the 
desert, which is to the south. This plain is watered by many 
streams coming down from the hills to the north and east, 
and Mustawfl gives the names of a great number of these, 
which, after irrigating the lands round Nlshipilr, become 
lost in the desert. Five leagues north of the city, at the 
head-waters of the Nishapar river, was a little lake in the 
mountains at the top of the pass, called Chashraah Sabz, ‘the 
Green Spring,’ from which, according to Mustawfl, two streams 
running west and east took their rise, the eastern stream fiowLng 
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down lo the valley of Mashbad. I'bis lake appears to have been 
in the hill otHed Kflh Gulshin, where there was a wonderful 
Cavern of the ^Mnds and from its depths a draught of air and a 
current of water perpetually issued, the latter sufficiently strong to 
turn a mill. The lake of Chashmah Sahz is described as a league 
in circuit, and tnany wonders were related of for it was reported 
to be unfathomable^ and an arrow could not be shot from one 
bank to the other. 

Four districts of the NaysUbCtr plain were famous for their 
fertilityj and Mu^addasl in the 4th froth) century- enumerates 
these, namely^ Ash-Shimat (* the Beauty Spots ’), Rlvand^ which 
stiil exists to the west of Nishapilr^ MizOl, and Bushtafdlsh. The 
district of Mazdl lay to the north, and its chief village was 
Bushtakan (or BushEankan)^ a league from the dty^ where *Amr 
the ^kaJTarid had planted a famous garden. The currants of this 
district were espectally renowned, 1 'he Bushtafrflsh district^ now 
known as Pusbt Fari^sh^ extended for a day^s journey eastwards 
from the Jang Gate of NaysabOri according to Mukaddash and 
from ihe gardens of its villages^ which Vak^t says numbered 126 
In all, apricots were exported in immense quantities. The Shamat 
district, Mukaddas! says^ was named Tak-Ab by the Persians, 
meaning ‘whence waters flow,' and itsTertility was extraordinary^. 
Btvand, a small tow'n m the district of the same rtame^ lay one 
stage West of Nays^b^r; in the 4th (loth) century the town had 
a Friday Mosque built of burnt brick, and it stood on its own 
river. Its vineyards were famous and its quinces were in great 
demand. 

One of the main streams of the NIshapflr dislrfcr, according 
to Muiiiawftj was the Shiirah Rfld, ^the Salt River," which w^as 
joined by the waters of the stream from Diifbad, and after watering 
many districts ultimately became lost in the desert. A number 
of other streams are also mentioned by MustawfT, but many of 
their names are misspelt and they are now dificult to identify, 
Some, however, present no difficulty, as for instance the river of 
Bushtakin^ rising in the Chashmah Sab^ neighbourhood, already 
mentioned, and the Bushtafrflsh river, both of which in the spring 
freshets, he says^ Joined the Shflrah Rfld Finally, there was the 
stream named the ‘Atshabad, or river, which, though in 
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spring tiiDL^ it had water efiotigh to turn to tnills throughout its 
course of a score of leagues^ at other seasons did not give enough 
to quench a man's thirsty from which catise came Its ill-omened 
name 

To the south-east of NishApiir the great Ktiurls^ high rc^ 
bifurcates at the stage which the Arabs najned Kajf-ar-Kthi 
' Castle of the Wind,' and the Persians Dizb 4 d or Dih Bid. 
Its river has been already mentioned among the streams which 
flowed to the Shiirah river* From here the road to Marv went 
due east, that to Hertt turning off south-east. On this last, two 
stages from Dih Bid, was the village of Farhidin, which is also 
called Farhadhjird by Yitfli, Its district, which was counted as 
of Naysibflr, Mulpddasi calls Asfand y in Ibn Rustah the spelling 
given is Ashbandht and VitCLt writes Ashfand, adding that tlua 
district comprised villages. The old name of the district 
appears now to be lost, but the village called Farajird (for the 
older Farhidhjtfd) is sriU mnirked on the maps at the place in¬ 
dicated by the IlinerarifjsV 

Due east of Nlsh4pQr, but separated firom it by the range of 
mountains in which most of the streams of the HlshapOr pl^ 
take their rise, lies Mashhad—'the Place of Martyrdom,' or 
* Shrine^ of the Imam—now the capital of the Persian province 
of Khurflsln, and a few miles to the north of it may be seen the 
ruins of Jts, the older diy. in the 4th (lOth) century* was 

the second city of the Nays 4 btllr quarter of Khur^n, and con¬ 
sisted of the twin towns of At-Tibariln and Nflk^± while two 
post-stages distant was the great ga;rden at the village of Sanabidh, 
where lay the graves of the Caliph Harftn-ar-Rashid, who died in 
ro3 (B09X ^ind of the eighth Imtm ^\l!-ar-Ric^ who was poisoned 
by Mamin in 301 (817). This village of Sanabadh was also 
known as Barda", meaning pack-saddle,' or as AfMutbatk^b^ 
'the PiercedV presumably from the windows of the shrine, or for 
some other ^ciful rea^n. 

1 j, R 171. Male, joa, jid, J17. Vak. L Ui 59^* 

857- Ssfl. Ir 8ov fli. Mit. lod, irg, J- N- 318^ 

the Cb*ihn«h Sabt Ililtr iud ibe CdVc df the WiTi4*, S« C E. Vale, 
and Siifmt pp- 351 » Both pUcet arc tiill fammi* id Khurasmn. 

» I. iL tji Mnk, 300* JJ9. Yalu uL 8*7, MsL 196^ 197- 
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In the jTd (9ih) century. jiccerdJriE^ to Ya'Jftibf, was 

the greater of the two halves of but in the following century 
T^hai^n had outgrown it, and was the larger city down to the 
time of Yahht, when was ruined by the Mongol hordes. In 
early days NilkAn was celebrated for its stone jars made of 
serpentine (Earimjp which were largely exported; and there 
were mines for gold and silver* copper and ironp which were 
profitably w^orked in the neighbouring hills. Turquoises, and the 
stone known as " santalum * {AAuwiMan% also malachite {duAna/jf^ 
were all found m the neighbourhood of T^s, and brought for sale 
to the markets of This part of T^ls, however, was rather 

deficient in Its water supply. The forttess of the adjacent quarter of 
T^bar&n whs a huge building, ‘visible afar off,*as Mu^addasl writes, 
and the markets of this half of the town were well supplied. Its 
Friday Mosque was beauttfully built and finely ornamented- The 
neighbouring tombs at Bajiabidh were already in the 4th (loth) 
century surrounded by a strongly fortified wall, and the shrine* 
as Ibn H^wkaJ reports, was constantly thronged by devotees. 
A mosque had been built near the tomb of the Imim Rid^ by 
the Amir Faik ^Amid-ad-Dawhih, than which, says Mulfaddast, 
‘there is none finer in ail Khurasan.* The grave of Hdrtln-ar- 
Rashld had been made by the side of that of the Tmim, and many 
houses and a market had been built in the vicinity of the great 
garden. 

rhe description given by Yakflt adds little to the above^ but 
he mentions^ as one of the most famous tombs at TabarAn, the 
shrine of the great Sunni theologian^ the Imam GhazzMr, who had 
died in 505 (i i ii), after having served some years at Baghdad as 
chief of the Nimmlyah college. When YkHiHi wrotCp in the 7th 
(t^th) century, the name TOs was more generaHy used to denote 
the surrounding district, where there were^ he says, over a thousand 
flourishing villages. In 617 (laao), however, aJJ this country, 

|^[op&u«itu) lia% been mentioned Sn Chapter tX, p. i jio. The 
urigtti of I he nairii? Itorda' h not rKphined^ N^lkint pronoanced Kiigin, h 
still ihe mmc of the itonh-nAt c^ujirter and gate of modem .^ta^haU, leading 
out doubtle«« towapda Ni^k-^n of Tis, and the Saoihlii waCecvoEirafi at [he 
preSKnl day supplies the SOrth-M-est quarter of Maihhiid. I. R. J71, K. 
H- ^'uk iv. 414. C- E. ValVt JirAtJv, ^16, 317. 
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induding th« two dliss of with the shrines at Sanabadh 
(Mashhad)i was devastated and pillaged by the Mongol hordes. 
From the Mongol sact Tts appears never to have reaiveredt 
though the neighbouring shrines under the fostering care of the 
rich Sht^hs soon resumed their former splendour j and Mustaftft, 
in the Sth (14th) century, is one of the first to refer to the 
SandbSdh village as Mashhad, "the Place of Martyrdom/a name 
that it has since always borne. 

The Caliph and the Imamr as I^Vinl remarks, lay under one 
dome, and the latter only was held in honour by the Sbl^hs^ who, 
however, knew not which tomb to revere, for by order of the 
Caliph Mamfin (son of Harfia-ar-Rashfch and the poisoner of 'A\l- 
ar-RulS), the two graves had been made esactly alike. When 
MustawR wrote. Mashhad had already become a great city, 
surrounded by immense graveyards with many famous tombs, 
that of GhazzAlf, just mentioned, lying to the eastward of the 
shrines, where also was shown the grave of the pCKrt Firdilsl 
Around the city lay the fertile plain known as Marghsir Takln, 
ri leagues long by 5 across, where grapes and figs were more 
especially grown. The people of the district were, Mustawfl 
adds, ‘ a very ej>scellent folk and good to strangers."^ 

Ibn Bathiah, who visited the Mashhad of Imam Rida & few 
years later, gives a careful description of the shrine. Mashhad^ 
was, he says, a large city^ plentifully supplied as to its market^ 
and surrounded by hills. Over the tombs was a mighty dome, 
covering the oratory, and the mosque with a college (Madrasah) 
stood adjacenL AU these were finely built, their walb being 
lined with tile-work Above the actual grave of the 

Imajn was a sort of platfornit or casing in woodj overlaid with 
silver plates, many silver lamps being hung from the beams round 
about, 'fhe threshold of the door into the oratory was overlaid 
in silver, the aperture being closed by a gold-embroidered silk 
Veil, and the floor under the dome was spread with many fine 
carpets, fhe tomb of the Caliph was also covered by a casing of 
wood, on which oindlesticks were aein but it was not held In 
honour, For, says I bn BatOiah, *evef>^ Shl'ah on entering kicks 
with his foot the tomb of Hi^rAn-at-Rashfd,^ while he invokes a 
blessing on that of Imam Rida.’ The magnificence of the shrine 
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of the Iurtim is slIudecL to by the Spanish envoy Clavijo^ who 
visited the court of TtniElr in So8 (140^), ftfid on his way passed 
through MashhacL Tn those days it is noteworthy that Christians 
might enter the shrine, for the Persian Shl^s were not then as 
fanatical in this matter as they are at the present dme^ 

Four days^ maich due west of Ntshipdr in the district of 
Bayha^ were the two cities of Sabziv^ and KbusrLtjirdt a league 
Only separating them; Sabiivir^ the chief towiiT, being itself 
generally known in the middlenages as Bayhak. The Bayhak 
district» which extended as far as PLfvand, measuring 
leagues across in all directions, comprised according to Yik&t 
321 villages, and be adds that the name Bayhak was from the 
Persian or which signified *inosi generous.' 

According to the same authority Sah^vir was the more exact 
name of the town^ which the common people had shortened to 
Sabzvar; and Khusr^jird had originally been the chief town of 
the district, but the pre-eminence in his day was gone over to 
Sabzivir, Mustawft says that the markets of this town were 
covered by a wooden roof on arches, very^ strongly built; grapes 
and other fruits were grown in the district rounds and mo^t of the 
population in the Sth (T4th) century were Shl'ahs* 

From Bis^ljTk in the KAmis province to NtshEpOr there were 
two roads. The more direcip the post-road, lies along the edge of 
the desert, going through Sabzivir. I’he longer caravan road is to 
the north, and curves through the great upland plain of Juvayn^ 
which is separated from the Great Desert by a range of hills. This 
district of Juvayrif which, according to Mukaddasl, was also called 
Gfly^, was very fertile in food-studs, and its chief town was Azk- 
dhvir or A^idvSx. The Isfariyin district was in Its northern part; 

' The tmme of the linim k m the prescni day proaounced Kiz| hy ib« 
Persiara. 377 . 1 * 1 , 357 ^ 35 S, I, j|, 31 J* 333 . 331 - Vak* 

iiij 154, 486, Jv, ST4. Kaz. \u J$J. Mrt. mM. 1, m. 77—79- 

Affrrwriiw ^ AfttAatMjf if/ Any GifusaUr A p. jio jH^klayt 

^^KKi-ety), *Thc ambiuisadofi went ta ihe motqtie, and Jiftcrward^, when 
iri other luidfi peopk hcflid them say that they had been to |his tvnib, ihcy 
kissed their clothes, sayltig that they had heen near the holy (shrine 
Komzan.^ 

* Mnic, 317, jati. VafcL i_ 804; ii+ 441. Mia. jHS. Fqr the tuins of 
Bayhak see E, Vale, A'AnranfH jxuJ Sisfaft^ ji* 398. 
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while at the* w^tem end, on the Kfltnis border, was the Arghiy^ 
di&trici round Jajajin, Nearly two hundred villages, according to 
Yaljt’it. were dependencies of AzSdhvIr^ which he describes as a 
populous town with fide mosques, and outside its gate was a great 
khan for merchants, for its markets were much frequented. The 
gardens of its vilbges stretched continuously all down the vaUey^ 
and the water for their irrigation was brought by underground water- 
courses from the springs in the southern hills- In the 3 ih (r4th) 
century, according to Mustawfl, the capital of the Ju^-ayn district 
had changed to Fariyilmad. some miles to the south of A^dvir. 
Khudishah, a stage east of Azadvar on the caravan road^ was also 
a place of importance, where, at the dose of the fith (14th) century, 
Idajji Barbs, the uncle of Tlmhr^ was slain, as is mentioned by 
^Ali of Yazd in his history’, 

I’he town of Jajarm, also called ArghiySn, which is more par¬ 
ticularly the name of its district, had* according to Mut^addosl, 
a fine Friday Mosque, and was a well-fonified dty^ with 70 villages 
of its dependenciis. Ydtdt describes the three towns of Samah 
kan or Samantan, said to tie east of Jajarm, Ar-Rawanir' {or 
RAwansar), and BAn, as being all of the Arghiyan or Jajafin 
district, but their ckslcI positions are not given. He also mentions 
Sabonj or Isfanj^ which still exists to the south-west of JA^m on 
the road to Bls^Anit and this place Mustawfl callsi Rub^t Savanj- 
Mustawfi describes Jajarm as a fair-sized town, which no army 
could come against, for within the circuit of a day^s journey round 
it the plain was everywhere covered by a grass poisonous to all 
cattle. On the other hand^ at the foot of its castle* there grew 
two plane-trees whose bark if chewed on a Wednesday 

mornirig infallibly cured toothache. Mustawf! adds that this bark 
was largely exported. The district rourtd w-os very fertile, grow ing 
fruit and corn- The Jajarm river, which mn south and ended in 
the desert, he i^mes the JaghAn Kfid ^ it rose by three springs, 
each of which could have turned a mill, and these after coming 


^ Mukr jiH. Vak. L ^30; iL 165- 1B6+ A. Y, I ijS. There 

some bctwcxl^ the rusinkfl Khiidadhah four ] Ea I he 

of Witl Khurflihiih, whith Li at«ut tUc Mrat to the north 

of AM™* The two rutirKs are wrillcu much aLk« in the Arabic chBJBctcn 
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cogt^ther ran for a course over 12 leagues in length, the water 
being much used for ^m‘gation^ 

The great plain of Isfarayin (or AsfaraynX MulfaddasJ says^ 
grew much rice and fine grapes. Its chief towop of the same 
name, was very populous, and had good markets- states 

that the town of Isfarayin was of old called Mihnijanp ihfs^ when 
he wrote in the 7th (i jth) century, being still the name of a village 
near the ruined town, and 51 villages were of its dependencies, 
llie name Tsfamyin, according to Yaljiltf was originally written 
Asbaraytn^ and meant ' the shield-bearers,' from "a shield." 
Mustawft relates that in the mosque at l5fara>'in was a great bowl 
of brass, the largest ever seen^, for its outer edge measured a dozen 
ells in circumference. To the north of the city was the Kal'ah-i* 
Zar^ ' Gold Castle," and the town took ics water from a stream that 
flowed past at the foot of the castle hill. Throughout the sur¬ 
rounding plain nut-trees abounded; the chmate was damp, but 
grapes and com were grown plentifully*. 

In the marshy plain, where the river Atrak takes its me to 
Row westward, while flowing in a contrary' direction eastward^ the 
river of Mashhad also has its source, lies the towTi of Ktichan, 
which in medieval times wag called Khabi!^shan, or Kh^jan. Its 
district the Arab geographers name Usiuvl^ praising it as a very 
fertile country'; the name is said to mean "the Highland'; and 
beyond Ustuvil, eastwards, was the Nisi distncl, who 

States rhat the name of the chief town was in his day pronounced 
KhOshAn^ says that 93 villages belonged to it. In the 
JVt/mti the name appeals as KhOchin, and Mustawft says that 
though the fiamc of Ustuva for the dbtrict was still written in the 
fiscal registers, it was in his day no longer in common use. 1’he 
surrounding plain he prai^e^ for its fertility, and add-s that HCllagfl 
Khan, the Mongol, had Tchuilt Khab^sh^n in the 7 th (r3th} 
century, his grandson Arghiln, the ll-KhAn of Persia, afierw'ards 
greatly^ enlarging the town. About half-way between Khabflghan 

< Muk. 31B. Vflk. I. 10^. 749, 4«5; ii. -41; iSL i4jt, Ma. m, 
19 ^, TlO. 

^ Muk. jiS. Yak. L 14IS, Jlljit- Tlie medieval ctly af J^iiirayin (ihe 

plain Ujitill kitt^vn by this name} is peDtubly |i? tie idealified with the mins 
^alle^l C. E, Yale. A^Anrurati 37^. 
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and js Ra'U'™. which is mentioned by I bn Wawltal, and 
described by Vajfiiit as a small town celebrated as the birth-placse 
of Ni?Am-al-Mu 1 k, the great Warir of Malik Sh^h, the Saljd^'. 

The famous district of NasS or Nisi is the broad valley now 
known as Danah Gai. ‘ the Vale of Manna,' The city of Nis 4 is 
described by Ibn Haw^al as being a large town, of ^e size of 
Saiakhs, having am abundant water-supply from the neighbouring 
hills. Mokaddasi praises its fine mosque and excellent markets. 
Nearly all the houses, he says, had gardens, and rich villages 
were dotted about the valley all round the town. Yakflt, how- 
ever, speaks of Nisfl as most unhealthy, chiefly on account of 
the guinea-womi (the ‘ Medina worm,’ he calls it), which in 
summer could hardly be avoided by those living in the place, 
and the suffering it caused made life unbearable. Kazvint adds 
that the town was also called Shahr FIrilz, after the ancient Persian 
king who was reported to have built it*. 

'l‘o the east of Nisi, beyond the mountain ridge and on the 
edge of the Marv desert, lies Ablvard, the name being sometimes 
spelt BAvard. Mukaddasi says that its markets, in the midst of 
which stood the Friday Mosque, were finer even than those of 
NisA, and more frequented by merchants. Mustawfl praises the 
fruit grown here, and he counts as belot^ng to Ablvard 
great guard-house {rubd() at Rifan, six leagues distant, standing 
in a village. This guard-house had been built by ‘.Abd-Allab, the 
TIhirid, In the jrd (g^th) century ; it had four gates, and a mosque 
was built in its midst The district in which Ablvard stood was 
called KhibaiAn, or KhivarAn, of which Mihnah, or Mayhanah, 
was the chief town ; further, Yakfit names Azjah, B^dhan, Kharv- 
al-Jahal and ShdkAn as among the important places of this 
district^ but Mayhanah, when be wrote, was already in ruins. 

‘ 1 . H. jt j. M«k. jiB, jij. Vik. t. ii. 4B7, 730. Mit. i#6. 
J- N, 313. Thepreseiii lowa of Hujnuid, lying iHnth of IsCusyirt. and atKui 
60 miles in the nurtt-weM of KiVchin, was fcanded * couple nl c«avrie£ ago, 
but near ii wa-i an oltlct mwn called BizhM, the ruined cutle of which. knOwa 
M the l^'ah. Hill ealils- C. E. Vale, A'^urajun anJ Sii/au, 195, 196. 
Sykes. ai, 

* Ikt. IJJ- I. H. Muls, jw. Vah, iv. 776. Kaa. ii. jn. The 

city of Ni» U iirubaiily ideal ical with the modern Muhnmmailibdd, the chief 
tuwn of Dutah Gu. 
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In the following, 8th (t4th), century Musta.iirfl s^>eak5 of ihe 
many fine gardens of the Xhivartn district—he also giveis the 
name as Khamrd^^and he says that in its chief town had 
resided the poet Anvari, who fioinisbed in the 6th (lath) century, 
having been the panegyrist of Sultan Sanjar the Saljilk^- 

In the mountains, and about half-way between Abivard and 
Mihnah, lies the huge natural fortress now known as Kilit-i-NAdir, 
after N^r Shlh^ the celebrated king of the Persia of the 
i8th century a.d., who stored his treasures here^ This stronghold 
does not appear to be menrioned in any of the Itineraries, or by 
the Arab geographers of the 3rd and 4th {9th and loth) centuries, 
and does not notice it The earliest mention of Kil^t 

appears to be by ^Utbl, in his //ffibry 0/ AftiArNN^ 0/ 
and he merely states incidentally that a certain Amir went ^ from 
NlshapCtr to Kjlat^ which is also in the Arabic fashion written 
Kua]*ah,' Mustawfi gives a succinct description of the place^ 
adding that its chief towns w'ere called Juim and Marinan ; 
funherp Xillt had much wnicr, besides arable lands that produced 
abundantlyp and many villages belonged 10 It of the surrounding 
districts. In histor)^ it first became famous for the siege of the 
fortress by Tlniiirp at the cIcmc of the 8th (t4Lh) centuryt and 
after it had fallen into his hands he caused its fortifications to be 
carefully rebuilt and strengthened 

The city of Samkhs lies on the direct road from to Great 
MarVp and on the right, or eastern bank of the Mashhad river, 
which is i^ow known as the TajantL This river docs not appear 

* MnL 321, /sk- h [||, \u 383^ 39^. 4^6^ iii. iv. 

,^1^1 Mat. 1%. A- V+ i 383. hV 318- The came at KhivUT^n 
stnfhh Tor [he okter toim Kkarvir^n, tneanjog Mhe country^ ([he 

nT KhurftsaTlp - [he cast ccdu ritry043^ ihis sn^ill. ^a&tnct of [he fool-hills on the 
Miirv dcMtri thii« ^ 4 mer¥e:« a[ [he pr&ient dmy the n^ui^c jappked onginAlly to All 
western [hal was firnuijfty uol counted as 'ihc country of the 

east.' 

* 'UlbT, AVrd^r- Kjiwmy, Ariibic Icm.! {Cairc^ il?S 6 A.ltJ, L 313. PeruAn 

tfJil (Hhran, 1 J71 a. 11.), p. 151. Mjil- 187- A. V. 1. 334^ 337, J, N. 333. 
Kda[ Kalal^ in Fcn^inn, is cquivaieiil to ihc AnneniAn Mipiifying 

'n city," And in Amliic ftpp«x» under [he well-known form ^^"ah, i^r Xah m, 

Civile." KUU'i-Na4ir wa* vblted by Col- ^tocGn^r 
iL ^1) in 1873 Ami carefuily described « 
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to be named by any of the medJeral gccgmpbera; tt rises, as 
already described, in the marshes near Kilch^ and at first Sows 
south'east, passing Mashhad. 'iVben it has gone about a hundred 
miles beyond this city it receives from the south, as a great 
affluent, the Herit river, and thence turning north flows to 
Saralchs. At some distance further north, in the latitude of 
A hi void, its waters spread out and became lost in the desert 
sands, at a place colled Al-Ajmah, ‘ the Reed-beds,* where there 
were many tamarisk trees, Istakhrt and I bn l;]awkal speak of 
this river Tajand merely as an affluent of the Herdt river, 
Ibn Rustah, who regards it in the same light, says that two leagues 
before coming to Sarakhs the HerAt river (that is, the lower 
course of the Tajand) throws off a branch canal that goes direct 
to this city. Other canals too were taken from it to water the 
Sarakhs district, more especially one named the Khushlt RGd 
(Dry River), across which had been built a great masonry bridge, 
but for a great part of the year even the main stream at Sarakhs 
came<i no water- 

Sarakhs in the 4th (10th) century was a great city, being half 
the size of Marv, with a healthy climate. Camels and sheep 
were nutnerous in its pastures, though its arable lands were 
limited for tack of a constant water-supply. Mukaddast praises 
its Friday Mosque and fine markets, adding that throughout the 
suburbs then: were many gardens. Karvlnf, who speaks of it as 
very populous, says that they made here, for expott, scarfs for 
turbans, and veils that were most beautifully embroidered in gold 
thread. In the 8th (14th) century Mustawfl describes the walls 
of Sarakhs ns 5000 paces in circuit and protected a strongly 
built fortress. Their drinking water, he says, was from the river 
* co ming from Tfls Herit ’ (he does not name the Tajand), 
a fine stream, and of very digestible water, which further served 
to irrigate the fields round Sarakhs, where melons and grapes 
grew abundantly'. 

* I. H. 173, lit, IJf- I. lb 3 U- 311, 313, Kai. ii. l8t, 

Mm, rSd- Madem Sarakht lies ott the w«ii hank of the Tajand, 
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Tbe Mb.7v quarterr TKc Murghlb riv«r. Gr»S Maiv and iu Amul 

and Znmniy on Lh« Oxni- Mstrv-ar-R^Sd, or lifctlc ^fa^i^p smd Ij^a^r Ahiuf- 

The second of the Quarters of Khurasin^ Lhat of Marv, Ik-s along 
the Murghftb, or Marv river. This ri^'er flows down froin the 
tnountains of GhQr to the north-east of Herit, and passing Little 
Marv toms thence north to Great Marv', where its waters were 
divided up among a number of crmals» after which it became lost 
in the sands of the Ghojz Desert, on about the same latitude as 
the swamps of the Tajand or Hezit river, but some 70 miles to 
the eastward of the latter. 

Besides the various towns lying alon^ the Muighab^ the Marv 
quarter also mcluded the places on the great Khutisin road, 
beyond Marv, ^orth^eastward to the Oxus at Amul, where t-he 
crossing for Bukhara took place. 

The name Murghlb, or Maighah, is said by Ibn l;]a w]i^ to 
have been originally Marv-Ab, ^ihe Marv-waier^; but, says Istakhii, 
Murghib is the name of the place where its streams rise. 
Mukaddash who calls the Murghab the river of the Two Marvs, 
describes it as bowing past Upper (or Lesser) Marv towards Lower 
(or Great) Marv. One march south of the latter city its bed 
was artificially dyked with embankments f&oed by woodworks 
which kept the river-bed from changing. This embankment in 
the 4th (loth) century was under the wardship of a specially 
appointed Amir who acted as water-bailifT, with tOpOOO workmen 
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under him and hoTse guards, and saw to the up-lteep of the dykes, 
and the Tegulation of the water-supply. There was on the efu- 
bankment a measure which registered the flood-height \ in a year 
of abundance this would rise to do barleycorns above the low- 
level. and the people then rejoiced, while in a year of drought 
the water would only attain the level of six barleycorns. 

At a distance of one league south of Great Marv the waters of 
the stream were dammed back in a great round pooV whence 
four canals radiated to the various quarters of the city and suburbs. 
The height of the pool was regulated by sluice^and it was a great 
festival when at high flood^ime ihe various dams were cut, and 
the waters were divided off according to rule. These four main 
canals were called respectively the HunrnirJaJTah canal, flowing 
towards the west, next to the eastward that of M^janj then the 
Nahr Zark or Ar-Radkf and finaDy the Nahr As'adi. Of these 
four the Nahr-al-Majan appears to have carried the main stream 
of the Murghab, and after passing through the suburbs of the 
city, where it was crossed by many bridge, of boats, it came out 
again to the desert plain, and flowed on till the residue of its 
waters were lost in the swamp. V^kilt in the 7 th (13th) century 
States that the Murghab was in bis day known as the river Raxtk 
(probably identical with the canal already mentioned), a name 
which he states w-as often incorrectly spelt Zarfk^ and the 

adds^ as a third variant, Zarbak. These names are also 
mentioned by Mustawfl, who g^vcs Murghab as the common 
appellation tn his day, and by this name the great river is still 
known \ 

Great Marv, in the middle-ages, was called Marv ash-SbahijlLn, 
to distinguish it from Marv-ar-Rfld, Little Marv, and ShMiijin is 
probably merely the Arab form of the old Persian 
‘ kingly*' or * belonging to the king,* though Vikllt and others 
explain the term as SAdA-i-fAn to mean ‘of the soul of the king." 
Man% as described by Is^khrl, Ihn Haw^al, and Mukaddasi, 
consisted of an inner citadel (Kuhandli) " high-built and itself of 

■ lit. 361. 1 . H. 3*1* isa, 331. Yak. iL jjj. Mst. 

J. K. 313. Tht place where the WurgMh ultimitely beoiine Jem in the saitdi 
Is called Mjlyibbf Htfte AbrA. Hfs. 31^. For iIk places round Mjltv, see 
Map Xf p. 44^. PreuLccubly Go harJcycom» (^baliah) wcni to the ell. 
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the sii* of a towni"surrounded by the inner dty with Sts four gates, 
beyond which again were extensive suburbs stretching along the 
bunles of the great canals. 'I'he four gates of the inner town were 
the Bib-al-MadJnah, "the dty gate' (5.W.), where the road from 
Sarakhs came in ; the Mb Sanjin ^S,E,) opening on the BanI 
MShSn suburb and As’adt cunal; the B^b Mashkin (N,E.) on 
the road to the Oxus; and lastly the Bib Balin (N.W,). In the 
4th (loth) century there were three Friday Mosques in Marv, first 
the dtadet mosque called the Jami* of the Ban! Mlhln ; next the 
Masjid-al-^At!kf *the Old Mosque/which stood at the gate opening 
on the Sarakhs road, the Bib-al-Madinah; lastly the New Mosque 
of the Mijan suburb, outside this same gat<^ where the great 
markets of Marv were found- 

The Razik canal Bowed into the town, coming to the gate called 
Bib^aJ-Madinah and the Old Mosque, after which its waters were 
received and stored in various tanks for the use of the inhabitants 
of the quarter. The Mij^ flowing to the west of it, watered 
the great Mijan suburb^ which lay round the Maydin* or public 
square, on which stood the New Mosque, the Govemment-hotise, 
and the prison; all these having been built by Abu Muslim, the 
great partizan of the Abbasids. To him was principally due their 
accession to the Caliphate, as history relates, and in a domed 
house of this quarter^ built of burnt brick, the dome being 55 ells 
in diameter, says istakhri, the place was shown where the first 
black Abbasid robes had been dyed^ that having become the 
distinguishing colour of the new dynasty. 

West of the Nahr M 4 j^, as already said, was the canal of 
Huramzfarrah, on the Nmit of die suburbs of Maiv, and along its 
banks were the houses and quarters built by Busayn the T^hirid, 
who had transferred many of the markets to this quarter. V^kilt, 
at a bier date, speaking of the great western suburb of Mijin, 
mentions two of lEsjchief streets, namely, the thoroughfare known 
as Bar&rjin (for Baradar-Jkn) or "brothenfife' in upper Majin, 
and the street of Tukhimn^bih. The Hurmuzfarmh canal uld- 
mately reached the township of that name, near the swamps of 
the Mtirgb&b, and the town had its own Friday Mosque. One 
league distant froiri Hunnuafarrah was Bkshan, also a town with 
its Friday Mosque, while the two hamlets of Kbatak (or KbaiahJ 
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and As-SAsanUn, standing a league distant one from the other, lay 
also on this side of Marv and were likewise of siifficierit size for 
each to have its own Friday Mosque, 

One march to the wti^iwaid of Marv was the town called Sinj 
(in Muljaddasf spelt Stnk)p with a line Friday Mosquep standing 
on a canal with many gardenia and beyond itt iwo marches to 
the south west of Marv on the road to Sarakhs, lay the important 
town of Ad-l)andankan. This was small but well foitifiedp having 
a singk gate, with hot baths (Harntnams) outside the wall. Its 
ruins were seen by YAW in the 7th (13th) century, for it had 
been pillaged by the Ghuzz in 553 0 ^$^) This was the limit of 
cultivaiion of the Marv oasis to the south-west* while Kushn^yhan* 
pne march from Marv on the Bukhari road, was the limit of 
cultivadon on the north-eastern side. This Rushmayhan. or Kusfi- 
mahan* according to was famous for the XaiAjm- 

Aatti, a kind of raisin. Ihe town also possifssed a fine Friday 
Mosque and good markets ^ it was watered by a great canal, ^d 
there were many hostelrics and baths here; much fruit being 
grown in the surrounding gardens. 

Immediately outside the Dar Mashkin gate of Marv. which led 
to the town of Rushmayhan, had stood the great palace of Maman* 
where he bad lived w'hen he held his court at Marv. previous to 
setting out for Baghdad to wrest the Caliphate from his brother 
Amin. "Ihe south-eastern gate of Marv. the Bab Sanjdn, opened 
on the As^adi canal, along which lay the Ban! Mahan (or Mir 
Mahan) quarter, w'ith the palace of the Mamib^ of Marv, the 
Persian Warden of the Maiches. From this gale the road led up 
the Murghab river by Al-Karinayn to Marv-ar-Riid. Six leagues 
from the city in this direction was the town of Jfranj (or Klrangp 
in Mukaddast) on the river bank, while one league beyond it lay 
Zark- Here had stood the mill where Yazdajird HI, the last of 
the Sassanian kings, lied for shelter, and was murdered by the 
miller for the sake of his jewels. According to I bn HawkaJj 
11 was at Zark township that the waters of the Murghab were 
first canaltsed, channels being kd off to irrigate the gardens 
Tound Marv. These gardens had at all times been famous 
for their melons, also for the assafoetida root 
grown hefe, which was exported to other parts of Khur^sin- 
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Silkworms^ (o<5i were raised here laigelyt the silk being tnanu- 
ikcttired inlQ the stulTs fer which Marv was celebrated ^ 

In the latter half of the 4th (toth) centur^v when Mukaddast 
knew Marvj a third part of the suburb was already m ruinj and 
the citadel was in no better state. In the next centuiy* however, 
the city gained in size and importance tinder the SaJjO^s, and 
here Sultan Sanjar^ the last of the great Sotjiiks was buried in 
552 (1157), arid the remains of his tomb may still be seen at the 
present day. who was in Marv in 616 {i3ip)p describes 

the grave of Sultan Sanjar as lybg under a great dome covered 
with blue tiles^ so high as to be visible a day's march away over 
the plain ; and the windows under the dome looked into the 
adjacent Friday Mosr|ue. It had been built in memory of him, 
was told, long after the Sultan's death by some of his 
servants. At the village of Andar^baht two leagues ftom Marv* 
which had been the private property of Sultan Sanjarj the remains 
of his palace were still standing in the 7 th (13th) century^* the 
walls being intact, though all the rest had gone to min, as was 
the case aJso^ Yak fit adds, with the adjacent village. 

YikfiL describes Marv as in his day possessing two chief 
Friday Mosques, enclosed by a single wall, one for the l;IanafiteSj, 
the other belonging to the Sb^'^tes. He himself lived in Marv 
for three yearsj collecting the materials for his great geographical 
dictionary, for before the Mongol invasbrr the libraries of Marv 
Were celebrated ; * verily but for the Mongols 1 would have stayed 

^ Vkh. -jfia 1st. Jj8—1. H. 314—J16. Mnk. 199^ 310—315* 

3^^*- Valt- i- ^171 ii. 6ie; tv. ^7. Thr town And mill of Zark lay 
seven from Marv, while the pool wbcrc lire waters qf the Hturghib 

Were tiiTidnl ftmocLg ibe four city cai^Xls, of w hirh the Nehr wtis one, 
lay 11 a di-itaiicc of bttt ofte league fiom Mirv. The Raxlk cwnl aivi Ihe 
Zark ™jll* therefore, were ]>Tt]t)ih1y JUfH adjacent ^ bul from the AhEflLi^ of tJie 
diMCTiticat point there is Biueh coarusicm between Zark « Ruck' Zarik or 
^zlk. The name af [be mill is fiotuttimet given 94 protlOLnOed, Zurk or 
Zurml^ the Zartk cinol Appears ia Zorbak, cm whose bankst according to 
*Oltic accoants, Ktn^ Yudejlrdl came to bis death. See Yak. iL 777, 933 j, 

508. MukaddMt {p. 3^) recoids that some two lenses from Marv, but in 
which diiection ia not stated, was a small guard-house lu which stoed a tomb^ 
populariy said to Conlain the head of livsayn, grandson of the Prophet, but 
ibLa ii a relic thll was also jjhqwn in divers other localilEes, and certainly al 
the ttmc of i;tmayn's death his head was not sent to Marv. 
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und lived md died there*’ he wntaa^ *and hardly could I tear 
myself away,^ Thus among others he ciendons ihe two libraries 
of Ihe Friday Mosque, natnely the ‘Azklyah with 12,000 and odd 
volumes, and the KamftlTyah. lliere was also the library of Sharaf- 
al'Mulh, in his Madrasah or college* and that of the great 
Wadr the Ns?lTO-al-Mulk. Among the older Ubra^^ were those 
founded by the Samanids, and one in the college of the "Umay- 
dtyah ; also that in the KhSt&nlyah college, and that which had 
belonged to Ma}d-aJ-Mulk- Finallyp and especially, there was the 
Oumayriyah library in orte of the Khin^ihs, or Darvish convents^ 
containing only 200 volumes^ but tjach volume, Vat At wriic^ w^orth 
two hundred gold pieces (dinars), for all the books there were 
unique and beyond price- 

At the approach of the Mongol hordes in 617 (1230} VHilt 
sought safety at Mosul in Mesopotamia, and all the glories of the 
Marv libraries fell a prey to the flan^es^ which followed in the 
wake of the Mongol sack of this great city* when nine million 
corfKses are said to have remained unburied among the ruins- 
The tomh of Sultan Sanjar^ Ibn-al-Athir states, was set on fire by 
the invaders, together with most of the mosqu^ and other public 
buildings; and ^afi? AbrO adds that they broke down all the 
great dams and dykes of the Murgliih, which under the early 
SaljCil^s had been increased in number, and carefully seen to, in 
order thus to regulate the irrigation of the oasis^ which now 
lapsed into a desert swamp. In the 8th (r4th) century, when 
Ibn Batilmh passed through Marv, it was still one great ruin. 

The account which his contemporary, Mustawfl, gives of Mar^' 
deals with its past glories in the ^nd {8th) century^ when it was 
under the government of Abu Muslim^ who brought the Abhaslds 
to power, and w'hen the Caliph Mami^n resided at this place 
previous to marching on Baghdad, ITien the ^flhrids had re¬ 
moved the capital of Khurasan to Ntshapftr, hut the Saljilk^ 
restored the primacy to Marv, and Sultan Malik ShSh built the 
great wall round the city 12,300 faces in circuit. The crops of 
the Marv oasis were a marvel of productiveness ; Mustawfl reports 
that seed com gave a hundred fold the first year* and from the 
ungatbered overfall some thirty Told for the second year was 
obtained, with as much as tenTold of the original sowing even In 
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the third yi^ar. The climate, however^ being damp i^as unhealthy^ 
and the or guineA-wonn, was a terrible sconce. The 

moving sands of the neigh bouring deserts had in his day over¬ 
whelmed many of the fruitful distiicts, but excellent water-inelons 
were sdll grown, which were dried and largely exported^ also 
grapes and pears. 

Mustawfl describes the city of Marv as stzLI almast en¬ 
tirely a ruin, though at the close of the 3 th (14th) century it 
aiust have regained some of its former splendour, for TlstiLlr 
frequently stopped here in the inien'a.ls of hb campaigrtSr He 
generally lived at a place which 'All of Yazd writes M^h^ 
probably a clenca] error for Majin^ which as already saJd had 
been in earlier days the name of the great western suburb of 
MarV| though Yitfirt mentions a place also called Mikhln as a 
village near the city. Marv was in part restored to its former 
state of greatness under the reign of Shih Rukh, the grandson of 
limilrp who rebuilt much of the city in the year 8iz (1409)^ so 
that in Szi (1418), when l.'tihs Abril wrole^ he di^ribes it as 
once more being in a flourishing condition^ 

On the left bank of the Qxus about tzo miles to the north-east 
of MarVj where the great Khurasan road crossed to Eukh^ 
and Transoxfana, stood the city of Amul, and about a hundred 
miles to the eastward, higher up on the same bank was Zamm, 
^bo at a crossing-place, Amul, which in the later middle-ages 

also known as Amflyahp and then Kime to be called Chahir 
J% (^i’our Canals,’ a name the place still bears), is described by 
Ibn Kawkal as a fertile and pleasant little town^ of great import¬ 
ance by reason of the constant passage of caravans going to and 
coming from the countries beyond the Oxus^ All along the road 
Southwest to Marv there were wells at each stage, but otherwise 
the territory of AmuJ was enclosed on all sides by the desert, which 
here came close up to the liv^i bank. Mutaddas! praises the 
excellent markets of AmuL ITie town, with its Friday Mosque 
crowning a small hill, by a league distant from the Oxus among 
well-irrigated fields, where there were vineyards. Opposite Amu I, 


thn-al-ALhif, xlL Vak. i, 3.73 j iv, 
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on the r^giit bank of Ihe riyer, in the Bukhari district, was the 
town of Fitabr. 

To disringutsh this Amul from the town of the same name 
which was the capital of Tabaristan {s« above, p. 370)^ Yikfit 
states that it was knonit in books as Amul of Zamin [alVer the 
nest Oxus passage upstreatn}, or Amul of the Jayljin (Oxus^ or 
Amul-ash-Shalt {of the Stream), or further as Amul-al-Ma^h 
(of the fJesert). In bis day, however, in place of the name Amul 
the tow'll had come to be called Amill, or AmQyah, by which 
denomination it is frequently mentioned in the accounts of the 
Mongol invaston, and of the campaigns of limOr. It is also 
known as Kal*ah Amiyah, or 'the Amfiyah Castle.' In the 
I ith (17th) century Abu-l-GhasI gives the name as Amlyah when 
dealing with the marches of Cbangtz Khin, but speftking of the 
events of his own day writes of Chahir Jiy, in reference to this 
Osus passage^ which proves conclusively that the two places are 
identical. The town of Zamm., also on the Khurasan bank, as 
already stated, is the modern Karkhl, and in the middle-ages 
the town of Akhsisak faced it on the further side, towards 
Bukharil. Ibn tiawkal speaks of Zamm as a town of the same 
size as Amul, but it was only approached on the Khuriisin side 
by the load up the Osus bank in four marches from Amul; for 
from Zamm direct across to Maiv the waterless desert interven^ 
From Zamm, eastward, Balkh could be reached, and after crossing 
theO kus,T innidh, Zamm is also briefly mentioned by Mukaddasl, 
who Speaks of iu Friday Mosque standing in the market-place, so 
that in the 4th (10th) century it must already have been a place 
of some importance b 

Coming back now to the MurghAb river, about 160 miles 
higher up than Great Marv stood Upper, or Little Marv, at that 
part of the river wherCj after leaving the Ghar mountairis, it turns 
north through the desert plains towards Great Marv. Little Marv, 
or Upper Marv as Mulpaddast and others call it, is the place 
known as Bala .MutghAb, 'Upper Murghab,’ to the Persians, 
It is now a complete min, and has been so since the invasion 
of llmilr. In the 4ih (10th) century, however, Marv-ar-BQdh, or 

1 JsL *9 j, 31 +- 1 - H- ijy, S9'> i?!- i< 69 ? “■ 9+^' 
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^Marv of the River/ as it was ihen caUed^ was the largest city 
of this^ a most populous district* which had besides four other 
towns with Friday Mosques. Ii lay at a bow-shot from the bank 
of the MurghiLb;^ in the midst of gardens and vineyards* being 
three leagues distant from the mountains on the west, and two 
leagues from those on the east In the marketplace was the 
Friday Mosque^ a building according to Mukaddasl standing on 
wooden columns, and Kudamah adds that one league from Upper 
Marv (as be calls it) w-as the castle of IGlsr-'Amr in the hills, 
blocking the mouth of a small valley. Vilfilt states that in his day 
the name Maiv'-ar-Riid w*as pronounced Marrfld by the common 
folk. It appears to have escaped the utter ruin which was the fate 
of Great ^larv at the hands of the Mongols. At any rate in the 
8th (14th) Century Mustawfl describes it as still a Nourishing place* 
with a wall 5000 paces in circnmferencej which had been built by 
Sultan Malik Sh^ the Saljfit' Fhe surrounding country was 
most fertile* grapes and melons were grown abundantly, and 
Hiing was cheap V 

One day's inarch from Marv-ar-Rfidt on the same bank and 
down the river tow'ards Great Marv, was the castle called 
Abnaf, after Al-Abnaf ibn ^ys^ the Arab general who in the days 
of the Caliph ^thrrdn, in the year 31 had conquered these 

lands for Islam. It was a large place, Ibn Hawkal says, with many 
vme)‘ards round it, and fine gardens^ the soil and climate being 
alike excellent, and Mukaddasl mentions its Friday Mosque 
situate in the marketplace. At the present day the site of 
Ahnaf Is marked by the nlLage of Mariichak* or Marv 4 -Ktlchik 
(Little Marv) as the Persians call the place- In the middle-ages* 
four leagues above Maiv'-ar^RCd* stood Dizah* a town occupying 
both banks of ihe Muighib^ the two parts being connected by 
a stone bridge- This place too had a line Friday Mosque, and 
adds that it bad originally been called Sinvdn. 

The hamlets of Panj-dih (Five Villages) lie below ManUchak 
on the Murglilb, and the place was visited by Nasir-i-Khustaw 
'f* 437 (1045) on his way to Mecca; YakNt loo was there in 
(t2ig) and alludes to it as a fine town. The place is also 

^KutL iie, IsL ^69. I. H.^m Muk. IJ4. Vak. tv. 
ine miiu 3 i ^11; E, Yatc, p. 108. 
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mentioned in the lime of 'Hmar at the dose of the 3th {i4th> 
century^ when of Yazd say& it was known Pandl (biit 
the reading appears uncertain, and some tnanuscripts give Yand!). 
During the earlier middle-ages ail the country from Little Marv 
to Great Marv, along the MnrghAb, was under cultivation* and 
studded with villages and towns, AI-Karfnayn, already alluded to, 
was four marches above Gimt Mari^, being two below Marv-aT' 
Rfid; and half-way between Kaiinajti and the latter was LAwkar,r 
or LawkarA, which Mutaddas! mentions as a populous place, as 
big as Kasr Ahnaf, Above Marv-ar-RA<J, and all up the Murghfib 
into the mountains of GharjistAn, there are many dourishing disr 
tricls* as will be noticed in the next chapter, when speaking of 
Ghdr in the Herit quarter ^ 

^ Vkbr 191. 370- 1 . H, 3^1. b!iik, 199, ji#, N- K, i. Ysk- L 

743; tVK 10 $^ A, V. i* jsi- For tht nuns at Maiiieliak, s« C, E, V*te, 
PP‘ rjd, 11O1 [94- 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

KHURASAN 

The Hcftllt quarter. The Herit rivwT, or Hai^ R^il# The city of 

ifiiin and Eowm an the uprper Hail BfiatiWlj. The Aifnzar dbtrkt- 

The BMghis disUict aaid ils towns, Kanj Hustik- Dislrieta of tibai- 
jiitiQ and Gbiir+ B^mlyan. 

Tht: Herat quarter of Khurtsftn lies entitely in what U now known 
as Afghi-nSstinp andt for the most part, is watered by the Her^t 
river or Harl RiitL This river lakes its rise in the mountains of 
(ihiiri and at first flows for some distance westward. In order to 
irrigate the Her^t valley many canals were here led from it* sontte 
above and some below Herat city, seven in particular being named 
by Mutaddasi as serving to water the ffuitful tfrslricts round the 
cafAtal, 

The Hcr^l river^ flowing from east to west in its earlier course^ 
passes Herat city several miles from its southern gate^ near the 
town of Miltn. Here there was a bridge over it, unequalled in 
all Khurasan for beauty;, says Muf^ddasb it having been built by 
a certain Magian, and bearing his name on an inscnption ‘ and 
some say that he afterwards became a Moslem^ others that he 
threw himself into the river, because the Sultan w^ould put his 
own name upon that biidger' Mustawfi gives the names of 
nine of the chief irrigation canals that were taken ftoin the 
Hari Rfid in the neighbourhood of Kerdt Beyond HerSt the 
Hart R^id passed the town of Fflshanj near ils south bank+ and 
turning north flowed on to Sarakhs before reaching which it took 
up the waters of the Mashhad river^ as has been mentioned 
in the previous chapter^ Beyond^ to the north of Saiakhs^ its 
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waters wera lost in the desert According to Abrfi the 

Hei^t river also boie the name of Khajachar^d (the spellingi from 
the shl(ting position of the diacritical points, and the true prontin- 
ciadon arc alike uncertain), and he asserts that its source w^asat 
a spring not far from the place where the Helmund river took its 
rise*. 

In the 4lh (loth) century, as described by Ibn ^aw^aJ and 
^lul^addasl, HerAt (written more esactly Haidt) was a great cityp 
with a citadeh surrounded by a wall with four gates. These were, 
the Bib Sariy or Palace Gate* to the north on the Balkh road; 
then to the westt towards Ka^'sabtir, the B 4 b Ziyid; the FtriliiMd 
giate» which Mu^addast calls the Bab Flriiz, was to the south on 
the read towards Sijist^; while to the east was the Bab Khushk 
towards the Ghfir mountains^ These four gates were all of wood, 
eitcept the B&b Sailtyt which was of iron, says Ibti lylaw^al; and 
the citadel of Herit (called the Kuhandijt or Kal*ah) had also four 
gates of the like names, respect!vely^f to the city gates. The city 
measured half a league square, and the government house was at 
a place called Khuiusdn^had, a mile outside the town on the 
western road towards Fhshanj. At each of the four city gates, 
within the lown^ was a market; and outside each gale was an 
extensive suburb, ITie great Friday Mosque of Her^t stood in 
the midst of the chief market, and no mosque in all KhurS^dn or 
SijistlTL was its equal in beauty. Behind it, on the west side, was 
the priso n. 

To the north of Herit the mountains Lay two leagues distant 
from the city, and here the land was desert, not being irrigated 
These mounUuns produced miU-stones and paving-stoneSt ^d on 
the summit of one of the hilts was an ancient 5 re-temp 1 e, called 
Sirishk, which was in the 4th (loth) century much frequented by 
the Magians. A Christian church also stood at a place lying half¬ 
way between this fire-temple and the city. To the south of Herat, 
down to the MUin bridge over the Hail ROid, the land was like 
a garden, well cultivated and profusely irrigated by numerous 
canals, and dirided into many districts Populous vilkges lay 
■one after the other, for a day*s march and morCi along the 
Sijistan road. 

^ Ibt. t6^ I. H. jia. Mulu 3 ^. MiL Hfc. 
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The prosperity pf Herit continued unabated till the inroad of 
the Kfongols; and in 614 (is 17) irhen was here^ some four 

years before that dkastrous events he considered Merit to be the 
richest and largest city that he had ever seen, standing in the 
midst of a most fertile country^ His contemporary KazVinjp who 
conhrms this account, notea that here might be seen many iniJls 
^ turned by wind^ not by water/ which was to him an uncommon 
aight. Herit, however^ must have recovered quietly from the 
effects of the Tartar inroad, and Mustawfl in the following century 
bears out the statement of Ibn BatQiah that, after NlsblpClr, it 
was the most populous- city of all Khurlsin* Its walls were then 
9000 paces in circuity and iS villages lay immediately round the 
town, watered principally by a canal {^lahrichah) taken from the 
Hari ROd. The grapes of the kind called Fakhn\ and the figs 
were both superlatively excellent Already in the 8th (i4ih) 
century the people of Hemt were Sunnt It was in the 6th (tith) 
century, during the supremacy of the Ghdrid dynasty according to 
Musiawft, that Herit had reached its greatest splendour. There 
were then ii^qoq shops in its markets^ 6000 hot baths^ and 659 
colleges, the population being reckoned at 444,000. 

A strong fortress lay to the north of Herat, when MiistawfL 
Wrote, t^kd the castle of Shamlran, this having been built on the 
site of the older fire-lempk of Sirisbk, mentioned by Ibu Haw^al, 
which was tm leagues distant from the city on a hilUtop. This 
fortress also went by the name of the Amkalchah. At the 

close of the Stb (14th) oentury'j TTmilT, after taking possession of 
Herat, destroyed its walls, and sent most of its artificers to 
augment the population of his new town of Shahri-Sahz in 
Transoxiana, In the Turkish JiaAim it is stated that at 

that period, in the year toio (1600), Merit had five gates ^ that 
Called DarvAzah-i-Mulk, *the Government Gate*^ to the north, the 
'Irak gate to the west, that of FirilzibAd to the south, the Khush 
gate to the east, and the Kipchik gate to the north-east—this last 
being of late origin. The ten Bulfiks, or districts, round Herat 
are also enumerated, hut no statement as to the relative positions 
of these is afforded*. 

* Ist. Muk. 3^,5074 Vak, iv^ 95®. Ka^iE- 

SH- I. iii Wit. 1S7. Jr N. 3a0—3; 11. Ar 313. TheinfciT- 
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Two l^ues, or half a day'^ journey^ to the south of Heriti 
and presumably beyond the greai bridge that spanned the Hari 
Rad, to which bridge k gave its name, was the town of Malin* or 
Milan, with the district of the same name lying a da/s journey 
in extent all round it. This Mabn was called As-Safaltlt* and 
Milan of Herat, to distinguish it from the place of the same name 
in the Bikhar^ district of Kahistdn ^n^cntioned in Chapter XXV, 
p. 557). It was a small townt surrounded by most fruitful 
gardenst, and the produce of its vineyards was celebrate*! 
who had been there, writes the name Miltn, but adds that the 
people in his day pronounced it Malin. Twenty’five villages 
belonged to its district, and of these he specially mentions four, 
Mtirgh^b, B^hlnM, Zandar^ and ^Absalfln. 

One march to the north-east of Herit lies Karikh, or Ksuilkh, 
which I bn HawM says was in the 4th (loth) century the largest 
town of the Herit district after the capital Apricots and raisins 
were exported in great quantities from hence to all the neighbour¬ 
ing districts and cities; the Priday Mos^^ue stood in the quarter 
of the town called Sabldlint and the houses were built of sun- 
dried bricks. Karilkh stood In a mountain valley, 20 leagura in 
length, the whole of which was under cultivation, many villages and 
broad arable lauds lying on its various streams. Its chief river 
Sowed to the Hari Rfld, and appears to be that which Y^kbt names 
the Nahr Kaiigh. 

Eastward from Her 4 t, and lying in the broad valley of the Hari 
Rhdi u succession of towns are mentioned by the geographers of 
the 4th (loth) century; namely^ Bashin, one day's journey from 
Herit, then Kbaysar, Astaraby^, Mambadb, and Awfah, each 
situated a day^a jonmey bej^ond the last, and to the cast of it; 
hnally two days^ joutnty beyond Awfah was Khasht, a place that 
was counted os in the Ghflr district Of these towns, Awfah was 
almost as Large as Karfikh^ and only second lo it in importance. 

mftltvn gives hy l.lajjT Kliafifah, iia [hr /ir^ 4 v Is in port taken from the 

motvograph on Hcnl wrilEen ty MnHn-ad-Dfo at Asfuzaf in 89^ (I491). Tkis 
iiionocmph hu ticen inscrEnI by M Irkhwind m the Epilo^c |af tbe 
pt riU 45—^ ?ut4 it wm iramhited by M- Bariiltr de Meyitanl 

in the yffmr'ual 1 B6d, IL p. 461 ; 1S61, L pp- 4^^ 473; 1861, ii. p. i'69. 

For the peewn L cQtmiitlon of Kernl see C- E- Yale, pp. ajj— 
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The other four towns are described in ^imiiar terms as being wel 
n-atered and populous; all were snmlkr in size than Milin, each 
had gardens and fertile fields, and while Astajabyin no 
grapes, being near the hdl country, Mambadh was especially noted 
for its rice, which was largely exported ^ 

One day's march to the west of Hetit was the considerable 
city of Btishanj or Filshanj^ which apparently occupied the sice of 
the present Ghunai\ lying a short distance from the left bank of 
the Had Rdd, and to the south of it. Ibn Ijjawlfal describes 
BOshanj as about half the size of Merit in the 4th (loch) century^ 
andj like the latter^ it lay in a plain two leagues distant from the 
mountains. The town was well built, and surrounded by trees, 
among which the juniper throve amazingly, its wood being largely 
exported- The town was strongly fortified, and was surrounded by 
a wall and a ditch. There were three gates, the Eib 'All towards 
Naysibtlr^ the Herit gate to the cash and the Kflhistln gate to 
the south-west. Ydlfilt, who had seen the town in passing, lying 
hidden in its wooded valley, gives the name as BCishanj or 
ttlshanj- He adds that the Persians pranounced it Etlshang, 

Mustawfl describes Fashanjj in the 8ih (14th) century, as famous 
for its water-melons and grapes, of which last there were 105 
different varieties, A peculiarity of the place was that it possessed 
numerous windmills^ their origin or invention being popularly 
actnbined to the Pharaoh of Egypt* of the day's of Jlosesp vrhQ 
had Once come during a campaign as far east as this city. In 

Filshanj was stormed and sacked by and this ; 

spile of its high wails and deep water^Iilch which are especially 
mentioned by 'Ali of Yazd- For some unexplained reason the ; 

of Fftshanj after this disappeais from history, and ai a later I 

date the town of Ghuriani which is now a flourishing place, sprang 

on the ruins of the city which Ttm^ir had pillaged and I 

d^royed. ft is to be added that the three towns of Farjird, 

Khaijircl+ and Kfisfly, which hav-e already been described as of the \ 

l^uhistin province (see p. 35 3 )^ often given as belonging to j 

Fftshonj*. i 

n 

^ iBt, L H. 31ft, 334. Muk. 3a, ^07, 349. Yik. i 470; I 

^ iiL 605; IV, .^7, 

16s, I. H. jigL I 4 ak, tga. Vak- i. jgfii iii 933. [S7+ 
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The AsfuiUr district lies to the south of Heriit, on the road 
towards Zaranj, and in the 4th (>oth) century four towns of 
importance existed here, besides the capital AsfutAr, namely 
AdraslcaT, Kuwaidn, Kftshk, and Kuwashin. AsAisir, now the 
chief town, at the present day goes by the name of Sabziv^ {called 
Sabzivii of Herat, to distinguish it from SabrivAr to the west of 
NlshapAr; see p. 391}- In early times, however, Kuwashan was 
the largest city of the district, which extended for three days' 
march from north to south with a breadth across of a day’s march. 
According to Istakhri there was here a famous valley, called 
KAshkan, with many populous villages, and the river which has 
its head-waters near Asfuaar (Sabslvai) is that now known as the 
HArfId of Ststan, which flows into' the head of the Zaiah lake 
to the west of Juwayn. All these towns of AsfuiAr are de¬ 
scribed as surrounded by fertile lands and gardens. In the 
Itineraries AsfuzAr bears the second name of KhAstin {or J Ash An, 
for the reading is uncertain), and it seems not unlikely that 
KuwAshAn is merely another forni of this name, and therefon: 
really identical with AsfurAr (Sabaivir). The town of Adraskar, 
or Ardsakar, as it is also spelt, sriti exists to the east of AsfuzAr, 
the name at the present day being written Adraskan, YAkOt 
records AsfuaAr as of SijistAn, and MuslawfJ speaks of it as a 
medium-sized town, with many villages and gardens rich in grapes 
and pomegranatea^ where already in the Sth (r4'h) century iiiMt 
of the people were SunnJs of the ShAfifte schooL The relative 
positions of the other towns of the district are, unforturtately, not 
given in the Itineraries', 

The high road from HerAt northward to Marv-ar-RAd crosses 
the great district of Bidghls (BAdhghls), which occupied the 
whole stretch of country lying between the HerAt river on the 
west (to the north of Fflshanj) and the upper waters of the 
MuighAb on the east, where these issue from the mountains of 
Ghaijistan; and BAdghts was itself watered by many of the left- 

A. Y, i. jri. The ^anl'-sd-Dawleli states i- 19$) that he 

paaed near and saw the ruins of BuSfaaA} when travel ting down from NlshipAr 
to Herat, twar but not at GhanM, 

• Isl. S49, ^64, j6y. I- H. 318, 319. Muk. *98, 308. 330. Yak. i- 
*48. Mil. iSj. 
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bank alHuents of the Muighab. The eaatem part of Badghis, 
beginning some 13 leagues to the north of Herat, was known as 
the Kanj Rustab district, and had three chief cides^ Baban, Kayf, 
and RaghshOrp the positions of which can approKimatety be fixed 
by the Ttineraries. In the remainder of Eadghis a list of nine 
large towns is given by Mal^addast, hut unfortunately the positions 
of none of these can be fixed, for they are not mentioned in the 
Itineraries^ and at the present day the whole of this countiy is an 
uninhabited waste, having been ruined in the ^ih (Jjth) century 
by the Mongol invasions. The numerous ruins scattered through¬ 
out the district still attest the former state of prosperity of this 
wcl [^watered country, but the modem names are not those given 
by the medieval authorities. 

The remains of the city of Baghsht^r, one of the chief towns of 
Kanj Rustal^p appear to be those now known as Kal'ab Mawr. 
In the 4th (loth) century Ibn Haw^al describes Baghsh^lr as 
One of the finest and richest cities of KhurSsan, being of the size 
of BOshanj. The governor of the district gentnaily lived at Eabnah 
or Eaban, a Larger town even than Bushanj, while Kayf is described 
as half the sire of Baghshilt. All these plaC^ had well-built 
houses of sun-fiiied bricks, and were surrounded by fertile gardens 
and farnis^ for this district was abundantly irrigated by streams, 
and from wells. who visited these countries in 616 (1219)ih 

confirms the above account of the former riches of Baghshilr and 
its neighbouring towns^ but says that m his day the whole country 
had gone much to min, though this was before the Mongol 
invasion. Babnah he names Eavan, or Bawn, and he had himself 
stayed here; having also visited another town called Bamiyin+ or 
B^manj, which lay at a short distance only from Babnah. The 
country round he saw to be most fertile, and pistachio trees grew 
and Nourished here abundantly*. 

In regard to the southern part of the Eidghis district the 

* L R. l5t. L H. 3*0. Milk, SO&- Vikn 1. 46 vr 

407, 6^; ii- U4 333^ Kipr the praent condition of the SSd^hh coimtiy 

arnl its ruLna, sec C- E. Yale, pp. dj, 68. Tteie ore niined foriit 

ai^d remains at GulriOp and Sagajdin, imd (]^ iol)i i-ho at 

Mawr tpp^ 96. io^h an 4 at Tappab, ffli&e of which mu« be thofio of 
the towns iLamcd by the Arab geOErafdwrs. 
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accounts of its fomifir ptrosperiiy are as cincumslafitia] as those 
dfcSCfibing Kanj Rustah, but its towns have now completely 
disappeated from the mapi and the medieval names are difficult 
to locate, or identify with those given to the existing ruins. The 
capital by all accounts was Dihist^n, the position of which may 
correspond with the present shrine of Khwtijah Dihistan to the 
north-east of Hetit; and Mulfaddasf mentions seven other great 
cities^ namely Kfighanlb^dh, Kdfi, Busht, JMhawd, Kabritn, 
Kalwiln, and Jalial-al-Ftddah or ‘the Silver Hill.’ the positions of 
which can only be very approximately indicated- Uihist^n, the 
second largest city of Badghts, was In the 4th { roih) century a place 
half the size of Bushanj. iind stood on a hill, its houses built of clay 
bricks, with good underground chambers for use in the summer 
heats. It had few gardens, but much arable land. The governor 
of the province lived at KOghanibadh, a smaller place than 
Dihistan, Jabal-al-Tiddah, as its name implied, was a town 
where there was a silver mine in the neighbouring hill, and it lay 
on the direct road from HerSt to Saraths, and apparently to the 
north of KilghaniM.tlh. Fire-wood grew abundantly in its district. 
The town of KPffl was a larger place than jabal-al-Fiddah, and 
stood in a plain with excellent gardens; but of the four other 
towns mentioned by Mulfaddast no details are afforded, except 
the fact that they all lay near the road running from Herat north 
to Suni-khs. 

who mefiiions Dihlstin as the capital of Mdghis, says 
the name of the district signifies * where the wind riseSf' 

on account of its terupestucuis climate^ The account which 
Mostawfl: gives of Badghts is difficult to underetani for the 
names of phc^ have been inuch comipied in the mss. Dihistan 
’wa.s the capital, and the silver mine is referred to under the 
Persian form of KOh Ku^mh, 'silver mountaina third place of 
importance was Kflb Ghundbid (for KOghMabadhJp where the 
governor hved; and a fourth town was apparently called Buzurg- 
tadOp hut the reading is uncertain. Mustawft also mentions a 
town named Kiila <or Kiidsah)* *the W'atercourse/ which he 
adds was the native place of Burki'T—* the physician with 

the fiiec-veil’—CHmmonJy known as the Moon-maker of Kakhshab, 
in other words the Veiled Prophet of Khurasan, whose rewU in 
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the 3nd (3th) century gave the CaJiph Mahdl so much trouble to 
Suppress. 

Other places are also mentioned (with tnany eoriyptions in 
the text)j reproducing the list given by Muf^ddasi and the earlier 
Arab geographerSp but no details are added. In the Sth (i 4 ch) 
century, according to Mustawfl, Bldghls was chiefiy remarkable 
Tot its pistachio forests; and at the time of harvesting the 
nuts, great numbers of unen assembled here^ each gathering 
what he could carry away, and the nuts being afterwards sold 
in the neighbouring districts. Such was the abundance of the 
pistachio trees that Mustawft adds* *many make their \WeM- 
hood for the whole year round by what they can gather here 
at harvest-time, and it is indeed a wonder to behold' At the 
elose of the 8th (i4lh) centuiy the niin of Badghts appears to 
have been linalLy brought about by the passage of the armies of 
Tlmftr On their devastating march from Herat to Marv-ar-RCid *+ 

To the east of Badghis, at the head-waters of the Murghab 
river, is the mountainous region known to the earlier Arab geo¬ 
graphers as Gharj-ash-Sh^. The prince of these mountains had 
the title of the Shar, and Ghaijt according tn hlukaddasL meant 
" mountain' in the loeat dialect, so that Gha^ ash-Shar was equj' 
valent to the * Mountains of the Shir.' In the later middle ages 
this region came to be more generally know^n as Gharii^t^n, and 
as such figures largely in the account of the Mongol invasion. 
Further, as Yifflli remarks* Gharjistan, often spelt Ghajshisc^ or 
GharisEan, was often confounded with GhOristin, or the Ghlir 
country, lying to the east of it, which will be more particularly 

^ Isl. 469. I. IL J19. jiiV +Muk, Vat. L 461 ; ii. 633. 

ils 4 . 1S7, tS8. Jr X. ^14, jrj, A. Y. i. E. V'atei 

P- fit The rouic from Kcf&i Marv-arRiW, given in the Itifierariw of the 
earlier Arab geogci}^her^ gms from city to dty ihro^gh Kanj Kitbtik^ afl 4 the 
Muthefntocit stage |UalKnab) h two days' much fnini Jlerai. Mtisiawn 
[p. 199^^ a rather UiflcrcDt ituxl iq xtcd . stipes, narndy, (iCm Hexic m 
Icag^tn to [hence 5 tn Bwighls (to be utHlefSlOOd Uoiibf]ess OS 

Dkhutin the capilal), thence 5 to Bawan (or Biihna.h), thence 5 lo Ma^bzox 
I>arnih,' the Valiey the Meadow-Luids,' thence^ lo Bagbchl Shih {Bagbah^Li), 
ihertre ^ to or LUjhid^ zuid fiiuliy, 4 leagues into Mitv-u-R'SeL Fdr 

the mhwd which Slill apparcnlly mark this route tee G E, Vote, 

pp. 194, 195, tji. 
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<l 5 scgssed presently. The Shir, or prince of GharjistAn, had of 
old been known to the . 4 rabs as Malik-al-Gharjah {the kii>g of 
the Ghaij people), and in the 4th (loth) century this was a nch 
district, cotintirte ten Friday Mosques as standn.g m its various 


The two chief cities of Ghatjistan were called Abshtn and 
Shurmin, the exact sites of which are unknown. Abshtn (Afshin, 
or Bashin) lay a bow-shot distant from the eastern bank of the 
upper Murghib, and four marches above Marv-ar Rfld. Round 
it were fine g^ens, and much rice was sent from thence to 
Balkh It had a strong castle, and a Fnday Mosque. Shurmln 
{or Sutmin) lay in the mountains four mardies southward of 
Abshin, and likewise four maiehts from Karfikh to the north-^t 
of Her&t. From it they exported currants to all the neigh¬ 
bouring places. The prince of the country, the Shir aforesaid, 
resided at neither of these places, but at a great vilkge m the 
mountains called Balik^ (or Balkiyin). YSkUt gives the name* 
of two other cities of Gharjistin, namely Sinjah and ^ywH but 
except that they lay in the mountain^ ‘ as a man of the country 
told me,’ he cannot indicate their position 

The great mountain region to the east and south of Gharpstan 
was known as GhOr. or Ghflristin, and it stretched from Herat 
to Bdmiyan and the border of Kibol and Ghaznah, also soutl^ 
ward of the Hcril river. The medieval geographers refer to it 
as the country of the head-waters of many great riven namely of 
the Hari RQd, also of the Helmund, the Khwish, jmd the Famh 
livers (which drained to the Zaiah lake), while on its Gharjistin 
frontier rose the Murghab. The geography of this immei^ 
region of mountains is, unfortunately, a complete blank, for the 
sites of none of the towns and castles mentioned in its histoty 
are ktwwn. In the 4th (loth) century, according to Ibn Hawkal, 
Ghflr was infidel land, though many Moslems lived there. Its 


1 Irt. 171. ’T’- 1. H. 1113, Mok- 309. 3+8. Yak. i. 803: ii!. 71, 

,S6 Jfts. S’* Khitrisin hMs nathinff lo Uo with Gtuiisli" 

S4,vik of the Caucasus (see Chapter XH. p. tfif) Paw cMnthCflly known to 
OA CeoiKia- ami it a qaiw a OLisUke te give the name of Georgia 1o Gharjislia, 
„ W been doi« by »*»* when dcscnblne the MenfiPl ms^aiofi of this 

Tit^oo. of the apprf MiiigMbk for thac is no G^ipa of Aefetiiniiiine 
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valleys were populous and extremely fertile; Jt being famous for 
mines, both of silver and gold* which exiiited in the mountains 
towards and Panj-hir (see above* p. 350). The richest 

of these mines was called Kharkhl^ After the fall of the 
d)Tia£ty of of Gharnah^ the Gh^rid chiefs^ at hrst his 

lieutenants* became independency and eventually founded their 
capital at FlrClskfiht an immeme fortress In the mountains, the 
position of which b not known. 

The Ghiirid princes ruled independently from the middle of 
the 6th (ijth) century to 61 ? (i2t5X when they were defeated 
by the KhwJjizm Shah* and a few years later the d^Tiascy dis¬ 
appeared at the time of the Mongol invasion. Before this^ 
however, in 588 (1192), the GhCirids had conquered much of 
northern India, holding all the country^ from Dehli to Herat, and 
after the dynasty had been annihilated by the Mongols the Slave 
Kings (their MamlkLL g^erals) continued to rule Dehli In a long 
line of Sultans, down to 961 (1554)^ 

Gh&q or GhdristAn, attained its highest point of splendour and 
riches between 543 and 613 (114S and tats) nnder the GhUrid 
princes of the Sim dynasty. speaks of their great capital 

at Ffrflzkhh, or (Turquoise Mountain^, bui gives no 

details; Mustawfi also briefiy refers to this fortress, and say's that 
another of its chief towns was Ri^d Hangarin, but the reading is 
very uncertain. In 619 ([£22) the whole country was overrun by 
Changlz Kh^, Flrhzkih being stormed and left in ruins. Two 
other great fortresses are named as having given much trouble to 
the Mongol troops, namely Kalyfin and Ffvij, lying ten leagues 
distant one from the other, but the^iposition of neither is known^ 
and both are said to have been entirely destroyed by Changiz 
Khin. Kazvln! in the 7th (13th) century also names Kh6st as 
one of the great cities of Ghftr, and possibly this b identical with 
Khasht, the place previously mentioned (p. 410) as near the head¬ 
waters of the Hart Rfldx In the time of Ttmllr the only place 
referred to in Ghilr appears to be the castle called KM'ah Khastir* 
but, again, nothing b known of Its position^ 

' 1 st. 4JS. I. Hr 3&4, Vak. sii, Sijj iv* 93^. K«- iu 244- Mil. 
iSfp ]B8s Ar Y. ih 15^ On Ke tlie^ article bj Sir H. ViiJe in the 
^T^iuiniVd (^ih edttixsa), x. 564r 
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The city of BftjniySn was the capital of a peal districi of 
the same name i^hich formed the eastern part of GhOr, and 
as its very ancient remains show, was a peat Buddhist centra 
long before the days of Islam. Istakhd descnbcs Bamijfin as 
half the size of Balkh in the 4* (loth) century, and though 
the town, which stood on a hitU was unfortified, its district was 
most fertile, bein® watered by a considerable river, Mujfaddast 
names the city Al-LahUm, but the readii>g is uncertain, and 
he praises it as 'the trade-port of KhutAsAn and the treasure- 
house of Sind.- It was very cold and there was much snow, 
hat in its favour was the fact that hugs and scorpions were 
conspicuously absent- The city had a Friday Mosque, and rich 
markets stood in the extensive suburbs, while four pil« ^ve 
egress from the town. In the 4lh {loth) century the Bamiy^ 
territory included many large cities, the sites of which arc now 
completely lost The three chief towns ate said to have been 
called Basghfirland, Sakiwand, and I^akhrah. 

Y^flt in the beginning of the 7th (13th) century describes in 
some detail the great sculptured statues of Buddha still to be seen 
at BAiniylin. High up in the mountain side, be writes, there was 
a chamber supported on columns, and on its walls had been 
sculptured the likeness^ of ‘every species of bird that Allah bad 
created—most wonderful to see.* Without the chamber-enttance 
are ‘two mighty idols cut in the live rock of the hill-side, from 
base to summit, and these ate known as the Surkh Bud and the 
Kbing Bud [the Red and the Grey Bbddha] and nowhete else in 
the world is there aught to equal these,' Razvlnl speaks of 
a ‘Golden House' at Bimiyan, and likewise describes the two gre^ 
of Buddha; further he mentions a quicksilver {sitai;} 
mine and a sulphur spring as of this neighboUThood. The ruin 
of Blmiyin and all its province, even as far east as the Panj-hir 
mines, as already mentioned, was due to the wrath of Changtz 
Khkn, whose favourite grandson MatOkin, son of Jaghamy, 
was killed at the siege of Bimiyin. The .Mongol troops were 
ordered to level with the ground the town walls and all the houses, 
and Chai^It forbade any to budd or live here ever again, the 
name of B&miyin being changed to Mav Balik, which in the 
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TurkI dialect nueacis ‘the accmsed diy.* Since that tune BAmiyin 
has been an unitihahitcd wasted 

* L H. i 37 , lift, »tnk^ l&j, Vik* i. 451^ 

Ku. w. loj. Mst* j 9 ®, a. G. ti4, 149^ For HliyutiEiDiift oC the ijrcii 

BEuidhisT mlptuiu At «t TalbM mivd Muttainl, m /. Sr 

fSftfi, p. 113. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


KHURASAN 

The EaiJth qaarter of Khiuifiiii. B^lkh city nod Naw B«Mr. The (liiifki 
of Jlkjiiix and Junawin- Majmarvah « YahiidljFth^ 

Shaburkln, Antiif+ and AndtkhCld. The Tokh£x^tin district- KhallP** 
^i^dnjiD, Disd Andafibah. WarwaEfx; and TayikuL. The pcodueis of 
Khaiaain- The high rqods ihEough Khaiisan and K-iibistap- 

Balkh—* Mother of Cities^—g^ve its name to the fourth Quarter 
of Khuiasin, which, outside the district of the capital^ was 
divided, west and east, between the two great districts of 
and 'I'ukharistm 

In the ^rd (9th) century Ya'lftlb! speaks of Balkh as the 
greatest dty of all Khurisaji- It had had of old three oonceu- 
me walls, and thirteen gates* and Mu^addast adds that it had 
been called in early days the equivalent, in Persian, of BaJldi-al- 
Bahiyyah* " Beautiful Balkh.* ^tside the town lay the famous 
suburb of Naw BafWi and the houses extended over an area 
measuring three miles square. There were, says YaTfObl, two 
score Friday Mosques in the city. Is^hrt remarics that Balkh 
stood in a plain, being four le^ues from the neaidst moujitajns, 
called JabaJ KO. Its houses were built of sun-dried bricks, and 
the same material was used in the dty wal4 outside which was 
a deep ditelu The markets and the chief Friday Mosque stood in 
the central part of the dty. The stream that watered Balkh was 
called Dah^, which, says Ibn flaw^ah signifies *ten mills* (in 
Persian)^ the river turns these as it runs pa^ the NawBah^ gate* 
Bowing on thence to irrigate the lands and ^ms sf SiyAhjird on 
ihe Tirmid road- -AH rbimd Balkh lay gaidens producing oranges* 
the Nilfifar lily, and the sugaiMarife* which* w ith the produce of its 
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vineyards^ were all exported in quantity* Furtha‘i its markets were 
much frequented by merchojits- 

The city possessed seven gates^ namely Bab Naw Bohar^ Bab 
Rahbah (the Gate of the Square)^ Bab-aM^adid (the Iron Gate) 
iMb Hinduw^n (the Gate of the Hindus^ Bib-al^YahCd (the Jews* 
<}ate), Bib Shost-band (the (Jate of the Sixty Dykes), and Bib 
Vahya. Mui^ddosl describes in general terms the beauty, splen¬ 
dour, and riches of Balkh, its many streams^ its cheap bviugp for 
food-stufTs were abundanq the innumerable broad Streets, its walls 
and its Great Mosque, also its many welbbiiilt palaces; and in this 
state of prosperity Balkb Bourisbed till the middle of the 6ih 
([2th) century, when it was laid in mins for the hist time by the 
invasion of the Ghusuf Turks in 550 (1155). After thdr departufu 
the population came back» and rebuilt the city in another but 
cicely ad}acent place. In part Baikh before long recovered its 
former splendour, and thus is described by Yak tit in the early 
part of the jth (t^tb) century', immediately before its second 
devastation at the bonds of the Mongols. 

Of the great suburb of Ealkh oahed N'aw Bahar, where accord¬ 
ing to Mas'iidi had stood, in Sassanian days, one of iht chief 
hre-tetnpies of the Gucbres^ Valfilt has a long accoiint, which 
he quotes from the work of "Orqar-ibTi-al-AzFak of Kimiin, and 
a similar descriptioji is found in KazvTni. Of this firc-tcniple at 
Bolkh the chief priest had been Bormak, ancestor of the Barme¬ 
cides, and in Sossanian days his family had been hereditary 
chief-poiitiBs of the Zotoastmn faith in this city. The account 
given of Kaw Bahiir, briefly^ is that it was originally built in 
imitation of, and as a rival to, the Kabbah of Mecca. Its w'alls 
were adorned with precious stones, and brocaded curtains were 
hung everywhere to cover ihestj the walls themselves being 
[periodically unguented with perfumes, especially in the sprittg- 
time, for Naw Babar means * First or Early Spring/ the season 
when pilgrimage was made to the shriner The chief building vva-i 
sunnoijntod by a great ctipoli^^ called Al-Usti\n, a hundred ells 
and more in height, and round this centrat building were 360 
chambers, where the priests who serv ed had their lodgings, one 
priest being appointed for each day of the year* On the summit 
of the dome was a great silk fiagp which the wind blew out iU 
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to a. fabulous; dUtance. This principal building was full of 
figures or idols, one of whicti 'm chief the pilgrims from Kibult 
lndia> and China prostrated themselves betore, afusrwards 
kissing the hand of Baimak^ the chief priesL All the lands 
round Naw Bahlr for seven leagues square were the property of 
the sanctuary, and these brought Ln a great revenue- The great 
Naw Babl.r shrine was destroyed by Ahnaf ibn Kays, w'hen he 
conquered Khurasan tn the days of the Caliph ‘Othm&n^ and 
converted the people to Islam*, 

The Mongols in 6iy (1330) devastated Baikh, and according 
to ibn Batfltaht Changlz Khan ruined the third part of its Great 
Mosque in his fruitless search for hidden treasure- VVhen Ibn 
BatOsah visited this district in the earlier half of the 3 th (r4^h) 
century BaJkh was still a complete ruin, and uninhabited+ but 
outside the walls were a number of tombs and shrines that were 
still visited by the pious pilgrims. In the account of the campaigns 
of Ttmdr, at the close of the Sth {14th) century* Balkh is often 
mentioned, and by this date must have recovered part of its former 
glory, Tlm^r restored the fortress outside the walls called Kal'ah 
Hinduwan, the Castle of the Hindus, which became the residence 
of his governor^ and at a later date he also rebuilt much of the 
older city. 

Balkh at the present day is an important town of modem 
AfghanisiAn, and is celebrated for its great shrine, callcjd Ma^ir- 
UShaiif (the Noble Tomb), where the Caliph 'AM—known as 
ShAh-i-Mardan, * King of Men*—is popularly supposed 10 have 
been buried According to KhwSndamlr this, supposititious, grave 
of the martyred "AH was discovered in the year 8&5 (1480), when 
Mlr^n Baykar^ a descendant of Tim^Sr* was governor of Balkh- 
For in that aforesaid year a book of history, written in the time of 

^ Vkb. 187, IBS. lii. 17s, 1:8, TSft I. H- 33,^ 315- Jrtit, 20^. 

301, ir, 4B, Yak- i. 713: iv. 1^17, ar&. Kaj. is. iil. Tht ciiriaQ> 

about Naiv Hahir will be fouiHl liwMjttedi in TuLI, by M. Biubier 
de ?fityTT4rtl in bb /J p. ^6^ The 

presence of the idol^ firnt and STunttp and the (sarred} %ngKesl«i bJ 

Sif H. Riwlirw^o the kico llwt Naw lialiir kid or^snnlly a Bmldhii* 
and the he explained Niw Vihirah, 'the New Vitiirak, 

oc BudHkbi Monaslrry- See /. A\ Q. Y- t& 7 i, p- JJO. 
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Sultan Sanjar the Saljal^, shown to Bayt^rip In which 
it wa^ stat^ that ^Ali lay buried at the village of Khwijah 
KhayrAn^ a place lying thiee leagues distant Irora Ballth. On 
the governor forthwith going there and making due search a slab 
was discovered bearing the' inscription in Aiabicj ^This is the tomb 
of the Lion of AUahp and His saint, ‘Alt, brother [for cousinj of 
the Apostle of Allah/ A great shrine was therefore biult over this 
grave, and ever since this has been highly venerated by the people 
of central Asia, and is sdU a notable place of pilgrimage 

Jdzjin (Al-jQiajan or was the western district of the 

Balkh quarter, through which the road passed from Marv^ar-Rdd 
to Haikh city. Fhiring the middlesiges this was a most populous 
district^ posset ng many cities^ of which three only now exist 
under their old iiame% though the positions of most of the other 
towns mentioned by the Arab geographers can be fixed from the 
Itineraries- Though the names are changed, mins still mark 
their sites. The whole district was extremely fertile, and much 
merchandise was expected^ especially hides, which were tanned 
here and carried to all parts of fChurSalLn* 

Three inarches distant from Marv>ar-Rfid, towards Balkh, was 
the city of jUikAn, the name of which is no longer found on the 
map, but the rums and mounds of brick near ChachaktO probably 
mark its site. Already in the 3rd (pth) century was 

a town of much importance, and YaTfAbt says that the 
felts made here were celebrated. The town lay among the 
mountains, and them was a magnificent Friday Mosque here. 
Istakhrl in the following century stated that Tilt^An was as large 
as Marv-ar-Rfid, and ics climate was more healthy. Its houses 
were built of sun-dried bricks. Hear by was the village of 
Junduwayh, where, according to ^ C^th) cenluiyv 

the greajt battle had been fought and won by Abu Muslim at 
the head of the Abbarid partizans against the Omayyad troops. 
Shortly after the rime when Yak^t wrote, in 617 (1x20), 
was stormed after a siege of sei’en months by Changtz Kh^ and 

^ [. B, nh 3^ A- V. i. 1716. Khwimlninh, iiL pt 3, \i, ijit. C. E, 
Vale, A^Aafriiiita, 

^ tu. [. H. 3?]^ Muli. a^, XaI. ii. 14E1. 
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aJI the popuktion were itias^cred, its castle beln|t ra^ed to the 
ground. 

In the mountains—with a situation at the foot of hiO^spurs 
and guJleys that^ it was said, resembled Mecca—was the town of 
Jurzuw^np where the governor of the Jdzj&n district passed the 
summer heats. The name of AUJurzuw^^ as the Arabs called 
it^ the Persians pronounced Kur^iiwin or Gumivin^ and it was 
also written Jur^ubin or Gurzutdn. It lay between 
and Marv-ar-RCldT in the district towards the Ghilr frontier, 
and, says^ was very populous and (uli of rich folk- No 

place of this naxne now exists on the map, but the rums at 
E^/ah WMr most probably mark its site\ 

llie dty of Maymanahf which lay two marches beyond Tiiikan 
on the Balkh road^ still exists as a HouriKbing townn In the 
earlier middle-ages it was called AhYahiSdin, or AlYahCidiyahj 
* the Jews' Town^’ and was often counted as the capital of JikjSri. 
Its Friday Mosque, Ibn fjawtal says, had two miriarets. 
who gives the name also under the form Jahfldan-al-Kubr^ Hhe 
Great Jewiy,^ says that it was first settled by the Israelites whom 
Nebuchadnezzar sent hither from Jerusalem. The name was 
changed to Maymanah^ meaning * the Auspicious Town^^ for the 
sake of good augury, since ^Jcw-lown* to the Moslems was a term 
of reproach, and as Maymanah it exists at the present day.. 
Maymanah is apparently also mentioned by Mustawff, who speaks 
of it, in the Sth (i^th) century, as a medium-si^ towm of the hot 
region, growing com, fhiit, and dates* and taking its water-supply 
from the neighbouring river, Tiere is, however, possibly some 
confusion between this Maymanah of J^jin, and Maymand for 

* VklJ- aflj- L H, ^ 31 , 33 J, Vak. £i. lay; iff, 491; iv. 3 ji@. 

A- G. U4r C E. Vasei 1^7, 194, igj, ttu The ruifts m 

Ct^holctfi ffUkkiaj 4J mlKesaii [he qrpw flia Tnin Murghllj (Mort¬ 
ar-Hud), whieli wmild be a,n eqaivalent of the three diya' mazth, XU mnurt^ 
c«eDLryp rmni iNu plvn 10 Tdih^^n. The of ChichakEil 

Jljaktu) liii menliDned by 'All of Vajid (ji. jSod; it 593)1 in his nocotinlJl 
of live nmpoigtu g( Ttniut. btil TUfkin is not mcQtioned hy hiffliF 'ilit ruins 
9.x KaJVh wait (probably jurruwanj lie aj uiilc 4 fp«U ^liirghSb, An 
altem^ive die might be fcKind at the cnruKferflLtile femEkirUi e^LitUig nearTakht- 
I^KhiliiB' Either uf thet^ placeft may be Gurfiiw^n, which it is |o be noietl 
wait a luLui city umter ihe Shahv 
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Maywand in Zibulist^n^ halT-iray between Girishk and l^ndahir; 
and thla donfnsbn reappears tn the pag^ of Vafciit, who wTiies of 
Mainland (or Mlrt^and) of Ghaznah, and says it ‘lay between 
BitnLyan and Ghtir/ evidently meaning Maymanab or VahAdiyah. 
One march from Yahfiidtyah or Maymanah was the town of 
Kandaramp also written Kandadram^ the residence^ according 10 
Ya^lf of the governor of Jilzjan^ It wus a ciLy of the iDoiintain^ 
[stakhri w'riteSp rich in vineyards and nuMree% and abundantly 
irrigated by mr^ning streams'. 

One of the most important tow'ns of jAijUii during the middle 
ages was Al-FArylb^ the name of which has completely disappeared 
from the map^ but from the position given by the Itineraries the 
ruins of FJlryab may be identified as those now known as Khay- 
r^bdd, where there is an ancient fort surrounded by mounds of 
brick. AhFariyabp as Ibn Haw^al spells the namet was in the 
4th (I oth) century a smaller town than 'i'dlikiin, but more fertile 
and with finer gardens. It was very healthy, and much merchan¬ 
dise was to be found collected here. It had a fine Friday Mosque^ 
which however possessed no minareL Yakritt who also spells the 
name FSry^b* gives its position in regard to "I'ilik^and Shaburkan^ 
but adds no details. In 617 {i22o\ shortly after his time^ Fary'Ab 
w'as completely ruined by the Mongols, and it is only incidentally 
mentioned by MustawR Between AhVahCkdfyah and AbFarylb^ 
according to Ibn ^awkal^ there stood the dty of Marsan, nearly 
of the size of Al-Yahfldlyah in the 4th (lotb) century; and possibly 
this is identical with the village of Kariyan which Yaki^t mentions 
as in a like position. Of this mountain region also was the small 
city of Sin which Ibn Haw^al describes as having many fniitful 
gardens growing grapes and nuts, for its streams brought w'ater 
without stint V 


lii. 770, ^71. Z. H. 411, Yak. iL nSH; iv. 7if|, 1045. 
185., C* E. Ynie, jiJjfAnmifim,, 

» Isl. 170. I. K. ju. 5J1. N. K, Yak. iiL H40. iv. 77,5, Mat. 
C. E. Yate, Foijab of H call«l Dih liairj'ib 

by Xipir-L-Khd^faw, who pmuMl ibromgh ll ^ingfmm SJuburkAn luTalikin. 
It is alsa civcn oi Baiib in the /,tM» (p, 314), imd U u noi to be 

CUnfuseU with FAflltp, aT»«]lcii n^riib, which Olrar on the Jojutile^. will 

be mentioned in Chapter XXX TV, 
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Shaburlfin, 5pelt mriously Ashb(^r]^ni or Ushbur^ftn, also 
SKiibbr^^in Or SabAr;gMn^ ivhLch still fsxists, had in tho jrd (9th) 
century been once the seat of government of the Jfi?:jan distiict, 
which afterwards was rernoved to YahOdtyah (Mayinaiiah)^ at 
that time its equal in size. Its gardens and fields were 
wonderfully fertile, and large quantities of ^uits were exportecL 
YaJfiit, who spells the name Shubrul^an or Shufm^An and Shabdr- 
tAn, says that in 617 (tzio)^ at the time of the Mongol invasion, 
it was a very populous town, with much merchandise in its 
markets, A century later Miistawfl speaks of it in similar terms, 
coupling ShubOrk^ti ^^6 Faiyib together, also adding that corn 
was abundant and cheap here. 

One day to the south of SbubdrkAn^ and the same distance 
eastward of VahOdiyah, was AnbAr, otherwise WTiiten Anblr^ which 
I bn Hawkal says was laiger than Marv-ar-Rfiil Here the 
governor of the district had his residence in the winten No town 
of this name now exists, but by position Anb 4 r is probably 
identical in site u'ith Sar-i-pQl, on the upper part of the Shub^lii^An 
river, Still a place of some importance. The town was sur¬ 
rounded by vineyards and its houses clay-built. It was 
often counted as the chief dty of jOzjAn, and is probably the 
town w'hich Naslr-i-Khusraw visited on his road to Shubufghan, 
and which he calls the city (or capital) of JClzj&nAi!. He speaks 
of its great Friday Mosque^and remarks on the wine’bibbing habits 
of the people. Out in the plaii% to the north-wist of ShubflrkAni 
lies the town of Andkhuy, the name of which in the earlier 
geographers is spelt variously Andakbuth Addakhildt afid An- 
Nakbud Ibn H^wVul spraks of it as a small town out in the 
desert, with seven villages lying round it, and tn the 4lh (loth) 
century, for ihe most part inhabited by Kurds^ who possessed 
many sheep and camels, Ydkilt mentions it^ but adds no details; 
the name also frequently occurs tn the accounts of Tlmitds 
campaigns'- 

The great district of 'I'cthiristin lay to the eastward of BaJkh, 
stretching along the south side of the Oxus as far as the frontiers 

i Vkbr 13 ;= tja, iji, 1 . H. 31N. K. a. i, ^67+ 

iii. lA-b 305. S40. M*(. i&Sp A. Y. U Skj^i ii. 59^. 

r. K, VatCt ,^46. 
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of U^dakh&Kan, and boundtfd on the south by the mountain 
' ranges north of Elmipn and Panj-h!r. It was divided into Upper 
Tukhanstan^ east of Ealkh and along the Oxus^ and Lower 
'I'ukhirist^n which lay further to the south-east, on the fron tiers 
qf Badakhshan. Many towns are mentioned as of Xtakhirist^n 
by ihe medieval geographers, but they add few details conceming 
them, so that escepting in the case of those given in the Itineraries^ 
and those which still exist, it is now impossible lo identify the 
greater number of them. 

Two days' march to the east of Balkh is Khulni^ described by 
Mukaddasi as a small city surrounded by many large villages and 
districts, with a good climate. Two days' march again from 
Khulm lay Siminjltn and K^by two towns near tcgethei'i which 
probably are represented at the present day by Haybak, south of 
Khulm, on the upper course of the Kbulm river. MukadtMsI 
speaks of Siminjain as a larger town than Khulm; it had a Friday 
Most^ue, and excellent fruit was grown^ and Yikat describes 
it as lying in a maze of valleys, which were, or had been, peopled 
by Arabs of the Tamim tribe. Mustaufi mentions Sitninjan as a 
large town, already ruined in the Bth (i4lh) century^ but where 
com, cottoup and grapes were much cultivated ; and under the 
spelling Samink^n it is mentioned by 'Al! of Vazd in describing 
the march of TImilr from Khulm to the 1 ndian frontier. 

Beyond, south-east of Siminjanp was Baghlanji Upper and 
l^wer, and in the latter district, according to Mukaddast, was the 
capital w\ih a Friday Alos 4 |ue in the 4th (10th) century. Baghl^, 
or Baklan, as the name of the district is spell by -All of Yazd, 
apparently lay along the road to Andaribah^ otherwise Andartb, 
which is described by Muk^ddast as having fine markets, 
being situated among valleys clothed by vierdant forests. Ihese 
vallej^s, which were on the northern slopes of the Panj-htr range, 
had many silver mines in their recesses, according to Jbn Hawk^li 
who speaks of iw'o rivers, the Nahr Andar^b, and the Nahr Kas^Ht 
as ho wing down through this district. Y^kfit* who gives no 
additional detailsi, spells the name Andarab or Andarabah'. 

* Intr ^7^ 1. 11. jVSok- \vlV- i. 37 t; 11.^17^ ui. jtiiJr 

Mu. |S0_ A. \ . ii. 19. C- F]. Vase, _iEj. Kor ihc rdadve 

of thftc placo Hiw Map jil t. 
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The Khulm rivur does not flow into the Okus^ but is lost in 
marshes a few iniles to the north of the mins of the old town. 
At the nearest bend of the Oxus to there, was in the 4th 

{ioth) tentury a strongly foitified guard-house, called Rub4t 
where the road coming in three marches from Balttb 
crossed the great river into Transoxiana and the Khutlal collnt^y^ 
Two marches to the eastward of Khiilm was Warwaliz, or 
Warw^y, which Ibn IJawkal and others describe as a taige city 
in the 4th (10th) century. Ko town of this name now exists, but 
by its position in the Itineraries it must have stood very near the 
site of Kundui. Vi^dt, who apparently by a clerical error gives 
the name as Wazwadin, adds no details, and neither he nor any 
of the earlier geographers mention KunduZi which is doubtless 
an abbreviation for Kuhandiz, the common name for "fortress' m 
Persiarii and as such possibly applied to th e old castle of WarwulizV 

Two days^ march to the east of WarwilllK lay 'J'^yilfAn, or 
of '^I’ukh^tan, which still exists (not to be confounded 
with of Jdzjdn, described above^ p. 423X 

the 4th (loth) century was one of the most populous towns of 
the district. At T^lifean, as Mukaddasi spells the name, though 
A^TAyilfan is the better form, had a large market; it stood in the 
plain a bow-shot from the hills, and was in the 4th (10th) century 
about a third the sise of Balkh. Its lands were watered by an 
affluent of the Osus* called Khuttalah (sometimes wiicien Kbaylnb); 
and the Watrib river (or Tarab, for.the readings of these two 
names are doubtful) appears to have been one of its branch 
^itreamSf which joined the Khuttalib above Kuitduz. The 
neighbourhood w^as exiremcly feittle^ and it was a pleasant 
countiy ; com and much fruit* according to Mustawfl, were 
grown, and in the Sth (14th) centur)% most of the population 
were weavers. It then possessed a strong fortreas, and was 
surrounded by well-cultivated districts, w'here grapes* Hgs, peaches, 
and pistachios grew abundantly. -Aii of Vazd frequently mentions 
Tayil^an when relating the campaigns of TtmiVt and accurdiiig to 
the older geographers seven days' march east of this Badakh- 
shan, which will be noticed in the following chapter*. 

* 1st. 579. I. II. 7 ijtr Yak, ill 91S. 

- L H. olr I^r. 175, I'rt, ajii, 175, ], H. Muk. ^2, A. F. 
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The most famoiis exports of Kbuiis^p according to Ibn 
HawVal, wejnr the silk and cotton stuffs of Nay^b[!lr and Man. 
Both sheep md oimels were to be had here cheap> and Turkish 
slaves—a boy or girl slave^ he says, fetching as much as 5003 dinars 
(about j^j350o)—and all food stuffs were plentiful. Mu^addas! 
enters into further details. Naysabilr was the chief nmnufactudn^ 
centre. Various white cloths wentr made here; and stuffs for 
turbans woven in the straight, or across,, or diagonally. Veils, thin 
Lining materials^ wooLJens and raw silks^ brocades of silk and of stik 
mixed vrith cotton, and ^'arious linen stuffs and cloths of goat's 
hair; all these were famous products of Nayslbur. Here^ too, 
were made cloak St fine thread, and tabby silks in ail varieties- 
Ironware was forged here^ as well as needles and knives. The 
gardens of NaysIbQr were renowned for their figs, truffles^ and 
rhubarb, and from the mine in the bills of the Rivand district 
carni^ the famous turquoises of Ntsh^Qr. 

The towns of Nisd and Ablvard were noted for their raw silk 
stuffs^ and the cloth that the women wove in these districts- Fox- 
sldn pelisses also were made up here, Nis5 in particular had 
a special breed of falcons, and produced much sesame seed 
From 'Fts came great cooking pots, a speciality of the town, also 
mats, and most of the cereals were largely exported- Excellent 
belts and cloaks were likewise manufactured Herat produced 
brocade stuffs of all kinds, pr^rves made of raisins and 
pistaebios, and divers syrup& Steel, too^ was admirably forged 
in Herit From the mountainous Country of Ghaij-ash-Shir 
came felts and carpets^ saddle cloths and cushions. Gold was 
found here, and horses and mules were exported largely. 

Marv was a great pkee for all loom work in silk, mixed cotton 
and silkj and pure cotton, of which veils and all sorts of cloth 
were woven. The districts round the city produced oil of 
sesame, condiments and aiDmadcs, and manna. Brass pots were 
made in Marv, and its bakers produced a variety of excelled 
cakes. The neighbourhood of Balklv yielded sesame, rice, 
almonds, nuts, and raisins. Its soap-boilers were famous, and the 

47^. v»k. iiL s*l ? V. 14. Mst, |8@, 18^ A. V. L $7, 17^ Hie uunE U 
■pdt fwilh or witbwit the trtidc) Tiyt^, or T^jiL&n, ftiully, Tilikin^ 
like the towia in 
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confecddnens here made dlvurs kinds of the so-callcd * honey ^ 
from grapes and figs^ as as a preserve of pomegranate kernels. 
S>Tiips and clarified butter were largely exported ; and In the 
neighbourhood were mines of lead, vitriol, and arsenic. The 
incense of Balkh icxi tias famous, and its turtneric, unguents^ and 
preserves. From It came hides and cloaks^ and from Tirmidh, 
across the Oxus, soap and assafoedda, .\s coming from "^Varwallj 
towards Badakhshan, Mu^addasf gives a long list of fruits, such 
as nuts, almonds, pistachios^ and ptars. Rice and sesame too 
were largely traded^ also various cheeses and clarified butter, and 
finally horns and furs, more cspccmlly fox-skins*. 

The high roads through Khurasan and Klihistin were as 
follows. The great Khurasan road entered Khurasan be^^ond 
BLsfim (in Kamis, see p. 365). and from this place to Nays 4 bftr 
there were two routes. 'Hie northemp or caravan road went from 
to Jijartii, and thence by Azadvir through the plain of 
Juvayn down to Nay^bftr. This is the road especially given by 
Musiawflp and only in sections by IstELkhri and I bn Hswl^al. 
The southern, shorter route is the post-road to Xayjdbflr, w hich 
started from Badhash, already mentioned (p. j6&) as two leagues 
from Bis^m. This road keeps along the skirts of the bills with 
the desert on the right hand, and coming to Asadabad, nest 
passes through Bahtnanab^ or Mazlnin, where a branch went 
north to .\iadvar. Continuing eastward through Sabseivir, 
the post-road finally reaches NaysAb^r^ and this is the route 
described by I bn KhuidAdbih and in all the earlier Itineraries^ 
From Asadabid going south-east, Mukaddasl says there was a 
track across this comer of the Great Desert, in 30 leagues, (O 
Tuishli in K^lhistan, while from Naysabilr to Turshfic, the route is 
given by both Ibn Khurdadbih and MtikaddasL From Naysdblk 
north to Nisi the stages are also given by MukaddasP. 

One stage beyond NaysibQr at K^r^rr-RIh or Dlzbad (Castle 
of the Wind) the Khurisin road bifurcated. To the right, south¬ 
east, the way went down to Heiit, and this wDl be noticed in the 
succeeding paragraph. From the Castle of the Wind, turning left 

» tit. Ir H. J3P. Muk. 333— 

* 1. 33% s 3 ^ Kud. lot. K- 170 (whh descriptive deCiuhof iktroad}. 

I^. 116, 164^ t- fh 3;5. Miak, 351, 3^3, 371, 491, MbL 1^, 
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and north-cast, the road went to Mashhad and T^s, and frtom 
here by Mazdaran tg Sarakbs, at the crossing of the Tajand 
river. From Saiakbs the desert was crossed to Great Marv, and 
^ence by the desert again the road reached the Oxiis bank at 
Amul (or Chahdr-Jily), whcneci after leaving Khuris^n, Bukhlri 
was the terminus. This stretch of the Khutasin road from 
Naysabar to Amul of the Oaus passage is given with but slight 
variations by nearly all the Itineraries, and most of its stages stiU 
exist at the present day under the old names’. 

As already said, the Khurisan road branched to the right, one 
stage beyond NaysAbfir,’whence Merit was reached. At Sarakhs 
and Marv there were also bifurcatiotis to the right, these roads 
both going to Marv-ar-Rid, and to this dty also a road led north 
from Merit, krom Marv-raj-Rtld the main road then led north- 
cast to Balkh, beyond which it crossed the Oxus to TJrmidh. 
Taking first the Herat road, from the bifurcation at the Castle of 
the Wirrd, it was four stages to Biijan, and a like distance on to 
Bishanj, whence to Merit was a day's march. This road is 
given by Ibn Ruatah and the geographers of the 4th (loth) 
cenluryv also by MustawfL From Bizjin and from Bfishanj roads 
respwtively went off to the south-west and west, which centred in 
^iyin, and the distances between the various dries of Kfihisiin 
are given by IstakhrJ and others. ..^t Kayin also centred the roads 
coming from 'J'abas and Khiron the borders of the Great Desert' 

Froiti Merit southwards the road went down to Zaranj, passing 
through Asfuzai, and crossing the Sijistan frontier between that 
town and Farab (see above, p. j4t). This road is given by ibn 
Rustah amd the three geographers of the 4th (roth) century. 
Froia Merit eastward, up the valley of the Mari Rid to the Ghftr 
frontier, the names of the towns one day's march apart are given 
by the same three authorities. From Herat through Karikh the 
distances are also gi%'en by the geographers of the 4th (,oth) 
century, in days’ marches to Shurmin and Abshln in ChurKstin 
whence down the Mutghab Marv-ar-RiSd was reached. And to 
Marv-ar-Rild or ^sr Abnaf (Marilchat) the roads are given 


* I. K, 14,15. KiwJ. iDi, joj. [. K. ijT. 

Mst. 196 (is iir «s Sankhs]. 

I- ft. r, r (w^tlr tlr[ 3 iils TCfljtl Ltu 11D {tuumds). 

3j't is*- Mu. 197. 


I- M. 333 , 333 . 335 , Mttk, 


Vkb, 175 ., Mnk, 348 ^ 35 ,. 

1st. sS3. 184, i8<S. 
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across Eadghis (going by B^b^h^T, the capital) in Ist^hii^ Ibn 
);iawkal and Mukaddas!, as aJ&o by Mustawf! in the Sth (14111) 
ceniiiry’- 

From Sarakhs, and from Great Manr, respectively^ two road 3 
converged on Marv-ar-Rfidp the first crossing the desert between 
the two great riversp the hst toinfng iip the Mtirgh^b througb the 
fertiJe lands and towns on its bank. I'he desert route* passing by 
a number of successive Rubafs, or guard-houses, is only given by 
^fukad^iasl+ being merely copied by Muslawf!, and in the Turkish 
/aAtin JSTumd. The road from Great Marv up the Murgh&b is 
gi^'en by Ibn Khurdadbih and Kudamahp also by Mu^addask but 
by a diderent routed 

From Marv-ar-Riid to Balkk, thiougb the district* Ibn 

Khurdadbih and the earlier Itineraries give the road by 
and thence on, either by Faryib and Shaburkan> or by Yahild!yah 
(hlaymanah)^ and AnbaJt to Ealkh. I^takhn and Mukaddasi give 
the distances by the number of marches. Mustawft has a some¬ 
what different route from Marv-ar-Rfld to Baikh, which passed to 
the westward of both 'J'alikan* which Lay six leagues off the road 
to the rightp and Fiiydb^ which lay two leagues away Utewise 
on the right handp reaching Shabufk^^ and evcntuallyp by the 
Jamitkhiyiit bridge Balkh^ This route is copied in the /oMx 
NifimtK From Baikh the Qxus was reached opposite Tiitnidh in 
two Stages* passing through Siylhjird^ 

East from Bolkh the road went by Khulm'and Jiyikan to the 
frontiers of Badakhshan, a branch road going south-easit fiom 
Khulm to Andar^bah and the Panj-hSr mines north of KAboL 
I^khri and Mukaddasi also give skeleton routes ftoiu Baikh 
across the mountains to Bimiyln, and thence south by Ghaznah 
to Ku!^r, with a branch from Ghaznah eastward to the Indian 
frontier* but in these routes the stages are unoeitain, for the plac^ 
named are elsewhere unknown*. 


I I. R. I7i, 174. lit. 34 », 14^ aSi. L H. 3^4, 305^ 334,, Muk* 348, 

a 1. Kr 31, KueL 109. 347, 349, MtA . 19^. J, N. 319. 

< L K. 31. Kiwt. tio. iKt. xStS. L H. 31a. Miak. 346^ 34-.^ Mst. 197^ 

J. N. 339. 

t U. aStS. 1. H. 334 . J3^ ^tuk. 34^, 349, 48^, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE OXUS. 

in fEncral. The mmtt Oxot and jaiujtcs. The VLppci affliujnte 
of ihc Ojius. Bidakhihitl and Wakhkhan. KhutIdJ and Wekhahi 
Kutudhijaii and with their towns. The Stone Bndge. 

Tirmidh, The Iron Gates. Kitifj, Akhil^, and Fitaibr. The Aral 
Sea OF Lake of Khviriznn. Freezing of the Oaus in winter^ 

The Oxus of old Wi^as held to be Oie boundary line between the 
Persian- 5 pe:aking folk and the Turksp between Irdn and TilrAti} 
and the provinces north, beyond it, were known to the Arabs as 
.Ml-wat^-n-Kahr, ^ Those beyond the JUver^ (Oxns^ understood)i 
or otherwise as the HayfaL The Hay^l, in the 5 th century a.d,, 
had been the chief enernies of the Sassanian monarchy^ and were 
identical with the Ephthalites of the Byiantine author^ commonly 
known as the White Huns. To the medieval Arabs, however, 
the name Hay^l had come to be employed loosely to mean aU 
the T^lrantan peoples and lands lyin^ beyond the Oxus. and as 
Such it is used by Mukaddasl. 

These lands may conveniently be divided into five provinces. 
The most important was Sughd, the ancient Sogdiana, with its 
two capitals £ukh^ and Samarkand. To the west of Sughd was 
Khw^Hrm, now generally known as Khivah, comprising the Oxtis 
delta; and to the south-east ^aghlniy^Ln, with Khuttal and the other 
great districts on the upper Oxus; to which also belonged Badakh- 
sh^ though this lay on the left or south bank, being almost 
encircled by the great bend of the river beyond TukharistAn. 
Lastly, the two provinces of the Jaiiartes were Faighanah on the 
upper river, and the province of Sh^h (now Tishkand) with the 

Lr S. ag 
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districts to the north-west^ running; down to the outflow of the 
Jaxartes into the swamps of the Aral Sea. 

'Fhe medieval Arabs knew the rivers Oxus and Jasartes under 
the names^ respectively, of Jaybfl<n and Sayhfln, which like the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the legend said, were the rivers of Faradise^ 
The origin of these names is not quite clear^ hut apparently the 
Arabs took them from the Jews, Jayhfin and SayhGn being cor¬ 
rupted fonris of two of the rivers mentioned in Genesis li. 11, rj, 
to wit the Cihon and the F^son^ 

In the later middle-agesp about the lime of the Mongol irrup¬ 
tion, the names Jayhl^u and Sayhfin to a great extent went out of 
use; the Oxus was then more generally called the AmOyah, or 
Amfi Darj-^^l, while the JasaTtes, as will be seen in a later chapter, 
came to be knoam as the Sir Darya. The origin of the term 
Aiuflyah, or Amft, is also not quite dear. According to H&fl; 
Abrii this is explained to be merely the name of the town and 
district on the Khudis^ bant of Hie Osus originally wrltLcn Arniil 
(al Chahar Jfly, see above, p, 40J). Possibly, however, the case 
is inverted, and the true explanation may be that Amul city came 
to be called Am Ayah or A mil from a local (Persian) n^tne of the 
great river, which, coming into common use, supplanted the 
more classical (Arabic) name Jaybtin. It is further to be observed 
that, with the Arabs* rivers were very commonly nansed from the 
great cities on their banks; herLce the Oxus or AmO Dary^ the 
River of AmC, also was often called the Palkh river* although that 
city stands some miles distant from its southern bank. The name 
Okus, by which the Greeks knew the great river* is preserved in 
Wakhsli 4 b, the Wakhsh river* which is one of its upper affluents^ 

1 Ifit. 186, 1^7, 395. 1 . H. 335, 347, 3+&. Mufe- a6i —l6i. As hai 

bctD ftlready naentioned fp. the same tamt#, BciUer the Silightly iltcred 

form* of JnyMri WmI Sayhin, were given lo PyxaniLis jxmI Sanu fespecnveSji 
the two frotuief riven of Ciikb, over the Gwk Ltntls. A» lo 

<|yii3Dlogy ttf ^heae lUiniea, it would leem that being taken frtms a farvign 
language, and their nrtaning ttttknoWB. the name f^ayhAD wa* brought inte a 
jingling rhyme with ja.yhAn; and this 1% the ease wirh many dhef l>ormW«i 
muitea, e-g. m the and Traditiofit (oc Cain ^ Abel; 

for Saul anU Goliath; for Gog aod Miigog- ^ 

Sir H- Vulct in Capl. J. Wgppd^ 0 ^ (1871). stsii- 
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but by the Arabs the name VVakhsb does not appear ever to have 
been applied to the main strearn. 

The sources of the Oxus» as I bn Rustah and other early 
geographers rightly slate, were from a lake in little Tibet (At- 
Tiibbat) and on the Pamir (Famir)* I^^tAkhri, who is copied by most 
subsequent writers^ gives the names of four among the tiiany upper 
affluents of the Oxus. These are not in every case easy to identify, 
but the following appears to be clearly indicated. The main streani 
of the upper Oxus was the Nahr Jary^h, at the present day known 
as the Fanj riveTp which reached Badakhshin from the east, 
coming through the country' known as VVakhkhan, and the Jaryab 
was also known as the Wakhkhab river. This main stream of the 
Oxus, coming doi^m from the eastern highlands, makes an immense 
sweep round Badakhshin^ flowing north, then west, and finally 
south befonr reaching the neighbourhood of Khulm, and in this 
course of three^uarters of a circle it receives many great affiuenis 
on its right bank. The first of these is the Andtjaragh. with 
the town of the same name near its junction with the Oxus; 
and this appears identical with the present Bartang river* Next 
there joined the Nahr Fdrghar (also written Faighar^ Fargh^, or 
Farght) flowing down from the Khuttal country, which must be 
identical with the Wanj river of to-day. Below came in the Nahr 
Akhshawa (or Athsh)^ almost equalling the main stream of the 
Oxus, on which stood Hulbuk. the chief town of Khuttal. One of 
its head-streams was the Nahr Balhan, or Barban, and these united 
rivers at the present day are known under the Turkish name of 
Ak-bft or White River, These, there fore^ are the four upper affluents 
of the Oxus as named by 'htakhrl^ and he stales that their various 
places pf junction were all above the ford, or passage of the main 
stream at Arhan. 

Also above this ford, but on the left hank, the EadakhshJji 
river, now called the Gukchah. flowed into the Oxus, being 
known as the Nahf Dirgham. Below the Arhan ford the Oxus 
received its great right-bank affluent, namely the Wakhshab or 
VVakhsh river, from which the Greeks, as already said, took their 
name Oxut* and this divided the countries of Khuttal and 
Wakhsh on the east, from the districts of Kubidhiy^ and 
Sagh&niyan on the west. The Wakhshab is the river now known 


ifi —-2 
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the Surkblh, or Red River- TiVhere the Oxus, iifEer curving 
round thire« sides of Badakhi^hli^ finally takes its course westward, 
it receives on its left, or southern bani: the rivers of I’ayiSfan and 
Kiindiiz from 'fitltharistan. These Ibn Rustah calls the Naht 
KhuttaMb^ and ihe Nahr ^Vatrab, respectively, as has been noticed 
in the previous chapter (p, ^jSj. 'Hie two rivers of Kubddhi>'dn 
and ^hiniyan—the latter, whicb flows post Tirmidh, named the 
Nahr Zamil by Ibn Rustah—^joined the Oxus on its northern or 
right bank, and had their sources in the Buttani mountains, which 
here to the north divided the Oxus watershed from tiMt of the 
Zamfshdn in Sughd 'ihesc are the Iasi of the affluents of the 
great river, for west of Haikh the Oxus receives no other stream, 
and takes its course through the desert, west and north-west^ 
direct to its delta south of the Aral Sea*. 

The country of Badakhshin lay to the eastward of 1 ukharistin, 
surrounded on three sides, as have seen, by the great bend of 
the upper Omus, Istakhrl describes this province as wr>' populous 
and fertile* with lufreshing streams and numberless rincyardSn 
The capital was of the same name, but the Badakhshan (or 
Gukchah) river was, as already said, known as the pirgham by 
the Arabs. For the position of Badakhshin dty no Itinerary that 
has come down to us givts information ; but it seems probable* 
seeing the inaccessible nature of most of the country, that it 
stood in the valley where the present capital of the country^ 
FayjfibM, now stands. 

Badakhshan was from the earliest times famed for its preccous 
stones, especially for the balas rubies and for the lapis-lafuli found 
at the Inward mines* Mu^addast in the 4 ih (loth) century 
states that at the jewel mines was a fort, built by Zubaydah, the 
wife of Harfln-ar-Rashid, and called after hetr Besides the ruby, 
the balas, and lapis-lazuli, the pure itjck crystal of Badakhshlin 
was (amous, also the besoar stone, i^sbestos was also found 
here, called by the Arabs ^ wick-stone^l for, 

^ I. k. ^ 3 , ^3, L K. 33, [. F, 334. lit. ig6. 1. 34H. Muk. 
30J. t. S. 44 Yak. lu 171; III 465^ In l^uzTiiit |i. 177) h 

for J {iL 35j) ; belli el£fipi| ^iri^rs- 

* ar LiiEud, (he lumr of ibe mine aiul minrmJ, h theorem of 

the word 'uutv.' 
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being uncoTisunibble, it was used for Ia.rnp-wkks. Mukaddast 
add*> that of this asbestos fibre they wove mats for tabk-oovers at 
mealsp and when these got soiled by grease^ all that was needed 
was to hake them for a titne in an oveHj when they became again 
perfectly clean^ In like manner the asbestos lamp-wicks, when 
clotted with oilj were made as good as new by being put in the 
fire for an hour, nofj. he adds, did they become oonsunied thereby, 
further Mul^adda-st mentiom a Inmmous stone, which in a dark 
room lighted up all things near It, probably some kind of phos- 
phoreacent fluor^span 

Many of these detaiEs are repeated by Kazvfnl, who, among 
other precious stones found in Badafchshaii+ mentions the garnet^ 

stone like a ruby/ and states that in his day the asbestos stone 
was supposed by the common people to be fomed of the petrified 
plumes of birds. The chief mines of the Balkhash, or balas ruby, 
were situated near the city of Yatukan; in the neighbourhood 
were silver mines, and Abu mentions the city of Jirm, which 
"Air of Yazd gives as the rtame of the Badakhshan river. When 
Timilr invaded Ikdakhshan in the latter part of the Sth (f4th) 
century' the capital was at Kishm, where the king of Hadakhshan 
resided ; and one of the chief towns was called but 

no description is given of these places^ and their positions are 
uncertain. 

East of Badakhshdn, aloriig the upper Osus, lay Wakkkhan, 
described by Ibn Hawkal as on the road into (Little) Tibet, 
whence came musk. These were infidel lands, and they adjoined 
the countries called As-Sakinah and Kairan (or Karram); and 
beyond these again towards Kashmir was the BuMr country, 

* where far three rnoutbs you never see the sun for snow and rain.' 
The silver mines of WakhkhAn were famous in the 4th (loth) 
centuryv and gold was found in the beds of its streams. The 
slave carav^s from central Asia caniedowm through this country 
bringing captured slaves to KhurAsan for the Moslem markets of 
the West*. 

As already said, the laiigcst aRlucnt of tbu Osus was the 
\''al:hshab, coming in on the right bank from the north, and the 

* Isl. syS, ijTj, 197. I. tl, JI7, Jful;, ^dj. Kiu, ii, 70j, jsji, 

jiH. A. F. 4jj, A. V. jr 179, 
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great rnountainoiis tract lyin^ in the angle between the Wokhshib 
and the Onus was known as Khnttal, a name that was also vaguely 
applied to all the infidel lands east and north of Khurasan 
Khuttal mduded the country called Wakhsh^ lying in its northern 
partSp where the Wakhshib took its rise. It was, Istakhri writes^ 
very fertile* and famous for its line horses and sumpter beasts ; 
having many greai towns on the banks of its mimerotis stru^ms^ 
where com lands and fruit orchards gave abundant crops. 

In the 4th (loth) century the capital of KhuttaJ was Hulhuk^ 
where the Sultan lived {probably near the site of modem Klmlab); 
but the two cides called Munk and Halaward w^ore larger than 
Hulbuk. Other considerable towns were Andlj^r^h (or Anda^ 
jar^h) and FargMn (or Fwghar), lying respectively on the rivers 
of these names; also Tamliyit and Lawakand^ which lost was 
on the Wakhshab below the Stone Bridge (near modern KiirgSn 
Tappah), Muk^ddasl describes Hulbuk, the capital, as having 
a Friday Mosque in its midst, and standing on the Akhshaw^ 
river* from which it took its water. The town of Andijdrigh 
lay near the Oisus bank, where the alfluent of the same name 
came in, and it probably occupied the site of the present 
Kal'iih \S^amar. Munk* the largest cit>' of the province, lay 
to the north of Hulbuk, and east of Tamliyit; while Hakiw'ard, 
on the Wakhshabp was, according to MuVaddasI, a finer town 
than Hulbuk the capital. Tamliyat lay between Munk and the 
Stone Bridge of the Wakhshab, and is probably identical with the 
present Baljuwan; Baljuw^&n being already mentioned by ^AK of 
Ya^d when describing the campaigns of Tim^i^^ 

The celebrated Stone Bridge {Kan^rah-aJ-f;{i>^rah) over the 
'^S^akhshJih still exists. Ii is described by Ihn Rustab* Is^hri, 

* Thffjw tH much confuHDii irv the muning of ihtecounlry; wi* hjkve inthfler- 
^^nlly Rhultal oitU Khttdin or Khuttalan. Aceonllng^ howe^er^ to Kajtvfnl 
(ii, KhuUalaTl the hAmc of a town at the TarL^^ ^ 

l>tftween the hioiintains, the position at which he dm not IndicQU:. *.Wl of 
Vazd (i. 4^5^, Afid elBewhcneh in desqribing the of 'J“lraur+ generally 

write Khwtiin. The name KhuUikl (with ib variants)! aipt^ni^ in fact to be 

same word an Haytal, by which name Ihtf Arabi knew' ihe EphthaiFtCs 
eif White Huns of And Byi^nrinc tim^f. 

a Isu 176, a;f7, tii), 596. 197. I, H- jad, 317, 34S, ^tuk. 190, 

191. Vik. iL 4«, A- V* k Sj. 
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and many latt^ authorities as crossing the Wakbshib on the road 
frdm Tamliyat to the lown of W&shjird in Kub^dhiyan. To the 
north of this lay the country called Billd^-Kamldh by Ibn 
Rtistah* beyond which again was the Rasht district at the head¬ 
waters of the Wakhshab. The Stone Bridge^ according to 
Istakhrl, spanned a deep gorge of the Wakhsh nver, at a place 
whercp by reason of the great voluine of the stream^ more waterp 
it was saidj was hemmed in by narrows than at any other known 
spot on any other river, ^^v^n^ and other writers give a like 
account^ and of Yazd also refers to the bridgCf giving both 
the Persian fonn, PAP^Soiig^n^ and the Turkish^ I'ash Kflpruk. 
The place has more than once been described by modem 
travellers \ 

To the westw'ard of the Wakbsh riverp and bounded on the 
south by the Oxus^ lay the district the Arabs nanied Saghiniyan^ 
which in Persian is written Chaghaniyan, The eastern part of the 
district was more particularly known as Kub^dhiyan^ from the city 
of this name which stands on the first river joining the Oxus to 
the westward of the Wakhshabu Kub^dhiyanp or KuwadhiyaUp is 
described by Ibn HawtaJ as a smaller town than Tirmidh, and 
it was known also under the name of Fazz. It was famous for 
its maddctji which w^s exported to India. The Kubidhiyan 
river, on which the town lay'p h of considerable lengthy and 
according to Mukaddasi there were several important towns 
in this district, one of which was Awzaj or OzaJ, probably the 
present Aywaj, on the northern bank of the Oxus above I'innidh^ 
and below Rub^^ MMah of the left bank, adds ibat the 

fruits of this district were faTnoos. 

On tbe upper waters of the Kubldhiyan river, and west 
of the Stone Bridge^ lay VvashjirdT a town according to istakhri 
that almost equalled Tirmidh in size; and some distance to 

^ 1 . R. 9?. tit> 397. I. H. 348. Kas. li. A. V. U 4^1+ 
!Str H - Viilc in Wood, p, IxKKii; M aycf in for 

■®TSi P' 337 ' 187^1 p. 338. Al llic prfcicnt day the SlOtte En 4 ge is 

deumbed as only ten pmcti in Icu^h^ and is ibulted on two projecEing rucks, 
■n« Surkhib flqwi below Iw tiemracd in by lofty Md precipitcHis cliffi, which 
afford hnrdly thirty paces' interval for tbe pajbsage of ihc stiMini which pemrs 
down the naiTiiHW gOi^c with ql tremendous roar- 
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the south of it was the great fortress of Shaman, or Ash'Shfimdn. 
In all this district round ShOman much saffron was grown for 
export. ShAmin is refeirtid to by Mulfaddast as extrernely 
populous, and the town was well built j adding that 

Its population was ever in revolt against their Sultan, and that 
in his day it was a frontier fortress against the Turks. 'AH of 
Yazd, dffiCxibing the oonquesia of frequently mentions it as 

IJi^r ShidmAn, and more shortly as or ^isirak, and at the 

present day it is also known as I^i™*. 

Saghiniyin dty is probably identical with the modem town 
of Sar-i-Asy^ on the upper part of the Saghaniyan river, which 
was also called the Nahr ZAmiL It was, Istakhti writeSt a larger 
city thin Tiimidh, in the 4th (10th) century, though the latter 
was more wealthy and populous. Saghaniyan city was defended 
by a great Ruhandi^, or fort* and it stood on both banks of the 
river, Muk^ddasl likens it to Eamhh in Palestine, and there was 
a great Friday Mosque in its market-place. Wild'fowl abounded in 
Its neighbourhood, and 6000 villages were counted in its districts> 
excellent bread being cheap throughout the neighbourhood The 
small town of Basand, with a great public square and many 
gardens, lay two marches from &ghaniyan city, among the 
mountains higher up the river. Lower down the Zamik about 
half-way between ^ghnniy&n and Tirmidh, lay DarzanjI, where 
there was a great guard-house, according to Ibn liawkaL Exceh 
lent wooLstufFs were produced hure^ and there was a great Friday 
Mosque in the markeE-place. South of this again, also near the 
Zimil river, was the town of ^rmanjl or ^manjkn, likewise with 
its great guard-house. The place hod been famous in the 4 th 
(loih) century for a dole of bread, of the daily value of a dinar 
{10 shillings), which was given by its governor, Abu-l-l;Iasani son 
of Hasan Mah_ 

The most important town, however, of the ^ghaniyan district 
was Tirmid (or At-Tirmidh)^ north of the passage of the Oxlis 
coming from Balkh, and at the pkee of junction of the Zlmil river. 
In the 4th (loth) century it was defended by a great fortresSf where 

1 Iri, nQft. 1 - H- Muk. 12*9, 19*. Vak. iL SB; iii. 3371; iv. 

A. Y. u 491 5*1 4S^t 4S^i 4*54- 
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the governor lived, and a suburb lay round the town which was 
enclosed by an inner wall, while a second wall surrounded the 
suburb. A Friday Mosque of uuburnt brick stood in the market¬ 
place of the tow'n, but the market buildings wore built of kiJn- 
bricks, and the main streets were also paved with the same 
materiafr Tirmidh was the great emporium of the trade coming 
from the north for Khurisan. The city had three gates^ and 
according to Mukaddasl was strongly fortifiefL In the year 617 
(i2 2o) it was sacked hy the Mongol hordes as they passed 
south into Khurdsan. After this a new town—as large as the old 
oncj according 10 Ibn Eaii^iah, who visited it in the following 
century—was built tw^o mites above the deserted niinSp and this 
was soon surrounded by gardens w^hkh grew excellent grapes and 
quince. 

On the right hank of the Oxus, some distance below Tintiidh, 
was Kawfdah, where those who went from Balkh to Samarkand 
direct crossed the river. Nawfdah had a Friday Mosque in the 
midst of its houses, and was counted as the last town in Saghintyin 
on the Oscus. One march north-west of Tirmidh, on the road to 
Kish and Nakhshah in Sughd, was the town of H^himjird, a place 
of some importance in the 4th (joth) century; and two mat'ches 
north of this the road passed through the famous Iron Gate, 

This defile in the tnountains was described by the Chinese 
traveller, Hwen iTisang, who ais a Buddhist pilgrim visited India 
in 629 A.u.* The Arab geographers speak of a town here, and 
\a*kilbl names it the City of the Iron Gate (Madinah Bdb*al- 
I;:(adidh of which he also gives the Persian form, I>ar Ahanin, 
Istakhri, I bn blawkal, and MukaddasJ all name the Bab-at-ldadid 
in their itinerariesp but add no details- Under the name* in 
PersiaUp of the l^rband Ahanln the Iron (.jate became famous 
from the time of rimCir, and in is mentioned by \41i of Yazd also 
under the lurkisb appellation of Kuhlughah. He gives, howevtTp 

^ ftVF a of Hwen Thssing'a desenphnn Sir If, V'late in U'ijtotl* 

p, IkIx. Tl»e Chinese tint in hii» day I he |.TJLJiiagc 

hy rdhUng gatwi damped with irpn, and 10 the yntes ww-c atlarhed 
a ftumlwr of iron bctls.^ All lai«r ace-minls omiE any raennun uf gal«, whi^:h 
apparently bad been removed before thv [iifie of l^takhrE. 
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no descnpijon of the This retnarkable defile was traversed 

by Clavijo, the Spanish ambas^dor lo the court of llTn^r, in 
Atjgustj A.D. 1405. He States that the ravine looked 'as if it 
had been artificially and the hills nse to a great heij^ht on 
either side^ and the pass is smooth, and very deep. In the centre 
of the pass there is a village^ and the mountain rises to a great 
height behind. This pass is called the I'^ates of Iron, and in ail 
the mountain range there is no other pass, so that it guards the 
land of Samarkand in the direction of India. These Cates of 
Iron produce a large revenue to TImtr, for all merchants who 
come from India pass this way^' 

The Oxus below the ^^h^iyiin district took its course through 
the desertj receiving no important affluents on either bank, and 
finally reached its delta on the south shore of the Aral Sea, where 
lay the province of Khwarizm^ which will be described the next 
chapter In the stretch of desert several cities lay upon its right 
and left banks—generally sn couples^at the points where the 
great river was crossed by roads going from Khurisin to the 
Turk country, and most of the towns on the Khurasan side have 
already been mentioned in the preceding chapter^ The town of 
K&lif or Kaylifp on the north bank {which stiJl ercists), was in the 
middle-ages faced by its suburb on the Khurasln side, sunrounding 
the guard-house called Ruba| Dhi 4 -Kifl_^ and KSlif was therefore 
at that time counted as occupying both banks of the Oxus, 
Makaddasf likening it to Baghd^ and WistL On the northern 
side was the guard house called after Alexander the Great, KubSt 
Dhi-l Karnayn Yik^t states that KaJif had a fine castle, it was 
counted as iS leagues from Balkh, and was on the road thence to 
Nakhshab in Sughd Mustawfi speaks of a great hill near Kalif* 
eight leagues in drcumference, all of black earth, with water and 
fine gracing lands on its summit, and he adds that KUif in the 
3 th (14th) century was a large and very strong place. 

Below this and opposite Zamm, which has already been 

1 > kU iijo- 1st, a^s, i, h. 349. 400^ 

[- F. ill. 5 fi A. y. s. 49 . 59; ii Ctnidjo, 

p. J 13 . 1^75, p. 336. and 1S76, p. 3118, for the 

d«cHplion oF the Gate by 
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described (see p. 404), was the town of Akhsisak, whence a high 
road went to Nakhshab, I bn describes Akhstsak as a small 

city^ its inhabitants going over to Zamiti for the Friday prayers, 
for there was no mosqye in their town. The surrouiidmg lands, 
endosed on al] sides by the desert, were extremely fertilej and the 
pkasture for sheep and camels excellent Near the right bank 
of the Oxus, Jower down again, and opposite Amu I or AmCiyah, 
stood Firabfp on the road to Bukhari^ likewise snirouridcd by 
a fertile district, and many populous villages. Mnkaddasi writes 
that Firabr was a league distant horn the north bank of the Oxus, 
and that it was protected by a fortress with guard-houses. The 
Friday Mosque stood at the rown gate toa-ards Bukhir^ and there 
was a Jfu^lli, or praying station, with a hostelry outside this 
where travellers were entertained and a dole given, Thegyapes 
of the place were famous. Firabr was also knowm as Kaript 
AH, or Rubd^ [Jihir ibn *AI!, the village or guard-house of 
these persons \ 

After passing between Firabr and Amuyah, the Oxus held its 
course for about J40 diik's, still through the desert, till it reached 
Tdhiriyah, where the culdv-alud lands of the delta began. J'Tom 
this point the great rivet took its course to the Aral Sea, thtowmg 
□If for nearly 3.00 miles many irrigation canals which watered the 
rich province known as Khwarixm during the middle-ages. Since 
the date of the first Antb conquest the Oxus, in these delta lands, 
has of courS4> frequently shifted its bed, and the bursting of the 
great dykes at the time of the Mongol invasion in the 7th {t3th) 
century caused a change In its lower course which will be 
described lalen From the description of the earlier Arab 
geographers, however, it is still possible roughly to reconstruct 
the map of Khwarizm in the 4th (loth) century, and it is 
evident that the Oxus in those days followed a single channel, 
navigable for boats, down to the swamps on the southern shore of 
the Aral, which sea the Arabs called the Lake of Khwarizm 
(Buhayiah Khwarizm). 

The Aral, which was shallow and full of reeds, appears not 

* list, rgig, 31^ 1, H, J49 p 3^, 363+ Kud. Muk 191, Vak+ 

iii. iv. 139. Mat. 1^9. 
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to hav^* betn considered navigable; it received on its north¬ 
eastern shore the waters of the Jaxaites^ but no traific passed 
from the Oxus by water to the sister river. The Land bordering 
the ectstem coast of tbe Analj between the mouths of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, was in the 4th (loth) century, and kterj known as 
the Ueserl of the Ghux^ TutkomanSp a name more often given 
to the Marv desert of eastern Persia. To the earlier Arab geo¬ 
graphers the wonder of the Oxiis and Jaxartes was the fact that 
both these rivers frorc over in winter, so that caravans of heavily 
laden beasts could cross on the surface of the river ice, which 
remamed fast frozeiii they repoitedt for from two to five of 
the wiriter months, the thicimess of the ice reaching five spans 
ajid more, Kazvlnl explains further how in winter the peopk 
of Khwarizm had to dig wells throi^h the ice with crowbenj 
till the water below was reached, arid the cattle were brought 
up to drink at these holes, water being carried home to the 
houses in great jars. Is^akhri mentions a hilt called Jfabal 
Jaghdglw., on the And Lake shore, below which the water 
remained frozen all the year through. 

The Aral Sea, especially in its southern pan and near the 
creek of Ivhalijdn where the Oxus flowed in, was famous as fishing 
ground, bill there wse no villages or even houses bordering on 
tbe lake shore. As already said, all down the course of the Osus 
through the delta, great and small caruds branched from the right 
and left bank of the river, and many of these canals were ako 
navigable ^ their waters finally serving to irrigate the delta lands. 
On one nr oiher of these canals most of the great towms of 
Khwarizm had been built, rather than on the Qjins bank, which 
from the coiUKtarit shifting of its bed was a source of ever 
recurring danger. The Oxus was navigable for boats throughout 
the whole of tU lower course, and Ihn saj-s that durirtg 

the summer months the passage down stream from Tirmidh could 
be accomplished in ten days, cargoes of w^heat and barley being 
thus brought for sale to the Khwarizm markets. The ice in winter 
made the navigation dongerom or impossibki and Yakht relates 
how in Shawwal 616 (tX'Cember 1219)1 ''^hen going from Maar' to 
JurjanSynh, part of his voyage being by boat on the Jayb^n, he 
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and his companions came near perishing from the intense 
cold and the sudden freezing of the river They were hardly 
abie to land and get up the bonk^ which was deeply covered 
with snowp and YaJ^At lost the beast he was ridings he himself 
barely escaping with his life^ 

^ lit. 303, 304. I. H. 3S4, K*t- li- 3J3- I, E. lit, fl. Yak. L 191. 
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khwArizm. 


The prqvuace of Kh^^lHrmr The two oipitak? KSih ujid J ujinlyah. Okl 
and new Uigaaj. Khr^^h flmd KulTaiip^ The cantdl of Kbwifuin: toWAi 
to the sight and USl ot the Lower conrse of the OkuS to the Caapdan. 

Trade and products of EChwimin+ 

Khw^m, in the earlier niiddle-ages, had two capitals, one on the 
western or Persian side of the Oxus called Juij^tyah, or Urganj, 
the other on the eastern or Turkish side of the stream cailed 
which in the 4th (loth) century was held to be the 
capital in chief of the province. 

KMh still exists, but the great medieval city probably stood 
some miles to the south-east of the modem town+ In the earlier 
part of the 4th (loth) Century Kith came to be in part destroyed 
by the hood of the Oxus, which at this spot was two leagues 
in width. The city stood some distance back from the right 
bank of the main streajiii^ being on a canal called the Jardtir, 
which ran through the town—the market; for about a mile 
in lertgthp bordering this canal. Kath^ jn these earlier dmesp 
had also possessed a fortress (Kuhandiz)t which the floods had 
completely destroyed, and here had been the Friday Mosque 
and the prison, also the pajace of the native chief known as the 
KhwArizm-Shih. All this quarter of the town, however, had been 
rendered uninhabitable by the floods when Ihn Idawka] wrote, 
and a new town had recently been built to the eastward, at 
a sufficient distance from the Oxus to be safe from the encroach¬ 
ments of the river. 

The new city, which Mukaddasi states was known as the 
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Shahristan—‘the Capitar—by the Persians^ was almost^ he says, 
of the size of Naysabflr in Khurasin. In its tnarket-placit stood 
the Friday Mosque, built with columns of black stone, each of 
a man's height, and above came wooden pillars supporting the 
boanis of the loof. The governor's palace was rebuilt in the new 
town, the old fortress being left a ruim Numerous small canals 
traversed the streets, which says Mukaddasi were infamously filthy 
—worse than Ardabil in Adharbayjin, for the people used the 
roadway for their commodity, and even brought the foulness of 
the gutters into the mosque on their feet when they came to 
prayers. The markets, however, were rich and well-stored with 
all kinds of merchandise, and the town architects were very skitful 
in their buildings, so that Kath was outwardly a magnificent city. 
Soon after the close of the 4th (mth) century, however, it 
appears to have rapidly lost its position as the chief capital of 
Khwamm; probably by reason of the recurrently destructive Onus 
floods, which ever and anon threw down different quarters of the 
city j and eventually it sank to be a town of secondaty rank. 

Coming down to the beginning of the 7th (13th) century, 
Kdth docs not appear to have suffered much during the Mongol 
invasion, and in the 8th (r+th) century I bn fiat d {ah, who writes 
the name Al-Kaq passed through it on his way from Urganj to 
Bukhari, and describes it as a small but nourishing place. There 
was here a tank, and this at the time of his visit being frozen 

over, he describes the boys of the town as playing on its surface. 

At the close of the 8th {t4th) century Ttmilr almost destroyed 
Kith, but afterwards caused its walls to be rebuilt, and the place 
is frequently mentioned by ‘Ali of Vazd as still in bis day an 
important town'. 

The second capital of Khwarizm which, after the decay of 
Kith, became the chief city of the province, was Guiganj, by 
the Arabs called Al-Juriantyah, and at a later date known 

as Urganj. The chronicles of the Moslem conquest relate 

that in the year 93 (712), when the Arabs under Kutaybah 
invaded Khwarizm, the capital city which they conquered was 
called Al-tll, 'the Elephant,* a name which was forthwith changed 

' lit. 101, I. H. if I, m- ^ 

i- 1,^7- -6^ +4q. 
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to Al~Martsiirah^ meaning ' the City of Victory J This city is said 
to have stood on the further side of the Ostis, and over against 
the later JurjAniyah, but the Oxus flocHl before long over^ffhelmed 
Manaftrahj and Jurj*^niyah succeeded to its place *. 

JurjJiniyah in the 4th {loth) century—ibough at that time only 
the second city of the province^ Kath being still the capital—was 
already the chief centre of tradei and the meeting-place of caravans 
coming from the Ohitzz counlry^j which eitchanged goods with 
those from Rhur^n. Jyrj^nfyah lay a lK>w-&hot to the westward 
of a great navigable canal coming from the Oxus and running a 
nearly parallel course^ and the houses were protected from danger 
of flood by an immense dyke, with wooden piles to strengthen 
the embankment. Mu^addast in the 4th (joth) century states 
that the city had four gates, and that it was every day increasing 
in stae. At the Bdb-al-Hujj^jp 'the Pilgrims' Gate,^ stood a fine 
palace built by the Caliph MamOn^ with a second palace fronting 
it, built by Prince "All his son, both overlooking a sandy square^ 
like the famous RIgistIn of Bukhir^ where the sheep market 
was held. With the decay of K^th, Jurj^nfyah soon became the 
firsts and then the sole capital of the Khwirizm province, 
and in later times il is generally referred to under the name of 
Rhwiri^ra—'City* being understood. 

In the year 616 {1219) was at Jurj^iyah, or Gurganj 

as he also calls it, shortly before the place was devusEated by the 
Mongols under Changtz Khan; and he writes that he had never 
seen a mightier city^ or one more wealthy or more beautifuL In 
617 (t22o) all this was changed to ruiru The great canal dyktis 
having been broken down, the waters of the Oxus flowed off by 
a new oourscii as will be shown later, and the whole city w^as laid 
under water. The Mongol hordes when they marched away left 
nothing, according to YSk^t^ hut corpses and the ruined walls 
of housfcjs to mark the place o! the great city, rhe capital of 
Khwirizm, however, in a few years rose from its ruins rebuilt 
in a neighbouring spot. This, according to the contempoiary 
chronicle of lbn-a|-Athtrf was in 628 (isjt), when New RhwJxizm 
was founded * m the vicinity of Great Khwirtzm.' Before the 

> The ^lloa FU is fflcil unctnun ; m nxme occuis is * mini dt? on 
the CCiim cf the OmiLyybl CtUphs, ane eiminp^ being daied a. k. 75 
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Mongol invasion there had existed, accordijiig lo At and others^ 
a town known as Little Giitganj, by the Persians called Gutganjak,^ 
lying at a distance of three leagues from the capital, Gr^t Gurganj, 
and it s&enis probable that Little GuTBanJ was the spot chosen for 
New Khw^izni. 

New Khwirkm soon took its place as the capital, and is 
described by both Mustawft and Ibn Ba^A^ in the Sth (14th) 
century^ K.axvinL, who wrote in the latter half of the previous 
century, stah^ that (New) Gurganj was then famous for its skilful 
blacksmiEhs and carpenters, also for its carvers of Ivory and ebony 
bowls arid other utensils, like those produced by the people of 
Tark near Isfabln. Further, the women here made famous em¬ 
broideries, and the tailors were renownedr The wacer-melons of 
Khwirizmt he relates, were beyond compare, and this latter fact 
is confirmed by Ibn Ba;Atah. 

Mustawfi^ who gives the common naine of the dty as Uiganj, 
otherwise New Khwij-jzm, says that it lay ten leagues (probably 
a mistake for miles) from Old Urganj. Ibn BatA|ati, his contem¬ 
porary, found Kbwimm (as he calls the place) a fine town, 
well-built, with broad streets, and a teeming population* The 
market was a magnificent building, bke a tsiavanserai, and near 
it was the Friday Mosque with its college. Also there was 
a public hospital, attended, when Ibn BatAtah was here, by 
a Syrian physician, a native of Sabt^iln. Near the clt^e of the 
Sth {14th) century this city of Khw^Hzm was again almost 
completely destroyed by TimAr, after a siege lasting three months, 
TImAr, however, caused it afterwards to be rebuilt* and the work was 
completed in 790 Abu-l^had, the prince of KhwAnxm, 

whose account of the lower Oms course will be gi^'en presently, 
held his court at the beginning of the rith (r7Eb) century in this 
dty, which he generally names Urganj, and speaks of as a fine 
place with many gardens i but after thi!^ date the town of Khtvah 
gradually repleiced Urganj^ becoming the new capital of the 
province. The mins of this Urganj, the town built after the 
Mongol itny^ion, are those now known as Old Urganj (Kuhtiah 
Urgan})*. 

1 AniEony Jeokbifon wm m Uigcucx {u he iipells-the luw} m 9^ (ijfSIi 
century bcfon the lioie cf Abu-l-Ghixt, nsd deteriba 11 as a fiiwe town 
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Khirail—which under the Uzb^ chiefs after the dme of Timflr 
graduaily edipsed Urgajij and became the fi^apital of Khwarizm, 
giving its name in time also to the whole province ^is more than 
once mention^ as a small town by the Arab geographers of the 
4th {loth) century- The older spellmg of the name was Khivajf, 
and this form was in common use down to the time of 
Mulfaddas! describes Khlvah as lying on the border of the 
but watered by a great canal which was brought to it from the left 
bank of die Oxus. It had a fine public square* also a Friday 
Mosque, so that in the 4th (lotb) century it must already Have 
been a place *of some importance* Yatfit, who says the name 
was also pronounced Khayva^^ speaks of its casti& In the 7th 
(r3,th) century its people were all Sunnis of the Shafifite sect, the 
rest of the population of Khw^rkm following the f:lan'ifite rituaL 
At this date Khivah was already celebrated as the birth-place 
of the great Shaykh Najm^d-Din* sumamed Al-Kubri^ He played 
a foremost part in the defence of Urganj against the Mongols, 
who put htm to death, and his tomb became a place of pious 
visitation near Urganj, as is described by Ibn Ba^^tah in the 
century after his martyrdom- Khlvah is mentioned by ^\ll of 
YazdL and he describes an adventure here of Tfmtir* when a 
young man, who at a later period caused the walls of Khlva]^ 
(as the name was then spelt) to he rebuilt. The dty in the 
iith (17 th) century is frequently mentioned by Abu-l-Ghaz- vho 
sometimes lived here, as also at Kit (or Kith), when not in 
residence at Urganj; and since his day* and down to the present 
time, the place has continued to rise in importance^ being now the 
capital of the province called after it \ 

Hailrasp (meaning ^ Hundred-hor&e * in Persian) on the same 
latitude as Khtvah, but standing nearer to the left bank of the Okus, 
is a place of importance that has kept its name unchanged from 

with WaUi *hy estimuJDa fimr milK Abodl it.' HaklujE, 

(Glugow^ 19^1^1 BaIv +ailr Inti 300. 1 . H. 350, jjji. ^Juk- 

i8fl^ Vik. ii. lii. 9i3; iv. 161, A. F. ^7^ Iljti-iii-AitliizT nil. 1 ^ 7 * 

Kkt- it. Msi. 197, 334. I, R iii. 3—fi. A. V- I 44S. J, K. 345 - 

A. G, nr. Gf^griipkva/ for 1874^ p. 7SL 

* hlnh 1S9, Vilt+ ii. 511. Kit, iL 35J, I. B. iiL 6, A- V. L 6 t, 449- 
A, G- 1 i*, 194- 
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the Moslenri conquest to the present dme. Mul^ddAsT in the 
4th (loth) oentiiry desc|ibe& it as of the same size as KhSvah^ 
the tomi having wooden gates and being surrounded by a 
ditchn '^‘ho was here in 616 ([Z19), speaks of it as a 

strongly toTtified and rich town, with c^ccellent markets^ where many 
opulent merchants had their warehouses, Hajarasp was almost 
surrounded by the waters of its canals, and w'as only to be reached 
by a single rgad, along a causeway coming from the Us^ganj 
direction across the Level plain which stretched away from the 
Okus bank. 

About half-^way L>etween X^hiriji^h^ where the cultivation of 
the delta began, and Hazanspj. the stream of the Qnis passed 
through a narrow gorge, now known as the Eteveh Boyun, ^ihe 
Camel's Neck/ where high arid precipitaus cliffs hemmed in the 
current to a third pf its normal breadth, ts^hr! calls these 
naiTOws by the name of AbilVshah, or BLlt^hah, adding that the 
Okus Lx^tmen feared the spot greatly, on account of the whirlpool 
and the cataract at the e^t of the passage. Mustawflg who Calls 
this place Tang^i-Dahin-i'Shlr,." the Narrows of the Lion’s Mouth/ 
says the opposite diris were baiely too (yards) apart, and there 
was a guaid^house here, on the left bank. Below tbis^ according 
to him, the Oxus p^ed by sxi underground course for a couple 
of leagues^ being completely hidden from sight 

Between X^irfyah and Hazdiasp^ on the left bank oF the 
Osus^ there were three towns of some importance during the 
middle-ages. One march below T^idyab, and on the high rmd^ 
stPCKl Jikarbanth surrounded by gardens^ with trees growing along 
its canals. A line mosque, according to Mukaddast, stood in the 
midst of its market .A march further northt near the narrows 
of the Oxus* was the city of Oarghin, which Muk^ddast de^ 
scribes as almost of the sue of Jurjiniyah. Its Friday Mosque 
was magnilicently ornamented with predous marbles, and the 
town was two leagues across, being surrounded by nearly five 
hundred vineyards. Dargh^ was the hist great town in 
KhwMztn on the road from Marv. Vfikllli having b&in here in 
6]6 (1319), describes it as standing on an elevation like the spur 
of a hill, with its gardeiis and amble fields stretching between the 
town and the Oxus bank, which was two miles distant* At the 
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back of thft town the dest^ sands were not far dbtant Between 
[hir^han and Haaarasp lay Sadilr on the river banlc^ ^ foitifted 
town with a Friday Mosque in its midst, and surrounded by 
suburbs^ 

I'he first of the great canals of Khwarizm was taken from the 
right or eastern bank of the Oxus at a spot opposite Darghajin 
and was called Gavkhuwirah, or Givkhwarah, the "Cattle Feeder/ 
'Fhis canal, which was navigable for boats^ being two fathonis deep 
and five fathoms across^ went noithwardSi and irrigated all the lands 
up to the level of Kdth, Five leagues beyond its point of origin a 
small canal branched off from it, called the Karih canal, and this 
to© watered many districts^ Four towns of some importance are 
mentioned by Mutaddasl as of this eastern bank of the Qxus, 
each standing about a day's march one from the other, in the 
fertile districts south of Kath, The most distant from KUb was 
called Nakfagh, it stood in the midst of canaby was a fine town, 
and lay near the desert border. Nearer to Kath was Ardha- 
khh'ah, which is probably identical with the place called Hiati 
Khivah by and which he says was 15 leagues distant from 

Kbivah of the west bank. Ardhakhivah was a fortress standing 
under a hill at the beginning of the desert, and having but a 
single pte ^Viyikhin, also a fortress, surrounded by a ditch and 
with catapults at its gate, lay one march again to the northward j 
and then came GhardamJm, one march from Kaih, a weihfoitified 
place with two gates, encompassed by a great water ditch two 
bow-shots in width. 

From the west, or left bank of the Osus a number of canals 
were also taken, the first of which was that which was led past 
Hazarasp to irrigate its districL Th is also was navigable for boats, 
though it was only half the size of the Gavkhuwlrah canal; and it 
led backward, curving round in a dtrectiDn ihatf if continued, 
would have reached the city of AmuL Two leagues north of 
Hazarasp the Karduran-Khw^sh canal branched from the QsuSy 
fiowing past the town so named, which stood half-way between 
Hammsp and Khlvah. This canal was larger chan that which 
served Hajtiraspt and the town of K^rdurfln'iChas ^as Mul^add^l 

1 Tit- I. H. 354. Mak. iHS. V*k, Si* 567; iv* -Qil- 

»* 3 - 
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vrniesr the name) was surroimded by a ditch and had wooden 
gates. Further north again was the Nabr Khtvah^ a still larger 
canal, by which boats went from the Oxm to that city. A fourth 
canal, howing a mile to the northward of the Khhah canaJ, was 
the Nahr Madr^ which is described as twice as large as the 
Givkhuwir^h of the east bank. I'he town and neighbouihotsd 
of Madra were watered by it* 

Kith, the eastern capital, as already saidt stood back from the 
Oxus on a canal called the Jard^r, which was taken from the 
main stream some distance to the south of the city. Two leagues 
north of K^th^ but from the left or western bank of the Oxus* the 
great Wadhik (also Wadik or ^Vadan) canal branched off^ which 
was navigable up to the neighbourhood of Jurjinlyah, the western 
capital of KhwlriKm. ITie point of origin of the Wadak canal 
was about a mile to the northward of that of the Madri canal, 
and fujther north again another canal called the Nahr Buwwah 
(B£lh or B6yah) left the Oxus, its waters rejoining those of the 
Wadak beyond to the noith-westt ^ bow^-shot distant from the 
village called Andarast^n, and about one da/s march to the 
southward of Juij^lyah. The Wadik canal was larger than 
the Biihj but both were navigable as far as Jurfiniyah, where a 
dam prevented boats proceeding further northw-anl; and a great 
dyke, as alr^dy said, had originally been built along its bank to 
keep the city from inundation'. 

The high road north from Khlvah to Jurjiniyah, in the 
middle-ages, passed thnough seveml large towns of which now no 
trace exists. One march from Khtvah was Ardhakhushmlthan, 
or Rakhilshrnhhari^ which ^ho stayed here in 6z6 (taz^), 

records as being a large city, with hue markets and much mer¬ 
chandise^ It was^ he says, more populcfus and more extensive 
than the city of Nasfbin, in Upper Mesopotamia, but it appears 
to have been mined by the Mongol invasion. North of this 
was RCisvand, a medium-sLred town according to Mukaddasl, 
well fortified and surrounded by a ditch. It had excellent 
springs of water, and the Friday Mosque stood in its market¬ 
place. After passing the village of AndarastirL, lying at the 

^ 1 st joii JOI. [. H- 3S J, Mtik. iSa, 3 ^ 1 ,15.3. Vnk. iL jpa; 
iv. ajq. 
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junction of the Wadik and BCih canals the town of Ktiivir was 
Ttachedi one march south of J iifi 4 n[ 3 fahr MukaddasJ describes 
NCkzvar As a small w'ell-fortified city* having two iron gates^ and 
surrounded by a ditch crossed by drawbridges* which were taken 
up at night, being laid on boats. There was a Friday Mosque in 
its markei-place; and without the west gate wbs a fine bath-house. 
It is apparently the same town which Yah tit calls Kuitk^thf meaningi 
he says, ‘New Kith/ or *New Wall/ and which was utterly 
destroyed, shortly after he left it, by the Mongol hordes. 

Zamakhshar lay between and Jurjlntyahj and in the 

4th (loth) century this town had also drawbridges at its gat^- 
'Fhere was a Friday Mosque here, and a strong prison, and it was 
fortifiedp having iron gates and a ditch+ YMt^t in the yth (13th) 
century speaks of this place as a village, and it became famous 
as ihe birth-place of one of the great commentators of the ^uian, 
A^Zamakhsharl^ who was bom here in 467 (to75) 

53S (1144). Ibn BatO;ah, who visited his tomb here in the Sth 
(14th) century, speaks of Zamakhshar as lying four miles from 
New Ur^nj. To the north of Urganj was the shrine of Najm-ad- 
Dln Kubra already spoken of* and beyond this agairti five leagues 
from Turjaniyah 00 the desert bO'rder, under the tall cbffs to the 
west of ihe Oxus, stood ]!th or Gtt, a place often nienlioned by 
the earlier gec^raphers^ It was a large town with oortsiderable 
lands round it, lying ai some distance from the left bank of tbe 
river, being opposite Madbmlnlyah at four leagues from the 
right bank. Jtth appears to be identical in position with the later 
town called Wazlr (or Shahr-i-Wa^lr), which probably replaced 
iij after the troublous times of the Mongol invasion and the 
campaigns of Tlmflr. Waitr is frequently mentioned by Abu 4 - 
CxhSfli and the name occurs in the JaMn This Shahr-i- 

X^'a^ir, moreover, is probably the town visited and described by 
Anthony Jenkinson under the somewhat altered form of 
or SAayjurt, when he was travelling across Khwari^ni in the lOth 
(i6ih) century ^ 

On the right bank of the Qxus, some four leagues north of 
Kith* the first of four canals led off, fiowing northward^ and 

1 l8U 3ai. I- H. 351. Mnkr 2S9. Vik. i 191 “ li^ 940? iv* Sai- I- B- 
iii. ^ X, C. ISS’ 1 - iS 4 ' 6 - Hakluyt^ iL 4^1. 
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after a short distance this was joined by three other small streams, 
their united waters formijig the Kutdar carml- It was said that 
this, which was of the size of the Wadik and Bflh caimls of the 
west bankj had originally been an arm of the Oxus, and had 
flowed out to the north-east into the Aral. The district in the 
angle between the main stream of the Oxus and the Kurdar canal 
was called Maidikhgin (or Mazdikhtin)^ and it was watered by 
numerous minor channels taken from the right bank of the Oxus, 
The district is said to hive comprised twelve thousand villages, 
and Kurdar was its chief town. This is described by Mukaddas! 
as a large place and very strong; surrounded by nurnerous 
villages, with broad pasture lands for cattle. Two days* march 
from it, on the north-eastern border of Khwirism, was the great 
village called Kariyat Barltakln {or Faritagink near which were 
the hiU-quarries producing the stone used in the buildings 
throughout Khwlrizm. Baittakln in the 4th (rothj century had 
excellent markets, and a welhbuilt Friday Mosque. To the 
westward of this place was the city of Madhmlnfyah, four leagues 
from the right bank of the Oxus, opposite Jith| and from hence 
down to the shore of the Sea of Aral there were no more 
culti^^ted lands, only swamps and reed beds lying at the mouth 
of the great river*. 

In the 4th century a.C., when Alexander the Great made his 
conquests in western Aria, the Osus is described as flowing into 
the Caspian, and the Greek geographere apparently knew nothing 
of the Aral Sea. When the change of couirse from the Caspian to 
the Aral took place ta not known, but though at the present day 
the Oxus, like the Jaxartes, flows into the Sea of Aral, its old bed 
to the Caspian still exists, is marked on our maps, and has been 
recently explored. In the earlier middle-ages the course of the 
Oxus, as described by the Arab geographers of the 4l^> (i^h) 
century, is, in the main, that of the present day; but the old bed 
of the river leading to the Caspian is mentioned by MukaddasI, 
who reports that in former times the main stream had flowed 
down 10 a town over against Nisi in Khurisin^ called Balkhin 
(or Abu-l-Khink Later, some two and a half centuries after 
the time of Mukaddasii it seems certain that the Oxus once 
^ 1<)9. 1 . H, 350, Muk. ise. Yik. W, 157+ 
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ai^ain resumed Tts older course. This we leam from the con- 
temporary Persian audiom. Hence there appeals to be unim¬ 
peachable evidence that, from the early part of the 7th fisth) 
century lo near the dose of the lolh (i6lh} oenturyt the Qjnis, 
except for a moiety of its waters which still passed into the Aral 
by the canals, reached the Caspian along the old bed of the 
time of Alexander the Great, though at the present day^ and since 
the end of the toth (i6th)i::entury, this dhannel is once more disused 
and for the most part dry. 

As has been mentioned above the chronicle of Ibn-ai-Athir 
states that the Mongol hordes in ^17 (t^aoX in order hnaJly to 
capture Urganj, after a five months^ siege brolce down the dykes 
and overwhelmed the dty with the waters of the Oxus and its 
canals, which hitherto had Bowed by divers channels to the east¬ 
ward of the town. The whole country was laid under water, and 
the overflow after a time b^an to drain off to the south-west, filling 
the old bed of the Oxus, and following the line of depression to 
the Caspian at ^ian^^i5hUgh. The latter Ya(jL(lt, a contemporary 
of these events, speaks of as a strongly fortified castle standing on 
the shore of the Sea of Jabaristln {the Caspian), into which, 
he says, the Jaybfin (the Oxus) flowed^ This evidence from 
incidental notices is further fully corroborated by Mustawff in the 
3 th (14th) century, who, in descHbmg the course of the Oxus, 
states that though a small pordon of its waters still drained off 
through canals from the right bank to the Aral Sea, the main 
stream after passing Old Uiganj turned down the passage called 
the Steep of ^alam, where the noise of its cataract could be heard 
two leagues away, and thence flowing on for a distance of 
six days’ march, had its exit in the Caspian (Bahr Kha^r) at 
Khalkhil, a fishing station. 

The position of the 'Akabah or Steep of ]dalam> which the 
Turks, Mustawfr ^ys, called KurUvah (or Kurlidi), is given by 
him in his ltinerar>', for the town of New Ijialam stood about 
half-way between Old Urganj, destroyed by the Mongols in the 
previous centuryt and New Urganj which had taken its place. 
In his article on the Caspmi Mustawff further adds, when 
speaking of the port on the Islarvd of Abaskfin (see p that 
this island had In his time disappeared beneath the sea * because 
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the which formerly did flow into the Eastern Lake [the 

Aral] lying over against the lands of Gog and Magog, since the 
time of the Mongol invasion has changed its course and now flow's 
out to the Sea of Xha^r [the Caspian]; and hence;, this latter sea 
having no outlet, the dry land [of the Abaskfin island] has now 
become submerged in the rising level of its waters,^ 

All the above is conhnned by the account of the Ostus written 
in Sjo (1417) by H4fi| Abt^ who was a government official of 
Shah Rukh, son and successor of TlmOf, and who most have been 
well acquainted with the geogmphy of this region from personal 
knowledge. In two distinct places he writes that, in the year just 
mentioned, the Omus^ which of old had discharged into the Lake 
of Khwdri?.in (the Aral), having taken a new channel, now Rowed 
down by Kurlivfl^ otherwise called Aktanchah, to the Sea of 
Kha^ar (the. Caspian), adding that the Aral Sea in his time had 
come almost to disappear. And again, Ruy Gonzales de Clavijc^ 
the Spanish ambassador who visited these regions in SoS (1405) 
some years before Hlfia Abru wrote his account, confirms this by 
his statement that the Onus ^ flows into the Sea of MkCt,' which 
can only mean the Caspian. It must be admitted, howev^, that 
Ciavijp here spoke from bcarsay only. 

What caused the Oxus once mbre to discharge into the Aral 
Sea is unknown, but this great change must have taken place 
before the close of the toth (16th) century, for Abu-l-Ghazi, a 
native of Urganj, refers to it as^ though it had become an 
accomplished fact in 9S4 (1576)^ namely some thirty years before 
he, Abi>l^hAii, was bom. The Oxus had, he says, that date 
already made itself a new channel and Euming off below Khast 
Minirahsi (the Tower of Khast), took its way diiect to the 
Aral Sea^ thus changing the lands lying between Urganj and the 
Caspian into a desert for lack of water. And in another pas^e of 
his work speaking of former times, among events of the years gaS 
to 9J7 (151a to 1534), he describes how all the way from Urganj to 
Ahu-LKhkn on the Caspian there were arable fields and vineyards 
along what was still then the course of the lower Oku& Appar- 
ently, however, Abu-l-Ghlzl places the change of bed rather 
too late, for already in 966 {155S), when Anthony Jenkinson 
travelled through Russk to Khivah, he speaks of the Oaus as 
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Bowing "not into the Caspian S&l as it hath done in times past,- 
for when he saw it the great river already took its course to the 
x4raJ Sea, “^the i^e of Kithay,' dlnect*. 

The chief products of Khwariam were food-stufTSf cereals^ and 
fruits. The land was ejctremely fertile and grew large crops of 
cotton^ and the docks of sheep ga%^e wooL Great herds of cattle 
pastured on the marshlands near the Aral, and many kinds of 
cheese and curds were eicported. The miirkets of Jurj^n^yah 
were famuus for the ^ariotis costly furs, brought here from the 
Bulghar country of the Volga^ and a long list of these is given by 
Mukaddasi and others^ This list comprises the following skins; 
maitent sable, fox, and beaver of two kinds, as well as the fui^ of 
the squirrel, ermine, stoat and weasel, which were made up into 
pelisses and short jackets; also artilkially dyed haieskins and 
goatskins, and the hide of the wild ass. 


* Muk. 1B5. Yak. Iv. Mst, 1^7, aij, 13^, N. 360, Hfc- 
3a A- Gr 207, ajiv ClkViJOp p. 118. Hokliiylp ^aui- 

fo/itiu, \u 4S1P 46s, * Voyage Antbony jEnkiiuon^^ Professor De Qfxjc in 
Au Ojeut (LeydeOp 1875) snkit to discredit tbe stutmoits of ike 

Pcfjian gengnpheRs, uvd hold-i ttwl during tUl the middk'iiget ihe Oxux, aft at 
the pr«cDt ikjr, Bowed iiilq the Aral# The evidence ‘ihqwing that a pOKTtlORi 
ai any rare, of tlic Oms cnrreni Huwed down the aid bed tu the Caspian, 
durfog moil! than three oenEniieft, appears to be irwrlhtiible; and it may be 
addt<^ lhat the late Sir C, Rawlinigiit, who hod ftndied ihe qaeftrion sj 
a practical geogniphetT and knew at ifirot hand the writioga of the Arab and 
Ferrian aiithuHlieii always mainiaincd the opuiiaq that duriDg ihoK oeirenl 
centuries the Oaufi did undqubledly ftow into the Caspian. It should be Stated 
that Rome confusion has aruen fmm the diem names by which ihc Moslem 
geographers denote ihe Caspian and the Arak The Coi^piin ii generally 
Teferred tu Oft the Sea of Khaoar (Bah r Khuorh frwi the tribes of the Khossra 
who iahahited in furthet shores^, bui it was also known as the Sen of TaburistaD 
Or nf ^(amndarin, or at Abukfin. or oF Jiujdn, from the iWiVet of the vanDlb 
wdl-koowti province or dutricla on Jts shores- Quite incoiTcclly the CMpioa 
appears ftomet liuev 41 the Daryi Kolzum, but Kulzum waft the name given to 
the Red The Aral waft gtoerolly known ba the Btiluyiah KhwiruiuH or 

Lake of Khwmxm, and aUo u the Lakeurjarjinlyah (the capital cd Khwaiizmb 
and thia list name Irang eoiUy inEiread Jorj&ti ban more espe^flly OLUsed 
CCiri)Bjsion between ihe Caspian (Hobr Joiiia) and the Aral iBuhayrah 
J arjaniyah). The Aral waa oIh known lo ihc Permn geo^raphcfa OS the 
Da rya-i-'Shark, 'the EoBicm Seab' All I his, howeveTn doeft ftot inralidate the 
facts clearly recorded by Mtutawfl, niE* Abr^, and Aborl-OhiEl. 
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Among natural and manufactured products were wax, the bark 
of the white poplar, cahed Tdz, used for covering shielda^ fish-glue, 
fish-bones amber, kholanj-wood^ honey, and hazel-nuts, swords, 
and cuirasses and bowa Khwirizm also was celebrated for its 
falcons. Grapes^ currantS} and sesame were largely grown, and 
in the looms carpets, cofverlets, and brocades of mixed cotton 
and silk were woven. Cl«^ and vdb of both cotton and silk 
stuffs were exported, and various cDlomed cloths. Locks were of 
the smith-work of the towns, and they had boats hollowed out of 
a single tree^runk, which were used in the navigation of the 
numerous canals. The chief industry of KhwAfizm, however, tn 
the 4th (loth) century, as latterly, was the slave^tiade; for Turkish 
boys and girls were bought or stolen from the nomads of the 
steppesj and after being educated and made good Moslems, were 
despatched from here to all the countries of Islam, where, as history 
relates, they often came lo occupy high posts of command in the 
Government \ 


* hh 304p ^5. L H* Male, a 15. 
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Bdkhiti, wvd the five dtita wishm iu wsiIL Baykuid. S^ArVftnd. The 
Butinm mcHniLmmSi oj^d the Zajuftliio or Sttg^ fivers KarmtHijfahi 
Dab^jmh^ slemI RAbtl>j^, KUh Afui Najaf, irilh fleigkbQQfing towns, 
Tlw peodoetH of Siighd. koutes bcjoivl she Osus &t far 35 Satimr^and. 

The province of Stighd, the ancient Sogdtana, may be taken as 
including the fertile lands, lying between the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
which were ratered by two river systems^ namely the Zarafshin, or 
Soghd river^ on which Samarfpmd and BokhirS steeds find the 
river which flowed by the cities of Kish and Nasaf. Both 
thrae rivers ended in marshes or shallow lakes in the western 
desert towards Khwirizm. More properly* however, Sughd is the 
name of the district surrounding Samarkand | for Bukhara^ Kish, 
and Kasaf were each counted as separate districts- 

Sughd was accounted one of the four earthly paradises, and 
had attained its greatest splendour in the latter half of the 3rd 
(9th) century under the Sitn&nid Amirs; in the following century, 
however, it was still a province fertile and rich beyond compare. 
Of the two chief cities, ^mar^and and Bukhari, it may be said 
that the former was rather the political centre, while Bukhara was 
considered to be the religious metropoliSr but both were equal In 
rank, and held to be the capitals of Sughd I 

Bukhdri was also known under the name of Kfllnijkath^ In 

^ Tit* 316, H- ids- ^^nk. iHf* 3 iSt. Yafc^ iil* 394- 

^ Tbii, or NEiiRujkili], ^ the Irjc of ihc whlcli (by an ttfirr 

of itw diMiitical pcinu) w efiea wmi^ty wnttfii namijkarh. M nk. 167, note A. 
TJar true prtmundmtion b filed by the Chinc5e pilgrims, wh* mfntion 
Hakbim uTid-tr the Tm.mt of 
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the 4th (loth) century it was a called diy measuring a league 
across in every direction, which stood in the plain a short distance 
south of the main ami of the river of SughcL There were no 
hills in the neighbourhood, and round it lay many towns^ paLaces, 
and gardens, gathered into a compass measuring la leagues in 
lengih and breadth^ and enclosed by a Great ^Vall that must 
have been over a hundred miies in circuit 'Ilirough this great 
enclosure passed the Sughd river, with its numerous canals. 

'fhe city proper of BukhAri+ outside the wail and to the north¬ 
west, had adjacent to it the fortressj which itself was like a small 
city. It was the residence of the governor and held the prison 
and the treasury* Beyond and round the town also wexe great 
suburbs, eictending a;s fax as the main arm of the river, and 
along its southern bank. Of the suburbs the chief were those 
lying to the east, namely the thoroughfares {darif) of Kaw Bah^r^ 
of Samarkand-^ and of Ramithanah, with others too numerous 
to mention, whose position cannot now be e^ctly fixed. The 
town wall had seven iron gates i Bab^'Madinah (the City 
Gate), Bab NGt (or Nfte), Bib Hufrah^ the Iron Cate, the 
Gate of the Fortress, Bab Mihr or the Bani Asad Gale, and 
lastly the Gate of the Baril Sa^d, How these were situated 
is unknown:, but the Gate of the Fortress (BabahKuhandiz) 
must have been 10 the north-westi opening on the Rlgistan, 
the great sandy plain or pubUc square of Bukhira which has 
ever been famous^ 

'rhe two gates of the fortress were the Bib^^Rigist^p or 
Bab-as^SahL, 'the t^ate of the (Sandy) Plain,^and the 
this last opening on the Great Mosque, which also stood on the 
Rigistan, at the city Gate of the Fortress above mentioned. The 
suburbs were traversed by ten main thoroughfaxes^ each of which 
ended in its gateway, and these are all carefully named by both 
Istakhri and MukaddisL Fuxther there were severaJ ^tes in the 
streets shutting off the various quarters of the suburbs one from 
another, many of the>e gales being of iron. The Great Mosque 
was near the fortress^ and there were numerous smaller mosques, 
with markets, baths, and open squares beyond county and at the 
close of the 4th (loth) century the Government House stood 
immediately outside the fortress in the great square called the 
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Rtgistan. I bn gives a detailed accdum of the chief 

ranaU which, Starting from the left bank of the Sughd nver, 
watered BukhaiA and the gafdei:;s in the plain round the city, 
becoming finally lost in the desert towards the south-west, near 
Baykand on the Amul road, for none of them' reached the 0.ves. 
The lower course of the river here was known as the SJm Khils, 
or Khwish'- 

The mins of Old BukhdtAof predslamic days lie somt miles 
to the north-west of the Moslem city, and near the river bank. 
They were known by the name of Riyamlthati, and Mukaddasl 
describes them in the 4th (loth) century* as still showing immense 
nrmains of the ancient city. Within the circuit of the Great Wall 
round the plain of Bukhara there were five flourishing dties. Of 
th ey- Khujadah, or Khuj&dl, stood one league west of the high 
road going down from Bukhari to Baykand, and three leagues 
distant from the capital. Mukaddasl describes it as a large and 
pleasant town, with a Friday Mosque and a castle. The town of 
Maghkan was beyond thia> being five leagues from Bukh^ and 
three fTom the high road, close to the western circuit of the Great 
Wall MaghkAn had a Friday Mosque, was fortified, and had 
suburbs, besides many villages lying round it, for its lands a-ere 
amply irrigated. 

Tumujkath, or Tumushkath (often by a clerical error v^riiten 
Bumujkaih, and Bdmykath), was a small town to the north-west of 
Bukhlrd, four leagues distant, and half a league off the high road 
to the left of one going to TawAwis, (as the name 

was often written) means ‘Peacocks,’ and this was the brgest of 
the five cities within the Great Wall. The town had a flourishing 
market and was much frequented by merchants from all parts of 
KhurAsan, its cotton stuffs bdng exported to 'Irdk* 
fortified and had a castle, and the Friday Mosque stood in the 
market-place. ‘Hie last of the five inner towns was Zandanah, which 
still exists at the present day. It is described as lying four leagues 
distant from BukharA, to the north. It was well fortified, had 
a Friday Mosque in the town, and a populous suburb beyond its 
walls; and Yakflt adds that the stuffs made here, and called from 
the town the Zandajf cloths, were widely celebrated, 

' Iil-iOJ—J091. t-U-aSS—3S*- Mwk, *8*, tSi. Vak. i, jir. 
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Two leagues outside the Great' Wall, and five from Bukhara 
on the road down to the Oxua at Firabr, was the city of Baylcand, 
which sdll exists. In the 4th (loth) century Baykand possessed 
but one gate, and was strongly fortiiied; it had a Friday Mosque 
in its midst, ornamented with precious marbles and with a finely 
gilded Mihr&b (or niche showing the Mecca point). There was 
a market held in the suburbs of Baykant^ but no nllag^ 
kuiTOunded the town; only numerous guard'hous^ which aie 
reported to have numbered a thousaiid all told Beyond the 
town lay the sandy desert bordering the Oxus. 

Throughout the earlier middle ages Bukhara retained its prc- 
etnineuoe; but in 616 (1319} came the Mortgol invasion, and the 
city was pillaged and utterly ruined. For a century and more 
it did not recover from this devastation, and in the early part 
of the Sth ( t4th) century when I bn Batdfah visited the places 
lodging in the suburb called Fatb ab&d, the mosques, colleges and 
markets were still for the most part in the state of ruin in w hich 
they had been left by Changis Khin. It was indeed only at the 
close of the 8th (14 th) century, under the rule of 'llmilr, who 
made Somarl^d his capital, that Bukbiia, the sister city, refined 
sO'ine of her former splendour’. 

Samarkand was up stream, and about 150 miles due east of 
Bukhiri; being situated at a short distance from the southern 
bank of the Sughd river, and occupying high ground. The city, 
which was encircled by a wall with a deep ditch, was protected by 
a fortress, also on the height, and below, near the river bank, were 
great suburbs. All round Samarkand were orchards, and 
with thdr gardens, irrigated hy canals innumerable, and cypress 
trees grew here magnificently. Within the fortress had stood the 
governor's palace, also the prison, but when Ibn Ijawkal wrote 
this stronghold was mostly in ruins j according to Yikilt it had 
double gates of iron. The city proper had four galea; namely, 
Bib-as,Sfn, ‘the China Gate,’ to the east, to which steps ascended 
from the lower level, and from it the river was overlooked; 
the Bukhiri Gate to the north; to the west the B&b an Maw Bahar, 

> I»t, 311—315. 1 . H. 361-364. Mult. i«t, isi. Vdu i. nr, 874 , 
ii. 951. 1 . B. Ui. 17. E. Schayter, TMnbVmw, ii. ^9. 
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also on (he height; and to the south the Bib-al-JCabir, 'the Great 
Gate,’ also known as the Kish Cate, 

The city, according to Yaltilt, was ajoo jailbs in estent (about 
750 acres), and within its circuit were many marliets and bath¬ 
houses. These, with the pri%'ate houses, had their water brought 
in by leaden pipes, communicating with a leaden main, which 
entered the city by the Bib Kish, the water coming from the 
canals outside, where it was taken along a great dyke above 
ground, and in the market-place the leaden channels are described 
as resting on stone supports, ITie great market-place of Samar¬ 
kand was called the Ras at-Tak, ' the H^d of the Arch,* and was 
a fine square. The Friday Mosque, with the later Government 
House, stood immediately below the fortress. I’he houses in 
the town were built of both wood and clay bricks, and the city 
population was eainsmely numerous. 

The suburbs of Samarkand lay along the fiver bank, on 
the lower level, and a semicircular wall, two leagues long, 
surrounded them on the land side, the river to the north, as the 
chord of the arc, completing the line of defence. This suburb 
wall was pierced hy eight gates, to which the rarious thoroughfares 
led, and these were named as follows i first the Bib Shadawad, 
then the . 4 shbask gate, then those of Shkhshtn and of Afehlnah, 
nesit the B 4 b Kilhak, or ‘ Gate of the Mound,* opening on the 
height where the city and fortress were situated, after which 
came the Warsantn gate, the Rivdad gate, and finally the Bab 
Farrukhshtd, The market streets of the suburb all converged 
on the square of the Rls.at-T«tk in the city, and all the 
roadways were paved with stone fiags. The markets in the 
suburb were the centre of trade, being full of meichants and 
merchandise from all pajis, for the city was the great emporium 
of Tiansoxiana. Among other goods the paper of isamarkaiid 
was especially famous throughout the East, the art of making it 
having been introduced from China. I’he climate of the place 
was damp, and every house in both city and suburb had its 
garden, so that viewing Samarkand from the fortress height it 
appeared as one inasB of trees. To the south rose the hLl of 
Kfihak, a spur from the mountains beyond which lay within 
a day’s march of the city. 
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The temporary ruin of Samar?fand, as of all Tninsoxiana, was 
due to the Mongols, who almost destroyed the dty in fiifi (tug); 
so chat, when Tbn Batb^ah visited it in the following century, he 
describes it as without walls or gates, with but a few inhabited 
houses standing in a mase of mins. The river here (or possibly 
he refers to the canal from the Sughd river) he names the Nahr-al- 
Kassarin, ‘ the Fullers' Rjver,^ and on this stood many water¬ 
wheels, The glory of Samarkand, however, revived shortly alier 
this, at the close of the 8th fi4th) century, when Tlmflr made it 
his capital, rebuilding the town, and founding the great mosques 
and caravanserais which were seen here by the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor Clavijo in S08 (1405), some of which remain to the present 
day. The Friday Mosque in particular, according to ‘All of Yazd, 
Tfmhr founded on his return from the conquest of India, and its 
splendour was due to the treasures brought baci from this 
campaign, Clavijo describes Samar|fand at this time as sur- 
tended by an earthen wall; and he states that the city was a 
little larger than Seville in his native country'- 

The districte round Samar|tand, lying principally to the east¬ 
ward and south, but also to the north of the Sughd river, were all 
extremely fertile. Nine leagues to the east of Samarkand, and 
likewise on the south side of the river, was the town of Banjfkath 
(existing at the present day as Penjakant), surrounded by fertile 
orchards, producing more especially almonds and nuts, with com 
lands stretching along its canals, Between this and Samarljand 
was the great village of Waraghsar, with its district, where most of 
the canals watering the lands round Samajlfand had their origin 

from the river. On the south side of the cap! tal was the Maymuigb 

district, wih the village of Rivdad, one league from Samarkand, 
and contiguous was the SanjaTaghan district. None of the lands 
round Samarkand surpassed Miymuigb in fertiiity, it was famous 
for its splendid trees, and throughout its length and breadth were 
innumerable villages. To the south of this lay the hlU country 
called the Jib£!nas-SdvdJlr, the healthiest region of the province. 
Here, according to Ibn Haw^a!, at a place called Wazkard was 
a church belonging to the Christians—probably Ncstorians— 

' I*t. 3 i«- 4 iS- I- H. a6i-368. Uuk. ijfl, 179. Kai. ii. jjg. V*]t. 

iii, 134^ I- B, ill. gi, A. Y. iL igig. Clarijci^ 
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which was much anid which enjoyed great revenues. I'he 

mounEain valleys were most rertile, each welJ watered by Its sircam^ 
on which stood the fannsteads; and every ktnd of crop was pro¬ 
duced abundantly. The neighbouring district of Ad-Dargham 
consisted mostly of pasture lands^ but grapes grew here abundantly, 
and on its borders vpas the Awfar^ or Abghar districiV with many 
populous villages, each with pasture Lands two leagues across 
where great herds of cattJe were reared. This was the last of 
the districts to the south of Sa-tuartand and the river. 

On the north hank of the Sughd river^ towards the Ushriisanah 
province, was the Bikmijan, or B^rmfljaz district, of which the 
chief town was Batkath, or Abarkath, four leagues or one day's 
march distant from Samarkand to the north-easL Four leagues 
further to the north lay Khushtfaghan, an important village^ in 
later times known as KAs-al-KLan^^r^ (Bridge Head)- Beyond 
this again was the Bilrrumadh, or Filmaniadh district^ near the 
frontier of UshrCLsanah, And next to it the Yirkath district^ the 
furthest to the north ; both being famous for their pasture lands. 

Seven leagues due north of Samart^nd was the town of 
IshtJkhan, with a strong castle and outer suburbs, standing on 
canals from the Sughd Hver^ Its com holds were renowned, and 
Ispikhr! calls it ' the Heart of Sughd ^ for its fertility. Seven 
leagues further north, again, was Xtishdniyah, or KushAnl, 
described as a most populous city of Sughd; and its people 
were all rich or of easy circumstances. Furthert as of the 
north bankt and according to lying only two leagues 

distant from Sao^ar|^^d, was die district of KabAdhanjakath, 
with the city called Lanjtlghkath, and adjoining it Wjdbar, in 
the hill country, the chief town being of the same name, where 
celebrated studs were made. Lastly the district of the Maizuhan 
Warden of ihe Marches—Ibn Tarkasfl, one of the Sughd 
Dihk^i or provincial nobles, and this lay beyond Widhir\ 

The Sughd river or Zara^h^ (*Gold Spreader'), as it is now 
called, had its head-streams in the rnountain range the 

Jabal-aJ'Buttam, which foitiied the watershed between the rivers 
of Sughd on the one hand, and those of ^h^iyin and the 

« tst ^ Milk. 17^ Yak. L 177- ii, 44J, 

tv . 1J+, 376. 5 + 4 ' 
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Wakh^hib qn the otber^ both, as described in Chapter XXXII, 
being right-bank affluents of the Oxus. The slopes of the 
jabal-al-Butiam, though high and sleep, weine covered with vilLagesp 
and there were gold and silver mines here^ as well as workings 
that produced iroup quicksilver, copperp lead^ naphtha, and bitumen^ 
while from the district came rosin^ turquoises, lignite for burning, 
and especiaJly sal-ammoniac. iTiis last^ which was largely exported^ 
was coJlecled front the deposit of futTies which issued from a cavern. 
A chamtN£i bad been built over the vertts, with windows and doors 
to close at need; and there were here subterranean fires also, 
according to Is^khrl, for the sat-ammoniac vapour which appeared 
as smoke by day was by night visible as a mighty dame. He 
describes how the fumes Were condensed in the chamber, the 
sal-ammoniac being periodically taken out by men, whp clothed 
in wet felts, hastily entered and ran out again^ by reason of the 
great heat which otherwise would have burnt them up. The 
sal-ammoniac fumes, Israkhd adds, also issued from many crevasses 
in the adjacent rocks, ar\d these were enlarged to become new 
artificial vents. The fumes were only held to be noxious when 
confined for the purpose of condensation in the chambers, 
otherwise the vents in the hill sides could be approached with 
impunity ^ 

'Fhe source of the Sughd river was at a place called Jai^ 
Or Jay, where there was a lake surrounded by villages, the district 
being known as Wuighar, or Barghar^ From the lake the river 
took iLs course through mountain valleys^ until it reached 
Banjikath, after which it came to the village of Wamghsar 
already mentioned, the meaning of which, in the local dialect 
was " the I>am Head,^ for here the waters were divided up and the 
canals were led olT that irrigated both the Lands round Samarkand 
and the districts on the north bank of the river. Of the canals 
Howing to Samarkand two were sufficiently large to carry boats; 
and Ibn gives in a list the names of these various water- 

cOLirseSp and the districts irngated by each, with their villages. 

At Samarkand the river was crossed by a masonry bridge 
called Kan^arah Jard, which in fiood seasons was sometimes 
emlrety submer^ged. Below Samarkand many canals also branched 
^ in. iiiK J17, L H. 361, jSfl. 
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off to the various districts mund DabAsi^iih and Karmlniyah 
which will be described prescndy^ and then the Soghd river 
came to the neighbourhood of BukhdriL Here the mairi stream 
was commonly known as the Bukhara rtver^ and already outside 
the Great Wall of the BukhiirA district canals began to be led off 
for the irrigation of the city lands within the wall, and for the 
district beyond. The names of all these arc also enumerated by 
I bn Hawl^al, with their various villages. Some canats formed a 
network, flowing back to the main stream, while others were lost 
in irrigation channels to the south-west. The chief canals leading 
to Bukhara city are described as having been targe enough to 
carry boats*. 

Between Bukhiri and Samarkand, on the south side of the 
Sughd river, there were three important ddes in the 4th [loth) 
century^ namely Karmtniyah (which still exists), Dabilsiyah, and 
Babinjan. Karmlniyah lay one stage east of Jawiwts, and 
outside the Great Wall} tt was larger than this latter place, very 
populous and surrounded by villages and fertile lands, which were 
irrigated by canals from the Sughd river. speaks of its 

magniheem trees. One stage to the east, again, was the large 
town of Ad-Dab^iyab, likewise on a canal from the south bank of 
the Sughd river, but U had no large villages or dependencies 
round It. 

The small town of Khudlmankan lay one league distant from 
Karmfniyah, and a bowshot distant north of the high itMuJ, On 
the north bank of the Sughd river one league above Khudlmankan 
was the great hamlet of Madhyimajkath^ while Khargh^nkath was 
one league lower down^ also on the noithcm bank and oppostte 
Karmlniyah, from which It was but a league distant These three 
hamlets were of sufficient size in the 4th (tolh) century for each to 
have had its Friday Mosque, and Yikil'C reports that Khudimankan 
was famous for divers tradition] sts bom here. Arbinjan^ or 
Rabinjan, lay one stage to the east of DabQsiyah, and was a larger 
town than this last; to the east again, at the half-way stage between 
Rablnjan and Samarkand and seven leagues from this capital, 
was Zarm^ As of the neighbourhood of Bukh^, Mukad- 


^ I^r jio—^19 — jir- I. H, 
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diisl names and discnbes a Large nun^ber of oiher small towns^ 
but luifortunately no distanct^ are given to mar^ their positions'- 
To the south warfh running parallef with the Sughd liver and 
like it ending in marshy lakes, is the Bhorlcr stream now known 
as the Kushkah Darya* on which stand BhahH-SalxE and KaJnshL 
Shahr-i-Sabz, ^Green City/was in the earlier middle-ages known as 
Xish (Kishsh), and is described by Ibn I^aw^al as having a rasUe, 
the town itself being strongly fortified* with a great suburb lying 
beyond its gates. Furtherj beyond the suburb, was a second 
township^ probably that now known as Kitdb* named Al-Mut^lla, 
" the Praying Pbee/ where stood the hostelries and the palace of 
the governor. Great markets were found in the suburt^ but the 
Friday Mosque with the prison were in the inner city. This 
covered a square mile of ground^ and its houses were built of 
wood and unburnt bricks. The neighbouring Lands were 
extremely fertile; all the fruits of the hot region w'ere grown here 
and exported to Pukhdra. The inner dty of Kish had four gates^ 
called respectively^ the Iron Gatej the Gale of *Dbayd Allah, the 
Butchers' Gate (Uabal Kas^blnX and the Inner City Gate The 
outer dly, or suburb^ had two gates, the Bab Earaknan* so called 
after a neighbouring village, and the Outer City Gate {Edb-aJ- 
Madinah-aJ-K harijah)^ 

The main stream of w'hat is now known as the river Kushkah* 
was, in the 4th (10th) century, called the Mahr-al-Kashin, *the 
Fullers' River "^3 its sources were in the Jabal-Say^m, and it passed 
Kish on the south side. To the north ran the Nahr AsrQd* and* 
one league beyond* the road tow^ards Samarkand was crossed by 
the river called the Jay Rtid- To the south, one league from 
Kish on the road to Baikh, was the Khushk Rild^ *the Dry River*' 
and the Khuzir Rfld lay eight leagues beyond this again. I'hese 
streams^ after irrigating the various districts round Kish^ flowed 
tDgethefp and bccanie a single stream* which passed by the city of 
Nasal The Kish territory is described as four days^" journey 
across in every direction h and as famed for its eatruordinaiy 
fertility. In the neighbouring mountains salt was found* also 
the Dianna called Tamujubln, and various simples w^hioh were 

^ [kt. 31^. I, H. ^3,, 36^, 373. Muk^ I'Ba- VAk+ Vu 406, 

915; iv, 16S. 
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export^ to Khiirlsin. In later times KbK attained fame as the 
birih-pkce of ivho in the ktter part of the Sth (J4th) 

century rebuilt the towfip where the White Palace—A(?-Saray— 
became his lavourite place of residence. It was at this period 
that Kish took the name, which it still retains, of Shahr-i-Sabr, 
“ the Graen City 

Rather more than a hundred miles down the river below Kish, 
and to the westward, is the dty now known as Karshh which 
the medieval Arabs called Nasaf, and the Persians Nakhshab^ In 
the 4Ch (loth) century Nasaf had a strong castle^ and extensive 
suburbs lay outside the city, which was surrounded by a wall 
having four gates, namely the B 4 b-an-Najdriyahr the Samarkand 
Gate, the Kish Gate, and the Bdb GhObadhin. Nasaf stood 
on the river which, as already said, was the main arm foiined 
by the junction of many streams from the Kish district. On 
its bank was the palace of the govemorf at the place called 
Rds-at-KantArah, 'the Bridge Head’ The prison ky adjacent 
to the governor's palace, and the Friday Mosque near the 
Ghdhadhln Gate, the great market street^ lying between- 
Just within the Najdrlyah Gate was the oratory, AI-MumIU* 
MukaddasI, who praises the estcellent grapes of hJaklishal\ 
speaks of Its fine markets; the town was surrounded by fertile 
fields and orchards, but had no great outlying dependencies like 
those surrounding Kish. 

In history Nasaf, or Nakhshab, was famous as the place where 
in the latter half of the znd (Sth) century Al-Muk^tnna^—the cele¬ 
brated Veiled Prophet of Khuids^—had first arisen and done 
miiaclcs. Fronn a well in Nakhshab, night after nigh I, at h is 
command the luoon^ or its semblancei rose to the wonder of all 
beholders. To the Persians Mukanna* was generally known as 
M^-^E^ndah, or ^ Moon Maker/ and, as history relates, the revolt 
of his followers for many years gave great trouble to the generals 
of the Caliph Mahdf. As regards NaJehshab city, after the times 
of the Mongol invasion in the 7 th (15th} century, a certain Kapak 
Rhan built himself a palace at a pbee some two leagues distant 
from the older town, and ' a palace in the Mongol language is 
called /i&rsAi, which name wm subsequently given to the settle- 
I lit. ^ 14 , I, H. 375—377- A. Y, i, ^ 301 , 
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ment thaS sprang up and replaced the older Nasaf or Nakhsbab. 
Ibn sojourned here in the early part of the 8th {t4th) 

centuryp and describes Karshi as a small town surrounded hy 
gardens. At the close of the centur)^ TImOr frequently passed 
his winter^ at IQrshS'^ and he afterwards biiDt near it the IJis^ 
or fortress*. 

There were two towns near l^asaf, in the 4th {rath) century 
and lateij each of which had its Friday Mosque^ One uf theses 
the smaller, was Baiidahp or Bazdawah, a strong castle^ situate 
s\x leagues to the westward of Nasaf on the road to Btikhari. 
The other and larger town wom Kasbah^ four leagues from 
Nasaf^ also in the Bulchara direction, where thoift were excellent 
markets according to Ydkflt Furthetp betvi'een Nasaf and Kish, 
one stage west of the latter city, was the town or large village of 
Nawlfad Kuraysh; while one stage south-east of Nasaf, on the 
Toad to the Iron Gate (see p. 441)^ was SOna}, a large village, with 
Isklfghan lying one league from it, both these towns being watered 
by the KhuzJif river already mentioned'. 

The products, natural and manufactured, of Sughd were 
numerous. The melons of BukhirA were famous all the world 
over, and its looms produced carpets and prayer rags, fine cloth 
for clothes, and coarse carpets such as were spread in great 
guest-chambers. In the prisons they made saddle-girths; and 
hides were well tanned, while various sorts of grease and oil 
were mantifactured for export- Samarkand was above all famous 
for its paper, and the looms produced red cloth and cloth 
of silver, with brocades and raw-silk studs. Here, too, the 
copper-smiths made brass pots of a very large si^ and other 
artificers produced stirrups^ martingales, and girths, also x^arious 
sorts of Jars and goblets. From the iteighbouring districts 
were exported immense quantities of filberts and walnuts. Kar- 
mlniyah, between Bukhara and Samark^d, produced napkins, 
and from DabUsbrah came various kinds of cloth and brocade^ 
Rabinjan exported red felts^ prayer carpets, and tin cups j also 

^ 1st. L J7J, Muk. 581. ii, L B, in* ;8- 

A y. i: 
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hides, hemp cordage, And sulphur. Moreover winter rice was 
grown in this district’. 

As alreadjf said in Chapter XXX (p. 4^1) the great Khurdsin 
road crossed the Oxus beyond AtnQyah to Firabr, and thence 
proceeded by Bayicand and through the gate in the Great Wall 
to Bukhara. From this capital the road went up the left bank of 
the Sughd river to Samarkand, passing through the chief towns of 
the district, and this part of the highway is given with but little 
variation by all the earlier authorities, Ibn Hawkal and Mukad- 
dasi adding the distances between the outlying towns of the 
Bukhara and Samarkand districts'. 

The high road which passed through Khurastn to Balkh (see 
p. 431) crossed the Oxus to Tirmidh, from which btanch«i Various 
roads north through S^hlniyan and Kubddhiyin to W,lshjirdp 
wrhence by th« Stone Bridge the Wakhsh and Khmtal districts were 
attained^ North-west froni Tirmidh ^oth<:r road went up to the 
Iron Gate, and at Kandak^ one stage beyond this, bifurcated. 
Running due norths the road on the right hand went by Kish, 
and Lhence on to Samariband; while to the north-westward the 
highway on the left hand !ed to Nakhshab; w'hence a braneh 
road turned e^Lstward back to Kish, whtie the main road crossed 
the tract of desert to Bukhir^ These routes, mostly in short 
distances, are given by Istakhd and in part by MuJjraddasl^. 

The delta lands of the Oxus in the Khwarijcm province were 
reached from Amul on the Khurasin side by a road going up the 
left bank to '}' 5 hirlyah, where cultivation began, and thence on to 
Hai^sp. Here one way went to the left by Khivah to Jurjantyah 
(Urganj), while another turned off to Kath, and the towns on 
the right bank of the Oxus. These roads are given by Istakhrf 
and Mukaddasi; also the way crossing the desert direett south¬ 
east, from Kith to Bukhara. Further, Mnstawli, in the Sth {14th) 
century, gives two routes from the south converging on Urganj, 
one going across the desert north from Faravah (now Kml Arvat, 
Sue p. jSo) to LFr]ganj; the other going from Matv, also across the 

^ L H. ^4. Muk^ 31*, 335. 

» I. K. 15, 16. 103. iKi. 33+, 34,, L K, 393, Muk. 341, 

* 337 “J*i b H. 3^^403. Muk* 341—344, 
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desert, and in many places passing the moving sands, and 
ultimately reaching T^hirtyah on the Oxus. This last road is also 
given in the Johan and from Haaarasp it follows almost 

identically the road given by the Arab geographers to the capital 
of Khwirizm at Jutjlniyah'. 

* IiL 3ja, 341, 34*. T. H. 400, +es. Muk. 34j, 344, Mst. 157, i^. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 

THE PROVINCES OF THE JAXARTES. 

Th« tlfhribaiULb B4njitoh, the eapttal. Ziailii other iwna. 

Tbfl FATghinah province- The Jaauirlcs or Sajhi^a. AVhfIkath M.nA 
Andljin. Otkandt atber cities. The pmvizucc of ShAsh- 

SHAsh d^ty Qr Bmkath. BacAkoth or ShAhrukhtyal^ and other 
The tifik di^rictj TtkikoLh ciiy^ and ihe lilv^ miocs of Khasht^ The 
dllirkt- l$btjAb city or Sayram. Oiiiakiind^ and FArih or 
UtrAr+ Vasfl and Sabdo- Jand and Vanghikant. Tarir and KfrkL 
Oaclyin^^ towns of the Turki. ProdaCU of I he JftjiartCS COttnlrks^ Rosts 
to the north of Samirkuid. 

The province of Ushn^sanah^nlso written Usriisha/iab, Surii£l> 
nah and SiitrAsknah—lay to the east of Samarf^and, between the 
di^tricu along the right bank of the Snghd river* and those along 
the left bank of the jaxartes, for the UshrOsanah province of 
neither nver^ being a land of plains and hills with no considerable 
stream running through il Its eastern frontier was on the Pamir 
(Ficnir) according to the Amb geographers. 

The capital was the city of Ushnisanah (Madttrah Ushriisaiiab)* 
otherwise called Bdnjikathp Banjakath^ or Bunfljkath, the site of 
which is identical with the present town of Ura-tepeh*, BOnjikatb 
was in the 4th {toth) century a ciiy of over 10*000 merit built 
of clay bricks and wood, having an inner part surrounded by 
a wall* and an outer suburb also walled The inner dty had two 

^ Bunjikath | 1 k capilaJ of U&hrCiKtnali most not be cafifouiidcd wiih Banjtkiith 
(FcnjakAfVtj to tbe MiL of SuDJurkand. The poNriaa gf ihc »pt|jd of 
UsboAfimati h fixed by the ItincTAiies (see L K- Kud, ?o;, and lit. 343), 
besulcl present l9C*I (ladilkm (^^uyter, TVr^jjAfJt^ L 3fa). Isl. 3?^ 1. H. 

Mnk- 265, Vik. L 545, 378* 744. 
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gate^ the upper gale (Edb^ai'A^) and the city gale (Bab-al- 
Madlnah), and wiihin its ptedncts were the castle and the prisoiip 
the Friday Mosque* and the markets. A great canal passed 
through the inner cityp haring many mills upon Its bank. The 
wall that surrounded the suburb^ or outer city, included many 
gardens^ and was three leagues in circuit In ibis wall were 
four gates^ namely the ^min Gate, the Marasinandah Gate, 
the M0;jkath Gatep and the Gate of Kahlabadh. I'he town 
lands were amply irrigated by six small streams^ which Ibn 
Uaw^l names. These flowed down from the neighbouring hills, 
and after a course of about half a league passed through Btlnjikaih, 
haring ten mills upon their banks. The town was celebrated for 
its many charming gardens. 

Z^mln* which still exists^ lay to the east of BOnjikaih, and was 
the point where the great Khurasan road, coming up through 
Bukh^rii and Samarffand, hnally bifurcated, one road going north 
to Sh^h (TishkandX the other north^^ast to Farghdnah and 
beyond- Zimm was, in the 4ch (loth) century, almost of the sixe 
of the capital Biknjikath; it was a very andent town, and had 
been formerly known as Sfisandah, or Sarsandah. It possessed a 
fine Friday Mosque, and excellent markets, being surrounded 
by gardens^ but it was unwalletL A stream fiowed through the 
town crossed by many bridges of boats^ The town of Sdbii; 
likewise exists. It lay between Zamln and BAnjikath, on the rood 
to Farghanah and is descTibed by Mukaddasf as ver^' populous, 
embowered by numerous orchards and gardens, lying beside 
its streams ^ 

The names of other towns of Ushrtisanah are given in 
the lists, but wiihoui any description, and the positions of the 
majority are unknown. Of those still existing, or whose sites can 
be fixed from the Itinera ries, are the following. Dtstak, othenrise 
Jbhk, lies north-west of ZAmfn; and south of it, on the road from 
Samarkand, was the important town of KhaiakAnah. KhSwas 
or Khdwas is on the road going north from Zimtn to Sh^h, and 
Kurkath lies on the frontiers of Farghanah^ midway between 
Sabii and Khujandah. The position of the two small towns of 
Mlnak and M&msmandah cannot be exactly fixedt for neither is 
* lit- sa6, 517. I. H. 379, 3^0. Male. 17?. 
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given in the Itinerar)-, but Marastnandah, to judge by the 
Marasniandah gate of Bilnjikath, miist have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of\he Giipital. Jt stood in the hillsy had a cold climate, 
with many streams, but few orchards or gardens, on account of its 
elevation. Mukaddasi speaks of its excellent markets; and the 
Friday Mosque stood in their midst, Marasmandah being a very 
populous place. Mlnok appears to have been in its near neigh¬ 
bourhood, and was celebrated for the great battle fought here by 
Kutaybah, the Arab commander at the time of the first Moslem 
conquest of 'Iransoxiana. At this place, too, was the castle that 
had belonged to Afshln, the general and favourite of the Caliph 
Mn'tnsim. Near both Marasmandah and Minak there w«e iron 
mines, and tools made here were exported to all parts of Khuedsan, 
the steel being of excellent quabty; so that even in Baghdad these 
were much sought after', 

'Die great river Jaxartes, as already said {p. 4^4), was called 
by the Arabs the SayhUn or SIbiln. It was, however, more 
generally known as the Nahr-ash-Shash, the river of Shash (Old 
lashkandj, from the name of the most important city near its 
banks. In the ^th (14th) century, according to Mustawfl, the 
Mongol population of these parts knew it under the name of 
Gil'Zariyan. Since that time, and down to the present day, it 
has been commonly called (he Sir Datyd or Sir $ii (River Sir) by 
the Turks, this name Ixdng mentioned by Abu l-Ghixl. 

According to Ibn Hawl^al the river Jaxarics rose in the Turk 
country, being formed by the junction of many mountain streams, 
and it entered the great valley of Fatghinah at its eastern end] 
near the town of Cxkand; the province of Karghanah lying for a 
couple of hundred miles and more in length to the north and 
south of its upper stream’. Flowing Itere due east, the Saybfln 
received numerous afiluents during its course through Fatghanah, 
namely the Nahr Rharshan, the rivers of Utast and of Kubi, also 
the Nahr Jidghil, which is probably the present Naryn river, and 
some others. I'assing on by the walls of Akhsifcath, the capital, 
the Sayhun came to Khujandah, where it finally passed out of the 


• ^36, .UJ. I- H. 381. iU. jSj. Muk. V76. 

* Hence the Naryn, by for ihe lonf^Esl af ibe heail 
flvidcntly not coiuidci^ ihc miMn stZiAm by the Anabf. 
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Far^hanab province- Thence, turning northwards, the river 
next received on its right bank the two streams called the Nabr 
flalj: and the Nahr Turk, passing to the westward of the districts 
of llik and of Shash. Beyond these the SayhAn finally came to 
the Isbtjab districts, whence, through the deserts of the iihuzz and 
the Turk3 it ultimately flowed out by numerous channels to the 
Sea of Aral Ln its north-eastern part. The Arab geographers 
say that the Sayb^n was navigable for boats like the Jayb^Hj and 
for a longer time than was the case wfth the Osus the Jajcartes 
was frozen over in winter, so that caravans could cross it on the 
ice- Moreover it was counted as only two-thirds of the length of 
the sister stream *. 

The province of Farghirtah, which until within recent years 
was more generally known as the Khanate of Khdkand, but which 
under the Russian govemment has officially again taken its more 
ancient name^ had for its capital, in the earlier middle-ageSr the 
City of Akhstkath, which I bn Khurdadbih and others call Far- 
ghinah city* It Lay on the north bank of the Jajcartes. The 
ruins of this town exist, and in the loih (rdth) century when 
Babar was mier of Farghanaht under the shortened form of Akhsi 
it was the second city of the proviiice, Andijan being then the 
capital 

Akhsikath is described by I bn ^faw^al as a large city, with 
a castle, where stood the Friday Mosque^ the govemor^s palace, 
and the prison; and outside the inner town was an extensive 
suburb. The inner dty, which measured a mile across in every 
direction, was intersected by numerous water channels^ ah 
connected with a great tank; and there were markets both here 
and in the suburb, which latter was surrounded by a wall. The 
inner city had five gates, namely the KSsin Gate, the Alosque 
Gate (Bab^l-Jami'}, the Rahanah Gate, nejtt a g^te with an 
uncertain name that may be read as Bakhtar, and finally the 
Gate of AhMardakshak The place was entirely surrounded by 
gardens, which extended for a distance of a couple of leagues 
beyond the suburb gates^ and on the ftuther, or south side of 
the Jaxartes were rich pasture grounds. Akhslkath was apparently 

* I. H. 3^1, 3^3. Muk. la. Y»k. Mu, 115. Hh. 33 J. N. 
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ruined^ wuh ituuiy of thic other cities of Fj^i^b-inah, in the wpjs 
of MLifiamcnad Khw^zm ShMi at the beginoiog of the yth (13th) 
century, and the Mongol invasion completed the wort; after which 
the capital i*Tt 5 removed to Andijan. In the time of TSmfir, *^AII 
of Yazd gives the name under the form Akhsikant or AkbsLkat, and 
as we have seen this was shortened to Akhsi in the days of B 4 bar ^ 

Andlgan (modem And]jin according to Mustawfi, was made 
the capital qf Faigh^h by Kaydi!^ Khan, grandson of Ugutay, 
son yf Changiz, in the latter half of the 7 th (i^lh) cenLury. The 
name of Andigin, or Andutan, occurs in die lists of towns gi^^n 
by Ibn l;;iawkal in the 4th troth) centuryT and Ls also mentioned 
hy Yalfftt, but nowhere is the town described^ though Ln the 
account of Titnftiis camjiaigns it is frequently referred to by *AH 
of Yazd From the Itinemries it would seem that the city of 
Kuba, which in the 4th (loth) century was a place of much 
importance, must have stood near Andtjin. Kubi^ says Is^hri, 
was almost of the size of Akhsikath, and its gardens were even 
more extensive. It had a strong casde, where the Friday Mosque 
stood the Maydan or central square; and there was an outer 
suburb, where was the governor's palace, and the prison, llie 
suburb w'as surrounded hy a great wall, and there were many well- 
supplied market streets^- 

Half-way between Akhslkath and KuM the town of 
Ushtikin with a Friday Mosque in its mai-kei’place; and to the 
east of Kuba was Csh* which already in the 4th (loth) century 
was a place of great importance. In the casde of Csh stood as 
was usual the governor's paJaoe, and the prison ; and the inner 
town was surrounded by a walled suburb, running up the slope of 
the neighbouring bill; with three gates, namely the Hill Gate 
(B^b-alJabalX ihc Water Gate {Bib-aJ Mi), and the Mughkadah 


1 1 . K. 30. IfL ^3 h T H. 393, 39+. MuVi lyr* Kii, il A Y. 
i- 44ln ii' Athif u marked cin the Russian ina^h by Schujkf, 

TurAhi^^ i. 3 j 6 , ft short dutance to ih< wiitla.we»t of modem 
The lerminsUftn AsT*. or A'4l, is lynonjmwu mlh ^and^ « A'attf, ajwJ b^di 
ocEUJ m nuny Mines <if iq Ceutml Alii, ftn4 have the mcmiiig iti tbe 

Tnjkish diftkcls of ‘a dly ^ Oi ‘btitg.* u VlScGl d- 40 +) vety r^iwks. 
Set e.g. N^^kilh |New Wall) in KhwjUiirm, menlioned cm p, 
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Th^ Fdday Mosque stood in a broad RahbaKu Dr square^ 
surrounded by markets; and the lands around were plentifully 
watered by many streams Near by^ on a hill top, was a guard¬ 
house garrisoned by soldiers^—volunteers—who watched against 
the incursions of the Turkish hordes. Beyond Osh ts Ozkand, 
the eastemrnosi city of Farghinah, described as two-thirds 
of the size of Osh. Ozkandt too, lay in a fertile district, 
having a castle, a well-fortlhed inner city, and a suburb with 
markets that were much frequented by the Turk merchants. A 
river went by one of the town gates, for the suburb was sur^ 
rounded by a wall pierced by four gates^ and the Friday Mosque 
stood in the market-place- 

That part of Fargh^nah which lay to the south of the Jajtartes 
was known as the disthcl of Nasyi, or hfasaiyah, divided into 
upper and lower according to its elevation, upper NasAiyah lying 
among the hills. Of lower Nasiiyah was the town of Marghlnin 
(modem MarghliLlnh a small place in the 4th (toth) century, 
bat with a Friday Mosque in its market. To the west of this 
lies Rishtin, a large town in early days, also with a fine Friday 
Mosque. Khfikandr which in recent dmes became the capital of 
Faigh^ah, and gave its name to the Khanate, is only menibned 
incidentally among the cities of upper Nasaiyah, and under the 
form Khuwakand or Khuwikartd. 

Khujandah, the first town of Faigh^nah on the west coming 
from Samarkand, lay on the left bank of the Jaxartei, and adjacent 
to it one league southward was the suburb of Kand. Khujandah 
was of considerable length along the river strand, but of little 
breadth; it had a strong castle with a prison. The Friday 
Mosque was m the city; the govTemor*s palace being in the 
Maydin, or square, of the suburb. Khujandah is described by 
Ibn f:Iawkal as a most pleasant lowi^ and its people possessed 
boats for going on the Jaxaites river. The outer suburb of Rand 
was mom especially known as Kandd-Badhim, ^ Kand of the 
Almonds,' and according to Kargin! it was so called from a parti¬ 
cular vanety of this huit, grown here, that was famous for its husk 
peelii>g off very easily when the almond was taken in the hand'- 

^ liL 333+ 347^ L H. 391, 394, 395, Mnk. 161, 
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Of the cities in ihe northern part of Faighinah, namely of the 
lands on the right bank of the J3xar(cs> very little is known during 
early times. MuUddasI describe WSnkach as a town with a 
Friday Mosque and good markets, and from the Itineraries we 
Icam that Wankath lay seven leagues to the west of Akhslkath, 
being one league from the bank of the Jaxartes, and not far from 
the frontiers of llik- North of W^kath and among the hills 
was Khayraiam, or Khaylam, a town of the diatriet of Miyin 
Rfldh&n, ‘Betwixt the Rivere,' with a line Friday Mosque and 
good markets. To the north of this again lay Shikit, or Sikkit, 
a town where according to Mukaddasf nuts grew so abundantly 
that a thousand could be had for a silver dirham ^ and here too 
there was a Friday Mosque in the market-place. The town of 
Kls^ still exists, and is described by the earlier geographers as 
situate in the district of the same name. Ydkiit adds that it had 
a strong castle^ and that past its gate ran the stream which uiri- 
mately joined the Jaxartes at Akhsikath. Further north was the 
district of Jidghil, of which the chief town was Ardaklnkatk To 
the east of this lay the Karwin district, of which the chief town 
was called N'ajm. A number of other towns are also briefly 
described by Mukaddasl, but unfortunately there is no indication 
of their respective positions'. 

To the westward of Fargh&nah came the district of Shish, 
which, as already said, lay on the right bank or north.east of the 
jaxartes. The ruins now known as Old Tlshkand are the site of 
the city called Shash by the Arabs, and Chich by the Persians, 
which, in the n(iiddle.ages, was the greatest of the Arab towns 
beyond the Jaxartes, The city of ShAsh was also known by the 
name of Binkath', for like many other places in Tiansoxiana, 
there was the double nomenclature, Iranian and Turanian. 

Shish, in the 4th {loth} century, was a city of many walls. 
There was* m the flirst place* an inner town, with a castle^ or 
citadel, standing separate, but adjacent, and these two were sur¬ 
rounded by a wall Outside the inner town was the inner suburb, 
surrounded by its own wall, and beyond this again lay the outer 

' f«- 334 i 347 * I'H. jjjiS. Mats, lyt, 7 jt, Yak. i». uj. 
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suburb, iprith many gardes and orchards surrounded in turn by 
a third wall Lastly there was the Great Wall which, as was the 
case at Bukh^ protected the whole distncL mating a great 
semicircular sweep round Sh^sh to the northward^ from the hank 
of the Turk river on the east to the Jajtartes on the west. 

To return to the inner town and the citadel; this last, within 
which was the governor's house and the prison, had two gates, 
one opening on the inner town^ the other to the suburl^ The 
Friday Mosque had been built on the wall of the citadel The 
inner towiij which was a league across in every direction, contained 
some important markets and had three gates, first the double gate 
of Abu-l'Abbas, then the B^b Kish, doubtless to the south where 
the road from Samarl^and came in, and lastly the gate of Ahjunayd, 
The wall of the inner suburbs had ten gates (Mu^addasl names 
only eight), and of the outer suburbs seven, which are ail carefully 
enumerated by Ibn liaw^al and tn the inner suburbs were found 
the great markets of Shiahs The whole city was plentifully 
supplied by conduita of running water from cartals, which afto¬ 
wards irrigated the numemus orcharda and ^'ineyards within the 
walls. 

The Great Wall at its nearest point, passed at a distance of 
one le^e from the gate of the outer suburbs. This wall began 
on the east at the hill on the Turk river called Jabal Siblagh, and 
the extensive plain which it enclosed was known as Al-KStts. The 
wad was butlE by 'Abd-Allah ibn llumayd, to protect Shosh 
on the north from the incursions of the Turks^ and beyond it, at 
the distance of a league, was dug a deep ditch, going all the way 
from the hill on the Turk river to the bank of the Jaxartes on the 
west The road north from Shash to Isbljab passed through this 
wall at the Iron Cate (Bab-al-Hadid). 

In the early years of the 7 th (rjth) century, Shdsh was in part 
ruined during the conquests of Mubs^mmad Khwamm Shih, and 
the Mongol invasion which immediately followed added to the 
miseries of the people here as else where- The city, however, appears 
to have recovered rapidly from these misfortunes, and it was again 
an important place in the Sth (14th) century when Tiniflr halted 
here, ^AJi of Yascl who frequently has occasion to mention it in 
describing the campaigns of Tfmilr, gives the names as Shish, 
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Ch^h, or TlshkanE; this latter being apparently a popular cot* 
ruption of the nanie Sh^h to by the Tiirfcisb-speakrng 

population, TAshkant meaning 'the stone city,' under i^hich name 
it ia now become the capital of Rus2>Ean Turki^tin \ 

The Nahr Turk, now known as the river Chirchik, which flow's 
to the south-east of ShAsh, according to Ibn Haw^al rose in the 
mountaina of Jidghil on the north of the Nar^-n ri^^er, and in the 
district called Baskam of the K harllkh Turks- To the southward 
of this river and more or less running parallel with it was the 
Nahr now called the river Angran, and immediately below 
where this joined the Jaxartes stood the city of Banakalh, the 
second largest town of the Shash district. Banikath, otherw ise 
called Banakftf or by the Persians KanAkant, was not fortified in 
the 4th (loth) century, but it had a Friday Mosque in its market¬ 
place. The tow'n stood on the right bank of the Ja.wtes where 
the great Khurasan road coming up from Samarkand crossed the 
river going to Bh^sh, and it continued to be a place of great 
importance till the 7th (13th) century, when it was laid in mins 
by Changiz RbAur More than a centur)* later^ in Si3 (J4J5J, 
Fanakant was rebuilt by order of Shiih Rukh, the grandson of 
Umilr, and then received the name of Shahrukhlyah, undtr which 
it is frequently mentioned by 'AU of Yazd 

The road from Banakath north to ShAsh passed through the 
towm of Jtninjakathfc lying on the south or left bank of the Turk 
riverj some two leagues above its Junction with the Jarmrtes. ITiis 
town^ though unforti^ed, was a place of considerable size in the 
4th (Ioih) century, and its houses were built of wood and unbumt 
brick. Across the Jasartes to the west, and one march from 
Jininjakaih on the road to jlzakp was the small towm of Waynkard^ 
which Ibn Jjawlpri dtacribes as a village of the (Nestorian) 
Christians, Across the Turk river, and somewhat to the west¬ 
ward in the angle below where it joined the Jaxartes^ lay the 
town of Ushtiirkatb, or Shuturkath (Camel Cityi which was well 
fortifieci. This place must have been ruined by the Mongols^ for 
in the latter part of the 3 th (14th) century we tnd it replaced 
by Chinis (which still exists^ the name of which is frequently 

1 Kud. 17* L H. #4t 3*^3^’ 176. Kai iL A, V. L 94, 
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mentioned by *Ali of Ya^ Ibn and Mu^addasl najne 

more than a score of other dd^ of the Sbish districts, but they 
add no details, and the positions of Uiese places, therefore^ cannot 
now be fixed ; though it is evident that in the 4th (loth) century 
the whole of this country, as also the district to the south 
and Isbijab to the north, was densely populated^ with numerous 
hamlets that were of the siae of towns*. 

The district of thtlf lay to the south of the llilj river, and 
north of the great bend of the Jaxaites below Khujandah; and 
its chief town was called TOnkath. The district, which was 
continuous with Sh^h, comprised near a score of important 
towns, duly enumerated by Ibn Tilawkal and others, the siiis of 
which remain undetcraiLned, and it is unfortunately not possible 
even to discover that of Tilnkath, the capital. According to 
Ibn hiaw^al Tilnkath lay on the river and apparently at 
a distance of eight Leagues from Shash^ of which it is said to 
have tjeen half the size*. There was a strong castle, an inner 
city^ and a suburb surrounded by a wall- Within the castle was 
the governor's house, the prison and the Friday Mosque both 
standing at the castle gate. Great markets were found in both 
city and suburb, and the whole district round was plentifully 
supplied with running water All the country lying between Shlsh 
and was covered with towns, the names of which arc given 
by Ibn Hawipii, hut as already said their positions are unfoitn- 
nateiy now losL One of the most important places mentioned 
was the populous town of Khasht (also written Khish, Kh^, or 
Khis), near the silver mines in the tlfik hills on the frontiers of 
Farghlnah. Here, according to Ibn Hawkal, in the 4th (loth) 
Century was a mint, where miich gold and silver were coined^ and 
the place was surrounded by numerous vill^es^ 

To the north of Sh^h, and stretching east from the right bank 
of the Jasartes, was the extensive district or province of Isbijab 
or Asbljib, with the capital of the same name; and Mukaddasi 

* UU I. H. 405. Milk. jS4.1176.1J77* 

A. Y. i. loi; li. 656. 
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in the 4th (toth) centurj* mentions nearly fifty towns of this 
r^ion as well known, of which only a very fttw can now be 
identified 

The city of Isbijab is identical in site with Sayr^tn, lying 
about eight miles to the eastward of Chimkant on the Arts 
or Badam river, which is a rtght-banlt affluent of the Jaxartes', 
According to Ibn Haw^al, it Has a third the size of ShSsh, and 
consisted of a citadel or castle, with an inner city surrounded by 
a wall, and the suburb, also walled. It is reported that the whole 
drcutt of the ci^ of IsbljSb was about a league, and that it stood 
in a great plain three leagues from the nearest hills, being sur¬ 
rounded by well-watered gardens. The town had four ^teS) and 
before each was built a strong RubS; or guard-house. There were 
niarkcts in both the city and the suburbs, and in the fomier were 
situated the governor’s house, the prison, and the Friday Mosque. 
Mukaddasi mentions the SAIfAl-Karabls, *the market of thecotti^. 
merchants,* as especially famous, and the rents for these shops, 
which were applied to cliari table purposes, amounted to 7,oso 
dirhams {about ^^300) a month. The city of Isbijab appears 
after the time of the Mongol invasion to have changed its name 
to Sayi^, under which it is frequently mentioned by ‘Ali of Yard 
in his accounts of the campaigns of TJmilr. 

Chimfcant, written Chimlkant, is also frequently mentioned by 
*AU of Yazd and appears to be identical with the town which 
Mukaddasi imtes Jamtikat, and describes as a large, well-fortified 

aty, with a Friday Mosque and subiirtB, where there were excellent 
markets*. 

On the east bank of the SaybGn, immediately below where the 
Chimkant nver flows in, is the city at the ford for passing the 
Jaxartcs known originally as Bdrab or TArib, and in later times 
as Utrar, where tn the year 807 (1405) Timfir ended hL, Ilf,, when 
about to set out for the conquest of China. Faj^bi or Bardb^ 


round cn folio toji ihr firilbfa M.««« MS. Add ^ 
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was the name of both district and town, and it was somettnuis 
accounted the capital of the Isbfjitb district; the subuiha of 
the town in the 4th (toth) century being also known under the 
name of Kadar. Mukaddosi speaks of BarSb as a large with 
70,000 inhabitants; it was strongly fortified and hada dtadel or 
castle, a Friday Mosque^ and great ntarkets. In its warehouses 
much tnerchandise was stored* l^adar also had its owTi Friday 
Mosque, and was the new town. According to Kazvint the city 
lay among salt marshes, and was celebrated in histoiy as the 
birth-place of Abu Naar-al-Filrabl, who died in J39 (950), and was 
accounted the peatest of the Moslem philosopheis before Avicenna. 
According to Ihn Haw^al, however, the actual birth-place of Ah 
Faidbi was at tVasij, a small fortified town lying two leagues distant 
from Fnrib, where there was a fine Friday Mosque in the market¬ 
place. At a subsequent period Fflrkb took the name of Utdr, 
also spelt Utrlr, which was pillaged in the early part of the 
7th ([3th) centuiy by the Mongol hordes, but was shortly after¬ 
wards rebuilt, for it was in its Sar^y, or palace^ aa already said, 
that Ttmfir d^ed^ 

About half-way between Sayrim and Utrir was the town of 
Arsubdntkath, or Subdnikath, which Mukadtksl speaks of as a fine 
place, well-fortified, with a Friday Mosque in the inner city, and 
great suburbs lying without the wall. The district round Subdnl- 
kath was called Kanjidah, One day's inarch north of UjiAr, 
along the right bank of the Jaiaites, was the town of Shavaghar, 
also described by Mukaddasi as a large place, well-fortified, with 
a Friday Mosque in its niarfcet plaicei and surrounded by fertile 
districts. The name of Shivaghar does not occur in the later 
geographers, and from its position it would appear to be identical 
wth Yassl, a place often mentioned by 'Ali of Yard, and still exist¬ 
ing to-day under the name of Hadrat-i-Turkistan, 'The Presence 
(of the holy man) of Turkist^n,’—he being the phtron saint of 
the KirghiiE, iiho is buried here. According to ‘AJl of Yard 
this personage was Shayth Ahmad of Yassi, a descendant of 

' U H. 490, 341, MnL. jtfj, 17J. Ka*, ii, 405. A. F. ,^93. I. B.iii 43. 
A-\. i, jG 6, 175; ii. 6*6. Ibfl Khultikon, X*, 716, p, jj. There is often 
between Fdiib or lUr^b (Uftir} of the jtueaxtes, and Fityib (see 
above, p. *15) in Jtirjin, which wm aJso called Bitib. 
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Muhammad ibn Hanaffyah, son of the Odiph 'Fhe SbayJth 
died here in the early part of the 6th (laih) centuiy, and Tfjatlr at 
thed<»eor the 8th (t4th) centuiy built over his tomb the mosque, 
the magnihcent remains of which exist, the shrine bang still the 
object of pilgrimage frotn all the country round. 

One day's journey north of Yass! or ShUi^har was Sawrin, or 
^abran, which stands to the present day, rechoned in the 4th 
(foth) century as the frontier fortress a^nst the Ghuzz. Here, 
in peace times, all the neighbouring Turk tribes came to barter 
with the Moslem merebants. Mulpaddasi depicts Sawrin as a 
very large town, protected by seven fortifications and walls, one 
built behind the other. The Friday Mo^ue was in the inner city, 
and extensive suburbs lay outside the town. ‘All of Yazd fre¬ 
quently mentions ^brin when speaking of the campaigns of 
Ttmhr, and Y&kilt describes its high citadel or castle, which 
dominated the frontier lands*. 

Among other places on the Jaxartes very frequently oientiojied 
by ‘All of Yaad, but not noticed by the earlier Arab geographers^ 
is Sagbnak, which he gives as the capital of Kipchak and as lying 
24 leagues northward from Utrir. Further to the north again is 
Jand, mentioned by the earlier geographers, and by Vakht, as one 
of the great Moslem cities of Turldstan beyond the Jaxartes. 
In the early part of the y lh (13th) century Jand had been deva¬ 
stated by the Mongols, The Aral is often named the Sea of jand, 
and here, two marches from the mouth of the Jaxartes, lay the 
Ghuzx capital, called by the Arabs Al-Kariyat al-Jadidah {or AI- 
Hadlthah), ‘ the New Village^’ and in later times known as Yanghi- 
kant or Yangi-Shahr, ' New Town,' in Turkish', 

About So miles to the north-east of Sayram (or IsbIJib) are 
the mins of Tarda, near the present town of Aulieh-Ata. Tariz, 
Of At-Taraa, was an important place as early as the 4th (loth) 
century, and is described by Ibn Hawkal as the chief commercial 

‘ I. II. 39a 39 *' » 73 . ’ 74 - Yak. iii. 366, a. V. I ^ 66 , 4x7! 

11, 9, 636, <44. Schuyler, rVrvHfZuB, i. jo. The name, which einrald be 
Wrinee Sawiie or .'Jabrfji, is frequeniJy misprinled Strlu in ihc IttUr-MmoA 
or‘Ah of Yard. 
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town of those Mosli^ms who were engaged in trade with the 
Kharlakhtyah Turts. MuMddasJ adds that the city was strongly 
fortifkdt with a deep ditch, beyond which lay many gardens, and 
it was extremely populous. The nver ran by one of the 

four ^tes of the cityp and there was a Friday Mosque in the 
market-place. According to Kazvinf, 'pai^ was proverbial for the 
beauty of its men and women, it had a good climate and its lands 
were extremely fertile. Also of the Turk oosintry and about one 
hundred miles due east of (modem 

Mcrkeh), which MulpddasI describes as a medinm^sized town, 
bm well fortified^ having a castle, and a Friday Mosque that had 
originally been a (Nestorian) Chrisrian church^ There was a great 
guard house here in the 4th (loth) centmy, built by ‘Amldnad* 
Dawlah FiiV. one of the Buyid Amirs. According to the same 
authority:! Kdlan lay one march west of Mkkt towards tt 

was a large and strongly fortified village with a Friday Mosque, 
and was accounted a place of mtich importance'. 

In conclusion it is to be observed that Ab(!L 4 -Fida mentions 
a number of capital cities of the Turks^ the exact positions of 
which it ts difficult now to fix. Of th^ EaLlsighun w^as 
the capital of the Khans of Turkistin during the 4th and 5th 
(loth and iith) centuries, and is mentioned by Ibri^al-Athlr in his 
Chronicle. Ih exact site is unkiiowtu Abtl^-Fidl says, vaguely, 
that it was near K^hghir, but beyond the Jm^rtes. The mins 
of Almaligh, which was the Mongol capital under Jaghatay, the 
son of Changtz Khln. have been found near the site of Old 
Kuljah, on the river Ilih; and its position is indicated by 
*Alt of Yazd, who also mentions the Irtish river and the Tul^ 
But of all these towns no descriptions are pven^ and like 
Kashghir, Khutan, Yarkand aJid other places on the borders of 
China, the notice in out authorities is merely incidental and un- 
fortunately of no import geographicallyV 

The countries of the Jaxanes did not produce any great 
variety of manufactures^ and the slave-trade was the chief industry 
of the merchants who went thither. Mukaddasf mentions that 

* I, H. jyd, Ijgf. Muk. 563. Kar. ii. A. F. 497. 

SdiuylcT^ TitrJtii/stit. iL no. 

* A. F. A. Y, i. 48J, 49+; iL iiS, Jt^, 
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at Dtzal: (Jhalc) in U^hrusariah tbey oiadt; ^xcelLeiit fdts and 
cloaks. Thc^ natural products of Far^hanah were gold and silver 
from the mineSp also turquoises* quicksilver, iron, and copper 
were likewis^e obtaintrdt also sal^mmoniad:, naphtha, and bltumen- 
The nnill-stcines of FaEghinah were famous* and stone-coal for 
burning was common here From the orchards were exported 
gtapes, apples* and nuts, with perfumes made from roses and 
violetis. Sh^h produced fine white doth, swords and other 
weapons* with brass and iron work* such as needles* scissors* and 
pots. Also saddles of the skin of the wild ass were made, with 
bows and quivers* dyed hides^ and prayer-rugs, as well as a kind 
of collared cloakr The country round produced rice, flax, and 
cottom Finally from T^raz,* in the I'mrk countiy, came goat¬ 
skins | and the Turktstln horses and mnles were always and 
especially famons^ 

In regard to the high roads of these prorinces* the continnation 
of the great Rburlsan road* going north from Sanmr^and* crossed 
the Sughd river, and thence reached ZAnjIn in Usbrflsanah* where 
it bifurcated* the left branch to Shish and the lower Jaxartes;* the 
right to the upper Jaxartes and Targhanah. From Zimin the direct 
road to Shlsh crossed the Jaxartos at Banikath^ white a second 
high road from Samarkand went by Dlzak, and across the desert 
to Waynkaxd* bej^ond which the jamrtes was crossed to Shutilrkath, 
where the road from Bani^kath to Shi^h was joined From Sbash 
one road went east to Tflnkatb* the capital of the tiak province* 
and another north to Isbljib, where again there was a bifurcation- 
Westward from Isbijab, one high road went to Farab (Utr^) for 
the crossing of the Jaxartes* and thence also noith along ita right 
bank to ^brdn. To the righc, eastward from Isbljib, the other 
road went to I'arSx, and thence to Baikl or Mhkl, the last Moslem 
town of Turk lands in the 4th (toth) century, and from this place 
I bn Khurdidbih and Kudimah give the stages across the desert 
to Upper Nflshanjin on the frontiers of China* which place is 
probably to be identifWd with Khutan^ 

The road to Faighanah which* as already said, bifurcated from 

1 I. H- J 97 + 398’ Wr 

1 1 . K. 16—19- tiurft. 1 Q 5 —106. t^j. assess:. 343—346- i- H. 39*, 
399p 403^403, Muk- 341^343- MitBLawn tin fortniLageEj- no route* 
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the continusiion of the Khurasin road *t ZamEo, went by SSba; 
(where the road to Bftnjikath, the capital of Ushrflsanah, turned 
off) to Kbujandab on the Jaxartes, Knjm here, keeping along 
the south bank of the river, and up stream, Akhslkath, the capital 
of Faighanah, at the erasing of the Jaxartes, was leached The 
distances from Akhslkath to the various towns lying to the 
north of the upper Jaxartes are given by Istakhrl and Ibn 
Hawkal; while from the capital of Fdighilnah eastwa^ the 
continuation of the high road by Osh to tTekand is found in Ibn 
Khurdddbih and Kudamah. Further Mukaddasi gives notes of 
the way from Cikand into the Turk cogntiy,and ultimately to 
the frontieis of China. The account is dilheuU to follow, but, 
as wiih Ibn KhurdAdbih and Kudamah, the last stage is Upper 
Nushajw, or Barsakhart, the conjectural Khutan'. 

Iwyood ihe Ojiusi. For ihc route to KJiuiaii wul Chitin see ikeariiclE oit dtc Wj^l 
of Gi^ and Mtgof hy ftofessw M- J- De Goeje in 

AiaitfHiif AwtHtr^iun. fw p. E« th= followed by 'Abd-W- 

the AubWMdor of' ShHi Rulth. who tnvelled li> Chraa and back 
between S11 Imd B»5 (<419and 141*), seethe I'efsian lest and ItanslariOit bj' 

E. Qnaitcinbe in AW/rer ti Exffnuit, voL Xjv. pt. t. p. jft?, aho the notes by 
Sir H- Yale In Cathay and lAi Way difftrr, j»p. exri*—eeix, 

• I. K. t 9 , jfr Kad. idf— 109 . Is*. 33Ji 3*7’ 39*- 

403—*«<• Mitk. 341, 34a. 
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Baffin aaxirabj, 103, 113 ^ ^ 

B||i!tfi i8, 39, 

Bajiitlnp 359 
Bajjah^ 382 
Baknoi^, 41 
Bikbars, ^7 

Bakhtin kakCf d, 177-179, ^98 
Biki^ar 95 
Baklan, 4^7 
Bakr, 86 

Bdkribidp Bakrlifridh (Sijutfin)„ 347 
Bakribid ij^mh m. 57S 
Bdku, Bak^, Bdk^yU, iL, iSl 
Ba'kflba, 59 ^ 

BlkTiEayi, 63, 84 
Bali Munhab^ 444 
Bali 8ibdrp 174 
BoJad 31 

&lad {Mwl)p 99, 1^3 
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Balad-id-Ddwftrt ^4^ 

BojMhaH, iji 1$ 

Ba]A5 raby, 43^, 457 
Bala^hid, ^ 

Bj^liU^hoD^ 487 

BAlal» 9^ 

Balban river, 415 
Baklwin, Klei£, 104 
Bitikin, 416 
B 4 irk«rtH 15^ 

Eafclkb river* 87, tdip idl, J05 
Bilii* lo; 

Bilu DT Bilbh fWitbian), 3 ^ 3 + 333^ 


^ 34 ?. 351 ^ 

Baljuwui, 438 

B«]kK< 3 - gaiea And sahiLib«H 
410-4^3. 4 ^^ 43 »t 43 ^ 

Baikh river (Oans)* 434 
Balkhib. [76 
Balkh^, 43 j, 437 
Balkhiub ibeiu niby)i 4301 437 
Halkiyin, 41^ 

BelkuirArlt 31 

BalGf or BalikbitUn, 7 p 317 f 


Sul 94 

BiFfi or Samm, Id, itjflp 313 

Bimani, 413 

Bditiiyin, 413. 417-419 

BunpArp 330 

Bin (Kbii.riblii)i 393 

Bln CkThiIt 4 ° 

Bani SIlipQTi 
BaTii.kfllbp Banfikll, 4^1 
Bitdn, wM fVBladhiOp 309 
BAhbi^r, 330 

Bind, A river dam or webr, 177 
Band^i-Amlr dr B*n 4 'i'''Atludi, 176, 


377 

J77 

Buid-i-Kir, 137 

B^4 i^Miblp [83 
Band-i-Mttjarrul, 377. l3t 


I^nd-i^KiiUAmi 343 
BaiKlanlgAo or B^nojyfiljla h 8d 
Bandar 'Abbiat 319 
Bamdar Bay tom, 173 
BojiT 39* ^^9 

Ban! Kawin iilandp 161 
Bant Mlbod ^lurb, 399 
Banjaiilr, 330 
Baii^way, 34^.347-33* 

Ban^alh {Bkmjikath), 474 
Ban^Ikalh. 465 

Barin AfrtcluD or Bonn Ukhfip 3161 

a» 7 i 3^ 361 

Bai3iia_jbu, 319 


Bariiiii, 3d6 

Birab I Fart), 157^ jg^ 

Birab {JiiEiaTa)p 4^5 
Bamb iUtrir)p 484, 4S3 
Baradin, 31, gop gg 
BAradin or Bamdl rivier, 133 
Bar^ar Jinp 399 

S htifUiF 163 

Farusli Dih, 373 
Bdrim-Htenep jart, 3&9 
Barirah rivefp 
Barataktrip 45S 
Baritho* 3a 

BafiE^ar^Ki^ti £l. 64, Sa 
BarbaMr, raxitieSp 1931 ?94 
Harbalusus, 107 
BarMn riverp 413 
Harbkr dc Mcytiardp M-, Mi 
410^ 4’^ 

BarU^aml-p 7^- 
Barbiyaiit 171 
Barbfift 339 

Bardariki J^'ah, 355 . , 

Baidiabtr or Bazdasar dUiricti nicdi' 

eva) and Hbodemp llr 199. 3 P^ 

Eaidiubtr or Barda^di dly (Kirman], 
300, 302-3^7* 3^^ 

llardi* (Maabbad). m 

Baida' of Bardba^ (ArtinU i77- 
178, 184, 130 
Baidudi canoJ, 4! 

Biiiarikh* 375 
fiaigbamiihp 1 g6 
J^argbar, 4^7 
Ba.i^iai r54 
Barhand Rud« ipg 
Btrimmi. 91, 98 
Bariap J32 
Birit, 3s6p 317 
Bftrib 37+ 

Bariint 134 
Bar^a'k^, 99 
Birkath, ^66 

BarH 4871 
BirkMp 183 
Baikuhp 1S4 
Barkaa'aii, 5? 

Barii^l laiuJ, 17S 
Barlcy-CGni+ measure of^ 39S 
Barm, 379 

Barmak aivd the Barmeddos, 4a i 

Baraakbin, 489 

Bartada, 40 

Banuig river, 43s 

Bariksaffli ot Birnsmi, 701 Ai 

Bwvin, 173 

Bafrah, iQg, r^o 
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Bamndp i7ji^ 176 
Bfljunip 17ft, 

Bu^ClyoJip 59 
Bifi. 31S 

Bisafujoli likf, 377-?i9 

B^lwa^ 59 
BlsaDd, 

94 

106 

Baigfelirfwid. 418 

410 

B4ihin (MAr^)p 399 

Euhifi, 416 

Bl»KTn£Dp 410 

Boi^e KQtip 

Bubt ku^Jip f{39 

Baolica ij| Aqda Camucnii, 135 

BisLIijila Uke, 135, ij? 

Gidn^ Ti 8 
BuLnnA, l+e, 946 
Bisiyin, 249 p 943, 147 
B«$kitdp 481 

B44KLh, 3, 25 p 29, 43; gftt« on! 

waWs, 4+'‘4^ Sit 197 
BafrftyilhA, 41 
Baae, h? Buit 
BasjAiii cLty» BistJuii 

Ba^^m (BtMtSn), 187 

Baswip 185 

Buithah Ox Bailih (5irBjnp$)s 41 

Batmjih tii 

Bat^, *Abd Allahy 137, 148, 15^ 
BmeIc 0^ the Camel p 44 
BItO Khaiip 

Bma ia Bawo, 413, 413 

Blvard, 39^ 

Bamrda^lr, 87 

Bmift-azlj, 91 

Bayin canal and EowHi 44* 48, X43 

Bayit, 63, 84 

Bay'at Kanir^n(^ 1^3 

Bmjaxld Jiderim, 149, 153 

Bajutd Biltimtp 363 

Bay^p whitE [9, 380 

Baydi (Bayzfi), l^'ah^ 3O0 

Bayhak, 391 

Baykandp 4^5 

Baykafip MIntt 41? 

Baylahin, 178, 179, 330 
Baytai^t {ths Ftnricfcani)i 119 
BayUminp 174 

Baya^an-Nahiayn (AfTai3)i Z77 

Bayn an-Nalirayn (Na^b^)i iOO 

BayHit^ 241 

Btyt-aj^jUrn 39 

Btywlr, 416 

Saycip Sit Bay^ 


6 ££p <k6 

47r 

Bidjin Khusmwp 80 

Bi^uwfijp 53 

BaiaaiiJ or BwBJi^i 3711 ^7lp ^74 

Baaiig^, 30 

Beavex ik«ns^ 438 

Be^ {Dr Bsy) SrudlT lake, 151^ 

Bobcsdiiip 128 

B«l|Bn, H, W,, 347. 3 M> 3 ® 

rBen^meer's strcaii]/ ^77 
Benjamin a( Tuddap 74 
Boh Fannak mounEaiELi, 

Bc»lxlai 94 
Braguara, ji 
Bexoar stoiiOp 43^ 

Bth IP.), maanii^ ^gowlAWp' Of 
^F^-lacid/ peoSt, Si, aSl, 3^3 
Ball Aidsi^, BJhHiaJfp Bthdaair (KJr- 
min), 303 

Bfh Ardashlr {BallQ.r8^Jt)i 34 

UMvoiisufinp Bo 

Blh ^yMdh, Upper and Lowery 70, Bl 
BiMbid, Blhivadhp 309 
BihiAhiEip idSi 2691 297 
Bihistin, 187, iSB^ 193 
BlkaEli Tor Binkarlip ^ 

Billd Ibn BufdUH 83 
Billdal-JabaJ. 183 
BilM-al-Kamldh, 439 
Bili^-ar-RAm, 127 
BilldHaf-BAz, 6 % 

Bilid ShlpBxp ?7o 
Balit Ibe Aby™^n, 138 
BileehAp 103 

Btmin Baylaman, [74 
Blmand^ 38 Sp Jil. 320 
Bimaiii&tBn oc Mlrimn, hospital, 8S> 
9 J. iS6. »i*. 3 j 6 
fifn cuialt 39 p oO 
Blnkalh, 4B0 

Etrah, 327 
Bifklp I 43 p 134 
BirliAd, 382 
Bfri^dht 141 
Btr8l^(^b, 417 

Bishlpllr, Bi^tuvikp 262, iSj 
Blshak, 336 
ButaJank, 348 

BuOm, 365^ 356 w 3Sif 43“ 

Btaiitinp j87t 1881 J93 
BiUnth 308 

BitiiE, 113, 125, 184 
BitiimeBp 63, As, 92, t80p JSip 2691 
2 * 9 + *94 

Biyibiaak 0™, 323 
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B\yi4 (A.). TThitflp 359 

Biy^r Ji 44 mn 4 p ^66p 368 
Bistditp 394 

Black ^rmctiU ef Abbtsid^p 399 

Black Amkif I0& 

l^Bck Antioch, 1^3 

Black CanaJ, 337 

Black Church, J30 

Bl^k Hklls, 3 od 

Black Mounlaiii,. 16S 

Black ^iea+ 13$ 

Hliiud TifirUp afi, 43 

Blue etuifwlp jjw Tii» 

Bode, Ch A- iicp 1^3, 37O1 17 a 
Bolani §(k, 1^4 
Bo&porUi. I3it, 13d 
Bc^zwil, Badlmndun 
BrahirmfidluiLd, 3^1 
Biidgr (mawifiTy), IjyAnlarah 
^diinish, 338 
Darkhidf 163 
Diraimmi, m 
DUn^lf 338 
Far&hp ^41 
^asantyaiii 93 
^Ji> 4 ifah, 4 jS. 439 
HinanM^lu, 334 
Kay^ 113 
I 4 haj, 143 
Jamlkhiyln, 431 
Jtid, 4^7 

I tiMinianp bridge ofp 131 
[^tnigh^t 73 
KkGbdhiQ, 163 
KiitrisAup 173 
KhbUTnJi-ZM, 14^ 

Kirm^, 33S4 33S 
KismwTyah (Aira^iu), 369 
Kisniirtyah (Nahrmwin), 37 
Milan or MalLn, 407 
MisI, 73 

ROdh or R^nii 138 
Sabld-K-Gidht 130 
SahAkp 

Sanjidi 113. it4 

Sh^riyif, 176* 3B3 

SlOOt bridge of Wiikiuh&bi 438, 

. 

Tab nver bridgea, afib-a7o 

Takht-i^Pai, 341 

□r Vc3pa4uti, J33, 134 
of VumiU^i 33O! 

Waltd, jmif, 58, X3] 

Zib, 138 

Bridge oT Boats {g^nmBy Jar) 
at Hillalip 73 


Bridn or Boats (c#ff r.) 

NAhrmwin, 39, 

Zawirik, ^7 

Brooks,. E. W., 138, 139 
Bn^a or BrOmbp 14 Sn 

Budah^ 331^433 

B^anjJnp 379 
Badat canal, 74 
Buddha, statuc&+ 347P 418 
B8dh Ardasblr^p 87 
BAdln. 334- 
Bugs^ Spring, r34 

Bugs, poisonous, 170; called * Wolves,' 
378 

Kib^ Buwwah Or B^yah cuialp 433 
B4h RlJd, 310 
Bu^ayrah, r^ Lake or Soa 
Bu]tijrd^ 304 
Nahr, 31 

Bukhiri, 8; walls and Suburbs, 460- 
4*J. 4jJ. +7a 
Bukhiri zivcTp 41!^ 

Bukht^ ViEhu\ 338, 339 
Bukhitp Bajctriaii camtd, 33O 
Buksh^p 45 E 

BQU, *37 
BAlin, 138 

Ball Mosque, 319 
BalCir oDunc^i aSip 437 
B^ifVEjkatb (lor NQxDijknth}. 4^ 
Bumujkalh (for Tui&ujkath), 461 
BQnjikath or Bdni^lkalb, 474 
Bynttks ^ Black StiL)p 136 
BQiinp Fritice^, 38 
Bdtinp bridge ol, 39 
Buiiaab liv^^ igfi 
ButdOr lake, l^fp J33 
Barj (Fijs}p 37O 
Bnrj I Igb&n)p 198 
Bun Shipilr, 137 
Burk, a^pa 
Burkhwir, 106 
BfLrnao^adh, 466 
Buml Antioch, 133 
Burnl t^bikp 149 
Buru^hlilp {43, 131 
Bariljird, 100 ^- 303 ^ 319, 333 
B-, 138 

BikshaliTp 36ip 394S 

Bisbahrabr 176 
BAsbanj or Bdlsbangp 431 
BubbLre, itfi, iip6 
Busht, 414 
B^sbE-al-^Anbp 354 
BuiKtafrilshp 384 

BushlaEikiii or BtHhEakin. 3I4., 387 
B^ahkitiit, 3131 160 
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JO 

ift 

Bu^tittip ifv BiMdTH 
BuslAn, Al, lor Arabirachs^ 

BiflStBLTiaJk, 

BuIIketi rncfunLaliiSp 43^, ^6$, ^67 
Bflyar, 94 

Boyids, ib«ir ark^rm] tw>rae, 171 
BuEiitijim Of B&mii}f 4 rT 4^ 

BAzjan or 356, 3^7, 431 

Biuur^rtn, 4J4 
Bythia, J44 

Cndubii^ 373 
Csrsam Majakn, 13$ 

CxfiinoQ, ^ 

Cftlalayud, r^ 

CaUiniiM, jo3 
Cawadip 515 
Camel viUiifr^ ifi6p 187 
Came‘1 ftlrramj ?i:7 
Camera Ncckp narrows of ihe OKUi. 
45 * 

Csrikela, Bactruir)^ 350 
CutaJsp Nahr^ ar^ f,v Rkv«nt 

£isal sy^cin between Eupbrdiea 
hjm 3 TiffrU, tg 
Aban, Nanr^ 40 
Afaiik kkhl, 71 
As^adll^ 39$^4 j» 

40 

B^t R^dhp 33* 

Bln, 59. 60 
Bdh 01^ BuwwbIv 4fl 
Dlli^lt^ Bo 
Ftllier^a canal, 4615 
Givkhawirah^ 45^ 

Haairaspr 451 
KindEyahj 74 
HiinniulajTiK, 398p 399 
'isi canal, 341-31, 66* 60, $0 
Jadld* 4^ 

WuT, 453 
Tawtfear* 63 , So 
Knrduriri'Khwish* 43? 

Kirih, 4J1 

465 

339 

Khllilp 50, 49, 6 d 
Khtviih Ciidnb 4J3 
^urAyahp Mohr* 41 
Kerdfc-p 455 ' 

K&thi. 6&, 69, to 
Madri, 453 
M*ian, 3^. 399 
Ma'kil. 44. 46 
MaEikt Nahr, 63 ^ 69, Bi 


Cuiala 

Manil]lt3l, 53 
Mtia, 3^9 

Nilirawin, 19 p jOp 38, j^p jj, 57- 
6i| 9^ 

Naia, 73 
Nllp 73* 73 p to 

m 

Sibui, Kahr* j3, 73 
Said* JO£, 

San&rikth, 33 Sp 337^ 339 
Sarat (^hd£d), 66 
^rit Jamaitp^ 71 

Ji. J5. S?. 69 
Sna^bah, 339 

SSb canal* 41 

Siyah-Rftdfr 337 
Suri or Sdrin^ 26 , 70-71 
J39 

Tinmrrl oAha.l« top to 
Wadhik. 463 
Vali^dl canalK 5B 
Zib canal, 37, 38* 73, to 

i^V. J 9 *- 4 <n 

CMia, 144 

Cumana omjutink rrmter, 316 
Cftntialhiajii^ 4j, 173 
CkrpcCa, 37* 194, 333, 363 
Carrm dc Voua* BarOii, 14 
Carthm, 1O3 
Casiphup 33 
CastamoELp 137 

Casfbn Sea, ito» i79h 45S 

Castle-i DiE* l;:li|Op 

Kuhandif 

A^tia/ibn 405 

AJchwii, 3[| 

AmkaJcliah, 409 

'Amip 40^ 

Acdashlr, 306 
Armiyfin* 200 
Arilp 17a 

a, 

Baydi {Bayai^ 300 

D&m P^riikp 160 

Daiilii. 

Dtkbdynh or^ Dikdio, 157 
Dia Ounhadln^ 36^ 

Dix Kaiilp 169 
Dukhtar* jo6 
Oumhp 

Farrikkhan, 313 
Ghabri* 135 
Girdk^h Qlkl), 311 
GlfdkQb 363 


a 
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Catflc [tmi.y 
H.yk 41 , 3JS 
Hinduwiui^ 431 
Ibn 157 

Ia£uKli2riT| 364^ 165 
tfuicbr Yir+ 176 

Th't:«L 7 K [Cl 
Kitbrttp 195 
Khamimh, 354 
)Chfu4ir, 417 
KhAwishtr, 359 
Khia^, 171 
KltQriihHh, 1^4 
Khuviir, 179 
Khw^BD, 390 
Kkib (Kinujui), 

KiLlll (Mudtnji^ 96 
Kulina.h„ 3591 
Kiituij&a^ 
i^ush-n-Ki^, 31 i 
K^iituibK 317 
319 

MaMI, ^ifQi 33B, 343, 347 
Mikin. 195 
Muifijilit, 317^ 319 
Maikmli, i4£, 137 
355 

MTi 4 i 3ro 
Mul&hid&^p 3^5 
Nftjm, J07 
Rtikm Zavidp 360 
SaAd, 3^4, 365 
S^ibinlip 3j6 

^^4k^ibah(SdAvoauiLi)p 134P 135, 

^ *39 

Sun^rin (Juwmyro), 3^ 

Swlr^ (SttiQ, 33S 

pr b^Oilr^m fTiram)^ aifi 
Suv;(Siijlm^k 30P, jM 
ShuinhK 15^ 

Shah\A, 

Sh&mil, 31Q 
Sh&inllin 4C9 

ShamlriD navMjmJy 154 
ShJUPtiin {ToniiD)^ 3}$ 
SEiAnk*i4n,~3 76 
ShitPUiAhk 376 
Sill Gtu^bpdbi&p 376 
ScflAdok, i35 
Stiirkh. 351 

TAJmk (JjitkMpJ, »s 
jabank (Ray), fi(S+ 3i7 
Tiip 336 

TA (I>tyl*mJ. 374 
Jlkp Hiffl (Sijlaid), 34J 
Tan^-ZaAdillr 319 
Taf^-i-ZInahj 389 


Tarak, 319 
Tawii^ 154 
T^Lyan^ 319 
T^hklr, 369 
TiH 161 

T1P| ipB 

TTf i-Kbia 4 l* 333 

Tf2, 351 

While Ca^le, 364, 363 
Yahs^d. 133 
3 ^f. 3 M 

^^w*b, 13 % 3+4 

CauciWiit mduTilalnSp iBop iBit 3^58 
Cave ef Scvcp Slpcpo^ n9p 14^^ 

, 155. 514 

Cavern of eIw Windsp 387 
Cay»lcr river* 

Ccphcp J13 
OiabonUp 95 
ChaGh, 484 

ChacGhosta iake^ i 50 i ifit 
CbacMniT^p 70, 439 
Qmlmr l^ikah ouml, 3 j 6 
Chahaz^JikY, 40J, 4O4, 43I 
Chibik, 478 
Chaliab Irma^T ii$ 

Cbuncbasaj.!, 193 

ChanghU Kliai4 337, 383, 417* 41^ 
433. 433p 448. 463. 483 
Cbaniip. Cbeva^wri 344-106^ m 
Cba^inah Sabs lake, 

Chiahp Amlr^ 364 t 177t 38 Ck 3B8-390 
Cbcbulip DiyTvbaJiif^ 349 
Chcta-bqard plan of NthhApOr^ 385 
CMchast kke, 33, 160, t6] 
Cbimkant or Chinukadl, 484 
Chin kland^ 361 
CtJBb, 483 
Chin&r |pEane-tt«e), 391 
Chirebik rivor, 4B4 
CfacwFoei* brid^ of (Nahrmwipjp SJt 
(ArrajiD), 369; OnJi of ( 51 adAip), 

Cbri4lia» phyikciass, landcr Abbaj4dj, 
138, 339 

Cbrbliatis, Jaeobiiet, 94; NcstoiiaM, 
4 ^^ 4 ^ 1 . 487 
Chilchaklilj, 433, 4J4 
^ugakib^n 31J, 314 
Olicia, 148 

CUidan Cates^ 133, 134, 

OroeHuiiit IO£ 

ClaiidiOpotifip 157 

CIev^ Ruy Gohoiex <ie^ Aniby^ 

^ +t*- 4 S?. 458 . 4^5 

Clay* odible, ij8 
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Cobidui, 

C^hlacftJ, 167 
■ Cotd Lftndv.' 149 
CdaiiDCTC«, Jiff Trade 
CoFtsiajitine I, id6 
CdfuUQiinc IV, 13S 
CDD&tanEine Ptocph^^it^genhub, J3S 
Constantitinplcj wftd to^ 134^ 

U 5 'T seges oft IJ7 
Cc 3 rac»iora, ijq 
CaLjoeum, 1^6 
Qnmc\sic, cricELson 1S4 
CrocodiEes in If|du[f> 

Cro$4 Al Ma^ir^rfkln, tn 
Crtaittdn^ ^rat, second And thlfd^ 140, 

CtcsIpLooH 3^3 
Cmrranls tRltdlK j0g, 3S7 
Cuflainnivi;>Li.ie (GiimnikT, jja 
Cothah,, 

CT'dnuA river, 

Cypress, er«i[. 3«4, 35^ 

Cjrpress-WEKHlp 190 
CjFprus^ Ulrtnd, Ii3 
Cyrus, tomb of, 47!^^ 104 
Cyrus river i(ArniefiiAj, *, f77-rSr 
Cyrus river (Firsh 164, 

I7g-i8j 


I>lbisahH I 

r^blk embroideries, 394 
Dabll, 10 j, 104, 130 

DabOsLyaK, 468, 47 r 
I>idhTTL, 1^7 
Dabardn, ^13 
Dihinali. 103 
\HhMs riverp 430 
IXhbanali, |gi 
DiUlzin, 169 
Dahmiruh, roj 
I>ahikAj (malacliiie), 

Di'f, EntiHoHcrp 174 

Dakharrakan, 154 
DakdWl, 9t 
I>a 3 jjlnH Ji* 

Dfliiyah (is^atErwheelJ, 67 
DiJiyab lownp 105 
Dam Da.run cauJe, i€b 
Dama.'tcits ai, 17^ 

DamEvand moitniain^ la, l6a, 3^7 

Daruivand lourti, 371 

l^n^tiin. 7, .^16. j6s 

l^ms on I ne tlelmund t J^^ 9 , 34c* 343 

r>ams on the Kur, ?77 p ifis 

Dmndnn^n, 40a 

Daniel, Eomb of prophet, I40 


Dmas, 154 

Dir (A.), bouse, pjurml Diyar, 0^ 
or Darband AhaTitn ^ 441 
Dlr-al'"AmEnah, 3.4 
DUr-al-Butdlcbr Jis 
Dir^i^IsfTd, 1^ 
jDlr'ai-KuEtnb, IJ5 
Dir Mashkl^, joa, 400 
mr-Bs-Siyadab^ 7B 
Dili, g6 

Diribjird, 6, a4a, tSS, 189, 

tmliklii, 31S 
Dm] Hvefp^ I 7 a 
Dorik, 340 
DEr^ Kill, 130 

Dirikan, 

Darafid. 163 
DawidAh, 120 
Damwliyah, 13^ 

Darb (A.), riiaq joc gate 
Ilarl 7 - 4 l-I.Iedath» 11^, 133 
DarbHBl^KJlab, nr 
DariHas-Sallmabp 122* 134 
Darbarid {P.b t pnjgg 
I>arbaiid Of Mb-il-AbwIbt r8a 
DviMnd-rk^lOuJlfa]!!, 92 
Darhand Tlj Kbitilnp i93p 194 
Darbnnd Zugl, 193^ 194 
Darbast, 

Darbll, J93, 194 
Dardasht^ 105 

Darflnl OF D^^ifid, 315, 31^ 
DAi^bafn, 464$ 
l^hin, 43 f 

345, 346 
l^rg^n, 196, avS 
DariiU t 67 
D»rini, Kin#, 187 
Darlyah or Dara'lyiih, 84 
Dari*, jAd, 267, 394 
Dari&n town, 271 
f!klr^n dasde, 339 
Dir^Jn, 313, 311 
IMrkuit V89 

Dftrkhldp I:>arkhu«r1d, or DarkbOnad. 

16s, m 


or seap 434 
Daryl l^uKffunif 438 
Dar ^4 Shark, 43a 
Darydcbib SMr, 267 
Dai^, 171 
DirBunjT, 440 

511 


Dartal, 343, 1 
l>irfh, 137 
Daryl iVX ri 
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l>»shi {P.J. pliWr liescrt 
Disht Arain, 153 
Dwlit Birfet, 460 t ifia. 

Llasfet BiyW, Of Piyii» 3*8. 

DaihE'i-MvIr or Dijhl-i-Lfit, |ia 
Diiht Efim or Raop iffl, 1*83 
DsibE 18a 

£>ashtibjld+ 136 
I>aAicHjmEi {Bu»h), 4S 
Dukanb {Jft1lliUb)i ^ 
DiiskjLriib-»-M«lLkp da 
^lo 

[>t3l«b^;iib meLans, aoa 
DaiUfird^ da 
DastiUnp 159, ^74 
Dasjlu, brother ru Rn&tAAlt 
Do^i 43 p So 

D^aJuvi, 

D*te 353h 

Diniiu. 14^. i£0 
DiwATi 345 
rtewliiuUxi^ 198 

DawnVh Dam'rak-al-P'lin, or Dawraki- 
sLdd, I4IK 447 
Daw^RTi. toa 

Daylutl, 33^ 33^ 333 
Daylam diilrict, Dijiamiiip 171-174, 
11S, 11$ 

Diyif (A#j, pnMiailery 

Oayr- AljO;^froh+ 57 
Doyr-aE-'A^sLl, 35 
Dayr Barsii'irci^p no 
Dayr Hizki], 37 
Di)yr-a]-}i^ 108 
Dayr Kunfta, 3d 
Dayr-ai-'UcnTrtll* +* 

Dayfjiti^ 371 
Daynulap 313. 311 
Daiak, 330 

De Bodtp C A.p 163^ 170. 371 
Dc M. J-, i|p 74? 

4^a, 

Dc Morw. J-p r^o 
D<ciusk fcmperor, |i4 
Defr^eryi C., 16 
Delogc of Noih, 75 
D«nulin r£3 

Desertp She Gi:iiaii d, 107, aoS, 341- 

315 

ibron, 17 

Deveh Boyun, 451 
Z3.I upDiirtLiiveed Zp 30 
DboBljdjityah 103 

DMl *lrikt 83 

Dhits N^r (of Euphratea), ltd 
Dhli>* {nf Ticris), jio 

Dhu I or Kub, Ij8 


Dbarniiis Indko &imr 318, 310 

DtMjp Uoaulc4, 13^, 346 

Dilo, syrap, 194 

Difrl^l, it9 

D^ftEh {Ti^}, 33 

DiE or Dtb (F.)p viHage 

Om -Altp 163 

tKh Bidn 388 

iKb Blryab* 4^5 

Dih tskl, i 84 « a^iT 

Dih Gftw Of Jbwi, aSj 

Dill Giiddp i&i 

Dih Kbaifrlr^tlp 1^4 

Dih KiyihfliiT 163 

Dih Mdrd, ip, 179 

DUi NlbMidp 31^ jdi 

Dih Nakhlrj&n, 164 

Dih Narpak, i9p 367 

Dih UsthEuriot 19. 187 

DihiEEin {B^hts}p 4E4, 415 

Dihulin gufiiii). 377, 379-3*1 

DijlAhp Tigris^ ti 

DiilAhp diSErlct of, 8o 

Dijlah-al-'Ari. Blind Tigris 43 

DlkbSyaiip Dlkd^n C&^Ci 337 

Dilferldt 

I^iitvimindk dd 

C^nir hi]bk a^n 373 

Dltiiivar, iS8| lOtt 337 

Dlndir^ 163 

river, 435, 43d 
Dtf Radp 3t4h 3i£ 

Divrik, PTvrfki or Dtwlgf, ilJJ 
Dlym-abMialk, idi 
IJijiUi rU-er* 5^1 
Diykt (A-), biihiiiitiOM 
Diyar Bakr Of Anaida r^ 

Diyar BAlcr disiriet^ S^ioo 
Diy^ 3^4 

Diyir ]i[yijlar, Sd, ioS-if4 
Dijar Raljl'abp Bdi 
Du (F.), cojlk 
Pix Abraj, 381 
Dix Gunhadin, 363 
Dix KaUlk xd^ 

Diteib of nd 

Dtab of hrarv+ 403 
Dtsab of VariraVn, aid 
Dixalc Ot»k}, 475-4^ 

Diialir NiHhnikp NUbkutniniiT Aitaki 
ad^ 

Dirbiidp 387, 388, 430 
Dixi^p loi 
Dizbil, 194 

Dizful Of Dizpol, 341, 33S, 139 
Dizful riverp 133 
Dizinir^ 67 
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Dog'i Head, 367 
Pij«r irr 
Dog'* River, 110 
Dom^ B.t 375 
Doryl^CDm, 135 
Dwy, R,, 349 , , 

D4 Dinitflii CAnaly 
M Gunbadin, ^71 
DahKilCy 371 

DujaVl (Lvitle Tkfii> of ^nnl^ I4O 

Dujajl canals oJj, 4 ^ 5 * Ho 

Dajaj] lateTi 

Du^f], KAribi lander Riter 

MJtil, 147 

DaVblir, 

DukhtaiK Kiatil, 167 
Dubbtar^ Pub 17® 

DfiUb. J73 
DitUjjin, If to 
Dumilr KiiEiak 
Dunaysir^ 

Dun^vUbd, 371 
Ihinbuii, 163 

D^r (A.}t mcan'tog “bibiUltons, S7 
or l^riritb, .51 f Si”(57 
I>Oiiviix^Risibfp 341 
Dwbiy,^ jtS 
Darkit coiuly Sa 
Hurubp 363 

Dibdai, g 4 

iXkMb Uyrvpit '^44^ ^94 
Onwln, 1S3 

Dybcft of Ihf TifHsp 17 

Kutbly ParAdi«s^ 4^1 ^^ 4 * 4 ^ 

^Ea&t CoantQf,* KbiiiaASn, 39S 
lEcbataiam, ]p4 
Ecbatana, Norfbem^ 

Edesip XO3, 104 
Mibte clay* 333 

Egrid^LT lake aiiFd lown, 141* i+Si 

Bighty* Village of ihey ^ 
cl$ B^piiap 15^ 
rfl NLnuoirp 157 

cif *57 

ill 138 

ElbuTi nKyunlaim, 183^ 368 
EMredi, Tobn^ 39 
Elaasp N,h 484 

Elias, ibe Pro|pbiM, 17S; moMiue ob 
ElUa^mipoU 17ft 

Emlaassj of CUvijo* 44 ^» 457 - 
4.^8, 463 
Emessap ta^ 

Epbesusp tjS, 154. tjS 


Ephthilitcs, 433* 43^ 

Erivlii H I Si 
Ennino, 45I 
EncniniH njp J17 
E^kl iS3 

Eakl 9^9 

EskJ Sbahr, lal 

EssedCttt peribnlH, 293 . 

Eoiaory of Sbe Eiaplltatci ilitd Tigni^ 

43 

Estuary of the KHrOa, 44' ^43 
Euphrates (Al Furatjp 31 a* imdct 
River 

Eera* tomb of^ 43 

Endlilh Of Fadt^yah, 38S 
F&dilUb^i % 7 % 

Fiihl Pabiah, 330 

Fabmj of Bam. 313. iai. 338. 33^ 
Fabraj of Eampfitp 330 
Fahraj of Yaad^ jSd 
Faik. Amir, 389, ^7 
Fokhr'ftd-Dawlattp Buy id* ^rs- 

F^thr-^-^wbh, CMflhp 1^4, and 

Fakhr-ad'Dta of fIurniEia± S'** 
Fakbr-ad-I>ta, Kiri AfsHop^ JI3 
Fakhribid IlUyb ^16 
FakhnStiOp 377 
Fakhilp bUlwrian, I7t >8 
Fakhrl grapes* 309 
FalSmbaJ'GbitMiLhi 135 
FalconSp 439 
Falkird* 

Fahmab, Upper and lHOwerl^ 74, 01 
Folllljahp village (Nflhr 'Isi}p 60 
Falliijab, villl^ (Nabr^abBialik), 68 
Faw:, poiat of origin oF a canit, 58 
Fum-al-Badit, 74 
Fam’Ol-Bairwibn whirlpool, 343 
FarU-af^ilb, aS^ 38 
Fimir (Painir)p 433. 474 
Fana KKusiaw Khuitih, Weirt 177 
FajiikantT 48a 
Finldh* augar, 319 
FannozbAr, 359, 33ap 333 
Far'it 387 

Fiirib (Uiiir). 4«4. 483 ^ 

Flribl, the phtlosopbef p 485 
Fatifihabi 1S4 
FartHp 34 Ip 33^1 43 * 

Farih bridge, 331 
Faiibiri, 

Farajird, 388 
FariUuh* 69 
Ffuritagblnp 455 
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INDEX, 


FartXnh a Fmnilijlp barbour {jf 

duJ. 66 

FATighdn Or Fiij^hu-p 43^, 43^ 
Fafghituih ^royiewc, A, 47^4Sb 
Fitrgbjinfib diy, 477 
F*irgbutp 380 

Fimad, son of G^doji, ij 6 
FArhftd the sciiI|Hor, 6 ^ 188 
FsiMdin dr FajMdhjird p 388 
FAttf^, 'tfA 
Pirn, iifl, 3S9 
FArisjtdp a^p 1^9 
Flrfi^r 19s 

FAriyibp 317; jw Fajyib 

Fui^niad^ 393 

Faj^icd or Fartcirdp 33B, 411 

Farraziiir 198 

Fomikhio ai£ 

Fill piovinj«, 148-198 
FiiSp sea of+ 13 
FJn /i^aiuiUy I41 13 
Fuiiih, 41 

Farwaot 3J& 

Firyib (FarsK 137 p 196 
Firyib (laijinb 413^ 431 
Faryib (Klrmui), 317 
Fflsip i9£H 193, 194 
Fisb, iij 
Fuhi Rim, 31(^1 
FasMvt^K 116 

Sblh^ 199 
Fathil^d, 463 

Fitii&ah>»kEef 4 fI[aAiDRi^ ao9pa[o 
FaustinopolU, 134, J35, 139 
Faydp 83 

Fayd, catiULry, at KArun, 44, ^43 
Fmfif dF fio^rah, 43 

Faj^ Flrili 
FtyUbQr, 93 
Ft^ydiUd, 436 
F*±it 439 

FduchiBH Fcluge. Feluda, 6 A 

Fid^ Jabal 414 

Fiddah Jabal (Kiimln), 316 
Fiff VilUjgr^ 183 
Fii, 447 p 44 & 

Fin, ac>9 
Firabr, 4*4, 443 

FirdAilp ihe po«l| 307. 390: m under 
SJI 4 A 

Firc-templap 190, 193, ao^^id^, 119, 
134, 141.145. -iSSh Ajr, 

341. 341^ 4IJ 
Fiirimp 371, 373 
Firibv King^ 394 
Ftritr Slbdr^ distiict* 63, 9 a 


FMriMd (Jflr)p asip 136^ t93p 196 
PnUAb&d (Kbalklulb [7cip 171 
Flr^Md (^flhiEtslii), 334 
FlrQedbAd ^iinini), aid 
FlHktinp ii* 

Flfilz^nd^ 344 

Flrtllkiilh (DamivaiadSr 371+ 371 
FTr^ds^h [GbdrJ, 417 
prrfbp 413 

Fifth, a boncEesap 194 
FJih, caught, for »kc of Ptophel 
Daniel^ I40 
Fivir, 417 
FlaficpoliSp 141 
Fluor spar, 437 
Foa, fur, 438 

Forty Manyra, lake, 135, 131 
Foanniin of Lifcp r73K 179 
Fredericlt Btrbards.u, KTUftfrOT, 14! 
Fralerickp Cksbj-, tr&veUer, ap, ^ 
Friday Moiiqnc, tenn^ 33 
Fnaniler fortrcEsea^ Synjui arvd 

potamMMip 1^8 

Fuchah, FAjoh^ 153 
Fuller'll Daii^ 177 
Fnller^s River {SnmarJfaild), 465 
Fnller^i River {Kushkah Daryi), 469 
Fuinitt, 174 

Furic, ij 

Flir^ob or Fun^ Na^itip nS^r 115, 
ar^ m Fardah 
Foi^ dr FLifj,'a9ip 191, 394 
FOttiamadh, 4^ 

FurwAb rivcfp 17^ 

Fumkp aji 
FCUhaujp 407, 411^ 4J3 


Gadiv rtveip id9p 170 
Gandara, 33a 
GaiHlah or Ganfah, S7| 

Gan^ra GcrmanLcopoliAp 138 
Ganjahp 178, J79 
Gaaiinp 

Gartvah-i-MAdar vm Dukhtar, afla 

Garm Rl3d (SiQj BiO^b), ai8 

Garm Rfld [Miyanijjp 17a 

Garmah OsEULp jig 

Gernulr,, 149 

Gameis, 437 

Gauie of Zarand, 308 

KMuah awamp, 106, mj 
Gatbirt^ 176 
GArkhiiwirih catmlp 43a 
GAvmibi or Gd^masl riverp J96, JiOs 

113 

CAvnlaliakp 33S 
OawJahlrp 3*3 



INDEX. 


Giwd-i'ZiiTBb, 3^:0 
3 d 6 

Gbzq, 234 
Gcbhilto, 

Gcoffnphcns tht Modml, ll-lS 
GtorgCp Saintp 
GEOfoin, 5. iSJt 4J^ 

Gcmt b^lli t£7 
Gcrmanicu, lJ3p tiS 
Gnmi^, 144, 153 
Ghabri caalEr, 13^ 

Ghidbdn rivcfip J33 
GlunjArahp ejS 
Ghimlainin, 451 
ChA^-icsh^Sb&rt 4*5. 41^. 

CharjiiHln. GhM^Ittlrip GKarEstAAp 

^415. 4*6 
GhunkbuH, 13^1 
Gtw^l!; imiim. 190 
Gbdtan Khdn, 781 loi:^ 163, 176, 316 
Gliiuiiab or Ghmiuyflp jp 348^ 349P 
35 * 

Ghuln^ti lOWBp 308 
GhnbityTi plant, 387 
Ghundbad, KCifa, 4I4 
Gboxidljdn, i60p i6Sp 394 
GhQj or Gbflristirip 339P 34 ip 34IP 
397 p 407 p 415-417 
Gburian. 41411 

Gliuzl Turkbp 305 p 383^ 421; tbcar 

CttpiKal, 486 

GIrleJp E>r5crt of, 3S0P 397, 444P 477 

GihoRp 434 

Gll Z^yin, 476 

GSkkIp Aiiilr^ 3a4p 350 

Giiinp 5, nt-ns 

Gip&tes, a44p 331 

Girdkfih {ri^l)p ill 

GindlcLLb {lKlOraU][p 365 

Girdllkh, 19^ 

GifUiiit. 34O 
Girr^p 

<»!<<«♦. 

Gi«kh, 543 

0Us«-VfOtk4, 51 

flodfrty de Bouilloiip 119 

Gold mitm, 0144 365^ 467 

Golden Kioi^ue, tBa 

Goldimidp Six F.p 318, 33^4 341 r 354. 

Oot^iher, 1., a8^ 

Goubrodhp 310 
Goti^ldip 1. M. E., 1$ 

Gourd of Jorufap 89 

Goyunp 

Granida, 19 

Great IsJjind (Basrah)g 44, 46 


m 


Great Wall of Eukhom^ 46ip 4&a 
Great Will of Sbdihp 481 
Great Desexlp x« Desert 
O wB Domep 306, 307 
Green Palaeop 39 
Or^wdt Fm J43 
Gudue,. 303 
Gubea-worm, 394 t 40^ 

Gnkchali lake (Amicn]i]l, rSl. r83 
Gakchali riwr {badakhshliL], 433^ 

435 

&II4 1 , 1(4 

GuJ Andim* ^haykh* a8o 
Guldhadlkiji, a 10 
Guldslakird, 317 
Gulhan^ l^ibcess^ Si 
Galhu, 103 
Gulnibid, 386 
Gulpaygin, 107 ^ 147 

Gulr ^4 4*1 
GuI^Ip^ Xub 387 
GaiwiiH Gwnnikt |i9 
Gur 4 h,y, Gunibdbp 3^9 
GusbaiJ-i-l:!^l>il.^. 37S 
Guit 1 »d MaUaghlni 371 

Gkinek tyCi-t 116 
Giir for JUf, 33S 
Gur i&i 

Gbr-l-Surkbt 378 

Gtirbiyis^Hi ijo 
GurgjAn, t/f Jur^n 
Giuikii, ■ 37S 

GB?£iojp Greu[, Little, and Oidp 
44 S-'449: xff JiLfpiiilymh 
GiirKATiJak. 449 

GurjistiTi (Gcoij^il, r8rp 4ID 
(lUijidin (Khura^n), 41S 
Gurihjfpp Kingp 337 
Gumivin, 4I4 
Gesbiasfl, 179, r8i 
Gnabtiip, Kir^ 33J 
Giiwlikharx. 337 
Gawi^hlrt |03, 304 
Gtiwayn {Sijbtdn), 341 
G{i) 4 n p^ain, 391 
Giiyaid^ 5 ^, 16 
Guiirin, 312 
GuacI 134 

6jiifdSj^ Tlfrfiip 16 
Gypsum Convent, 3o9 
Gjpmim Pabce, 33 

17, r8 

Ijlabilti^ gt 
lubi mmm. S9 
Ifabrak, 179 
HabtiihiOp 380 
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INDEX. 


17 r 

l:lAdAith+ Ditrb, 1^^ 

Hadacb rorir^^ 111, tid, 12S 

Htdbl. So 
HuldidAh. 368 
Hidr, Cilipb. 1J9 

Hidlthab (EuptinLca), 64^ 84 
HAiUtluih (Ti^riaijp L13 

liadr, <||S 

Ha^jaE^L+TEukbtiii^ 485 

ItfliEir rhan ru^t^ 4;$ 

Hb&i, poct+ 307 
HAiu Ahrik, id, 17 
/fq/i /AUtHf 375 
Haftld Mil*, llj 
Elalnk. 579 

194 

Hlir, at Karbtdl, 79 

43 & 

ibn YtUaEi 79, 1&8 

yaijr Barl&s^, 3^ 

Ha)jt KiuJ^, J7 
Hakloi Burk&\4i4 
Hakluytr 19, 

* 9 . 45 ^ 4 f 4 i 458 
Hal^sbitfiUK 194 
Hilab, 4^ 

HaUth, 4^5 
HaFiwarctp 438 
49 

Ijialll Rfld, 314, JJ5 

Halllajp nuvrobaluip 340 

Hall tbt Chosfoa, 34 

HflIdrUi, no 

Haly^ Tivcrp ijj. J45 

JHiifAfldin or Hamaii^np s> 90^ J 85 : 

14 * 31 ^ ^tkd Gal£S| 194-19031 337-330 
l^tam^idBp 96 
Himi4 for AmHi, 108 
Hainli;l, Affltrp 144, 151 
HAmmam "Di^ar, 71 
ffaiAia. 13 J 
Kimshahmhi 176 
Hamiiliii, aoo 

Huniah of 17^ iS 

Hui^mlbdd. 413 
Hidip lia 
Hamn (Fin), 337 
Hard! villa^T 3S7, 398 
Hbjt^E clE^i under Hmdt 
Harbd, M. ^5 
Harbt^abi 3I1 5l> 85 
Hart Riid^ ^ 0 . 4 O 7 ’' 4 i 0 
Hadtht Jabaf. 18a 
llarrib^ 

1 taninp ro^i, 134 
l-tarsiot 193 


Hardditr 2S1 
HirOd nvtfh 340, 411 
Hard*'af-R& 4 hl 4 p Calipb^ 33, ^8^ 
77, iDi, 113, lU. 

ijfi 164, 198, 119, 3 iOj 339; *t& 
tOEtibp 

Hirdtilbad, 191 
Harfini palaccp 54 
H£rdn!jah {'Iridkjp £3 
[[irun^ah (Rdm), ] 38 p X39 
Kudrt, jntj. 3S1 
Kiidt and 73 

Hasan AgMi 93 
liauitH the m 

SaMh, tie Old Mm of Ebe 

Motmtuirt, i 3 i 

ion ol *A]1 the fmanip 56 
Ibn 'Omar, 93 
l^uan ibn Sahh 38 
Hasmaw^ayb nr Hawi&i'eb^ 1S9, am, 

388 

^iaunlyah, 9^, 1344 ri^ 
HlabinfitTah, 71 
Haihimjirdp 441 
Hoaht Kadi 170 
Hissifl the Nabathnn, 4^ 

Hk^Y^K 388 
Hatra, 98 
^BwiatE, 41 
^wlzahi 3 j 3 ;i 34T 

liawl (lanoon), 4I, 4a 
Hawl villa^f 73 , 

|;;lBwiiiabi of Nlshap^Tp 354 
Hawnuh of Veudlp 38j 
J^awmab of Zut^ 344 
tiawTp 41^ 43 
Ha^bok, 437 
fjfaydar, Atabc;^, 333 
^aydarp aiint, and Haj’dazlyBb Dar^ 
fishes, 356 

Haydulyah culkp 333 
&4 

Ha^kdl oa^k^ 355 
Hairtal, 4-^3. 4i8 
Haiir Slbflr, 380 

Kaatra^ low* and canal, 450-4/ti^ 

4 /^ 

l^a^frab, 51 

Htlmund rivei, 7, ^34, 335, 33S- 
340. ^ 3-340 

Heraeiia, ig^ rjOp 149 

Heraelius, Erapemrp 63 
?[crit, S, 383 ; walla and suburbs, 
407-409, 419-431 
Hcrdt livcrp j,g^ 407-4 in 
/f. G. J. *V., ii7 
Hidevp 41 j 
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Hldmuipd, 

Hienpolis^ loj 

High PPAdVf aumiQ&iry of, 9-11 ; 

under Roads 
TiTijfll province^ S4 
Hill, jw nPider MoTinlSJUf also onder 

Tall 

Hilbihi 711 7^1 S3 

Hind and Siodj 131 

HindaribT islajnd, 161 

Hindlyah canal, 74 

HLodiydn cf Hindljiii rtvtfn 170“! ji 

Hindiniand, 3^9 

HindA Kuih mounUlilUt 

Hindiii^'jj^ bridal ^34 

Hindop^Tl eastL^ ^3^ 

llindawin rf^rert 370-371 

Jllrali, 75 

Hl:rak, 19, 154 

KiTukkltK IJ4+ 

Klrmand Of HlnuTd rivers. 339 
Hirmls, river, 87, 94 h 93+ 97 
Hlfilri. fcf umier Cn^le 
]j]t^ ar Hl^ Sh^miini 440 
l;;li^ Shiinil, 319 
HUhicn, Caliph, I30h 
fAT under Castle 
IH Kay^ or K^l^» I f 3 
Khlvah^ 451 

Hi|n Mahdr^ 33S. I43i ^47 
Hi^n Manlnj, 107 
Hi^n Mansur, 113^ 

Hi^fi ri7 

iWxflTffr^ 

137 

Hll, 6;^ 

HliAn, 114 

Holdich, Sir T* H.p 339, 330 

Kofic^p t68 

Hospiial, ^ Blmaristan 
Hospitaller^ Kn^hts^ 

^ Hot Laivd^^ 149 

Houtsina, M- T.+ 13^ iSi 33^ 

Huan, C., I43 

HAIigA Khao, itiik 1^41 ani 39*1^ 
HAIin MAIfto, 169 
Htilhak, 43J, 438 
HuIwiuih 61, 63. y^t 19^+ 
Huminlyah or Huma^yali. 37 
HumAnn And Ppchsiein, 114 
Hnmci MajiOfi 19 
Ejlumrln mociEitains, 91, 98 
HOrith fiver^ i n 
Htirmuz, King, 143, 316 
Hurmui Old arrd New* d. jrS- 

331 


Harmui bladd, 591,. *95 
Hitrnxus'al-Malkki 31 Sp 3^^ 

Hurmui Shihf. Awshir or AdashlXp 

^33 

KiiravoeiarTab, 398. 399 
Imim, 73 v 40 < 

Huiayn, soti of ■ Att-ar-^t 7 
Huiayn the ^ihirid^ 399 
Hasajn, Mifihhad* 78 
^ttayolylD, 383^ 38+ 

^Ctpgan or Hi^sjlnp 381 
HAiHanE poM, rS? 

HuwitjTLtli mouatuTip 181 
Hliwayrah, 341 
0li£ or Hiix, 33I1 34 r 
Huxd, 3371 ^ 9 ^ 

Hwen Thsang, 441 


Ibcx^ 109 

Ibn Abi Usaybl'^i 339 
Hra-al-Alhlrt i 7> 

Ibfi Bat[6 ^ in Asia Minor, 144* 

Ibn^^ytAr, 349 
]bn lilbl, 18 
Ibn Faklh, 11, 13 
Tbn Haobtl, 183 

Ibn HawM, I jt 14 i Anonymous 
AnooEator of, 4O 
Ibn HubayrflJli 70 
Hm IbrahTm, r 8 

Urn UyH 300, 303-^303. 308-3 >3 
ibn Jnbayr, I4, 13 
ibn Kawin isiandp 361 
Ihn KhaJdAnip 17 p i$ 


Ibn Khurd^bih, 11 
Ibn IJIwun, 141 
Ibn Masbkiifrayh, 171 rS 
Ibn Mikhail^, Ij 
Ibo-ar^Rawid, 101 
Ibn Ruvtah^ ps, 13 
Ibn^ Saww^r^ 4$- ^44 
Ibn Scraptofik 111 L 3 
Ibn STmiar, 317 
Ibn Tarkd:^, 466 

Ibn 'Uni 3 i^ Butle, 1^37 
Icc bmiieSk no, m 
IchJIt. 148 
leoninm, X34 

Iclhljt 145, ^47 

Idol At ^Cnndlahaj, 347 
Idol aE Zdrp 34^ 

[drtst, [4^ 13; in Asia Minor. 

Ig. a^ 

Ighars, the Twop i97i 19S 


143 
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K ” * •• ^*3 

In rivcT, 167, 
lIcW, itii 
Ifclfna Akur, 

Rlltn 

|| Khiiu of Pcfiia, 145, 

IFAk, 477, 
r35 

'^Imafl lul^Dn.wkdl or Dtn, 03 

IiiMiti Zi)iidt shripp+ J41 
Indis, 3JI 
It^iViSPt ^49 
IikIls rivtrp 111 

Ifiiktlp 111 

Iriliiiiirt, 1^^+, ast 

Jra^ for Abrnj^ iSi 

pro»>n«i 1. 14-9 j 
l»ii ‘Ajaujt. 5, jSj 
'I ra^in or *j, ifid 

Irln, 24S 

I rin and I'lVin, 413 
ran Shfth. SAkjak^ 304 
ran Skahrt ^83 

Irhil^ 9? 

IfOn (Jatet itiCp 441, 441^ 4;a 

Imn retm:*, [09/178, H&j, 194.^1^. 
476 

Iflish rtver, 

■jsa, ntpKcvr or encle of 66 

*Tia cana], jo-ja* 66, 69, »o 

I^auria, 144 

Ifbahiiuu iQD 

UMdfa. 315 

l»lfl}lh, », ^Sj-^SC, 

r^d, 358 

Js4khdn, [^bftMn or t^p^haia^ jS6; 
^lomrlcrsp i^Jburbs nnd gates, im- 
107. J17, 119, 147. 197 
ifimhbad, l^ahbmlhaQp 175, 369, 371+ 
, i73. sr4 

I>lAndi>‘ir cast If, 164+ 165 
!iCioi;liy;dr province, 144 
ls£anj, 391 

Isbriyin. 381, jgi-3Sj 
lift, 3»t 

l.ifkl^ ])t|. 2C4, 265 

IsArtan aSi 

J^fliEhan {Jjlsdl), taj 
tsl|dbdilh4 181 
f:^k ibn tbr^lTUn 54 
tshiki canal, 55, 54, 35 
]shkanvan+ i8| 

]\hl1klunt 4A6 
JT4 


likif Ban! Janiyd, 59^ 80 

lakandarlTfla (Atcundretla) Eav, 

118 

Isklfgh^ 47 r 

Isla^ of ibc PenuM Gulf+ 161 
soR of Imam ido 

lsir£|]ti9Lm, AssaKin* 

Ispakbad pHneea. 175, 369, 371, 373, 
, 374 

IspiriAh, r^i 

315 

LGUlL-aJ-liCiJik, 13JI 
]$laiiti^nan ^ [|^l^b|jiatp 190 
I^Eakhf |Fvii$4^polu]^ 6 , 30, 148; wall 
and ga.!#, 275, 576, 194^ 195, 197 
[ajakhr Yir, 176 
Ti^akllrSlip 783 
ff^akhrl, r^, 14 

I«iainhill or Tstaji BiSlin, 138 
IttAnfis or l5tani3+ t$t 
iMind, 358 
Ilikh Ehe 
SS 

*iEr lOltarJ Hsf Rotes, 393 
lunekmld hot Itiold, 1^7 
Imlk, 156^ 157 


Turk and lEikhlyiiL, 57, 


Jabalt Mountain 

l^hh. 145 

fa’^bor Castle^ jos 
labhul, 38 

hbttlld, iS, 9r* 91, iiji 
[acobqiE^ 94 
jMhiwA^ 414 
hdid. l^alir, 48 
JaTsiji palace, 55 
JnfiJfi, 177, 3 78 
Jngbiln XflAr bkf, 198 
Jagh^n Ritdp 395 
river, 103 

JaA4^ /V^itfif, j6p 17: aecoanE of 
Am* Minor, iaj 
JahSn SftA 34S 

Jahrai^ 154^ 194 

i 'ahCidin^UKcibFa, 414 
abyk, 197 
aij kud, 2t8 
ijarni, 391, 430 
akTn, 318 

JalU-ad-Drn Rum!, 141, 14a 

Mljltillr 344 

ij°. 3J* 
falladgan, 371 

Ululi, 61, 8» 

[ilu^ ^13 

[am, ^Iwykh, Jji. Jjy 
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Ihc Mobedi 7^ 

ami'p mcaniTii^ CongregationaJ 
MiHquc, 36 
oiDi'in, 71 
amidoh, 41 
Binjaiiai]. jQj 
amkia Inkt, 153 
ammf 158 

junmizaii, diomcdi,ty, 85 
amshld^ 175. 
aiDukcKti 484 
famdkhjyin bri[^, 431 
^fiiii, 467 
JanbadluLk, 16^ 

^ABd, 48^ 
asdak Oasia^ 
ankiLa lake, 

uiuaLa, 159, 17^, 374, 194, 
lanuhp 178 
bn^arudh, 30S 
arihtjih riverp 170 
irhdyaiip jjo 
Widgitp 467 
ardukiliK 1^4 

AT^Mt oinitp 453 

[arhud, 371 
A^ariyi, 37P So 
ArkaBp 165 

ajuruk tSt, 335'3i8 

ushi^ river, ^ 6 j-, a68 
'^aHldp AAi 

ipib river^ 4J5, 436 
iln, 41a 
.isk ijland, a6i 
][it iribes, 144, 331 
laubcrt^ A-t (J 

Jiiilt, Atab^+ 764 ? jsra- CMiLLJ 
jAWMwdp 4r 
[awbAr cftoidp 6Sp So 
Jawbarlii^, 176 
jawdha^&Sp 35; 

cutlc (Rayh 115 
Jawuk palaec {Surukrri)^ 55 
jAWi. Widlp 134 

lawxii, 134 

][44Aiie«p tfr under River 

'[■y (laJibdn), tu ^04, 

'ay (Sid^d), 467 

Sy R(m, 46^ 

■y^ (PyraBiiu)p jre under River 
ajKi^n, JHT Oaus itndcr River 
ayindl, 314 
u, 306 

uirah (A.)p Ldand or peninsula, SS 
uirmli previcMse, 3, 74^ 88-114 
axbafa Ibn ^mar^ $4h 

. 135 


Jaiinth TaSrIlahp atil 
Jenkin™* Sir A„ 4491 454^ 457 
Jcw^l in Anbdr,88^ ab^t in Abarkuh^ 
184; in r^rdhann 303 
ibdJ C^-)* nKnirtEain&, 1% 
il^l prDvincep gp tSs-iji. 34a 
ibbab, 65 
iddah, 2 t 

idohilr 47 ^, 480 

414 

Ikin far Jnnkin, 353 
ikarLmml, 4^1 

II, jilin, jlldrt&t, 173-175, 367 
Hint river, 

Il8yt^ mouniAiiu, 358 

Ininjakaihp 483 

ini, J71 

Iri 3JH 

Inarijp 400 

iidOsp 31J 

jiTTOp 437 

limb, 380, 167, 38Sp 396 
island, 319 

8p 399, Jjoi I ruina: of, 314, 315, 

lls (JjbaJ]p a 34 
Jls jFaraJp e7J 

Jiar (Ar^, nmniii^ bridge of boats^ 57; 
fiomctiiDca a stone bridgiCp 58; jer 
under Bridge 
JisT Manbijp 107 
Jkr Nabrawtn, 59, 6l 
palace, 55 
Ifthp 454, 453 

(^^). 4 }». 48S 

joedm II, 1O4 
Jobn TbedcigcK, 135 
ttfoaip propbetp S8^ 89, rSr 
Jon<«p Commaiidcr J, F,p 33 
"oihwa. icffl of Nmi, jia 
abtein lakes S77-^?S 
Ibareht 343 
abW, 343 
oddah, 31 
Ml mcmntaini 94 
nbasubp 193 
Bbayoab, jSl 

Bkiibc trap 37S 

Djubi?^ Tabaa of the, 339, 380 
i^khi^ 43 

dlihali m Jul^ of ATmeKp 187 
lulb^rab, 305 
julfab of IsfabaBp ^5 
jQBiab (Fara|* 17a 
jHnub cf Vazdp 385^; JH* Hawmib 
jitBibM, 
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Junday Sdbur or Juei 41 Shlpflr, 

ijBh aupj 

jppduwayh. 

(fTirtbiNict)j 1^5+ ^$ij. 3916 

Jurb^lu^T 107, iiti 
jOiith riv«rt 
Jufiln dtyp 37 7t i^S 
Jurifio prOviM#, 7, 8p I7^p 369, 376- 
38< 

Jlai^il Tivtrp jjti, ^77 
Jurjlnlyah, Guig^jli or Urgutji, 445- 
+47; ^Ecsp Old and New ctl^p 448, 

449f 4*^3- 454. 45^ 458. 47^ 473 
fai^fa. Si George, B9 
urm+ 39^ 
uruiBi ^49 
□mawin, 474 
urwas, 349 
3dl,’3<h 
;wti, F., J73 

jLiftint:ui^ EmpeWp bridge ofp 

131 

Molcissoxp X46 
JiutinuLno^n Pfliiftp 153 

I nwl^r, JuwiMhlr* 303 
uwtym of A!bu Ahniid, ^54 
uwayn or Juwmym (Sblria). 153 
uvayo (Ntshipar), 391, 391 
uvajro {SijiitAn]i, 341+ 340 
liy Sswd, 107 
fiy Stilftymih, jjS, 33? 

□ysboH, T, G, J.. iS 
itfi^ 3^1 

ikzmjln, JQjjin or Jiaxjanlii, 433 


Kabal&h, 181 
Kabfrmhp 373 

Kabk. Cauwui f^Odnluii^ i8r 
Kaibrit isAtle, 195 
KibriLn, 414 
KjibiLd 375 

KabOdbin hkt, j6o 
K abadhanidkAibp 4^ 

KJLbiil Anr] Kibbllutifi, 7p 348, 349 
Kibtal river, 3U 
K&boll myreb^q, 349 
}SJM% Ehe ^jlrid^ 378 
KActar^ 485 

Kidi^iyah dI KuMi, 7^-, 83 
^^iduiyah 00 T^rii, 50^511 
Kadpb rircT, 170 
Kadiii. ^7 

Kid^tiijan fbt FtdQihiaK 373 
Tabdl, 368 

Kafarbayya^ 13O1 l^r 
Kj/onaiKd. 97. . 113 
K^hBcJh Kuoi^ raiFr 1^9, 130 


Kfihdbt -iob 
lUhui, 341 
KibafUn, 135 
Kahljirip 

j^ij^p CalJiph, 106 
Iprim, fhe ocimiflg Mahdl or tweULk 
fiTiiaip 5$ 

Kaj (Mak^)p 330 
Kb^ jSi>utAn), 344 
Kaijah, 373 

dhayp £14 

^l^ahp -M Caslle^ alsq KeUt 
^t'Ab for Kialit or Killt, 3QS 
)pl*al Ayyrlib, 19 
KjiI*ah-i-Kahp 34^ 

Na^hali, 379 
tLal'at-an^b^fljmp 107 
^pJ'ali ^lawr, 413 
tlal-ah WUr. 414 
KaJ^ah Wamax^ 438 
Kaliru, 374 
Kilao (FirsI, 184 

Iplao (Kirunluh ii? 

KaJantar, |56 
Kaiar^ 373 
Kala 4 ^l, 437 
Kalbhat-Mi, ido 

m. 179 

it&iin MI 

1161 117, 179 

KUlf, I .. 

I^Ut. 177. ,13, 197 
KalClr, t7J 

Kalw^hA^ 39, 80 

KaiwCin^ 414 

KnJy^LFv, 417 

Kamaeha, rri 

^am-Adlnp 313 

Kamart, xeo 

Kamlth or Kanutfh, Ji& 

Kaffiar^ad-Irin apKcoEa, 149 

Kioiflr^, 47 j, aSo 

Kamldb, 439 

Kfiaughaii bridge, 73 

Kamla, 384 

KamnitiijH Cbdrth> rj3 
KajiAia^abMaJik^ 135 

V^lU (Karab^ 74 

l^ajutlr {Nahrawin)^ 38 
^^tl. 330. J3J 
KAAdp mnnjjig *aty,' 478 
Kand!. 479 

33 I- 3 M 

7 - J+ 7 - 3 J' 

^aDda 4 v nTer, ijq 
Kaiidafc, 47a 

KandarJranip Kandaiamp 4^3 
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L^S 

K an^Qii'irfc lo. iS 

Kast&oh TditccKs^ 

Kaii| Rostlk, 41:3-41:5 
Kan^ldoli^ 4^5 

KumajbAr or Ipuiiidzb^r, 539 
Kaat, 4'jB 

Kjua^n^ (A> 3t a stoDc hridijt,. 57; 

3^ Bridge 

^uitanh Kirminp 31^^ 33G 
Kafiiuflh'EkJ'Ku&iiH tdWTif ^4 

HUp^ Khin^ 47° 

Kiri ft:}. b!*ck 
Kiii ^hach river, aja 

Kiri Amid, ip 4^ 

Kiri AnIiA, 113 
Kiri Bifhfe 413 
Kirit^b county, i?9 
Kiri Hifi*’ AMct, 19, 
j^ri Hi^ ^49 

Kiri Ht^r Nigdih, 130 
Kiri rdiiir ShibTn, 147 
Kiri Sti (Western £iiplirat»}< rJ7 
Kiri Si (JibiJ}p r^Tp ri7 
Kiri TAppuihp 415 
JOuichiUk, AUt^i 151 
Kirlgli river, 410 
Ku^iJi or riveTh 153 

KaraK Kflrtih or Kmj river 

(Jibilj. J9« 

Karfij nver (Ray), guS 
Kariij of Abo BfllAfp 197+ 19^ roip 
439, 147 

Kanj oT RidhriWi 197 
KaxAiah for Kaiidubp I40 
KiiikhiiJL^p 30^; 

Kmakls nver^ i^r 
KajaUut 151 

Kariminp iC^ 144^ J4fi| I48 
Karirij, 100 

Karisf, i^p 144, 15^^ 156 
Karbdip 7a 

Kard Fani KbiiSraw, ajjo 
Kitidiii Rjid, 

Kardurin Kbwi^p 4^a 
Kargaji KOb, lod, 109 
Karih Cwaal, 45a 
^rin £iiniLyT r73p 371, 373 
Karin jTbrodoskopolu), 117 
Kaidn BirUi 317 
KarlnayOp 400 
Kariyin, 155 

Kariyah or K^ryal (/Lf, viJJage 
Kariyat ^Abd-ar-Ra^miap ^179 
Kariyat ^Att^ 4+3 
Kariyat-al^A^ lOp ayji 
Kariyat Baritakln, 45^ 


Kariyat-al~Bfdbp 1:^4 
KarlyBl^Bl-Jadtd, 4^ 
Karijat-ialOamil, aov 3 ^^ ^^7 
Kariyat-aJ-Jawep 316 
J^ariyat-MAn^ort 37 1 
^riyat^at^MaTighihi 164 
KariyaL-al-Milhh 10, 510 
Kariyahath-ThAminlni 94 
Kari}'At V^nw, iSi 
^ile or KiiliaK 4E4 
Kjurju^t 1^5 
KarkATp 167 

Karkh of I^bdld, 31, €7 
Karkh Flri)£, Sintarri, 33^ 54, 55 
Karkhah oe Karkhi, 333, 340 
Karkhtp 404 

Kjkt^yi, It, Sjp 95. 105, 135 
Karkakp 93 

Karkdyahp 33S, 34!, 343p 35I 
Karmilbs^ 90 
Karmiidyahp 468J 471 
K^rntop 343 

Kairim nr Kar mn {Badakhahin^p 437 
Kariin (IsMian)^ 304 

KkrahT. jw Kakhahab 
lE^^khp 410H 43r 
Karunp iw ander River 
Karvriiiip 4S0 
Kir^, 354 
Kis-i^FIrawnip 
Kiiinp 4^ 

Kaaia river, 437 
Ka^kaiidp 330 
Kaabah, 47 r 

Kaaban nr Kafdiari, to, lOOp 307, 330 
KiOiiol wa«, Tike 
KaihgMr, 4^7 
Kashtdp 30a 
Kijkinp 377 

Kuknr I'liSt), jj. 4«. 43. *0 
Kaikar ^74 

Kf4r {A-)| patace or caartk 
^f4tr ^SlblJ, 347 
KafTp jAfr Kb|^ Ibn Hubayiah 
Ka^r Abu tilih, 364 
34 

Ka^t Ait^a^r, 405, +3, 

Ka^t 'Ararp 405 
Kafr Ayin or A'liip 1^3 

a r^al KiiiilDtp 54 

t Ibn Hdbayi^, 70^ jr, |a 
Ki4r al-Kllali(kbp 6S 
Kafr-il-IalfCkp 30, i^p 31S 
367 

Kv-ar^RJh, 430 
Ki^-ar-Ribiiib^ 338 
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iDi 

SMr^n, 6l, 6j 
V'luMp 

l^rin (KavIv il^ 

K4sr4n (S£i>Qn>, Jfll 
gaaz^, ig4 

Ka;^f^ Nuhr (Safrukrk&nd), 4OJ 
Ka^Hii, Nafar (KuBhki^)p 46^ 
i^L^iDui^lp 157 

Kit or Kith, mtansnp ^dty," 47S 
Kith (Kit It «nd Njew* 446, 4471 

4 ^^^ 45^ h 4£ip 4!^'^ 
KaEAkckAUmena, 14^ 

Kalhah (VjtHi)p i«S 
Ka-ttirawip 30^ 
l>atr* i6^ 4*-43 
^HtnbboJ^ 3lir tfj, Bci 
Kliil canal, Gmli 57 
Xicil canals^ thrte lesser.^ 

KnwinTn, 4 a 


^vikp 

J^vir,. aSi 

Kavir desfirt^ 3H 

Kawlamp 170, T74 

Kay liChuaniw, Kingn 19^ ^^4 

Kaydi KMn, 478 

Kayft 413 

Kiyfit J13 

Kiyin, 7 p 3^3-354. 43* 

Kaylif, 44? 

Kays ulaiuip ^ 161, 196 

^jioityah (C^Tca Md^a)p [30p 
14J. I4S, 146 , , * 

Kayi^ajlyah, mtaning ' a market, 


Kaysum, cS^OKC ofp 
i^ysiai (Euphrates), [33 
canalp 339 

KicLmayn ccdiel'etyii 31 
Kliil^Ut a6i, 366, !»7i 394, 30 
KMkl nvEr, aj.i 

KactIh or KuW^Ot viiUa and saboxba, 

' 318-310/337^ 119 
Kazwlnl^ (gt 
Kjfczi, i*w aiUc, 394 
kelat (AjyianisEinJt 33^* 333 
Keredch MU, 137 
Kcnniyiri, 144, <83 
Khibidhint 366 
Kbibarin (Khorisin)^ 394 
KMbaw (Khtlaistiiil, 344 
Khab^r 399 p 3>«i 

Kiiabr, 1$3 
KJubs, 171 

Khibflr nm, gftmt, S7. 94^7* (05 
Khibir riTcr. Tiitlc, S7, 93 
KbabdibRD, 37 3S3 


Kheuacharin, 408 
KbaUj Turk^i ^4^ 

KlialarJ wood, la^p 3%, 37^4 4^9 
Khilftdiin^ 2<36f 307 
KbUid the BinAec^e, J4 
Ktuilti {Bospamijr (^5p 136 
KhalSjln, 444 
KKdlL Rild, 3J4 p 3I£ 

Kbilis canaJp 59, 60 
Kl^JkMI lAdhaxrayTiDj^ 169-171, 


33P 

KbaJkhal (Caspiafi)^ 4j(S 
Khamkhl velvetn, 3M 
Khlti^ahAbdir, 306, 307 
Kbandek Sibatp (15 
Khiniklnp til, 63, lh> 

Kban^iuali,. 158 
Kbaniasl for Chtctusl^ itij 
Kblnlbmjin, aptip 307 
KbimEiibf 3 1 1 
Kb^Jlsir^ 3 JP 

Khindk^, toti 
Khaiitli, 147 
Kharak, 399 
KharA^inah, 47 s 
Kharijnah, 385 
Khajmsbrih ci&lle, 354 
Khiudajily riverj ^5 
KKargaJi^ Tclt icatSp 394 
Kbai^bimkathp 4-ti& 

Kbanjitest ^sBp 341^ 34’ 

Kbirik uiaikd, itii 

Kbarjird or Kharkird, ^^^p ^8, 411 

Khaxkhls. 417 

KbaHakhly^ Tarks^ 487 

Kbarilkh Turki, 48 a 

KbarpQt, 117 

Khamkin^ 13, 10, 310 , 367 

Kbarshin,^ 476 
Khartablrt, 117 
,Khaitlrp 38a 
Khaiid nver, 33p 


Khari}, 330 
Khafv.abJabaJ, 3^ 

Kharvarin, ^tte West Counttyi' 39$ 
Khaa or Kbish (f lik)p +S3 
Khlab uSijktan), 343, 343 
Kha^bib, lighthoo^, 49 
Khaibm, 174 
Khosbt (Heril], 4104 4(7 
Khiabt [lia^h 483 
Kbubit 191 
Kha&hOtiifhaii, ^ 


Kh&aik iiljifid, 
Khaard, 18$ 
KbasE Hiaarrah 4 , 
Kba^tln^ 413 


itii 


437 
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su 


^17 

KtiA^dfe tyj 

Kha^i^yiiih tribe, 3 ^^ ^90 
Khdvariii district^ ^9^ 

Khirflrin river, 

K haviinijiji, ^9^ 

KbawimDik piijiee, 75 
Khiwis |^sriTLU«iULh), 47 it 
Khawisb (^11^)1 317 
KbawaiJiir, 359 

Khiftdin river, 166+ 171 
KiiawlH r6€ 

Khawlin, SS 
KhAwi^wMMnt 3^5 
Kluwriiiiii^ T51 
Kluw^ fiver, 83 
Khawjit, 317^ 3 SJj 36a 
Khi/if, 100 
Klujlib nver, 438 
Kluylimp 480 
KhjLyi) iiJiUid^ a6i 
KhRjribdd river (Khftrlstia), 370^ 
I73 

Ktujribad viliRge (Kbmls&n), 415 

Khajnhp 378, 390, ^98 

KhijrMla.Q]^ 480 

Kba^mkotp 33Q 

Khayiujp 41a 

Khaywmk, 430 

K hn^nak ^85 

Xhuar natiODp 179, fSo 

XhftHrr^ BaJ^fp Ibt Blade S«i, 136 

Khuar^ BaJirr the‘ Catpiao, at, 180 

Kbidr, pfophec^ iJi 
Klu^fp tnoaqae of, 163 
KlLLlat, f83, 330, aji 
Kliiio^ itavtlc^ ^73 
Kfalntis 147 
Ki^fi 390 
Kbid^ip ati7 

Khhrflh Hr Khivak, 450, ^71 
KhivaJi canal, 433 
Khoi} 1016 

Khilbdait qr KhQbdbiii. incrp 363, 
ija 

Khndai^, 393 

Kbdfd^ Afarln bridfc;,. 167* 168 

KhiuiAah^th, 

Khu 4 lmankan, 468 

Khufiij^n, jrtj, im 

Khtij&dab, 463 

KhQjab commviatj m Bombay, 33^ 

- 

Khokniid or KbBvlJcand, 477, 470 
Khalib, 438 
Xbtdanjln, 106, 107 

Ll S. 


KbullaTh 133 

Kbulm, 417, 433 
Khuraibiui itoncp 3!^ 

Khcioiyigan, 363, ab# 

KhuE)^ Khilhaj, 124, aa^, aa9„ 
Khuwi 147 

KhionayiGhirtT Khannyfkinl 356 
KSur, a^S’jar. 3*'. +ii 
KKufitlin pitmnce^ 8^ 383 -' 43 } 
KHoriLii^n biid^p 

Kbari^ tdad, 9, 1^, T3^ 31+ 33+ Si- 
85. 137, 3 JHp 364, 

Sfisf 4 SO, 473, 473, 47f„ 48a, 488. 

KhurisiailiAd, 408 
Khurubab^ 393 
Khurkin^ 23, 366 
Khurrab^ meantiig 349 

KhiLfralizid briii^Hk 
Kfaummab^d, lOO-lOa^ 133 
Khnrrunab, 377, *78, 798 
Kburshab, ^al'abp ^34 
KbunKMk IQJ 

Kbtjab or EOiusfp 3^1, 361 

Kb^abin {JibUb 19 191 

Khuabln or Kuchu^ 393 
Kbmbk R£Id-of ECham^an, 196 
Kbuahk R6d (Kburi^^i, 396 
Kbtlihk R£ld IMnfbdL 460 
^a.leitvp 38 r 

KhiwFaw-Sbidh Hurmu diardetp 80 
KbutTaw Parwlr, Kingi I?! 

1 .88 

Xhii5rii|mi, oi Shahdn, 193 
Kbitsrujird (Solmvir}, 301 

Kbiiip 417 
Kbufi^p 131 
KbuUn, 487-480 

KXultio, Khutlalp or KboEtlliD, 435, 

^ 438 p 439 

KhiUtalah river, 4a8p 436 
Khuvir BGtle^ 379 
K^uvir of Ray, a3p 367^ 371 
Khnwash of Siji^DT 34a, 343 
Khnvi^ 230 
Kh8r, 333 

Klnair R^d, 4^ 471 
Kbkludtin enovidcx^ 6, 49, 131-147 
Khwib or KhiwMt 3S7^ 338 
Khwdbdfafln, a66 . 

Kbi^idln castle, 390 
Kbwfijab DihistiOp 414 
Khwajab KbajrMk 413 
KbwiDdaffiiFr 17k 18 
Kbwnnzm p^vince, 8 , 443, 446-430 
Kbvnaiam dt^T jBrjiob^, Old mM 
Ne*. 4^a. 449 
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5U 


dcsertp 

kke (Anl)p 13^ + 43 * 4+4 
KhiV^nAn Shifa^ ^79 
KhwAsh 31J1 

KJivisli (Mi^cjan)^ 33®* 331 
Khwifili (£Aflud)p 330p 333 

Khw^ (SijiBli®)^ 34^+ 343 

Khwuh (ZmiPiTa DivjLrjih 3^ 
l^botosp 133 
Klfih 113 
Klj Of KW, i JP 
iCilAb^ N»br, 410 
pliunt 481 
Kilitr sa 

Kilitt ^17 

kilii DtZp 371 

395 

Kilijj AnJin 1. i^ip 148, fjt 
Kill) AraEin 11 , 14I, [41, I491 
KirniEirp MAcdODiiliig 163 

ETpchiV, 486 
kipbui 1J3 
Kfr, 5 S 4 

KlnWp 4®g 

KJHhJp Appcj uad lawcTp 377, 179 
KirMf> DDtIoD U.udp ^t, 167 
I^TdkJj riTCTp 178 
Kirind, 191 

bfidgEi HI 

]^kln>'i, MV 

IGnoiB pr^DCEt ^^7* ^49i 399 ^ 
331 

Kirmin ciC^r^ 3 3, 300; g&Ecs usd cftlltob 
3 ^- 3 o 7 p 310. 3^1 
luTtnifl^ IjOuttATiLh, 338k 338 
Kuiniaibibt KirmiiuhihAnp Xirml^ 
sba, ^inaisblD or Xijiiils 3 Za+ 3^ 3 It 
t8^ 187, 338 

1A7, j 83 g 184 
kliikuhr, 146, iH 
KiU) Of Xbhsh [Stuibr-i’^SAbi)^ 44 
443 ^ wills iikE e»<«. 4 * 9 ^ + 7 ®> 
47 » 

KUh fnd NauJ Hvefp 460 
KUX ubndn 3^7 
Kbbm (BidiklulLialg 437 
KlAiun ulaitidip idi 

Tot Klsbnur^ ^3^ 

KistuDAr^ 355, 3iJ& 

Kisbab (SijbJin}, 344 
KkrAp A^wdn. 34 

Kixriwtyih, '(Amjaia}, 269 

Kiinwlyfji, KAntArAh (Ninnwin), 

S 7 

Kito, 344 
Kilib. 4^ 

KiiObw oi CbcHrcK^ 196 


KilU pasture. 198 
ITO. ted 

^ml Abi^l^ i+4p 157 

l^ifil Afvalt 380. 471 

Ktfil ln»ak (Hitl/i}, i+j, 147 

\^\\ Rubdi 61 

^il Kubdt <(bihbLip}k Jr^Op 47^ 

Kiiil Uecdp 169 

Klikio, KlEkinan, 333 

Kortn D£gbr 3S0 

Ew^picE, 319 

Xjp Jflb^, 410 

X-Dbd, 476, 478 

Knbliib Ik Kingi ^7; bis Ajwibn 


344 

l^ub^ ICbTinah dislTiel (Arraj&o^p ^70 

Xbairah dUfrict |Diiibjirdk 

isubSdhiyift, 435, <39. 440 
kubdi^kb Tiveft i iQ-m 
Kubatkjin^ 

KQbofdn Of K&bAjin, 309; KCib- 

baniik 

^tlfabu-iJ^Kbadri, 39 
^tildpflt-Bl'M'Lkniiyi. 189 
^abbai-i^S&bf, 306, 307 
k^ibbajrt, 1 procrvcT 114 
Kilblnas, 309 i- KQbhuiaZl 

KobrnSp 128 

kdcb Hepiv p 96 

Kdcb {l^imml[n}p [49 

Kilicb ikMl AbmadlTb 138 
Kucbln^ 393 
Kild moaDlAinp 31} 

Rudinulu [3 

Kdfip 414 

XiiMip 2 u 351 building of, 74^ 

75+ 81-83 
Kufii, 333 
Kflffinp 394 

maimtAm^t 317* 393 

KA^b^iub 4 db, 414 

^08 

Ki^h or Kuh or KqK, 3^2 - tit ^ffM[l3l- 
Eiin 

KuH, {Kimink 3g6 

Kuh, (Maidlrv), 96 

IkCihik {IbuiiwAv), 347 
Kahak 4^ 

^nhuadli cl fXcfli, 4^ 

Koliandki of KaIhJ^ 349 
KatLBJVilie of Kiindiu; 428 
Kybbinin, Kubbuiiik (K{lbbi^n}f 
30^ 337 
Kuh^lu^ 2^ 

KtihTfb, 344 
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pro^EOet Tt 35 *-^^ 
KuhisteiE [SIueiIiJp 31 J 
Kahbiui of AhE GM^tnt:, jili 

KdhlidDii or Jibal provin&t^ 1^ 

Kohluchoh, 44E 

Kohnafl, 

KEboah UECEnJ, 4^1^ 

Xulirild, ^49 
KuhEd, 131 
Kukp 30S 

KflkEll, an Alkali^ iff 
Kiib{irt 313 

i^ul HifSf'p J54 
KAlin, 4^7 
KdEonjin^ 3 ^] 

KElay^ah, 45 f 

Kuljaht Old, 487 
Kdlkil riwf, 133 
Kuluim 458 

Xum or Kujniflp Jo, 10^/, ifo, 117, 
^19 

KifimurdidT ilo 
Kuiniriji 

Kilmls prcrtijir?, 7, 173, agf-i^S 
[kilraLS cl[y, Damj^b^i tdf 
eny, Bistom^ 36^ 

KdmishElii Of 1^1, I97 

Kiuiibtio, 181 

Konasatir^ 73 

Kunddlw, 347 

KondEE, 4 j3 

KimdET (KohiAldnijl, 3J4 

Kundijr (iS^braEi)^ ji8 

XaagurUln, 31 1 ' 

K&rdE, 317 

Kilni^, I34p 144-141, 148^2 wiJla: 
_ Jli3d £Attt, 14E 

Knr Of Cyrui iircr (Arrin), ijj- 

j8i 

K.UI or CyriM river (KlfiK 164, 173- 

^ 77 j 

Kuradb ^ 77 , aSf, 157 
Kflrali OF Firs HUtricb, 14S 
Kurio towf], ij7, 3^ 

KETEn, lirfktEcn fay * 0 ffiir II, 130 
Kim^t, 193 
KuTsysht Nalu, 41 
Kurdkr^ 455 

EurdbUn ]p|rovinfe, f, t86^ 190, 191 
Kordbtlo river, 170 
Kurd^ 8^ 93, 190, 191^ J57^ jll, 
ii»3, i«, 317, jji 
Knngflji 1 appall, 438 

Kori or KeiIe^ 117 461 
KuiTe, Jj8p jfii 
iCuriikoti, ijj 
Kurk, 314 


kErkaUih 475 
KErkl, 177 
Kurkiih, 14 Ip 146 

Kurlidl, KurUviih Of KEriivu^ 4^6, 

Aumi, 19J 
KjiEih, 3^19, 41 
Kei^Ii or Sanctudi^, 

Kurun or kuninlC:, ^41 
KEFvaE, 17^ 

Kunuwjb, 414 

Kufdir, 331 -iji 
Kusii J49 

Xliat-vE-kan obtilcp 313 
KiUbaii ca} 4 ]e, 517 
466 

K^lbk (ABllu;ar)p 411 

KkLihk {Uf&han), 103 
K^jibk-i-Zar Qr Zard,. 181 
Ktashkah Daryi, 4S9-471 
KEahkEik oLslIcp 319 

413 

KjUshmahaE, KukhiBEyhEn, 4O0 

Ii^ClsEe, ir6 

k EftaEliETyEl^t J38 

Kaxa Of KhAiii, 191 

Ku 5 dy or KO^uy^lip j^fip 41 j 

Kat-al-^AtEirAh+ 17, jSp Go 

Kut^kyals^ ijG, 153, ijij 

KeieJ; nr^i-Zan iod KuiEl-i^Dukhiar, 

_ a6j 

KCllun, r74 

Kutiybah iiiE ^luilinij ate, 44T, 47G 

Km b-iEl'IHn, Haydar, 33G 
KultHid-L^n of l lurmtQ, 310 
KeiIul Kabbfl, KGihA.->di-'|‘ailk and 

Kuthi f-niiAl, 68, 6^ ^ 

KLitIjah. 136, JS 3 , IJ3 
Alnlr, tjt 
Kdllok KMo, 305 
KuiraA^ 187, 1^ 
kui^dhiyan, 439 
Kuvir, 333 
KttddroEp 4J1 
KEwaskiri p 4 p 1 

Kuwajn, 34! 

}>uzdir, 331-333 

Lidik (Laodicci Cinnbasta):^ r36p zjo 
IJdML or LadKlklyaB (L, ad Lycont). 

US l 5 Jn ^54 
Lidhlk (Lk ronttoa), [46 
LadyV Bridge, |he, 170 
Lift blMd, idr 
Lichlr. 3^7^ 196 
LililjMp 174 

4lf* 


JJ—^ 
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and S«aa ftlljayEahJ 

l^cs, names of, a? 
bakhli^n^ 6, 477 -S 79 * ^ 9 ^ 
ai 7"^79 

Hunliill (Fqntufr, El»ck Se*)i 
Chishmih Sabst 30^-jS& 

JubitfcilVp 177*^79 
'nittp ^oj 


40 * 

. 14* 


130 


50 


KAiininr - . 

KhBziu- (BUck S«i)* li* 

Khazif (CaKpun)p 15^ 

MihalQyahh 

la? 

Mur, 167 

Naj^r, 76 

mu, 1% 

Ojtua^ lake at sourte of, 435 
Kum, la; 

Savah, aia 
Shit, 134 

Tar^liaiandahi 13* 

'Aarflf=-hin, lake fll source ol +67 
Zamh or Z.irrafa+ 7 p ^ 4Jp 

,134. 3J9 

Lakhiub^ 411H 

Lunk4t LankD^ riveTp 133^ 14 > 

I jan tAland, 3&E 
tanbauirp aaE 

Laudor, A. 11. SavagCp 33^, 1+0 
Lane-FoolcT S-^ 14'*^ 

Ljuijughkalh, 4&6 
lAodiceap jpr Ladhik 
La|Uft U^n, 43iS 
Lar town, a^l 
Lar island, t6i 
L afandahi, I4IS 
Lanlak, 1^7 
Li.mnl» 367* ifl« 

Lajdh Juwayn+ 34 < * 3+^ 

Likshkar (Askar Mukram), 137 
LishtafT ^93 
tAvakand, 431* 

Lj.wan iikncl, j6e 
t^w-kajp LawkanLp 

Laj^ardv Sit A. H* 

Laylkn, 165 
La*. 35« ^ 

Luvraid^ 43* 

Lead tfllncs, aB,s 
Ijig^ htlgep hKliid, _ 

LpCo I ami 11 ^ Liitle Amoua, 14 
Leo ihfi Isaufian^ EffllvKwr, 137 
Libn, ^3+ 

LibrtTies at Mari^. 401, 4*3 J Ram- 
hunnin, 144! *'iJ Sivil!. 

Shliu, 

Unhi hoa* at ^Abbadkn, 49 

Uhf, 63 


Lkihlar, 193. aoi 
Ijong Ifilaivd, 36 
Lotas chafuwl. 337 ^ 14^1 HA 
Lotttt tm frail* 314 
it6 Lmuj VII ol FrafiCtn t%l 
Lowott, Capftaiai 190 
LaldaJii IjDulon, 134, 13S* ^ 39 s 
Lukkacn muunlaiDT ja* ja^, 13a 
Luminans 437 

Ur, Luiisian, CincaE, 444 i ^45 
Ur, Uiisiiis, Liltlc, loo-a-oa. * 3.1 
Lux rtMtintailtS^ I47 

Ur pljun, aj9 

Urriaean, Luijan ox Lurkan, 14ft 
1^ Bela, 330 
Li^iiidp 413 

De«tt of, 31a 
Lycaoxiii, 144 
Lycia, 144 
Lydb, 144 


Ma'idiil4 Jabal, 3 tfi 
Ma^ihaya, 93, ia4 
Musir «r loibbanieTs, 36, 4^ 

Colonel* jafi, 393 

MimIoui, 13,4 (ill nnns) 33-3^' *7* 
190* il 4 
Madderp 439 

Mulhir, aS, 4^T ^ ^ 

Madhariyi, 371 iBk 3®. ** 
Madliar^iuik 19] 

^^atdhmlnSyah, 4S4; 43.^ 

M adbTmmajkaih, 46B 
Mailikp too 

Ma^liula* meanuii capital ciIJt . 1*4; 

and ihT Medicia 
Madlnall 'Atikab, u, So 
^tadlnab liib-al Hadtilp 44 * 

3ladlXiAb tbn Huhayiait, Ji 
Madinah Sijistin, }** 333 
klodrip 4A3 
liUdl^mlla, tit 

Mafitah, the Gfwt Desert* 341 
Maflah, 4» 

Magbkan, 46J 
Ma^l, 135 

tfaghutaiyih. Magnesia, if3 
MaebfinL 317 
Mflh, Mode. 190 
Mah liafrah^ 197 
Mab Kfliah, 

Ma^lSab Bifb, 367 
Mawlijah lake* 31* 13 a 
MaMup a37, 301, 3*7. 3^^ 

Mahjjialli Sft!t, 37* 

Mahd1,€ilipll4 4 1. ita, tjl* iit-m* 
143: his mothK, 17^ 
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Mahdi; pomiscd^ tii »kiin.c, Ji 

Mahldx-Ji4 iQZf lol 
Mahlab^ MahlabtyATi p cherry-stone 
pastes gtf. ^ 

Mahmud qf t^haznoh, ic^p 

Mahmi^ Jihahn Jmd^ 150 
Mahmiidabad, 

MahrTdian^ ijq-ajjh 194. 197 
Mahnuh, 5? 

Maiden's bridge, aro 
Maddenffin, jq6 
M aideni'A pa^ aiAj 
^[BiTly□ Kadio, fi«-templc^ ^41 
Maitland aul Talliqtp 4 <9 
MajAn, 39^p 4*^ 

Ma^ d-Midk, 4^1 
Majnun nver^ 90 
M akahir-ai-Hiua^tyhl, 384 
Mal^m, shrine Of pUce uf man yncioin 1 

si. 

Makaiian, 

Makhan, 403 
Ma'kil canal, 44^ 4^ 

Makin, Kal^h, 195 
Makuin or 97 

.Maklub river, JgS 
^laLran province. 3^9-3^i 
Mai Amir, 

JilaJachitCt 

lilaJacopia, 156, 1^8, 1^ 

MalaLr, 197 
NfaUjlnahp Nfa^rituii 
Mnla^uhiyah or Malaiil^iibiypdi, 

138, 1,^ 

Matin (Heral^h 4q7T 4®^* 
himtv (Bikhnrs). JS7 
MiJin pass, ^^7 

Malarijah^ iio^ siS, 13^-. *4^ 
Maliajird Of Maliiikicd (Mnnzikan), 
ilSp llA, 139, 140^ I47. aji 
Malik-al-Ghai^^ 41^ 

MaJilc Shihp &djnl!;i 7Ti 79i aof. 


40 ^t 40 *i 

Mahk ibn Tawk^ 

Mslik^ under Nahr 

^laUn, MaEn 

MaUan, Mallui, Main. 133 
Malwlyah minaretp fA 
MamClr^ Manialtr+ 374 
Mamiin^ CiUphi 35^ 37^ 3S, 111. 13E, 
135 . U 4 , 1A4. i 9 «». 

4 + 8 t 4^9 

Marmiut cuneui. 38 
Manu'iniyah village* 3?* 

Ma'aniriyali* ijl 

Man.-idhir^ Gmil annl LiEtle, 3391. J4; 


Manb 4 j, 107 

Mand ri»er and Mandistin, a^l. a ^5 
Maudib Napkin of Christ, 103, 104 
Manki^hligh, 45A 
^lunkLLbars^ Atabeg. »■ 

Man»r, Caliph, 30,34, 3S^ M, 71 ^ 73 ^ 
loj, I3fl^ III. 131, 339, 373 
^lansiLT of ihe )>ays Uine, 113 
Mansur, 133^ 138 

Man^rabid {Firs}, eSi 
Martsiliibid lKiiiiiJ>Jlp 363 
Mansumh (Khwirifm I, 448 
MfUt^ilrah (Sind^, 331 
ManucIbaJir, 117 
Manuljlnk Manfi^, 317, 319 
Man^skart, Malasjird 
Mambadb, 4 to 
Muraghah town, 3, 19^ ^^9^ 
and Mibarto^ xdi, 3 a 8 » 
Marighab village, 184 
Mamncl, 1&6, ajo 

15+ IA 

Mara^* iia, 133 

^fanskHi^ iiH 
Marmsmanciiih, 47ij, 476 
MarblPt, vs 6 

Marco Foldh the Book of Seft s88, 

309. 3 ifi^ 

Mimln, 

Mflighab, 397 

MAri£hUin Of Marghlnan, 4.79 
Maigh^ Darrabi 41 ^ 

Mar^fhaar Nfirkls 
Marinin+ 393 

Madstan, hm-pital, Hlmamtin 
Mad |or Max] |iiliayiiah, 90 
Man-M^Kal^hp 191 
Mafj-al-UskuC 13H 
Mannirl monastery, 36 
Mafsan^ 433 
Marsinah, i ji 
>1arten fur, 117. 438 
MartyrCpoltfi, J11 
Maiuchup 403, 406 
Mariir mEnuitains, 11A 
Mirut and Hariil, jl 
Majv, Great, 381, 397-400^ ^^aJU 
and gates, 401-403*439.43^. +33 
Mufv, Little* Man-ar-Hutl or .Mairud, 
397, 400: walls and gates^ 404. 4^,^ 
4^31 43 ^. 43 ^ 

Marv (Kafs|, i8d 
M arv Kuchik, 40a, 406 
Marv river or ^larv-ah, 39J-400 
Marvtiaihe plam, 17A, 177. 179 
Mamin 11 , Caliph, 87, 9 ^, 91, 1^3, 
* 19 ' » 3 G *39 
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MariLiMil dittiiiCt+ ^ 

MaMliyit m I i i 
:r53^ j 6 ^ 

MlAbludj plurc pf mmlyrd-dm, 35 - 76 
.MBjhhajd (in Kliurls^)^ p 4^1 

M a^liJud 'AM. 76 
^fiuihhiul l lu^ypp 78 
Mushlwf of l£mal 3 p 
^^ 4 ^hul Vtinki 89 
^^aM>1hall river, 377, 39^. 396 

>JdBliiE, 3a7p ^14, 

MiiiAhrukdn, ^^7 

Miai bridge:, 73 
Xtasi^i rivei, 170 

Jattii^ Friday Mo^qiiP, ^ 
XSia-^lkl^al-KaFp 94 
Xiavjid-^ih-Thaivrp 
XTankanln, 1^34 
MA.^km, Ao 
MuislainBlIi, E37 

Murulunp 1^7 

MiAslsah, la^lip [ja-ij^ 3 , 141 

Xta&t Kuh, 167 

Miudan) QT 33li jj^p j+7 

MA 3 i'Cudp Sal^, 1 ^ 3 ^ 141 
Mit^^udl, J4 

riveTt 311 

Xfai^bikh-Al-Kitrd, t^d 
Xiatni^rkh pf Maiimtr, 138 
Matif m Matari^h, 51 
Madfiib, '54, 53, 5S 
Mulxulh, :l4l 
Xlav Halilfi, 418 

Ma-wtuiji-n^I^alii: rTtf^n^oxlanaK 43j 

Mjlw^i 

Miylbi ^98 

Xlaybl^p 185 

Xlaydin fA,>t plain or square 
Xlayl^-al-^ttStoytllyEn, 383, 384 
XfAydaa^-KiihnAK, $05 
«»y«f. M-. 4J9, 441 
Mayhanah, 394 

191, s^t 

^layiti, 38a, 183+ 383. 397 

Xraymaiu^ 434^ 435 
Maymia^S for Mayvond, 434, 415 
Ataynnuf^, 4^3 
May|duituih, IJ3 

XLaymjr^. ^73 
BiU/ria^ 43 i ^ 

XUywajviK 424^ 42 j 
Mayyafarlklnt iii, Ita 
Xta^niiaraa prsnintx,. 7^ 
XlanM-l-Sbarir, 431 


455 

Mudorlii:, 431 
430 

Mafni^rra, 138 
Macnurah, £0 

Mizul, 3S7 
M&ziLr znoanlAiIlS, 1 
Meander riwEp 14! 

Mecca and Mt^ina tXxA fmin Bogb^ 

didj^ III 8^1 84 

Media *nd tSi Medei, rS^, 190^ 
J94 

Medical Kh^ol of Junday ^h£|:>ilirh 
^ 3 % ^J 9 

* Medina worm*" Of Guinea'Wonn. 

Me^ffianeon Sea. 137 
Melo!^ river, 130 
Mdgunofp G.t i 74 p J7J 
MdkIPS, tjC4 
MdileM, i» 

Melons S57, 4494 471 
Meninhu, 144, 1^4 
Mcrkeh, 487, 488 

Mesopotamia, Upper and Lower, ij 

?* 

M bchnelLlje, if^ 

Mihznan T>uBl^ ^6S 
Milinah, 394 
Mikrajln, 393 
Mihrajjiniv^^ 383 
Mihraj 3 likitdlUL|^i 103 
Mihrin (liidu 4 )i 33 r 

Rudp i^3f 163 
Mihrawan^ 37^; 

Mibrkiid or MihrijiTd, 313 

Mijan, 3t4 

Mikdk Kni^ahp 3^^ 

MikhilQ. r^^ 

MlKi-Zlhidan, 33^ 

Xllli cntiiLl, 339 
XlllAhp 374 p 418 
MlVaa, I4fip 154 
MlUajird, tit Matizkiid 
MiteiopolU, r^fi 

Muniind (Fir^)^ 358 
Mjnund iGluiinah)p 43^ 

Mimhof (A-.}| pulpat, 36 

Min Gui]g|A, 37 j 

Mini iCiUdan Gotca], 134 

Mlnip i^d^, 319 

Mini, enamdied tilc5kp 

Mioih, jrS 

MEiuik. +75, 476 

Mman, 318 

Miniroh ^Ofsanp 41 

MliLorel.^ uritb outBide stairway, 3^ 
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^iniw cmuU. i^6 

m Mtlukird 
HU MihlriK 400 
Mlrlkk^Ti, 

1691, jSfi, 411 

Mlrithiyin, 34-a; 

41; 

Mld%hw^dp 1^,. iH 
Mldc^ 4^7^ 4^ 

Mistikinitp, 

Mtshkin, 1^ 

Misiij^i jm 

Mivin Ki^ln 4B 

Mijru 4!^ 

Miyin^h Of 169+ 170. 119- 

Mlaup 314 
MoVkilA, 154 
MoiJrtncp JJ7 

Jifmi|£4r4rk ^ fAtj 17 

Monlckh, CoTond, 11 r 
* M^oon-mDikerp" ilit Veiled Pr0p!icl of 
Ktiuiasao^ 41^, 4^0 
Moore, LalimA Rt^A, ^77 
Mopiiucstiiu [ja 

Mopdiikienfp 134 
klaricTp J.1 ^46 
Moses lock of,^ J79 
Muse!> of Ctiorenc. 104 
Moti^iue, CiEcat and SnuLE, 35 
Mosikl^ 4+ 134 + i]^ 

Mother afld Dai^liler pasii llli 
Mauf^Lrgiiii irj 
Mountaiins 0abaE, Kuh| 

Names of moimtaLD^p 11 
Hifie, 316. 317 
Buttam, 436-^ 4^ 4^7 
J^naii. 171+ 171 
F^u.-klnct, 

FklitAh 414 

(Kifmani, 31a 

C^KuoaHd, 41. 

GtLtsMm 387 
Hindukv^p 

riMt 368 


Kaf^S 1^- ^49 
1>arin» 373 
KOt 4 'io 

311 

3 « 7 ‘ in 
KOhml^T 369 
LtikkaUp 27 ^ 139, 131 
Ma'MtOp ji^ 

Nafoak LaiA^n, 111 
Nu^raF, 414 


MoLLQtaiEh ^li'AAtr. ) 

Kang, *33 
Hilwnj, J7J, 373 
S&hUgh^ 481 

Sahiln, 163. 175, 176 

Sahai^dp 163^154 
Sar^lun^p m, 169 
SlvdlTp^ 465 
SAy&ffl, 469 
iihaEilJtiirp 84 
Silver Htll (KLrmin)p 414 
Silver ^EiEI {Badghfsjp 316 
Stpiop [83 

Siyiti Kuh {AfdabUK 1S8 
Siyah K^ti IGnoit I>e$ert|t 70 ^ 
Tauius, 4, ^3, i 3 tt 
Zat^ 3^5 

Zanl or Zudah, lO'p 333 

ZuT. ^45 

Moving sands of IViortH 3l4-Ji7p 34* 
Mu'a^kar (NUtiap 4 r)t 3S3 
Ma'itskar-aj-MAiik, 134 
Ma^lwlyajii Caliph, loii 138, 137 
Mrayyadp 385 

Miibamkp the Tatk, and MubiiakiTah 
or Mabdrakit^d, iiOi no 
Mttb^ iW£aii)k 38 
Muiiiir, 86 

ModUifit or l^ludcrii^p 157 
Maln-ad^DIn, 410 
M6kiii| Md^hin Or Mughkln, 5, 
17?. < 7 *. * 3 ^ ^31 
MQgbialiQi. 319 

315 

Munam^aadp PTopbcE, miracie on iiight 
of hiv birtbp 11-1 

Mai;taminadp Kh^drizsi Shlilt 379t 
4 vli 

Mal^mtnadp Sultan^ Saliuk, io^t 364 
M n^antEEuid, bnRber or son of 
3 r 9>349 

Mabaniuiad ibn MarLtfTjah, sbfinc, 
1^6 

Muhammad (iba) Ibrahim, IH 
Mflhamniadp son of tmam Ja'fkr. 578 
Muhammad, of Malik Sb£h, 374 
Mjhammad, VJA of fmam Musa^ aj;t 
Mabammadibad, 394 
MuhammaillTah la^Ooh, 41 

MELhamiQadfyah |Nabmwan), 

Muhammadlyah (Ra^), a 14, 11^4 
^tuhanunaialh 48 
Jitn^wiral, jIt 33 t 66 
Aliihdatbabp in 

Muhtari^, Bortit Kikkalt, ro? 
^Tu>li>iHj 3 bd 44 335 
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MclIfArvilAV 'IM Veiled 4 <41 

470 

^[ukhAmm, ;^i, J3 
Mnkhtinh. 48 
Maknunp 337 

Mokisidir, U^jph, 14 [« ^4^ 

MukioR^ *A\\r Olipb, ^4 
Muktflft, Muhaionud^ L'aliph. 
Mu 5 Aliidsp ^*,4 S /«* Asstii^ns 
Mutesp 184 
A., 

Muhin. 331, 333 

Muminabad, jfii 

Mumiyai ^44 i ^ tthumtfi 

Mna^yyar, cnlfcd, 717 

MCiokf ihc Chumbcflamp 184 
Munk, 4 s 3 
Munkhuik laken 97 

MtinUfkr, Dklipbh fSi 
MCit lake. ^«i7 
Murabba'ah (NUhipur), ^84 
A[iitmbbA.%h cullc. 

Muiad Bik ] 15 

iVp Sultan^ ri5^ |i6 
Murid Of Huidon Naim, 167 
M^rak lakOp 167 

Murghih iiver> 397-40^ 4041 4®^. 

4J^ 

vHligep 410 

fiveft IE 5 , 

Miji^i son ol Hugha, 130 
Musa, MaJtniib. ^19, 3zQ 
Miisalli (A.)^ praying place, ^ 
MiisaJU Lawn, 464 
Musayyilip 74 
Mu^ak&n, 

Mush, riA 
McjshEakAlMTp 90 
4 Sr 

Muttaitifir, Caliph, 50, 5! 

Masuwfk ifii i 4 B> 

MuJUuhiFp Caliphp Si 
MuEu'ashsha, * Euppcr^vtaili^,* 8j 
Ma'ladkl, Cal^h, 61^ 100 
MutawakkiL, Caliph. 54t 78, 141, 

3 i 5 p 

Matawakkillyah, 179 
Mu'laitiMr Cali]^^ sKih £5 
Aru'La^m, Caiiphp ^J| 

i3ln 

MnEhakkab castle, i^m 
MuEhakkab (MOMbhidk j88 

MufEAkb Caliph, 104 
MiitLikkn, Trinoei 41^ 

.Mufumi. 157 
Mui! lake. 167 


MkUdaV^ 

tout, ^74 

Mnztkf^Hda^ SOI 
MnpdoniusT 94 
MyW, 154 
MyTobalan, ^49 
Myrtle Yillage, 179 
Mysia* 144 

NihaiwJ Oasi% a^S. 159 , 

Nibandt Dih* 

Nahalhsan l^guagc. ^4 
Nahk fire«, JI4 
Nadhanh Tor Badhash, ^ 

Nadir Shilv, J95 

Nahar Malcha, 6B 

Nahr, jO f jW Ckmlp and Ri»er 

Nahr Efin, 80 

Nahr Btlk, jl. So 

Nahr Da^ktt, 8 d 

Nahr Jawbar^ 80 

Nahr^al-Malik iD^rn, 69 f 64. Si 

Kahr-al-Malik SamUr rivdp iSe 

Nohr Babusp 73 

Nihr Sukymin, Si0p 

Xahnwan Bridge^ lowtl^ 191 jov 

59^^* . 

Nahiaw^ canalp ^o, 381 

57-61. 9a 

N^hrmwin distrietsp 80 j Middle. S5 i 

[hOwcTp 37 

Nfijof, 76 
Nijat, 

Najdf S| 

Xa|lrain, is8p 154, 346 
Najm, 480 
Naim-l^^ah,. 107 

Najm-a]fi-Dln Rjibra, Shnykhi 4 aOi 

4 ,H 

NakhlHin, 164 
Nakbkh tcIvcE^ aS 6 
Nakhchiv^ Or NakiairAn^ 167* 
Nakhihub, Na^ nr h^Mhlp 4r4t 

+4^^443. 4*9*47'* 

Xak'blAh, 141^ 150 
Nakkif, 147 
Namak. Dih, 19^ ^*7 
Namak Lawn hiH, H i 
Namangan, 478 
Namishah or Ninuyah, ^75 
Naphlha springs Jw Bitumen 
Napkin uf |enia» 103. [04 
Napkins of lyi^mis, 567 
Naieissus perfume, 

Nariyan, 413 

XAruiadip T49P 313, jji, jaS 

Nnrr^wi njf ihc Osuo, 451 
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Niiiscs^ 7^ 

Nw>m livcTp 4jfr 
Nm^ 394 

Nakhsihab 

uid Kish n¥¥Tv 46 a 
Nuvyfii. 4Tg 
NaMinkf 

N^-^ipur (ShipLLT cil^r)', 163 

NsjhaM’tf iSj 
SiifMv^r, 3S5 
N^hkn 30Q 

Nfflbln^ Sj, 94* 9Jt 114, 115 
N^ir^Ad-rDtiWlAh {11 nmdliiid ]> 89 
Ni-^tr-;^-DAviiihp Ihn Himjiu^ 317 
Ni^r-ad'DtD of TilE^ 164 
Nuir4^KiiuinLWp J4, i£ 

N«iyi, 47? 

Nji|r lh« Greliuii 134 
Kur ih? MirdasHl, ji^ 

N^mtaMd {SlsUn}. 333 
NA^mUhild jSaii1j}p 31^ 

Na^^rtyah, 111 
NAEaniT 
Nidh m 

NiilA-ai^-fibTyalii 193 
Naw BiiUr of 4IQ-413 

Naw Bah^ of BiikMra, 461 
Naur HaJiat of SAiojjkimd, 4^3 
NflWttraip 139 
Nawdashlr, B7 

N&wbAiidajBs or Nawbonjio, 363-16^3 
N«wTdahp 441 
Niwjly or KawkMiiJ, 33^ 
l>u?Ayislip 471 
Nawkipd, 91 
Nauru$fth, 64+ 63 
Niyln^ 307 p 194^ 3’® 

KayUit, lbs 
Nayrut, iSo 

NAy»lh(lr (NlshopLlr, of Khura.^]l4 
414 j; Wfllll Afwl qiwters. 3 ^j 3 -jsi, 

Nty^bCir (fan], 3B0 

Xeirchu^ 333' 

XcbuchbiEVcantT J76, 303, 414 
X«o OMrrtp. i 43 p ^47 
N^bcoritiui Chrtslhub, 465, 4 S 3 p 4!f7 
New CanaJp 48 
New f^ralaiaa, 45^^ 

NcwhcHe, Johiip 38+ 39 
Nksn, £4Cp t4J4. ii(S, 137 
Nic;ephoni.s PhcHias, r 33 
Nicomcdiia4 r jtii, 137 
NjEtp 73p 74 
Ni^Dhp i 43 p I zo 

xih. 340 


Nihlvaad, lobj i97p 1014 138, 119 
mvm. 133 
I 35 r 

Ni^inihljyah, 136, X37 

Nikujf 143, 147 

Nft towti aad anal, 71, Ho 

Nilf Jnd^Op 349 

Nthymhp 73 

NSm Mardiii, 375, 376 
Xhn Rahf 190 
Nl'infll Allaht Sunl. 307 
Niinzod, ti7p ^ 

NEmr^p 334 

Niuawayi Niacvoh, 87-89 
Nfriz, t78H ajt^n 398, 303^ 350 
NLd ^Khurasanh 377, 393^ 394* 43 h> 
^430 

Nisa {Nann^Erjp 3J4 

Nlnhokp 339, 343 

Xtshak rivcFp 343 

NLihipiir, Hy 3S3; /« Nay:*dbur 

NM^piir riven, 38(1-388 

Nkihap^r {Shipur rity^p jrtj 

NUibi^ 94 

NTtiii or Nhmfi for fofttusi^ 13^ 
Ntv-Shahpuhrp 383 
Niilm-al'Miilk, 77, 154. 394, 

4« 

Ark of, 98, i8z 
Xoaht Mosque of, 94 
Nbldeke, 373 

XorbcrB, 17 

NoMFuJaroii^i A Por^iiiA, 307 
Nutondafpn, e63-e<j5 
Xi^ilian. 388-390 
Nil^flgh^ 431 
Nugiiu 3H9 
Nu^nbr Kibp 414 
Nu'm^n, prince of I.Hnihp 73 
Nu'nianlyah, 37, 73^ Wa 
Numi, Chim?^ name for Llukham^ 
460 

NiliAijkaih, 4Ck] 

Nar, a67 

Nar^ad-DtOp son of Zangl, 88, 93^ 

107 

Nurd, a66 

Niishan^np Upper and l.oweir, 4tkS, 

Nui Vyi4i£o (Faf^k 184 
Nut Village {Kittnani, 316 
N^ikalh or NiUirar, 4,^4 

Oak forents (Kalui), 380 

of GnsU DeriextH 314^ 373 
ilhso^aiiiiryi .\5imr1am1cAlt 184 
Oil&p perfumed, 393 
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‘Old Man of the Mtmotairt/ in t 
Aiul jw Awsiiiu 
Old TowBp Cteuplionp 3+ 

Old WQpku&'t PaiA, wj 
OntaUf C>, 14a 

'OmAf Ip C^phip Ill 

^Omar I], C«Ikpbp 110, I^Op IJi 
^Omnr i^^n^^-Azrlk« 411 
“Oxnar ^Olp 3^5 

Orkban, Sdltvi, T56, j3; 

Oniiucp 310 

'OlbiTuiif Suhatit 

■OthmaniT, Aitklr^ 156 

X^thmanll or Ollomaisi, 144 * ^4^ 

Oimr of roMs. 193 

QKi.v^. bke at ^iTc oit 435 

Oxii»i provilajcei. 4^-445 

OxDi^ w# URdcT kivCT 

('Ahlabddhp iht maddaa, 63 
pAhlavU Ot Old P*Rian, ill 

, l r 

Paltip PiKiyalip 117 

Paoiir. 4^5 p 474 

PuDDbylio, 144 

PjuinT^ 406 

F^nld 319 

Panj TiTfri, 435 

[^j motintuivs 

Panj-Jlhp 4*3 
l^nj-KUr, 319 

Panj'hir raiiw** 330, 417-419. 431 
i'apcf, ntanobakir^ cft 113 
paper, of SftmirfIpjKip 464 
Paphla^Dia. I44 
Pamli&c, nvei^ of^ 131 
Panudoe^, ibc four 46. 1641 

460 

PjLT^b. 31J 
Pasa. 190 

L'asu£aiLL% 17^, 1S4 
l^wd, 165 
Kaihdirlyab, i(6 
Piitlahp 

Puilbcians 1I9- 
I'nvet dc Oun^UItT 14 

4*«ciick id (he Tt^o SaDctuKieap 

184 

Pcorli &^rw$p 
I'cnjftkefit. 463 
Pciitt7-ro7»l, 187 
L'ctIiikus. 193 
Per^Amos 
Peri Osa^p 116 
i^crisaborp 
Peirh^p ilj 
1‘eneiialis, Jw Iijiaklir 


Pcfiiim Gulf, 13 i Idaodj eft i6t 

PenaLn 4 rifcp 183 

PeoidU^ E£3 

Pclci*^ j- P.t 

Petis de la CiaiiLp IJ 

PeLrifaCliooip jaj, 318 

Phaida|4Wp J78 

PlvuTaali, builder of windmUb, 4 * i 
FhstraoVi Qip. 56 
Phociii* 155 

Plitj™, 144 

Pil^m road 10 Mnacai 31, 31. 

8i. 83 

PTl 5 U¥ir,i^ 176 
ptlhaTodU^ 343 
Ptibkln, 

Vvhjw, 37* 

Pl^idU. 144 

Pisotl riTtr^ 434 
Plilftebm duu, 413 
Fijidali, 315 . 

Ftacu-oanin, Aralnc and Arafl^a.ij:p 
rfti Greek, torkiikp and Pmiaa. 
19+ in MoaJfln Spain, 19; of 
iiiOOBtuiUp bk>» and seaA, aa 
Pbtiifrtree (Chinirjp 391 
PoduiidkA^ 133-* AS 
pQliwnOUS earthy 363 
PoBonoUi grass, 391 
PouodDDS vjipoarii 16ft, 571 
Po^n, 138 

Pembedica, 74 
Ponlos. 13^ 

Feller's mouiii, wliiri|PDDlp 54i 

Ponu^efe imvcilcr, anon7nK>i»i 

Frodoc^th Ji¥ Trade 

Fn^tannUT 131 

Prusa, 156 

FrysmesiOt, 15a 

Pucbkln, 357 

Pul or PdS (F4* bri%e 

Pnld 170 

Piul BlVIu or Ullu^ 171 

Puld-Pukhlar, uyo 

Ful-i-KhaLun, 118 

Fdhl-Parafap 341 

PdbhSac^n, 438r 439. 47'* 

Fuiurt 381 

Pul™ river, 175^77» *79, 184 
^ IW^rimSf 19 
Purg, P'drit, 191 
Purk-ib, 176 
Pi^il DarraJk, ia5 
PCishl dUtrict^ 334 
Pu4]lt Par^, 3H7 
P7IK CklicLe, 134 
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Pjruous riv^* 13I ? sX jiytiii luadcr 
River 

Pyrgton, 154 

Qn]^, 3 ^.^ 

Qiiatimn^, 4119 
Quickfilver wmcs^ 794, 418 

Rabb. 6j 
Rxbt^h, ^ 

Rabtnjanr 4^, 471 
Ridhin, Upper ind Lewfflr, 53, 
SiO 

RAilhwdiifyab cml^ 69 
Radk&ia^ 594 

kiftkiih. to I, loa 

31W 

RAhboh, CDfi, EI4 
RiJiibdja, RihlyAn. 36; 

Rihshilii. 

Rahwabp 1^4 

RaidSp ^[cKicin, inio counliy, 

Rik^H 1J4 
Rjdeaia biiticfr 
Rftkhuihmlthanp 45^ 

Raklub, mmiut^ 191 

Ra^^uh (Eupbratca), 4, Mi and 

Rakluh {KuhLstin), ^61 
Rain' SihaKfiiEin+ 340 
Riflfl taivin casilc, ^60 
Rioshunnu^ ?43i 247 
Rimto, 199 
Rimjirdr 477* 

RLdun Tdr lAxam. 166 
Rimrild, 3.4O 
Rams rivefT 11 r 

Ramsaji E^mfcS&iar W. M., llj, I43 

Ramiu, 344 

Rang, Kuh, 437 

Ri$-d-^Aym. Sjp 95 > 115 

Kis^-Otibab^ 134 
RJj-«lTKalbr lo, 36; 
Ria^-J^a-n^nb tXAishl), 470 
Rilr-ab^«lt«iab viJlafTp 466 
R&s-at-Ti^; 464 
R^uk, 340 

Ra&baml tno^tnUm, 197 
Rasbabr {B 4 ii«hlTl:Ji aoi 
Risbid, Calipb, 304 

Rashid^ Mr ntldef Ulrua 
Rasbld^ subuibp r6t 
RasbIdIjBbp 30 
Rjwbl Towny i74p 175 

Raafat distrvow 439 
RixibI, Covemof, 341 


RmSc, 339 

Rasi, 179; jw Atmueft under Riv^r 
Risnkftnd HKianiain, 197, 19S 
Ruin river, 363 
RiT^r, 3 o9h 

RiH-an^, R.&wi,iuAjr, 391 
I 7 t 18 

Rawfirvaon, ^ H. C., JI3, 124, 14^^ 

335 , i^ 4 M. 4 f 9 , , , 

Raji I; vidJs nml subuiUti, 114- 
ai; ai|7-ii9 
Ray^ pbuii dU aib 
Ray SbabriyiTt ^*7 
Riyio, SOU 312. 3ai 
Rayyin cuulp 4!^ 

Razb river, 

RaiJk ^af Razk, 401 
Razt^ maaXi 393^ 399 
Razm river, J13 
Red Castle bil^ 131 
Red Riirefi 169 
Reeds for pens, 40 . 

Reinaod, M-t lit id 
Reobulesp ^13 
Resaioii, 93 
Rbages, ai4 
Rbodes^ 1*8 

Rlbls curranis^ 383, 387 

Rtee-docir bread, a34 

Ri^ Im^, 38^ 391 

RI ^4 321 

R%tfi|ii, 46 fp fdi 

Rtebin. 313, 3^4 

Kjfib dtstnet, J59 

RJkiJi, 313^ J14 

Rlkhp 3se 

Rtphr, 171 

Rlsb moafttaluj, I^a 

Rlshuhr (Aoajin). ^70, 17 f 

Rlsbabr (BluhbeK 

RbhiiiJi or Guinea'worm. 4^3 

Risbtln, 479 

Ktvand, 387 

Rtvdad, ^63 

Rivera: (Ab, Ntbri R&d) 

t 34 

A<e Rii (uTJayhia). n* 

(Kbaitai), 433 

Akb^ Akhshawip 435» 43® 
Anduab, 417 
Andtjuigfa^ 433p 43^ 

Anfraii^ 48* 

Am, AraiCfis, 4, 5, 117, 1 iB, i6&~ 
r6ftp 175,i7d-i79t 181 

Arcandab^ 34J, 346 

AlK 4i^4 
Asriid^ 469 
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A^wadi, ] fa 
Atrak. 8* J7d, 377 
'Al^iti^p 3H7 
A*£jiin^ qi 

.\zr^ (jUnia)i ^3* 

Mruk (M»a]Mlani>uy^ I13 

UlaiUkluhlii rivefi^ +iS "437 

41^4 

m Bmbari, 435 
Har^mhp 
BATtanff, ^35 
Bukhara fn-vr, 

Burizah, IfO 
Chirdnik^ 4±{l 
UhihoA, 430 
DarldiM, aA^i 166 
Dhiti (cKf Arsanai]^,. I16 
Dhfb |qf T^ng), 110 
Piilnht j# Tjgris 
j^zgham, 433, 43 fi 
Dtv-kddp 314, 313 
IJu^ylp jTtf KariLn 
Eupbrtlcs lAJ-FiuaE)^ 3, 33; 

changes in coarse oTp 3^39; 
lowcf CQUisc af, 70-74; upperi 
EmlerriH ■ 131 WcsEeni, iij 
Karah river. ^41 
Firghu' W f aighdn. +35. 4.^ 
Fa-Jia^kLldi 363 

iFinUer^^ riverrjcrcaiuii{Saiiiarkaiul)p 

^5 

tuljert river (Xua^ih), 4^ 
CiivTtil,h4 or Gavirus^ riircrp 196, 
110* aij 
OhadbiEip 133 
Gukchah, 433, 436 
Halll-kitd. 314, jf3 
Hankdp 34a, 411 
I iashi kuHip 170 

admund, 7 p 334, 333+ 3 JS*- 34 *p 

ILcrat nver, 3967 407-4IO 
ItlEuJiyM. 370-371 
Hirnds. 87+ 94. 93, 97 

IkhshK 

llak river, 4771 4*ia 
Indus, 331 
litisJK 4^7 

I aghan Kuch 393 
JUJ; 3 jS 

atild Of larihtjrah, 370 
ai>hlk. 397^ 363 

435 » 

liy-K»HS| 469 

jayhin 130, 115^ 

ijif 14 ^. * 4 ? 


Riveri 

jtlories (iSajfhunK Hlz, ur SSr 
Daryih ^ 131, 4J4 s 

moiLth ofj 444; cour?* of, 
47,^1 477 

I idghil river, 476 
ilinl rifcr, 115 
irrah rifcxp 
Urfth, 131 
Jurian, j7«. 377 
Kibal nver, 330 
KAdpn, 170 
Karigh. 410 
Kjiran KdiJ, 1911 
Karah rin^et, 333 
Kaiaj Tivicar, 31B 
Kark^n i33h 340 
Kirun ar Dnjayl af AhU-'af* 3 p 6, 
300. 331-336. 343-347, 170; 
estuary oj, 44, 4k, 307. 343 
Ki$in, 417 

Ka^rln (JiJTuarkaruJh 4^5 
Ks4^r1n (KrUshkAh), 469 
Kazkl Tiver, 133 
KMInlr. Owe, 94-91+ i®S 
KMbur. ytlle^ H7t 93 
Kiwm Iftd, 3i4j Iti 
i^rdan^y, 343 
Khardiaa, 476 

Kharadp 330 
Khavaran, 366 
Khawrawadhanp 363 
Khavh'Wp ^ 

Khaylih, 43^ 

Khayrib^i ijo. 371 
Khubdhiu. 36^. 173: ^ 

Kbiishk Hud of Khaiiiik^,i 196 
Khashk Rud (Khadianj, ^96 
Khiubk RM (Sugbd), 469 
Khutmlib. 43 ii, 456 
Kiiiizdr R6d, 469^ 47 ^ 

Khwjkh, ^43 
KlElbp 410 

Kish (Ul4 Nasaf river, 460 
IjCahA river, 476 
^ab^hiyia. 459 
Knbai^ihi I30-131 
KalkA, 333 

Kar OF Cyiuii river (Atmcnii}. 
*T 77 l«J 

Karf F^^, 364, 375-377*179-11*3 
Kurdistan river, 370 
Ku^l^ Pfcyi, + 69 -^ 7 l 
Mmkidbp rxS 

Malik. ^kBl)lr (Samuz river), jWa 
Mashhad river, 377^ ^96 

oraatn. 37a 
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iKiTcri 

IJ] 

MihT 4 ii (Indus), 3^1 
MdiHui RCid, iSip 163 
\Luq?i!ub,i 4^4 f 410^1 43 !^ 

Natir, ^j£, 

NaiyUi 476 

Naskf Kish lirrcr, 

NtJupdr rivcf^ 

Qsi.iis (jajhujip Amu^ab or Am^i 

l>a^>T (t, ijip ijsp 4 ^ 3 -U^i 

tipper ndlaents, 435 j Lower 
Oxvs^r 444t 445 1 a arrows ofp 
4Jtl; tower co«ne to Caspian 

455-45^ 
r« 5 j. 435 

Putw, 373-3771 * 79 , art+ 
Kigh^ 51B 
Runs (13 

Ras« (Ara^eijK 179; jw Aras 
KuJklunAh-i-DwmL 
MrTp'id4, 16$ 

Sonil RQdp 4t 169. t70i 17XJ1 

^ 3 ip ^30 

.'Sa^hiniyan+ 440 
^uebAri, 135 
SA^vnr« 3^4 

.^Tb, 111 

^ll^itf 116 
^Braiir, iBo 
SanjklAh, l&9> 170 
SoraL or Snr^V river, 1B5 
Sarbut, ita 

^aid Rud f Hajoidiu), 195 
Sard Riid (Tabr 3 z)» 163 
^awr, 96 

Sayhifl (Sams), 13133, 141 
t^ymiTit aty 

^sKadhkin^ 573, 174 

^hdh kadt ^reati i7<a, iiih 174 

tihaH HikI, Liidei 171 

Shabriyir Kkidi 363 

iihil, 169-171 

iibapur river» 559-361* 367 

ShltlA, 16^, 17It 373 

Shirwari, of 

Sh^rah-Kud, 1R7 

Sicirah, 337 

Sindunldhp Hi 

Sufbd rivcTt 466-46B 

Suifn, 3 i}< 

SurkAoi, 115 
Sorkhib, 456p 419 
Sus rivH-+ 133 

^fab tn]edicTAj),i 144, 168-173 
Tab (naDdcria]i, 370, 373 
TaghliL river, 165 


Rivers (rejvr.) 

Tajandp 393, 407 

Tanurii, 59P do. 60 
Tarab, 41S 
Tamak^ 346 
■iraTfuri, 376 
'Jliutlmr, $7^ 97* 9S 
Tbanjijr^ I77 p ijS 

Tigris (Di]kti)p 3, 35 j Kwrees oK 
110, ] r I i changes ba coarse of, 
3 fip * 9 » 50 ? «lwy of, 43, 47^ 

48- advance in coast line al 
nDouth of, 49 

Tlri or Ititn* 341, 143, 346 
Tifxali, 556 
Tulas^ 487 

Turk river, 477, 481, 483 
I'urk&n RMi 330 
UtiH, 47(S 
WnkhkMb, 

Wikhsh Cf Wikhihib. 4^-436 
W.nj, 43 f 

Waiiibp 4iOp 438, 43|6 

Zabp Grcal and Liltle, 87^ 90-93,1 


1^ 

Zamil, 4^,^ 440 
Zandub Rud, voj-307, 333 
ZflDjiu rivcTp 169 
Zuikan, iiSE 

Zanfshinip 4l6i» 460, 466, 4A7 

Zarbp IE4 

ZaHn Kl^d, 107 

Zaml, [J4 

Zubayrlab Kverp 88 

Zuhiafa, ^70^ 3 7* 

Zidu, i«r 
Z^r, [It 
Riyi^ 1*4 
RiyauJlhan, 463 
Rirlt Ri^ 

Road Books, 1 r 

Roads cenLriE^ in Bagllidad, 3j, 83^4 
koads 


tbe ConsianliiHiple rpad, 134, 13^ 
tbrongh Adharbljrjknp Non h-Wot 
rroviacef and jibal, 337-531 
Desert, the G»aEt 336-318 
Fira, 393-398 
Is-83 

} aaAri» provinces^ 488, 489 
oatrah end Upper MeaOpOtamlat 
134-1:361 
Jui^ftn, 381 
Xhai^aln^ 4313^-433 
KbOaifitan, 346, 147 
Kbwuriainp. 471 
KinHln+ 301* 310, 331 
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Roads 

KahttliOt 
KGmis jSjr 
MakrdJli 331 
Rkliin, 13S 
Sijislia, 351 
Surbd, 47 J 
Tabaiisfin, 381 
R^faies cf boaour, 

R^k ciystalf 436 
Ram^u^ TV^ Empcr^rp 116 , 139 
tomhp 184, tB5 

RoMp OStar of, 193; of Jtir, of 
NlijbfOt 94 < 95 
Rossp Piofesor E. D., 484 
Rocmd City, Raghdadp 30 
Ru^, 175 
Riib, 417 

Riibuj Ti^ounitiii 17^, 


Ri^banj or Rikbanx (Fii^)i 
Riibit EA^i £^iAnl'htPt»c 
Rubit jpihiudnJv 3^ 

Rabat Ab Shaturin^ 3x7 
RubaL .Dbi-URAriuyfi, 44^ 

Kubit Dhid-KirtT 441 
Rabat Millh, 41S, 4^9 
Rabat Piubl Khanip, JIO 
Rabat Savaojp 391 
Kubdi Tibit ibii 443 
Ruby mmcs. 4^6p 437 
Rud or Rfidh (P.)f nv«r 
R^ HaugaritiR 417 
ROdiiud, [97 
Rddo&hCp ±07 
Rddb^ 170 

Rudbdi iSijistAn), 544 
RLkifa brid|f<^ 338 
R^hab, il ^T ?l6 

K^dbin dkgtr^t uid dty (Fift)p 149, 
afi6, 194 

Rndbbar {Paylam), 173 
RDdhb&r [Jlruftb 315 
Kudhbdr [^jktanb M 
Rddhiivaf or RadjtlBv;l^i J97 
Rddis, 118 
Rodbkili. 318 
Rildkhdnabd-Diudr, 318 
RAgbiid, 375 
RaU. 103. lo+p US 
Kiikhkbp 354 
Rukhkhaj, 13 ?' d 45 
Rakii-ad-l>Bvbb„ Bayid, ai6, i*jp 


Rukn-ad'Davl^ tChojiiina^n. 

Ruknibad. aS&P 

R^oi. uieniijig Romam, Ronuioip 117 


Ruin prOviiactt 4i 117-rS^ 

Rum^ Baht, II7 
Rutp bridge,. 138 
Rftmaliinp 33, 80 
Ramlyab, 34 p 35 
Rdnlj Of Rutdzp ^91 

Rupcii, King, 140^ 14I 
Rii^^h of Eji&t fiaghdAd^ 31 
Ru^bh 106^ 11^ 

Rn^fab of W^Ltp 4a 
RufiiBitiT 33 ^h 343. 343. 371 
RuB 4 aiiikuwad, X37 
RaAfl£[idif> 373’ 374 
Rostak-ar-RugiiVi - 9 *i- 3 ^^ 
Kuslak-ar-Ruwa^pnr ?S 3 
Ru^itakul >SHht *37 
Rult far Zuilp ^44 
Riiy^p m. 37 + 

Ru^in. Diz, ro4 
RCixvand, 453 

Satean^i 103. ^41 
SBtbanjp 391 
SabaiEi, 

SabiE j^lrikJt 33 

Sdbii lTransoiiai]a)+ 473+ 489 

Sabiana, lojp 341 

Sabld Riklhp j%; bHde< of^ ajo 

SabLd^ni 4ID 

Sabkhnb of Tigna catiifiiy* ?43 

^bkh$h of '£mn'y, 337 

SibUgb moaataiftp 

Sablatl HKHintaifi, 103* 1^8, 17S1 17 ® 

Siblapfax, 458 

.SabTla, 48^, 4H8 

Sabflk b^dgo* a^58 

EkMr for bmpur, 66 

SiMf KbuiTab, 348 

Sabdig^Op 436 

Sdb^rkbwljt^ 194, jDD-^Xt 147 
Sdb^at Nabr^ 3ft, 73 
^bavir or Sabzivir or S-ibLvar 
(Uerit), 34J&P 41* 

Sibufir (Nl^piLr)p 391 p 430 
Saffatu^ C. E., J43 
SacTod Fire at SbTi^ 134 1 Ui uader 
Fire^lcDipJes 
Sad Khioijahp 190 
^'d ibit TUtd^, *51 * 

Sadt, pool. 1^0, 131 
Sadir palAce, 75 
SAdf-ad-IXe, no 
Sodur, 451 
SafaJkiE^, 410 
Sa/aDjawl, 347 
Suffin p Cabpht E£6p 71 
SaB'ar Cout, 359 
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$Affiridk 3ii, M3, 350, 3^ 

SA/t riv«r, J04, 16^ 

164. T65 

S»/ld RM, 4, s, jtfg, 173, ijJh ai3p 
a 30 

.^ly■l^ 37 
S»J^, 134. * 3 ii I 3 « 

S<£udin, 413 
Sighond, 317 
^ghiaiyiii, ao. 435. 4^9* 4-1^ 
SAg^uiS rivcr+ 133 
Siglww. Widl+ 3^84 
[35 

^hni^ 486 
Sogiulti, SM 
Si^bU Of Sa^alibdid, 

SjEodd motaotiiiip 163-1^4 

S^hinfa, 736 

SHiik^ weU. 169 

^ihtk or Sihak, Gimt AUd LiulCt aOi 
i 7 St 7^1 3 ^ 

Saihiri Liu. 339 

^lld'^l-Kbayr^ 103 

So^td, brflftlijei cjf Hnn-tl-Btfri, 153 

SA-ldiUui (SlriinL tSi, 30a 

S^'IdkUd (TalniJiitiii), 374 
Stin ^*ab, 

^ifL, KMnt 

II4 

357 

^iUbAh [34- ^59 

Sdkarl rivtr, 157 
Sakhir, 163 
Sakliuh, 437 
Sakfwai^, 418 

Sakk. 15^ 

Sakkln riTci, iJ7-'335" 

Saklawlyah caluJ, 69 

Sk-vamofiiac, 4S7, 488 

Stdl^-ad-DIn guard-boos#p 3^1 

^A^n, 344 

Saliitt, 337t 338 

^Ib Hvern i 11 

Hailk, 4I 

^lall^ Tui\m, 4s their riM, 139 j in 
Fei^Ap 1S6; in Aua Minors iifip 

I 38 > 1413 

, 54 ^^ Ckrai^/fK 18 

Salkit riveTr 

Salm&O Ibe Persian, 35 

Salmila, j66 

Salt Daoantain, Til 

Sail v3l[Bgc (Kirm&nK 310 

Sill village (KAiiiU)p 307 

Stile. U) Kveu coloun, 389 

SilQM^’ *9. 133. 14J i ** SelnKW 


Salilitiak, 3s 7, 358 
3/3 

^ialwm, 39^ &t 
3ain dyQaatjjf, 417 

Sam Kh&l or KhwAsh, 461 
SamaJkaii or SiiDankajip 391 
Samarkand, 8,46c; walls and skiba rbs^^ 
463-465. 47i. 47^; bridge at^ 467 
SamafiBp 31; building o^* 53-^6. T^t 

Sam! ran cofille (I rifliitsll.n.Jp 1:^4 
Samliin rasllc (Slid/)^ 

Samiran or Saiutrum ca^le rrirvin)i 

Samnan, je, 366 

Samosa^ ic8 

SiusiLfam-ad-Dawblip i^Oi ^76 
Slfflaun,. 146 

Samuel, shrine of piupheti ui 
Sam£lr river, 

SAn, 415 

Sinihidhp 388, 390 
Sanirildh earn!, 335, 3371 339 
Sanit {Zirah) lakt> 339 
^anbil, 144, ^<59 
SandMU, ocOUiliCh 34I, 34I 
SandabariK 1J3 
Sangp 1^'ah, 300, 301 
SangafiotP riverp 133, lS3p 157 
Sangainciti, B. R., J& 
SanF-ad^DaiA'lAb, 169, 366^ 4II 
Sanig or SallijT 
Sanjaf^ban, 463 

Sanjah bridge Md river, llj, 114 
^n^an, 3 .‘ 57 . 358 

SanjBJt Suilaft, 98, 99, 3S4. ^dOi 

335? i 95 J bis [Onib, 401, 401 
Sanjldah liVcr, 169, J70 
Sankan, 357, 358 
Sanlabaris, 1:3s 
SanlaluiB Slone, 389 
Ssinilb, 143, 144-146, [37 
Saowas, 94 
Sapionaceous dav, 317 
Saporp SbapQr 
Str-i-AmK 44U 
Sar-i-PcI (MolwanJ, 193 
S*r-i-Fdi [Khnrasinh 436 
Saidbn i6st id8t. 33D 
SarUuind rsountiiop 168. 169 
S.rtkh*, 39*. 407, 431. 43* 
Sar&iA, 37? 

$Bral tAnn\ (EUghdAdl, 66 
Sarat CAnal, GmU JAcaasp, 73 
Siarit or Saiiv, 163, J68, 330 
SArb&nan, 115, 110 
Sarbat river, i r i 
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Sdjid Riid (IJuTudos), 19^ 

Sajd R{^ (Tabriz), i6j 
Sarciit)^ cellars, ^3.^ 

SAnUrit 34(v ^70 
Sardstfi 149 
SdrtiAd. J17 

Sjiii 07 ^ 7 i^r ^7^ 

Sdif Bullp 141 
^rtchkhek ri9 

SarjahanR zaj; 

Soriazp 

Sajkin, 

Sarkbab nver, 163 
Sarpaibl iuh, 177 
Sarmaj. 

Samuils iSi, 184 
SsuiBanJan or Sazmanjt, 440 
^susandah^ 475 

town and canal, J4p^ ^j-p 67p 

Sanid, Z49 
Sar^'ti^ 108* 115 
SuiIh (Fai^h&nb 197, 196 
Sirilk (HamBdan)i, [94 
SMk fkfakin], 

I^r^han or SirrUthfii, r44H 153 
bam.'i river (Say^n)! ijii rai 
^Afflaan, 34J 

Sart (Saritlp 1631 i50^ 330 
SajrTTStin ^31 

Sarvistin village, 1$3 

Sarwim, 54^ 

Swn 190 

Sk^niyin. 1^7 

Sassanian kin^ nancs of dutricu^ Bi 

^ASsariLan iciiTptarest 1^7 h *88 

Saialia, rfi 

SaddawAiJ■ rivett rri 

Saiirilnt 99 

SaturlV^ 

Siuj ButBgh, 318 

Sivak, 

SivTUtr numotauKt 465 
S^viyabK 137 
Savrld erf ^Irik^ 14 

Sawdjj, JUk^p for 
Saa^r river, g6 
^Wrln, 4*6 
Sayim inmintama, 469 
Sajl-ad-DawIah (Bani Muyad), 71 
Sa^f-ad-Dawlab (Hiffiduud), %’i^, 
J39 

Sajhin iSarask 131^ IJlp I4I 
Sa^hi'iR, Jaxaitn, S£i UEvder Rim 
.Sajmamlli 101 

ISayrim, 4R4 
Sayram fiver^ 119 


Sediffcrp Ct, 13 

ScbLndl]cx, (^ncral H.. Ia 6 , 38Ik 307^ 

SebivnaiTfB, Lake of tfac^ 160 

Schiiylect E.. 4^3, 474^ 4 ?Si 4 ® 4 i 


487 

Sourfjioits of Ka^lbfia, 94- 93 
Seatp names eb si % and Lak« 
SebaalJa» [41 

Scicfkcb. £^lcujda (Cilidn]i 191 ±331 

J4S 

Sclcudai (MadlLni)i, 33 
SeJcfiaA (on Ofontcfij, 33 
SeUisufCp 434 

Seven Steepera, eaw ofp rr^, E43, 


Shabp alamp 147 
Shads BawaUk 164P 577 
Sha'bah canalp 339 
Shibaairii 1 So 
ShabAnkirah. A, t8 S 
Sbabbiti, 43 

Sbabdlz or SMbdai^ 63, m 
Sbabiirkin, 416, 431 
SbibiLst), 36 
Sbadf bah, 43 

^hld or Shai& ^ ^r 

Sbldb-Sibilrp So 
Sbldh-FlrDE or Faynki 79, 80 
ShAdh-HurfflUZ| 80 
ShAdb KaMdhp So 
Shadh-Ship^r, a 19 
SbAdbdtAn rivcii 173P 174 
Shadhurwinp welrp 37 j 3* 

Sb^barwin^ Altwir. 134 

ShadbujwAiip Tbstaii 133 
iSbidharwan, tlpper*^ S9 
Shadldlyali, *1 
Sbodiir, fij 



Sbafi or Shaftah^ J73 
Shih 'AbbOsp 167+ 349 
Shab Dii, fort, to^ 

188, 107p 335 ^ 336 
Shdh RQd, ilreaip tTO. HJ+ 374 
Shih Rad, Liitkp 109, J7J 
Sfaab RaLb, 403, 481, 4S9 
ShAhmkblymlip 
Shih ShaU% 191 
ShAh Shu)i' Kirtnifilp Sainb 303 
Shab SalayraHiii la I 
Sbabi, 161 
Shfibit^p 138 
Sblbiiab caillt 136 
Shabdp 96 

ShAhbalat (cbeatnut), 114 
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or Shali^^p 

isIwWn. 211 

Shahr (P.)i Town ar citj 
Shilhj-i-Babikp ifi6j 1^7, 19^ 

^03, 320 

SKdhr^i^Bilkls, 393 
SKaJir-j-Dolilyinvif^ 314, 313 
Sbakr FirQit J1914 
Shahrri-isiwH 1&3 
ShediF-i^-Nav {Blkh4rz), 357 
Shahr-i'N^w (jurjin^k 37& 
Shnlir-i'NAW 199 

.Sh2hr<^r^a4rlyAK 
SMir4'Ru«fui!t^ 340 
Slt^hH-Sabx, 409. 4691 470 
Shahr-j-JSfiEiti, 335, 338 
Shahr-VWiisf^ 434 
SkaJnidb^ii (Blind of 99 

^haKrabad (Toban^aJl), 37$ 
Shnhrabaiii ^ 

Shohrazor^ 90, igop 134 
Shohrasfan or SEudirijiliii^ nucfining; 

Shahmjlin (Bdurrin)i 173 
SkahrMiin (Taiilin)r 377 
^^hahrwiifi (ICath), 447 
Sha}iKis|an (|Urw|n}p 21Q 
i^tuiirastnn 261 

^hnhridt^ (^rasjj, 335 
SKahrvEiiuh of I&ikMn, lo^p 3a4 
Shahriyar of Ray> ^17, nt8 
Sfydirijar hridgCp 1764 381 
Shnkr^r RAd, 163 
Shobnip 192, 393i 319 
ShaJirud (Bislijo), 366 
Sknimh, a 398 

SMkkul Or SbihKin, 36'i 

IiItiikfikiiiH ^ 9 f> 

ShaVV KildbAl or Jttjdhir+ 390 

river, 169-171 
ShAlaobaJiT 371 
5ihaTiak tke, 367 
SbiJilii, 373 

Sham. Syria or llaniwu^, 31 
Shim, sniwrb ol Tibrir, 161 
Shaoukha or ShuolkhtyAfi, 179^ 130 
Shimdl (Kirtiiiia)^ 311 
Shimit (NwdiApQrJt 387 
SJdmil 319 

Bbainir^ (Herat^ 409 
^hamTrdn (JnJiutin), 1^4 
Shan^riiQ fTimm), iiti 
ShnnikuTp 178^ i7Qp 130 
ShamTiiir, Jal^p 84 
Stuunmuljnf], 50 

:»^iiu-ad^Dli3p Ml]iib Div^, iij 

Sh.-uits-nd-I>fr3 of Hurmui, 330 

Le S. 


iifi 

Sbaitikavaii cadlc^ 376 
Shaper, Shihpur or Siiporp 66 
ShApor (King Sapor 319, 333+ 
348, 39+ 38^; ^Eatoc cfp 16^ 
ShipLLr, DhuXAktiif (Sapor (Ij, 135, 
nr^ SSi 

Blipur dly^ 263 ^ 163 
SMpLLr rivef, 55Q-i6i. 267 

Sbii^rp Bslad, 370 

ShipAr loo-ioip 24S, 361 

Shar of GkaTjutdo, 41^ 
Stiamf-ad-Daw'lnTi, 77 
SbaraTiIAfntkp 40X 
Sharakhiit 3j8 
Sharimtap 1 pf; 

Sha'nd. 190 

Shiri^-al-AVjjiip 54 

Shflristan, 374 

Sfaarwiljq, J 4 Sp 346 

Sbuh (TaitikaodJ, 480-483^ 48^ 

Shask river {Jaxaites), 476 

ShditBaa palacEp 378 

ShaU-al^^Arah, 43 

Shatt-al-lUyyt 3Sp 40 

Shart-an-Nli, 72 

SMvagtuiT, 4^13 

Shawinkanli^ 3^ 

Sbaykh Jins loera, 357 
Skaykh Sb-a^yb cBlud, 361 
Shayfuro, 454 
Sbea and Troyerp 356 
Sbcta, 33S, 340 
SfubJ-^adaDlAwlah, Ell 
Skih£b*ul-Dln of Jim, 347 
Shikmar, 373 
Skikastaiip ^|*ah, 376 
Sbikir, 4^^ 

Sbil^ 'OthinJUi, 47 
SkliiV, 259 
Sklfdp £sbp 83 
Skimakiji 110^ 117 
SkiEO^ik, sandal, 194 
Shtntip 173 
Sbfrajan, yoo 

Skwt 6 p 10 ; walls and gaies, 14 ^ 
i^a, 193 p 1^-298 
SbMn rirer, iSj!, a7ip 171 
Sbiftn, Qann, bji ild 
Sbirrin piodncep 5, i79-]8i 
S hlrwln met (Kurdisan), 6r 

Slurvin^bibp 179 

Sbifinp 3^ 

Sbtk^ Jpo, 314 

Stlabnrk&D^ Shafoikiii, Skaj^orl^aop 
Aakbyrkint Dskbiir^in or Sabuj- 
gkinT 4^ 4i^ 


34 
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ShCikin^ ^4 
Shulp 14 ^ 

ShijmiD, 44O 
JiliSr^ JI7 
^huT Dlry^ 160 
Shur-^mahi, Aftht 177 
Shumb Rudj 387 
Sharatt BnhAyraiip 
Sh^ifutiUi. 381 
Shurmln, 41^1 
Shuhan fch« Pkkcr, 14^ 

Shtutsf or SbiuihULr, isij-iiili 
Shnia^r^^ 50 

Sh.atai^Alh, 4B3 

oi Bani KCmii. ^ 

Sib conaJp 41 
Sfbl, 111, 333 i i+<S- 347 
Sltrl igj 

Sidwpciis, 

STdt Gblii, ijn 

iaulr tree iLotUft), 47, ^4 

Sbdrah rivci, 

istf (A^), sbpre 

Str of BariJ-as-Siffijp 158 

of 'Umukh tod Za- 

bayr, 15^158 
KiSlia plain p loa^ 
i^ifvrfth« dx 

Sth Ganbadbin ca^tj^p 176 
SiMch GafmaV)p 
Sibdib (i>'uhlttaii)fe 
St^li to«m, I9a> 138 
Sihiuh villAgCp 189 
StifiCm 4J»tATt9)f 47^ 

Skhmiip 3.73 

114 

S\\it, 133 

Siiblin provmUp 7^ 

Sbilt^n ibr ZoiUlJ, 11 
SAtin. 3;2 
Sikkiii 480 

Sikr Fvm Khumw KJiurmb^ 177 
Silh caiulp 38 

Silk, iji, 146, iSsp |69. 370+ 4or 

SilTcir Hill CBiwlgwflp 414 
SilTti Hill (KJrmAnh 31& 

SilTcr iiiiiwap 35*, +17 p 483 

Slmik^rit 333 

Suninjiflp 437 

Bimkuip 533 

Sirnn^, Vh 3™ 

Simiii£b» 37 J 

Sinadah [|3 

Sind (Asia Miner). 135 

Slod SmcuuMn or Smd xivi^p 

^ 331 . 

Sin^M fiTcr, *33 


Slnli, 171, 173, 3 f 4 
Slnj, 400 

Smj&ti, 416 
Sinjir, ^ 114 
Sinjir, StLlUHp ta Suijif 
Sinkf ^aa 

Sinn, 91,^ - 

Sinn nvicr far LhiHL^. 133 
Sinn Surnnyraiii rti^p aa8 
binopej SlniibK X4I1 144-146, 13; 
Sinvin^ 4Q5 
Slpkn mnnBtain, 183 
Sir Eloiyi or Sir 434h 476; rnr 
JftziLrt£4 nnder Riv«f 
SSrif, lip l;8, ij^p 1^3, 196 
Sirajin, ll» i 3 
Slr^ ^bfiiip 486 
STmwirip 101 
Siril'H^ftndH 338 

Simlik ire^tnnpkr 408, 4^ 

SirjuL dutrict, 199P 311 
Sb^D dtyi 6, fi^ a*. 198^ bi^leiy 
of. 3U-30}p 31* 

Sts nr Stsiymbp 141 
SlWh 163. ii;^ 3 i 8 p 
Slslmi 170 
Sfstitip 3^4 
Sitnkuii nver^ ^31 
Sltlajinp 151 

StVM, 14s, 147, 131 

Stvl or Stwoh^ 347 
Sin! 133 

S^ah kdh f6S 

Stydb (Groit I>«rt), 108 

Siyih Rildp 337 
Siyihjiidp 440, 431 
Slants Mu^ncJcen de, j$j 18 
SktTTft and tbe $lave tmdci 184^ 
4 a 9 p 437 p 459-487 
Smynup IJ5 
Soriana, 460 

Smoisoii, Kingv d8 

SolooMmp ibrine of moLb^ of. aj^p 

_ 

SDncam, 188 
SontbffTneTp Dt 
S oupctn, lai 
SozopolK IJi 

Spain# MofllnUp plaice-nomo&p 19 
Sparta |AilA Minor), 

Stocky ILp 333, 591, 

Sl^p 4194 467. 476 
StiOcp Capmin^ 310 
Stone Bndgg of Wokb^ rim, 438, 
^ 48 }. 47 ^ 

Street M,j 30 

Subdnikilh, 485 
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SudiLkonlj^iiif 91 
SufKyTiiht 67 

Su£?ir, ?!jliip 74<k, J79 

province. Sp 41^473 
Skij^hd rivcrt 4id^46^ 

Suju. ^7^ 

Huhayh, 154 
SoJiiavird!, 

Snt (A.), mtrt;e 4 

;SiLk-«J-Amlrt 
SuV'^^'Arba^ ostk, 

Si.iV- 4 il'Arl»'i town. 743 
Bnhr, 147 
SCiV Tluimanin^ 94 

S7k 97^ 93 

SuUr 5 ^ 

Sultymafip CaJipb, tj8 

Sulaym^ lti£ Sulj^p 140 
SulHyttian Sh&h. 1^1 
Sulnymin Hm 49 

S 4 ilHyTiiu. jvr ScdamoD 
Sola^^ioan. 44, 49. 34^ 

Sulphur spdiigSk U4it 
SulutHL of ibt Two 
Sultin Dajinp ^76 
SaltAn^fld-Dawlafaj, ^ jo 
Snl^n (rivcr)^ iti 
SullananaHj, Junjamalj J93 
Sul^nibad ^Lihi 5 liii:)i J54 
Saitinihadf Shalud^Naw^ 199 
SuKj>^lyahp it 10; bfuiding Ay laip 
aij. iiBk 779 
SunmyraiiV Eoothw i&S 
2»utiiuiymm. 747^ 17^ ^97 

SmuAy^t. 87 p 107^ lofl, iiA, iijp 
175-115 
Sum^nan. 129 
Sum;. 471 

Sunkor.^ AtalM£n 751 
Suitkurabdd. iid 
Suant-Kham^, 565 
Survuld Or SLintwp I4(S 
SiEii bridge aod cinalt i6r 70-; 7 
Surirt river. 7 iB 
SiiH^am livcTp 715 
Sajkhlb rivor^ 456^ 459 
Siirmtllt 41^ 

Surra-man-fai. 55 
SurrakT 747 

Skirut II. T97. 795 p 519 
SoriUdvMiAli, 474-476 

(Su-iab 87. 74OP 746^ 347 
Siis river, 155 
Sutuit 745 
S^sandah. 473 
SniianjUd cmhrdderiesp 141 


Srusmkiiii, 599 
Sblru^LuiHlit 474-476 
Svhimps of Enphnlos and 
76-a9p 40-^45. 74* @5 
Sykes, Major. 187, jpOp 506-509. 

519. 535k 5d5» BJS. 
355 f 301k 563* J94 
Synadca. 155 

Ta^um cam], 559 

Tab liter (nijcdietal),. 544, 168-377 
Tab liter (mc3drm)j 170^ 177 
Tiibab. 1137 
Jdbin. 549 

Tlblr. oiealiing mountain. 369 
Tibajin, 508-390 
Tabtrip E^p j8 
Tabarik 105 

T&baiik {Ray). 116^ 117 
'raboiistaii province^ 7. 173. 173* 

TaboA Cillaki or Tabm-aE:^TaiEir. 10, 
Wt p^i 519-56 ft 431 
Tabairai-^Unnab 07 ^^la^oanp 567. 

Taljhy idJk, B|. j6j. 703. 419 
TahrlL^jp 159, [60* woLLi aiiil suburbs >. 

16[-165. ijOp 551 
Tahrlzl nuMque'k 303 
TsS-i p 50 

Tafrlsht iir 
T^tii river, idf 
Tuir ibu Layth, 501 
TaJuridi, 50 j 

tabiri^flb, 44J. 431, 471 
Tahmuratbp Kjr^ 306, 163 
Til pakce. 54 
Ta^. Kal'ab.^ 1^ 

TwaTic] river. 595 h 5g6p 407 
TaL fortress 574 

*fik foftrw {SijistanJi 545 

Jit tPwn, 543 

Tak-Ab, 537 

10- 

Takin bridEtfi 170 
Takinp M^uplicMf, 590 
Tftkht-i'Karaobihk 151, 757 
Takhbi-KhaHVn. 474 
Takbt4-rtii. 341 
TakfiEd-Sulaytiian. ii5p 714 
Takin 505. 5S4 

Takinaiud, 347 
Takrii. 7t, j7, 84, gj 
Talbot asd SialEt^k Messrs, 419 
Talhab. 44-46 
Tal^tAn. 49 

i;)p 719. ti4, 375 
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TiltkiD {Jiujin), 4j|p 414^ 

Talsida 01 TaJisMBi 
TaJl Of Daxtiii, *44 
mi (A.>. hiN ^ 

I'aJl AThJp ^ 

I'aJI FiHa Sj, ti3 
Tall IbpihTm, £9 
Tall Nu'inUn* 37 
faJI-{it-TaurbaJi< ^ 

TaliU And Jaluip 4J4 
TamAmk ii'mllcy, 1^4 
Tamani riTfsr or OinAU 

Tdnilm Arabs^ 43:7 
'fjiinK ^75 
i'amliyatp 4^$ 

Tiiahp 157 

14 

Taffg ZaikUh, ^19 
Tan^'l-^fnAh 3K9 
rarab riiwr^ 41^ 
raiaha^an^lih, 1^6 
ratAndith, Tanyita, 131 

TannJaMi^n nunnap 4^ 

Tar^ cffllmsidmcsji 39J, 394 
tarit lavm, 486-4i^ 

Tariip Widf. 134 
Tarban, iD 7 
rarlk-i'^KiiQf&i^^ til 
rdHkk~i-R 4 shNii, 4^4 
T^r 449 

'roiiTlp hr Taiuin 

Tartiak Hvcfp 314/! 

Tari.3tiilcs, z 1 j 17 
Tami|£oru aaj 

TaMt, Tatb^ laSp 130-JJ4P 141 

TarVij, p6o, j66 

inmm of T&niiiLAyii {JibdlJip 170^ 
171^ 335 p 3 I 6 

"rinmii ur Tazum (Fiis)^ 3^1, 3^2, 
194r 395 
Tanim u j’-ny 
'iarn-k cAAtlc, Ji^ 

T^h Kap^i^kp 430 

'J'n-«b or Ta^bkAM, iw Shuh 

'Jii»Lij, 4 Ubilks<i^i of ^Irikp 79 

TaMij » jtio, I titi 

i'alc, l^| 

Taiil^. 91 

raiirtt^ mgtt 4 ^ 31 , kisi 
'I aLi^i-i.JanniAjn, $84 

Tawemicrp J. If., 381 39, ^sti 

TawLikp 95 
rawiluhn i 7 ij 174 
Taw'iiithp P^ti 

ibwu^ l}k”, l •«4 
iaitauHN 4S1 


Tawwa; <n Tavraz, 14, 339, 360^ 367, 
agt. 396 

Tayliiri rivcfp 576 

Tiytk^ |Tuldurii4an)i 43^^ 4^1 

Taylasan scar^, 313+ 3,6^7 

TaynuinsLaDp TajmiAijan, 3S3 

TiaymarraK Ai 

TaysaTim, jj, 34 

Tazaz, 193 

Tlilyao cutlc^ 319 

Teakwwa (Sij), sp 

reOTaJcl, JAr TiKraiz 

Teirm, r^4 

Tjfikktfh, AminUiei 144, r'fl 
T^i^hrikOp 119 

Thakiti bridge h itio, 370* 

Thakkin, 353 
Thamanln, 94 
"I'harlMr river, 67, 97^ 9^ 

Tbartbuf nver^ 177, ijH 
Thatta+ 331 
Thebasa, i^ti 
Themes o( A^ia Mmarp 
Th«Klcsio|K»TiB^ 117 
Thc9doflti!i, Etni^ror, 113 
UlvHpliilmv Emperoit 

'JllittI river, ^7 

Thiee Domei, castlSf ijti 

Tbugh^r irnofitier forifWief1 t& 

■nbp 64, «ip 141^ 347 

Tibet, Little, 435, 4^7 

Tiflis, 179, 181, 3jjo 

'Ffghur diE.Ee, 

Tigris, hr liihler Ki^ w 
Thrin or Tihrajt, 316* 3 r;, 319 
dstie and lake of, iSo, iAe 
T ilesip eqameljedi, odlcd Kaduiili blue 
or grecop 5j5, 7!^ rtii, 300, 209, 
316, 390 s golden, jSj 
filsliin, 17J, 174 
77«rai/r jSlrtf, /AkApiiT i/e, 17 
TTmuf, hk bjith-plac)^ 470; death oli 
4B4: 40, tia, iiR, 14^* r4fip 149. 

ISiF 177-1^, iBip 189, aoo, 

351- 369, 371, 3g5p 397 p j|oi+ 

iWT. 335- i 3 «. 3 d^ . 145 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 

JS7’ 37.^. JT®, 39 fp 39J, 

403. 4 * 5 f 4 <li 4 *iF 4^71 433, 4^Sd 

437t ^JMF 44^1 447* 449» #6,1' 

^7 U 4«4-4>** 

I in 137 

'Hn, Kal'ah, loff 

Tip NyjabPp edible clay^ 

^r-'i’-Khuda. CAMile^ 3^^ 

Ttr Mardan, 365 
Tiri fiver, 24j| 341, 34^ 

TTmlii 154 
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TirMJ, 55/i 
iri/liici* jni 
tirtOj w/ Tlri 
Tirmiii, 4^, 440 
TlrHkh Aih, 174, 

Tiwah fiver, ^56 
TT4 cattle jFirsV, 3^1 
Tit pitn (Mi}crin)p 519-310, 3J3 
Toll'^bairiei^ on Kinln river^ 145 
TaU-bafrieis an T^ris, j6, 41 
Taodt-oBehe, bark 3.91 
TorabwiEfc C+ J.. 18 
Tcjvin, 181 

Tra4e aifvd products of 

AdhaibayjAn ucl Ner[]i‘We4t 
provinces, [£4 
Fart, 103 
Irik, 8[ 

Ijuiutes provinces, 48^ 
julrahond Upper Euphrates, 114 
Jibal, 137 
Jurjan* ifli 
Khunsoop 419 
Khuzistirip 346 
Khw^iimF 4f8p 4^9 
Kimkin^ 310 
KuLhistan, 365 
Kumisp 367 
SijisOn, 3ji 
Sn^d, 471 
Titwistin, 369^ 376 
Tralleii^ 1 ^9 p 

TraiiAOnifliia, 433 
Trebizondp 156 
TEcnefa Cfl Siipar^ 65 
TqmM iij«^ J99 
Tubbat (Tibet), 433 
'rughril Beg the Saljuki *^p m? 
Tufihril If, 5al]uV» ^*7 
Tiitiit, 141, 147 
TAkaih far Trinkaih, 483 
Talfhaxiii-hih, 399 
TukhinsExn^ Upper luid LowcTi 426, 
4*J 

Tnkhmab Jjfl+ 111 
TnEas river, 487 
TutiiB^ 17 Si 
Tttrij]H_ 135 

Tumttjkathp Tumnshkaih, 4$]: 

TfiH, 7^ 3S3 
Ti'mLaUi, 483, 488 
TiiifocHkn a| Marco iV^lOp 3£t 
Tl'ir 'AIhUei, 94, 98 
Turin 331, 331 

Turin ansi Iiitt, 433 
Tuiin Sbihp Saljik, 30^ p jjo6 
Toraythhhp ao; i:Or TurshTi 


Turbal'hfilaytiajtt 336 
Turk river, 477^ 481, 481 
Turkic river of the [Ajtra.lc|p 377 
TtirkSbid^ 305 
Tarkin Rid, 130 
Tmtkhin Khitiup 303-307 
TurkonMti Aral[:s io Asia MinoTp 140, 
14a, i+4-ij8 

Turpin, Dickp his ride; 8 ^ 
Turquoises, and TiAfqnoase minef, 

3^" 4^?’' #^7» 4®® 

Tyrsah* rod 

Tu»hE^ Tttr>hlih, TurahU or Tur- 
thhh, 10. 316, 3S4, 3is, 4JO ’ 
T**, ^ }«S-J94 4»<h 43' 

TustaT, 6. a4li, 147 

TiisaTp 192 

TutljOp Tuity, i 6 ro, 309 
Tuvl, 107 

TEwiiia}i, 13^1 ^59. *5* 

Tmi, popbr bark, 439 
Two Ironies culfe, 371 


Ubuilah town coiuJp 19^ 44 

+r.«« 

^hajdab, xn 
Ljin (Ardabtl}, 183, jji 
Lijaii (Firs), ijftp 181 
'Ukluri, 30, 511 84 
'Uk^h, 183 

•u^r. 41 , 

UUn Mnren, 169 
Uija^li Sullan, 193^ an 
Uljayti Khatun^ 113 
'UlLayljL, rj4 
Ulu Bnriup t^ 2 ^ 151 

*Umar, /rf ^Ocftir 
^Urn^rah coa>t, 1^6 
UmldiMd, i6f 
Unis, 286^ 310 
Undents, 193 
Ura-lepch, 474 
Umra Khast, 371 
rivcTt 476 
C’rdp 177, 181 
Uidubid, 167 
Ul^i 104 
UrgC^C^p 44 & 

Urgan], S, 44^; Juijanlyah 
Urmtyah lake, 3, 11, 160 
Urinlyah city, j6|p 130 
UrmA^ Or UnoikLip 319 
yritnijab, L6r 

U*b, 47S, 479 p 4^9 

Ushburkiii, 4?^ 

Ushnuh or UshynyaliF 163 
U^hriunah piorince^ 474-476 


4^^ 
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Ushlikan, 47S 

U&btQrEli^ (H$iiirGi^Elda.) ^ 4OQ 
UH^hccirkath, 

Ufikif Bo^f JiMkayd, 59 
Usrud^ 41 j 
U 474-4jli 

UstuUk 411 

Uflunab^l, UsiuflAiMlvdH 17fp J7J 
Ustuvl, 191 
•U^ll^ j+S, 

Uttar, ^ ^8^, 488 

Uwil i^hd, i6j 
Ijaj. 415 

‘UiAyr, iDEQb nf, 4j 
yiUit, iBt 

UaVsnd, 9. 476, 479^ 4S9 

Vileriui^ Kmpmr, 135 

Vrjk 4 Prophei cif Khuiifiiit 4r44 470 

Vtrvct 5 k, i»6 

Vtirooid of 104 

V&puiAii, bfidw ^ I >4 

U AjiUr ?44 

Vamiiiitg 4 l)ride« o^T jl& 

VutlCTK ]* i6fl 
Vullurtf mJl», 

W piroAOtiliccd V iti Perskn, to 
Wddhik {^aiudp 4^3 

(Aa^p rivtx or v^lcyp nivdeir 
HX^tr 

Wadl^ai-jawir 1I4 
Wldl^^Kdblr. 110 
Wa 4 E R&sni, xii 
Wiirit SaorbftL, 11^ 

Widl Saymm, -a 19 
Wldl-at-Tarfi^ 114 

Wiidt^a£-£ii7j 1 1 1 
Wahanz^i aSj 
Viihaudan^ aia 
Vijib* lia 

Wnkbkkdb nTcr, 431 
Wnkhkliiikp 43^, 437 
Wakb'S'h ci^niiy and VViLkb:^iab river, 
4^4 419 

Vau^hjird, 117+ lai 
WiilF4, CiOipft. !», jji 
Wiihtin, ii|i. 3,^3. 347, 331 
Viiijan, 16a 

Vin Ukt, 5, It, jba, 1^4 
Van city, idi 
Wmidiah, jM 
Wandaii^ttp 61 
Wanj li'wrp 
Wankiith, 4^4 
Wungh^ft 4'61 p 4®! 


Varvnln^ ard, tij, 

VuivTp 169 

Wiuihan, iT^t 177# 310 
Warwalti, 41^ 

Wemand, iiSi 
Wish^t ^ 

SVishiipd, 430 p 473 
btidaij, ,=!& 

Wiktp Ip 21, 31p 3 ^ t8, t9t buiEding 
40, 43, Sip 

Vos^n (Bbnlii!i]|, 187 
Vaslam or Vasldn (VibJ, 184 
Wiarcj-dog, £sbp r6(3 
Wathikp CaHph, 54, 55 
Wauib rivcr,^ 430^ 4JB, 436 
Wlyikhiiip 411 
Waynuh, 371 
Waynk&rdt 4S^i, 48^ 

Wflir lowiip 4^4 
Wfctksin1+ 4^5 
WedsK^iay .Market, 141 
Wdr al 114 

Weir at TtuEait 335 
*Wcsi Coaaijy/ KfiarvAran, 1^ 
WbirlpOdl in. K^^in, 141; in Ingru 
+7 p bi Oxtu, 4ii 
VVbitc CasfJe, 2^4, 3^5 
White HaEu, 431, 43H 
While PaJace, 34 
White RiTer, 415 
Widhif. 

Wih (H.), meaniug 'gDod,* 303 
WJh ArtakHhirt i^i 
wrh ^haptif^ 163 
Willow vidaget 3S+ 

WhnAh^ 171 

Wunl at 3^s 

Wlndmiib^ lljt 409, 411 
Vlfin lihakrT iti 

WoEf fiver (afilaent Harit»), no 
Wolf river (aflbeat *3f Arsafllilt 1 r6 
Woiiideri of ibe WorUJ, ibe h'mx, *04. 

Wa^, 4l4t 419, 4+> 

VVrighl, W.^ Ij 
Wdl]ghar, 467 
VurC^irdp loa 
WlUienrddp rdp 84 

Va^ri iifMget 117 
Vahuxip Hunt 111 

YuhLiHanp 414+ 41.J 
Yaluidl ofial, 

Vnhudly^ tOl- 304 

Vnbudlyah {MaynoAnilbjp 434, 415 
Vahfa, Hm of 'Alt ^rn-a.U'^Abidlb, 
Iff 
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Yahva thr 371 

Yiiidi and 434 

Vnlcduf, i^r 

VA'^nb ibn Laytb, 36; hit tfwab, 1 
174. 7S1, i 3 fi, 337 
Va^ktibl^ I j, 13 

i6 ^ rOAdflKv 11) Mjin% 

Vfllivach, If I 
V»»kan, 43; 

- VaniSti 406 

VimghlliAtK, Y4f^bi-SliMlui 48b 
Ysrkath, 41S6 

YalnUf Viindp 94 
Yalzdti^ah, 39 
Yasj^ Tappu, 191 
Yflsitip 4si* 4^ 

Yjiif* Cofanelp 308. J41, 337^ 338, 

38S. 389. 4*5, 4*6, 4iD, 413^ 4I3P 

455-417 

\iu^p 6, 173, ^84; wilh and 

383, 386, 3^^ 397p 336; dkrrf^ of. 
ii^dudfd in FiriH 340 
Yozdi^p 330 

YBzdnjird ITI, Kir^« Cst 4QD1, 401 
Vozdakilrp 303 

ViudikJiwisf (D^bjlrd), 391 

Yazjdikbwast (i^khr), 381, 383, 397 
Yudk^ Cjilipft# rjr 
Ynzmht rj| 

Yaanjid, ijj, 157 

YeUaw K.iow|nc. 383 

Ydlow MtwmtflLmip 107 

Vnle, Sir H.. iSO, 3^9, 3S?,3fJ,3j6. 

«5«. +H. 4*9 
3 ncmbidh, 339 

YtLow {JOftflbt pa:of3|iel)> 88^ 819 
Vunnat, tSo 
Vat^u Liudlkp J49 

Zjib £Aiial, qpp«ri middle and lovetp 
and distrku^ 37, 38, 73P So 
Zsb nircTi, Gmt and IJiCief 87^ 90, 
91* 93. 194 

Zah for DiuTil liTcr, ^38 

ZibqJiblAti. 334, J49 

17 

333 

^hirijnh, ^Ayn^ 95 
Zakkin, 353 " 

Zdkdr nver, 1^7 

Zali. ^ther of Rii5tBinj 3331 371 

Zil ziver, 139 

Zolam, 190 

pj‘£:344 

ZoLkan, J44 
yj»i, 336. 3i7 


Z^nkhidiar and Zamakltthari^ 4^4 
3*7 

Zimil river* 436, 440 

> 47 ?^ 4^4 4^9 

^|n ^ww, 339, J4J. 346. 351 
^mln 19^ 

ZAmnip 4D3r 404 

Zamm^aJ'Akrad, 166 
ZAnab^lf dntn baskol^i 351 
Zanbnlcp 343 

Zandah R6d^ 303-30^1 133 
ZanctajiT 4O3 
Zand&hp 4(0 
Zandaiuhj. 463 
Zk)^, 93, ro4 
Zanpijr^ 167 
Zan JtM, 133 

Zanj^ capiEal of [bcp 48; their Kack of 
Boirab, 4f; mbdljoiv of* 333 
Znnjan, an, aji* 139^ a^o 
Zan^n riTO'i 169 
ZanMa riw^ 318 

Z4|HEin« 131 

Zar ootle^ 393 
Zor mountain, 365 
ZaraMlkn liver, 4j5p 460^ 466, 467 
ZAf*h bko, 7, ajp 147 p 338, 334, 338, 

139 

Zamh ca^Ele, 338^ 344 
Zataiidp ^Qfp 308, 3a I 
Zanni or 7, n, ^1$; iralb 

and vnburbfp 355-^ 431 
Zarb liiror, 114 
Zarbakp 3^, 401 
Zard Of Sirdab KCib* 107^ 133 
ZaxdOiLKl (Zoroastorjf 163 

IS-AfS;- 

Zaifrin, 31+ 6 ^ 

Zark cuul and (own^ 398^401 
Zarkfin, i8j 
Zann river, 114 
Zaimln^ 4^^ 

Zarun ilSuidp jig 
336 

Zaiw for JUwj 309 
Zawarik, Jisr, 37 
Zawnin (jEtdniil, gi^ 94 
Zavrm (k{).liiB|tn}p 338 
Zay^dJ| ijf 
Zlyindab Rfid, 303-307 
ZhakkK 353 
Zibatrab, tatp 136,. lal 
Zll^, 147 
ZlrijrlDp 163 
Ztrki^h, 3f8 
Ziytrid»t 3J8 
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^^nxKtCTH « 4 t | 5 ? 

Zubard^lip wife <rf HSi^n-ar-KssbM. 


57 t 47 i ^ 

'518, 436 

ZxLhMj^ livef. » 

Zobo-Ydlytib tKiitdtsiin)^ 195 

Zubn^iyait (Hay>. ’•* 

Zali>^, 44 ”<® 

Zulult, 37 ‘ , . 

Zuh^yr CTMlh iJMSSt 


Zidmb lifer, 17ft 17^ 

ZDlil river, 167 

Zunmh, KTjrdiih i» 

Zfin or Z-ar iHfOiiiitain. ^5 

Zur river* ril 

Zvrk or Z\m\f 4 ot 

Zu^ip gipsies^ 34+« 

Zavamht io 9 
Zitfaii. 35* 
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